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HERE is the Joseph who will interpret in 
specific terms the nightmare that has been 


disturbing business men and financiers since 


love of peace left the White House with the 

President’s mes 

No Joseph Needed to Interpret cace to the En- 
Warning of Present ‘‘ Peace aE See a 

tente Allies? The 


Slump”’ in Wall Street a 
Pharaohs of in- 
dustry and finance have had repeated visions of the 
well that the 


and lean kine; they 


former personify a certain extension of prosperous 


tat kine are aware 


and that the latter later inevitable 


depression, but they are of as many minds regarding 


times, represent a 
the duration of these periods, their incidence and in- 
tensity as were the many would-be interpreters of 
Pharaoh’s dream prior to its illumination by Joseph. 
We have little need of a prophet or a trance medium 
to interpret our disturbing dreams, but we do need 
a Joseph to illuminate their meaning in such vivid 
colors that we shall be roughly awakened from our 
luxurious lethargy, and stirred into vigorous and 
systematic preparation for the lean days that are in- 
evitable and comparatively near 
ver a year ago Dr. Stresmann, speaking in the 
Reichstag regarding competitive conditions after the 


war, predicted that Germany would have little to fear 


trom this country, as we would have become so fat- 
tencd and softened by prosperity as to fall easy prey 
to the war-hardened industrial hosts of Europe. 


While the whole industrial fabric of belligerent Euro- 
Peal) countries 1s being nationalized and keyed to an 


unparalleled efficiency, we are straining every fiber 


fo turn out maximum production, without regard to 
{uaity of goods or permanency of organization, to 
met a highly profitable and temporarily abnormal 
( stic and foreign demand. Our tariff doors are 
ide open to foreign incursions as they were in 


1914, and this also is quite as true of our abor 
dyestuff schedules as it is of duties upon tex- 
Even for the permanent protection and devel- 
nt of 


“our markets beyond the seas” Congress 





Textile Wo 


es 


has vouchsafed no helpful legislation. A plethora of 


suggestion and a lack of constructive and system 
atic effort have marked industria! quite as much as 
legislative action designed to meet post-war condi 
should be hus- 


banding war profits and reorganizing our manufac- 


tions. In the textile industry we 


turing, distributive and financial departments upon 
the most efficient basis possible. 

We cannot secure the advantages of industrial na 
tionalization through legislative or Government ac 


tion, but we can approximate them through co-opera- 


tive effort. Some of our textile associations have 
taken steps, or have started to crawl, in this direction, 
but these movements lack the spontaneity and en 


thusiasm that are warranted by our dire needs. This 
is not strange, for no branch of the industry is or- 
ganized in an adequate manner, and the advantage 
of co-ordinating the parallel work of these bodies in 
a central organization has received little considera 
must branch 
their 


First, however, we perfect the 
organizations scope. We 
strengthen the very foundation of our industrial life 


by hearty co-operation with our textile schools; we 


tion. 


and broaden must 


must collate existing technical knowledge in an ade 


quate textile literature and we must develop and 
maintain systematic research work. It 1s too late for 
such effort to forestall, or greatly alleviate, post 
war conditions, but it would hasten our recovery 


Our nightmare occurred early enough to allow us to 


adopt other precautionary measures and to set our 


business house in order: nor is it too late for Con 
gress to come to our aid with tariff, export and other 
legislation But 


remedial and constructive business 


in concentrating attention upon the latter we should 
be careful not to lose sight of the permanent benetit 


to accrue from broader co-operative efforts within the 


industry. 


* * * 


and of general 
that in 


T has been a matter of 
during the 


surprise 


comment just passed 
spite of prices on merchandise that have hardly 
Civil War 


possible for buve rs to 


year 


had their equal since times, it has been 


Adjustment of Distributors 
to Increased Fabric 
Values 


the increased 
their pur- 
to their trade. 


pass on 
cost of 
chases 
This fact has, perhaps, been the dominating influence 
in the production and distribution of textile manu- 
factures. Viewing current conditions in the light of 
past performances, those connected with the market- 
ing of mill products in many divisions of the industry 
were that 
which they were compelled to ask would result in a 


most apprehensive the radical advances 


restriction of demand and a consequent impossibility 
of operating machinery to its full extent. As far as 
the latter condition was concerned, their fears wert 
realized, but it 
demand but rather a result of abnormal labor con- 


raw materials \s far 


was not because of an absence of 
ditions and scarcity of certain 
as demand from the buyer was concerned, there did 
not seem to be any limit to the heights which he was 
willing to scale if he might be assured of obtaining 
desired delivery of merchandise 

The most encouraging element of this buyer demand 


Naturally, 


there is 


has been an evident lack of speculation. 


there are exceptions to this statement and 
evidence that overbuying has been a factor in certain 
instances. Taking the general run of trade, however, 
it may be unequivocally stated that buying has been 
for actual needs and the supplying of these needs has 


been on a lower scale than the actual conditions war 
rant. 
increased cost to 
it has been a matter of constant wonderment that the 


latter has been able to so adjust himself to new and 


In spite of the necessary attempt to offset the 


the distributor of his raw material, 
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unforeseen conditions that his volume of trade has 


not suffered appreciably and that the bulk of his prod 
uct has been marketed at prices which formerly were 
considered impossible 


* * * 


r has been a common expression of opinion that 
the extraordinary advances named on practically 
have meant an 
Naturally 


Ws 


all lines of wool manufactures 


inordinate profit to the manufacturer such 


vie were enter 
Profits of Textile Manufac- 
turers Restricted by 


High Costs 


tained by the buyer, 


who could not believe 


that at figures named 
unhealthy margin 


the producer was not securing an 


of profit to the detriment of his own particular busi 


ness. While there have been exceptions to the rule 
it seems safe to say that as a general thing wool 
manufacturers have not experienced more than a fair 


degree of profit from their operations, while in many 


cases this margin has been reduced far below what it 

would haye been under more normal conditions 
Never has the cotton manufacturer been confronted 

with such high price levels for his raw material 


\ 1 
Whatever may be said about the element of specula 


lation which entered into the boosting of prices to 


unheard-of levels, it was a condition that th 


manu 
facturer confronted, not a theory, and unfortunately 


the majority were compelled to base their costs on 


approximating the top of the market, rather 


Notwithstanding these 


hgures 


than the bottom dithcultie 


it is probably the case that profit margins in this divi 
sion of the industry have exceeded those in almost 
any other class of textiles. It has not been an easy 
vear, however, for the producer of cotton good 
While it may be stated that the dyestuff situation 
does not present the seemingly insurmountable bar 
riers that were evident earlier, yet it cannot be declared 
that all impediments to successful employment of exist 
ing dyestuff supplies have heen removed. Nevertheles 


the fluctuations of raw material have engaged manu 
facturers’ attention more seriously than the incon 
veniences attendant upon restricted supplies of color 
ing matter 
* * * 
T is too early to predict what may be the outcome 


of the efforts to extend foreign trade in domestic 


textile manufactures. Naturally, with unequaled 


opportunities American manufacturers have been prac 


tically forced into ex 
Probability of Export Trade 
Development Being 
Temporary 


port business and the 
volume of this trade 
constant 


has shown 


increase. Nevertheless, there is not the certainty that 
should obtain regarding the permanency of this in 
creased foreign business \s a matter of fact, there 
does not seem to have been sufficient whole-hearted 
and systematic effort put into the development of ex 
port markets to guarantee a continuing demand of 
large proportions after the return of normal condi 
tions, or to warrant the assumption that the foothold 
obtained in certain directions will be increasingly firm 
There seems to be little thought in the minds of dis 
themselves of the 


that avail 


promised advantages of legislation designed to make 


tributors they can 


legal combinations for export trade. Unfortunately, 
there is not the unity of action in the industry to make 
such a development an actuality. On the other hand, 
there is basis for the belief that too many distributor 
factors hold the opinion that foreign buyers must of 
necessity continue to operate in this country simply 
because they have been obliged to come here during 
the period of the war. Developments may prove that 
their prophecy is aside from the facts and that the cur- 
rent activity in export circles is merely temporary and 


wholly uncertain 








oo to obtaining an ex 

ITESSIOI f opimon trom. the 
leaders in tl textile industry regard 
ng the problems which are uppermost 
n the thought of all who are connected 
“ the production of fabrics, a lettet 


heen addressed to prominent textil 
nufacturers throughout the 


ng for their 


country 
views on the character 


nd amount of tariff that will be neces 


sary in various divisions of the trad 
1 e future conduct of business, and 
ilso predictions as to conditions that 
will obtain in textiles after peace is 
concluded. We append replhes from a 
number f manufacturers on hoth of 
these subjects 
I Is BRO, B\ ’ 
\IAss \s long as the wat 
ntinues, even with peace notes flying 
il around, the business of this country 
should continue active though perhaps 
i kk nd unsettled Should peace 
ecome definitely assured, the chiet 


urce of our present industrial ac 
ity would be removed, and although 
all should be overjoyed at the end 

the conflict and there might be some 
sentimental boom in) special lines of 
industry, as a whole the result of the 
termination of the war must be an un 


settlement and depression pending th« 


world’s convalescence from the fearful 
uries it has suffered 
I-ven under the present conditions in 
this country, the cloth bag manufactur 
ing industry has more or less compc 
tition from India in burlap bags and 


from Japan in cotton bags and bagging; 


nevertheless, | believe that in most part 


this competition can be successfully 
met after the war under the present 
tariff even if foreign manufacturers 
become more aggressive in seeking a 


market in this country 


\LBERT FARWELL BEM President 
rHt |. R. MONTGOMERY CO 
Winpsor Locks, Conn We believe 


11) adopting the principle sota protective 
tariff, scientifically ar 
ranged by a non-political tariff commis- 


schedules to be 


sion 
imme 
upon 


It is our conviction that the 


diate effect of peace in Europe 


business will be discouraging and that 


new enterprises will be Chis, 


he ld up 


however, will be temporary, for we will 
soon realize that it will take a lone 
time before foreign manufacturers will 
be able to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, or will be in shape to divert 
any considerable quantity of manufac 
turing goods to our short It wall be 


will be of 


protective tariff 





1 R. MONTGOMERY 
mA \ WARI 


WerESTBROOK, Mt We are 


Pres 
MILLS 


frankly at 


ss to know what to expect when the 

war in Europe end Under the Payne 

Aldrich Tariff we had little trouble in 

holding « usinecss va foreign 
competitior vorking o close mat 

1 I l erwood Tarift irt uS a 

2 cle We were nly running 75 

pe nt. capacity when the war in Eu 

I tarted a id v little aheat 

{ We were plannn uy our 

in Europ ping that we might 

é le t e and finish her« d hold 
ur t How soon the European 1 

1 ll rex 1 | W i b 

{ nter tl K¢ ove cere | 

t pretens S WI they want 

ket ler sent riff all 


Views of Leaders in 


Various Branches of 


the Industry on these Important Questions 


it was a year ago. Taxes are more, all 
materials are more The general belief 
is that labor will be cheap in Europe 
after the war and that with our dear 


labor, and cheap labor abroad, nothing 


can save the textile industry except a 
very heavy decline in the labor costs 
here, or an adequate tariff. The cotton 


Aldrich bill are 
need to offset higher 
labor costs, and with changed labor con- 
ditions here 


schedules of the Payne- 
no more than we 
and abroad, may not be 
sufficient 
Immediate conditions after peace is 
much, outside 
naturally will 
Changes from war to 
slow in. the 
that a full 


will probably elapse before we need ex 


change 
which 


assured will not 


ot war business, 
come to an end 
will 


warring countries, so 


prac necessarily be 


yeal 


pect a great deal of competition from 
Europe The uncertainty of what to 
expect will, however, have a_ tendency 


trade and make forward 
hand-to-mouth nature 


Puitie Dana, President 


to slow up 
business of a 


LOUISVILLE COTTON 


With to the 


the cotton yarn industry, in 


MILLS CO 
LovuISVILLE, Ky respect 
needs of 
order to meet foreign competition fol- 
lowing the war, we have to say that wi 
incline to think that cotton yarns them 
selves, especially the 
with touch, are not 
likely to require any greater protection 
than they at present receive. We be 
lieve, however, that the knit goods indus 


coarser numbers 


which we are in 


try should be so safeguarded as to pre 
vent flooding this country with foreign- 
made goods, though we doubt whether 
this is a danger to be expected until at 
least a year or more shall have clapsed 
to afford a thorough reorganization of 
productive facilities abroad. To the ex 
tent that cotton yarns enter woolen fab- 


rics, we strongly feel that Schedule K 
should be given a thorough scrutiny, 
and that as the result a tariff fairly 


planned would accord to domestic manu 
facturers greater protection than they at 
secure 


present Our own feeling is that 


the tariff itself will have to be revised 
in order to guard manufacturers of this 
country agaist foreign competition, 
which after their organizations shall 


have been restored, will in our judgment 
be active, keen and trying 

We incline to think that the immediate 
future of 
for concern. We 


business presents no occasion 


believe that during thx 
\merican indus 
well occupied and profitable, 
but at the end of the 


result ot the 


continuance of the wat 
trv will be 
war, if only as the 
slowing 


mol efrect, a 


indeed a very serious halt 
will Ie 


with the possible risk of 


down, 1f not 


business experienced 


ing, of 
cancellation of 
tremendous shrinkages in values 


of raw and wrought material, and depre 


ord iS. 


ciation In merchandise values will be en 


countered, hence it behooves manufac 


jobbers and retailers to 


rath 


turers, pursue 


i conservative policy, r than to 


4 4 
count implicitly upon an indefinite con 
tinuance of present prosperous condi 
ions 
Puitie S PULEY Pres nd Treas 
PACIFIC MILLS 
Boston, Mas | should say t in 


my judgment, the textile industry 


needs a schedule somewhere near what 

was enacted by the Payne-Aldrich Law 

ind that the duties sho ld be specifi 

nd not ad valorem in character. While 
t wishing by tft ae indorse al t] 


features of the Payne-Aldrich Law, | 
believe that the average duty on cotton 
voods should be about what it was in 
that bill. 

| believe that the cotton goods 
ket will continue strong owing to in- 


creased export demand during the con- 


mar- 


tinuance of the present war conditions, 
but I am equally sure that at the close 
of the war, we shall meet with a very 
severe foreign competition, because of 
the absolute necessity of the warring 
nations to ship manufactured goods in 
order that they may buy in exchange 
raw materials to replenish their depleted 
obtain 


stocks and also that they may 
increased supply of gold to safeguard 
the enormous issues of inflated pape 


currency which the expenses of the war 
have forced them to issue. The 
underbidding of all American manufac 
turers on naval shells by a firm of 
English munition makers, certainly goes 
to show that the warring nations have 
not lost their industrial efficiency due to 


recent 


the war but have greatly increased it, 
and this incident alone should certainly 
sound a note of warning in regard to 
the economic struggle which is coming 
after the is over and of 


shall be the chief victims 


wal which we 


ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, Treas 
\ prominent southern manu 
facturer states that, in his opinion, aft®r 


cotton 


the war is over, this country will need 
a higher protective tariff than the pres 
ent one on manufactured cotton goods 
lhe evidence of this, he 
state, can be found in looking up the 
imports of cottons which were com- 
mencing to be of considerable volume 
when the breaking out of the war inte 
He believes that immediately after 
peace in a certainty, 
this country will be in for a period of 
dull and prices of practically 
all commodities will seek a lower level, 
ind we cannot expect to 
have good times until the majority of 


goes on to 


fered. 
Europe becomes 


business, 


reasonably 


traders feel that we have reached a 
safe basis 
rHE PELL CITY MANUFACTURING CO 
Pett City, ALA.—It is the opinion of 


the writer that with the present tariff 
adjusted so as to compensate the in- 
creased duties on dyestuffs, which un 
der the new schedule are very high, and 
with an that 
industry in 
is interested will do 
ifter the aration of peact 
\ly opinion of the immediate future 
f business after the s that 
down of many 
lines of business until war times prices 
are readjusted: until the 
f people engaged on the production of 
war materials are relocated in other 
lines of production; when these adjust 
ments have been accomplished, I believe 
we will have 
years rH 
WARNER J 
Bristo., Pa 


active tariff 
the branch of the 
which he 


commission, 
textile 
a normal 
business dec] 
war closes 


there will be a slowing 


vast numbers 


good business for 


some 
RENNik, President 
STEEI 

Under the existing con 
ditions it is very hard to predict the out- 
look for business for the year 1917, and 
we have nothing upon which to base an 
The 


manufacturer (in 


opinion so far ahead as Dec. 31 next 
American woolen 


which I include the spinner and weav- 
er) has started the year with unusually 
brilliant The high 
with the unprecedented 
labor 


prospects cost of 
wool, combined 

At a8 
wages which together 


for supplies, makes 


is receiving, 
with the prices paid 





symposium of Tariff and Textile Conditions 


the value of the 
highest known for about forty-fi 
years. The second six months of { 
year will probably hold in store for us 
discounting of the change to occur by 
early settlement of “ peace.” 
We are likely to be confronted 
foreign competition, unless a much hig 
er protective tariff is passed to offs 
the abnormally increased costs wi 
have been forced upon us, or a resto: 
tion of wages to where they were t 
years ago be made. 
WARNER J. STE! 


finished product 


ALFRED WOLSTENHOLME & SON, IN¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—I should not « 
at the present time to state any detai 
figures as to the tariff needs of 
branch of the textile industry to m« 
foreign competition that may deve! 
after the war. I feel, however, that 
will need a pretty high protective 
iffi—one that will take care of the 
ference in labor costs and manufact 
ing costs between this country and 
foreign countries, and give us a chi 
to compete for our home trade. | 
“high tariff,’ because I think comp 
tion from the other side will be mu 
more keen than it has ever been in nor 
mal times. 

Regarding the 
business as soon as peace in Europe |x 
comes a certainty, would say that in t 
immediate future, I cannot see anything 
but a tremendous demand which will 
keep all mills running at a maximum fo! 
some months to come. As for conditions 
that may develop in the event of peack 
| feel that the possibility of any peac: 
Europe is so far off that it would 
hazardous to make any prediction as to 
what conditions will develop at that 
time. I can’t see any indication that 
peace will be seriously considered until 
probably late next fall. 

Hotiis WoLSTENHOLME, Treasurer. 


immediate futuri 


THE CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS C 


CLEVELAND, Oun10.—My opinion ab 
the tariff is that we should have a \ 
much heavier duty than the one now 1 
effect, to take care of our workers aitet 
the war, bearing in mind the fact 
we have had to increase our wages 
the war commenced nearly 50 per cent 
and in many over 100 per cent 
Just what that figure should be as 
pared with what we have got now ts 
matter of figures which I feel sur 
be given careful consideration 
proper time by the proper authoriti 


+} + 


cases 


In reference to business conditi 
soon as peace is a certainty, I s! 
say this is a very hard question t 
swer. My own feeling is that 
little cessation for a 
period of time after peace is posit! 
declared, but I see no reason w! 
should not pick up and be even better 
than it is now, especially if there shoul 
be the slightest easing off in pri 
the gommodities, as all our cust 
are buying from hand to mouth 
count of the exceedingly high 
they are having to pay at present 


might be a 


G. W. Hopcson, Vice-President 
(;eneral Manager. 
VALLEY WOOLEN MILI 
CHERRY VALLEY, MAss.—In my 
ion, the tariff schedule relating t 
tile products should be revised u 


as soon as possible. 

[ am convinced that the wages 
tile employes will never get back 
time low levels for the reason that S 
ages were out of balance with 


of other industries and to hold t 


Ww 


4 


rst 


(Continued on page 1 








Need of Co-operation with Textile Schools 


EING convinced that textile 
B schools are the greatest single 
factor in any scheme of in- 

strial preparedness to meet competi- 

e conditions after the European war, 

have asked the active heads of our 

iding institutions to participate in a 

mposium upon the need and value of 

ser co-operation between manufac- 
rers and. the textile schools. The re- 

s are purposely designed to show 

practical and tangible results and 
services of the schools to the industry, 

ether with a frank statement of their 
ds, and of methods by which every 
ctor in the industry may avail him- 
lf of these opportunities—opportuni- 
ties to profit by the services that the 
ools can render and opportunities to 


our 


ailable 


the schools to become of maximum 
lue and assistance to the industry they 
serve. 
English textile manufacturers and ed- 
itors are initiating a great movement, 
wing for its object the placing of the 
British textile industry upon as strong 
and as efficient a scientific and practical 
hasis as was attained by the German 


MERICAN textile schools long ago 
passed their experimental stage. 

They have fully established their worth 
in the eyes of the leading factors of the 
industry, many of whom have freely used 
their resources in every possible way 
as a means of aiding them in improving 
the products of their establishments in 
a most profitable manner. In this way, 
the textile has become a live 
working factor, and of the utmost vital 
importance to the growth and develop- 
ment necessitated by the increasing de 
mands made upon the nation’s textile 
Too much emphasis cannot 
he laid upon the importance of this tac- 
tor. This is absolutely esseriial in the 


school 


industry. 


minds of many of our foremost and 
eading manufacturers, if our domestic 
mills are to meet successfully the bit- 


ter competition which is bound to come 
trom foreign manufacturers after the 
for the trade of this country as 
ell as that of the rest of the world. 

AND EXECUTIVES IN EMBRYO 
this idea in mind, it is interest 
to note just what work the textil 
schools are doing for the industry. Nat 
irally their first and most important 
task is the training of a skilled and com 
petent executive force, which eventually 
will be able to conduct the management 


of a textile mill in a most economic and 
efficient manner, thereby producing the 
est results at the least mate- 
ials or money expended. The leading 
textile schools are not, and should not be 
considered in the same class as the or- 
dinary trade schools. Their mission is, 
is it should be, the higher technical in- 


tormation required in the production of 


\GERS 


\ ith 


cost of 


all the various well-known textile fab- 
rics, from the raw matetrial to the case. 
The textile schools were started as the 
higher type of technical institutions, not 


to train the mill employe, but 
an who in due course of time is 
lestined to be the mill executive, and 
ho can intelligently make the best use 
Or equipment, the raw materials and 
t] rganization at his command to the 
lvantage as a manufacturing unit 
idea maintained by the Philadel- 


extile School is so to train the 
s of their various classes that 
iv not only be able to actually 


the various stages of the differ 


esses involved, but they shall 
ow why and wherefore such 
are necessary. Such training 


embodies the calculation re- 


Greatest Available Factor in Textile Prepared- 
ness—Industry Must Make Efficient Use of It 


industry years While representa 
tives of the British textile industry may 
not be willing to admit that German tex 
tile superior to their own, 
they do freely admit that the German 
industry has made more efficient use of 
its textile and is a leader in 
scientific textile literatur« 
work. 


ago. 


schools are 


schools, 
and research 
It is equally true that they are 
as much 


ments in 


superior to 
this country. Germany 
realized that industrial 
and systematic research work are the 
foundation of industry and commerce 
Granting that their assumption is cor 
rect, it is plain that textile manufactur 
ers and educators in this country must 
promptly bestir themselves if the indus- 
try 


similar develop- 
long 
education 


ago 


vy is to be prepared to meet the in 
creased competition that must be faced 
after the close of the present European 
war. 

It may be worth noting that the pre- 
paredness movement among English tex 


Accomplishments and 


Textile 


Practical Methods by 


tile manufacturers and educators 


Was 
concentrated at the start upon research 
work, and that it had not progressed fat 
before it that the 
strengthening, and that 
brought 
co-operation of 


was realized textile 
needed 


must be 


schools 
about through 
the 


of the best 


this 
closer industry 
This country has some 


tile 


tex 


schools in the world, but for various 


reasons the contact between them and 
manufacturers 1s not nearly as close as 
between English textile manufacturers 


schools It 
fore, before too much attention is given 
to the subject of work, that 
ways and for stimu 
co-operation between the 
the industry. A 
movement to inaugurate systematic re- 
need not be delaved 
this need, but may be made to synchron 
with a 


and seems essential, there 


research 
means be found 
lating closer 


textile schools and 


search because of 
having 
both ends in view, and it is to be hoped 
that the 


ize broader movement 


articles will 


Aims of Our Oldest 
School 


Which Schools May 


following series of 


Become of More Direct Benefit to Industry 


By DR. EDWARD \ 


FRANCE, Director Philadelphia Textile School 





PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 


the and all the 
other ramifications underlying these ne 
The 
study 


quired fo production 
essary 
this not by any 
means imply that the graduates are im 


mediately able to accept the highest ex 


processes completion ot 


course of does 


ecutive positions The manufacturer 
and those in other allied trades have 
found that they are without question 


best served by the product of the textile 
schools in accepting the graduate stu 
dents as their assistants to help to teach 
others in their organization that partic 
ular information which is best and most 
valuable in aiding the artisan to perform 
his work in such a way as to secure the 
finished product most 
No other means can be 


advantageously 
so effective ul 
timately as this form of instruction def 
initely forecasts. It can plainly be seen 
that this plan is in no way designed to 
supply the artisan labor for the mill it 
self. 


GRADUATES NOW COMMAND LARGE PART 01 
INDUSTRY 
Just what the Philadelphia Textil 


School has accomplished for the indus 
try, as the oldest and first institution of 


its kind 


in this country. can readily be 


1 


seen by an examination of the roster of 
the former students who have attended 
the school. The school is now celebrat 
ing the thirty-third season of its su 
cessful career Since its establishment 
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vid record ol 


the students who 


asses 


cent ot 
actively 
with the industry, 
the manufacturing, selling or 
branches of the trade. 
cannot be 
this 
concrete idea of the active influence ex- 
erted by the Philadelphia Textile 
School in the textile industry of the 
country can be secured from the fol 
lowing records: 

The establishments in which students 
have become owners, or part owners, 
have a capitalization of $7,000,000, op 
erating 2,144 broad looms, 5,565 narrow 
looms, 176 narrow fabric looms; 


attended its 
identified 
either in 


have 


now 
textile 
other This is a 


record which 


approached by 


many colleges of country. Some 


the es 
tablishments in which students have be- 
ome managers, or superintendents, have 
a capitalization of $16,000,000, operating 
16,564 looms, with necessary spinning, 
dyeing and finishing machinery. Stu 
dents have become designers in plants 
representing a capitalization of $5,500, 
000, operating 13,000 looms. These fig 
graphic manner just 
what has been accomplished in this short 
generation. At th 
time it does not include the considerable 


show in a 


res 
period of a 


Same 


students who have engased 
marketing of 


ibe r of 
the 
ommission merchants, manufacturers’ 


goods, becoming 


gents, salesmen and stvlers of 


fabrics 


id in awakening manufacturers to tl 


value of services that may be rendered 


by the textile schools, and to a realiza 


tion of methods by which the schools 
mav be made of even greater value to 
the textile imdustry of the Unit 
States 

We have stated that our textile schools 
ire the greatest single available f 

n any scheme of textile preparedness 
meet competitive conditions that will 
follow the European war, this statement 
having in mind the fact that an adequate 
protective tariff is not a present avail 
able factor, and that research work 
would be too slow in its accomplisl 
ments to meet the earlest and most 
severe stages otf increased foreign com 
petition The industry is going to be 
thrown upon its own resources to a 
greater extent than ever before, and it 
must take advantage promptly of every 
available factor lf we do this, and 
still fail, we shall have the advantags 


f having capitalized every possible op 
portunity, and shall be able to present 
the kind of an 
argument for a mere adequate tariff 


to Congress strongest 


\ similarly large number have also be 
come managers, chemists and foreman 
dyvers in establishments representing a 


apitalization of $5,000,000 So much 


for the practical results attained by its 
technical training of the men whe 
‘know how as well as why,” a pro 
ess 18 performed a certam way Vhe 


policy of the Philadelphia Textile School 


has alwavs been from the verv begin- 
ning to get their students into the tex 
tile mills for at least six months or a 
vear. However, it must be admitted 
circumstances have not always been ba 
vorable for this; there mav have e¢ 
no positions available in mills whiel 
recognize the advantages of securim 
uch a trained man in their plant In 
uch cases the result is the sami t 
is with other trades and professions 
He drifts into the first line open, and 
proving more or less satisfied, he con 
nues in that field Nevertheless the 
record established by the Philadelphia 
Textile School 1s an enviable one at that 
and irthy of emulation by other tecl 
nical training schools of the countrs 
TESTING AND RESEARCH WORK 

So much tor the work performed | 
the Philadelphia Textile School in its 
process of training and education of 


skilled men for the industry. However, 
there 1s another important phase of the 
work which the textile school 
upon to pertorm 


advisory 


IS called 
This is to act in an 
capacity to 
through extensive 
testing of 


mantutacturers 
work in the 
materials submitted to them 
from time to time for examination and 
an expert opinion 


research 


This work embraces 
the widest range of technicalities, from 
the testing of the raw stock wool, cot 
ton or silk, the testing of colors, ad 


vice as to the construction of 


fabrics, 
flaws 


and so on 


the correction of certain errors o1 
in the finished product, 


through a countless catalogue The 
work involved by these tests frequently 
necessitates research work covering 


weeks, and represents thousands of dol 
lars in value to the trade. The Phil 
delphia Textile School is nx doing a 
the work of this that its pre 
comparatively limited means allow 


kind 


The value of this work is admitted, 
oth to the industry and to the school 
It means that the staff of instructors 
kept keenly alive to all the new develop 


ments of the therefor¢ 


industri It 


mpossible for them to hecome rustv o!1 





+ 





rende!r 


ne times 
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the 


must 


and of necessity 


their 


ereby. Under these conditions 


instructions 

those inte 
trade . 

the fir 


constantly 


manutacturers, 


various o! 


marts 
cotton or silk, or 


almost using 


1 


es of the staff for this re 
ork in an advisory capacity 
iddition which has been con 
for some time past, in a new 
ie present buildings, is abso 
imperative, if the institution is 
ler that complete service which is 
and demanded from it. The 


d 
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the instruction and training of its 
captains in time of and there is 
good reason why they should maintain 
institutions for the instruction and train- 
the captains of 

peace This was 
of the early colonies in their efforts to 
establish both their political and com 
mercial freedom, as is clearly indicated 
in Dr. V. S. Clark’s excellent “ History 


for 
War, 


ing of industry in 


times of the policy 


of Manufactures in the United States.” 
At that time the Government had a 
strong hand upon the industries of its 


people, but since then it has practically 
that and guiding 


protecting 


removed 








,OOD 


POWER I M 


School, rather the 
is willing enough to 
but the limitations 
must be recog 
YT SHOULD LEND SUPPORT 
rtunity for! 
identified 
rially in 
of 


urers and others 
aid 1 t 
nd broaden e scope 
101 as the 
has 


} f 


1 
li¢ need Oo! 


been 
l such 
erally admitted, and their 


in any plan for national in 


preparedness is self evident 


should be under the na 


J 
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hand. It is a pertinent question arising 
in the minds of many men to-day why 
should the Government 
schools this kind, teaching 
to mankind, 


not continue 


ot the sec 


ond where every 


necessity 


individual is at once a consumer, and a 
perhaps of 


ot other in 


knows less 
than 
commodity \ 


the 


and vet 
value and 
dustrial 


thre 


critic, 
utility any 
lost art since 


disappearance of loom from the 
hom« 


The 


facturers 


textile manu 


Textil 


help rendered by 
| 


the 


must needs 


to Philadelphia 


School come directly fron 


the individual rather than through th« 


manufacturers’ associations, as 


could hardly be 


] 
navional 


latter expected to 


the 








UDENTS DYEING THEIR OWN YARNS 
vernment eventually, with sut 
eans at their command to lb 
re the services, as instruc 
en of the highest attainments 
spective lines The prote 
r domes industries in times 
is fully as important as our 
military defence in times of 
he Government maintains at 
xpense the military and naval 
s at West Point and Annapolis 
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than another, 


favor one institution more 
although they might recognize the su 
periority of one school over the others 


The mills in and around Philadelphia 
have shown a very kind disposition and 
desire to support the Philadelphia Tex 
tile School in late by sending a 
large of their employes to the 
night classes. No less than twenty-five 
came from one firm; another sent ten; 


and all told there are 


years 


quota 


still another six, 


now about fifty students at the Philadel- 
phia school studying under these con- 


ditions, and sent directly by the em- 
ployers Various arrangements are 
made by the respective mills with 


their employes to pay for this tuition, 
but they are expected in every case to 
produce results. As an evidence of the 
influence exerted by the Philadelphia 
school, it might be cited that some of 
these students have come far as 
twenty-five miles to attend the evening 
classes, from Wilmington, Del., and 
Bristol and Norristown, Pa. 

Upon whose shoulders then must this 
duty rest; that is, the taking of the 
proper initiative to secure the necessary 
support from the public purse? It would 
seem only natural to make reply by say- 
ing that it should be either collectively 
or individually the manufacturer’s duty, 
and it is putting it mildly indeed to say 
that manufacturers as a whole have not 
as yet realized the extent of either their 
responsibility or their opportunity in 
this matter. Without the systematic co- 
operation and support of practical men, 
technical education must miss a large 
part of its meaning and fail to accom- 
plish a large part of its purpose. The 
educator, as such, is doing all he can, 
but the manufacturer must help; he 
must interest himself in the school, must 
familiarize himself with the details of 
the work. Manufacturers should learn 
to appreciate the task the school has 
undertaken, and lend their aid in every 
possible way in securing the recognition 
and financial support of the proper legis- 
lative parties, for the upbuilding of the 
personnel, the trained skill and knowl 
edge whereby our textile industry may 
be brought to the highest state of ef- 
ficiency and economy. 

ENDOWMENTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Another manner in which the manu- 


as 
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facturers as individuals could aid in the 
development of the work of the textile 
schools would be along the lines fo] 
lowed the English manufacturers 
who realize full well the necessity o: 
stimulating and improving the high 
forms of technical textile schools. It 
proposed here to interest manufacturer 
and employers in general in taking 
more active interest in the schools | 
subscribing to the up-keep of the 
search departments of the schools 
sum of $25,000 a year for the term 
five years is sought; contributions ran, 
ing from $25 to $250 per year are asked 
Half of the amount subscribed ma 
properly be used for scholarships to pr 
vide education for the most deservin; 
students, and the other half used 
laboratory and other experimental w 

in the textile schools. 

This suggestion has already been mad; 
to textile manufacturers, and results a 
now being plainly indicated, as sever 
contributions have been made recent! 
to the Philadelphia Textile School 
this character by individual manufa 
turers. The English manufacturer has 
finally become aware of what can be 
accomplished by this research work, and 
this is the field in which the textile 
school is too often handicapped. If th 
American textile industry hopes to hold 
a commanding position in the marts of 
the world in competition with the oth: 
industrial nations, upon the conclusion 
of the war, it is absolutely necessar 
that immediate steps be taken to brin; 
the American textile, and other technica! 
schools, up to the highest stages of ef 
ficiency. This can best be accomplished 
by the individual support of every man 
facturer throughout the country, as well 
as by the active co-operation and fin 
cial support of the United States Gi 
ernment. 


by 


Solving the Industry’s Problems 


Testing and 
oC 


Applied 


Research 


Work for Mills and Government 


By WILLIAM E. HATCH, President New 
| HAVE felt for a long time that it NEW 
would be a splendid thing for the tex 


tile schools, and a great benefit to man- 
ufacturers, if a co-operation 
could be brought about between them. 
It has become an accepted fact that the 
development of industrial and technical 
education in a country has been fol 
lowed in it by a movement that has 
developed manufacture and commerce 
in proportion to the amount of such 
furnished the youth of the 
There is a feeling that textile 
manufacturers have not made the full- 
est possible use of textile schools and 
have, therefore, failed to realize some 
of the benefits that should accrue to the 
industry from these schools. 

The textile schools of this country, in 
the comparatively short period of the 
existence of most of them, have proven 


ck ser 


education 
country 


of great benefit to the industry and 
their graduates are filling more and 
more positions of responsibility in it 


But much more is possible if manufac- 
turers and the schools work closer to- 
gether. 

This subject is especially timely at 
for this has just re- 
turned to power a national administra- 
tion which is determined to encourage 
foreign competition with our domestic 
industries. There are strong indica- 
tions that the ending of the military war 
will be the beginning of a relentless 
commercial war, in which our Amer- 
ican industries must fight under the 
handicap of higher wages and higher 
overhead costs. 


present, country 


3edford Textile School 
BEDFORD SCHOOL’S INSTRUCTION AN 
RESULTS 

The New Bedford Textile School of 
fers to-day to students both day and 
evening opportunity to acquire a know! 
edge of every branch of cotton textil: 
manufacturing from the raw cotton to 
and including the dyeing and finishing 
of the cloth. It gives instruction also 
in most of the industries closely allied 
to it and has one of the best equipped 
knitting departments in the world with 
comprehensive courses. 

It has had an enrollment in its ey 
ning classes alone of 9,586, with an a 
tual individual attendance of 6,140. I 
recent years it has been unable to 
mit all applying in certain classes 
lack of machinery or room. Each yeat 
has seen an increase in the applications 
for admission, showing that the opera 
tives value what the school can do 
them. It is greatly to their credit w 
they will come to the school night aft 
night, rain or shine, after a hard d 
work in the mill or other occupati 
It should put to shame the young 
who have the opportunity to attend 
day classes, but do not, frequently 
cause they are not willing to de 
years to acquiring a vocat 
which offers a future equal to that 
other manufacturing industries. | 
many of these young men move along 
the lines of least resistance at a t 
when they should put forth their g: 
est energy, and that they realize t! 
mistake when it is too late 

The day classes have had an ent 


some 
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vent of 555, with an actual individual 
ttendance of 297. There should be 
lany more young men to take up this 
ork, and I am sure there would be if 
ey had more active encouragement 
rom manufacturers and others directly 
yncerned. I may be wrong, but I think 
person makes a mistake who advises 
young man, who has the time and 
eans at his command, to go into a mill 
d attend the textile school at night 
ther than day. 
The positions of responsibility that 
e graduates of the school, both of the 
y and evening classes, are securing 
ter a few years out of school show 
e value of the knowledge gained by 
e students, and the tacit appreciation 
least of their employers. 
TESTING AND RESEARCH WORK 
In several departments of the school 
search and investigations into current 
xtile problems have been carried on 
rom time to time. In the chemistry 
d dyeing department the work has 
n carried on sometimes as_ thesis 
rk of individual students and at other 
mes as co-operative work by the ad- 
vanced classes and their instructors. 
Some of the subjects that have been 
vestigated in this work are as fol- 
ws: The establishing of a standard 
r measurement of color; the losses in 


TESTING 


LABORATORY, CHEMISTRY 


ile strength and weight by scouring 
bleaching of 32s suitable 
methods for stripping and redyeing of 
lored goods; comparison of the value 
various bleaching agents for cotton; 
degumming of ramie fiber; methods 


cotton; 


t 


measuring the weight of starch in a 
ter emulsion by 
gravity 
Some of the subjects that have been 
stigated by students and instructors 
the following: The quality of steam 
1 supply in New Bedford, 1914; the 
lity of steam coal supply in New 
lford, 1916; substances used for belt 
ssings in New Bedford cotton mills ; 
parison of the various lubricants 
in New Bedford cotton mills; the 
ire of substances used for sizing 
ton warps for weaving; the starches 
idered by the fine goods mills as 
ible for making sizing. 
he following tests have been mad 
e students in their regular practice 


means of its spc 


k; For quality and labor cost in using 
or short drafts on roving and spin 
frames; for quality and labor cost 

sing three or four processes of rov- 
frames for the same numbers of 

for strength using different kinds 
top rolls on spinning frames; for 
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strength of yarn, using different 
amounts of twist; for contraction and 
expansion, using different amounts of 
twist in single and ply yarn; for qual- 
ity and strength of yarn, using different 
settings and taking out different 
amounts of waste at the comber; for 
effect of humidity on the amount of 
waste taken out; for effect of humidity 
on the running of roving frames; draw 
ing frame tests for number of doublings 
used, number of processes used and the 
weight of sliver per yard; effect on the 
amount of waste removed at comber, 
using different processes in preparing 
lap for the comber; the effect on the 
quality, using long or short drafts at 
the card. 
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WORK FOR MILLS AND GOVERNMENT 
Further tests have been made for the 
Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization, by 
the heads of departments to determine 
the effect of fumigation in the bleach 
ing value of cotton; the relative bleach 
ing, dyeing and mercerizing properties 
of Arizona cotton; and. the 
bleaching values of the five 
cotton 


relative 

standard 
grades of east of the 
Mississippi, and grown west of the Mis 
sisippi. For the United States Navy a 
set of color vision standards have been 
prepared, 


gvrown 


In the carding and spinning depart 


ment the following are some of the 


tests that have been made for outside 
parties during the past few years 
Tests for working flax straw and dif 


ferent kinds of vegetable fibers on cot 
ton machinery . combing wool on the cot 
cotton and South 
American cotton for spinning qualities ; 
various lots of American 
amounts of waste: one 

cotton for carding and 
ities; several lots of Sea 

for amount of waste and 
four bales of fumigated and 
non-fumigated Peruvian cotton; several 


ton comber; Cuban 
cotton tor 
lot of American 
spinning qual 
Island cotton 
strength of 
yarn; 
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lots of Arizona Egyptian cotton, of 
which the United States Department of 
Agriculture has six bales going through 
at the present time 

Exhaustive tests have been made also 
by the head of the cotton spinning de 
partment to determine the amount of 
short that is removed from the 
cotton in running it through the comber 

In the knitting department a great 
many lots of yarn have been knit into 
cloth for New Bedford and other Mas- 
sachusetts mills to determine the tex 
ture of the yarn used, and written opin 
ions have been given as to the results 

In these and other ways has the 
school tried to be of direct practical as 
sistance to the Much 


fiber 


industry more 





TESTING LABORATORY, CARDING AND SPINNING 


could be done in tests and research 
work if time and means permitted. Thx 
amount that can be done by the regular 
instructors must necessarily be limited. 
What is needed are special men for the 
work, who can give their whole 
tion to it and have the 
laboratories. 
DEMAND EXCEEDS 
The usefulness of 


would be 


atten 
use of special 
SUPPLY OF GRADUATES 
textile schools 


greatly increased if more 
young men could be induced to attend 
the day train themselves 
for the higher positions of the industry 
Chere is bound to be a growing demand 
for such men, especially as the quality 
of workers in the mills is not, to sa 
the least, improving 

Why more young 
up this line of work is 
There are a great 


classes and 


take 
hard to see 


men do not 


variety 
for which the textile 
men and the 


of positions 
schonls fit 
remuneration in this great 
industry compares favor 
ably with that for positions of respon 


young 
and growing 


ibility in other business enterprises. | 


do not know what the experience of 
other textile schools is, but the New 
Bedford Textile School has more ap 


plications to fill responsible positions 


than it has suitable men to recommend 
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HOW MANUFACTURERS 


How can the 


MAY CO-OPERATE 
manutacturers aid the 
textile schools more than 
ing? These are 
suggest 


thev are do- 
some of the 
themselves 


ways that 
First, by encour- 
men who have the 

means to atiend the day 
and their operatives the evening classes, 
and by 


aging 
and 


young time 


classes 
giving the graduates of these 
classes an opportunity to 
value. Second, by 


prove their 


y visiting the schools 
more frequently and advising with the 
Management as to the curriculum and 
the changes, if any, needed to meet the 
new problems constantly arising in the 


industry Third, by giving brief talks 


to the students, setting forth the op- 
portunities in the industry and the 
things to seek and to avoid Fourth, 
by using the textile schools as_ their 
research laboratories and co-operating 
with them to engage the most skilled 
experts possible to investigate techni- 


cal problems of the industry 


VALUE OF RESEARCH WORK 

In making these suggestions I de so 
with the belief that the 
our manufacturers in_ the 


dustry 


majority of 

textile in 
are beginning to realize, if they 
are not already convinced, of the value 
of technical and work in the 
industries of a 


furnishes to the 


research 
—_ he 
development of the 


country Germany 
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world the most striking example of the 
value of technical training in the devel 
opment of industrial enterprises in a 
Within fifty vears 


tion insignificant in manufactures, 


country irom a na- 


with 
no commerce of any moment, she has 
first rank in 
lines has an 
periority The 
clopment has 
her state 


risen to the both and in 


many acknowledged su- 
chief factor in this de 
that 


technical 


been the attention 


men have given to 


and industrial education. Germany has 


technical schools of almost every de 
scripticn, among tlem textile schools, 
while many of her great factories em- 
k y man ‘ men, gradnate of 
her universities, Whose whole time is 
leve d to 4m rel uong line n 
which the factors engaged 

A MEAGRE RECORD OF BENEFACTION 

In conclusion I regret to say that tl 
New Bedford Textil School has no en 
dowment, and but one scholarship of 
three thousand dollars, producing one 
hundred and twenty dollars a year, the 


gitt of William Firth, Esq., of Bost mn 
This has been the means of he Iping sey 
eral young men to attend the school. and 
we wish there manufacturers 
inspired to follow Mr. Firth’s 

The National 


were more 
example. 


\ssociation of Cotton 
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rd medal e 
r king the highest 
Complete Cotton Manutacturing 
the three years, provided 
rol ie) mor students grad 
ne i © cy Se 

t e th ticle without 


mown . 
4 se 


making acknowledgment to the makers 
of textile machinery in this country, 
and to several of England, who have 


ven most generous in their gifts to the 


11 


school, enabling it to develop more ray 


would have peen possible 


The Textile Sechool—A Partner of the Industry 


Practical Methods by Which Its 


Activities May 


e benefit of the textile industry 

1 hie 1 cic nd thos« originally iC 
thes schools were not onl 

! turers, but included men en 
page in the distribution of the com 
pleted material, as well as those who 


who dealt in the 
requisite to the 


machines or 
naterial, all being 

It would be presumed then 
1 of these interests would be 
served by the schools, and in turn that 





these interests would be active in as 
sisting the schools to better serve their 
interests The very foundation then 
upon which textile education rests pre 
sumes co-operation between industry 
and school 


It should be borne in mind that manu 
facturing of textiles is only one depart 
wider field of the industry, 
manufacturing interests ar« 
ones affected by the suc 
textile education, it 


that the 


ment of the 
and as the 
only 
cess or failure of 
subject as 


1 fair to assume 
sioned for this symposium is intended 
to cover in the discussion the broader 


spect. rather than 2 consid ation of 








only one of the several departments 

At the outset manufacturers of ma- 
chines and material contributed from 
their stock, individuals of means and 
inter ed ou the indust1 donated 
i e establishment f some 
ce ! 1 rection t ome 
build ‘ ildings 1 schools 
and the stat ich is. indirectly 
rreatly benefited by the improvement 
f the textile industry, has made appro- 
priations for maintenance and equip 
ment \ 1 1 ] e been ittracted 
to the schools because t opportu- 
nities offered in the textile field for 
trained uth, an thers have at 
tena¢ ( | Is because oO the en- 


couragement given by textile men, wild 


later have sought these youths for po 
. ' 
sitions in the mill, commission house, 
laboratory or power plant The in 
dustry then has done at least three 


things It has established these schools 


. } 
it has encouraged young men to attend 

: ’ ] 
and it has made opportunities for su 
and be of service 


men to grow 


world. It has done 
| f an it do 


you 
to the 





these things 
more in 


} 1 
three nes 


( 
of thes 


HOULD BE ABLE rO ANTICIPATI 


ould not he presumed that in ask 








ine these questions in this way that all 
the activity is on the side I the indus 
try id that such activity ends with the 
initiation, for certainly the mere estab 
lishment of the school without active 
support cannot expected to bring sat 
sfact results Furthermore, — the 
s nnot do what is expected of it 
‘ it knows some of the conditions 

‘ ] 1 hlems tc hye col, 
Its ( 1 s in the help 

nd : 

‘ ‘ Its 
Ss ‘ Ss 
Ts ete ere , < 


Be 


Principal 


Capitalized 


Lowell School 


Pextil 


the industry, and not a feedin 


industry 


parasite 


and State and 


The 


upon the pro 


j 
school 18 


ducing nothing anxious 


suggestions and constructivé 


to receiv¢ 


criticism from the other departments 


Unless it is kept alive and in immediate 


touch by these and has to search 


for itself for the difficulties confronting 


mcans, 


the industry, it will always lag behind 


the time when it would be of 
help. It will 


cumstances, be a 


greatest 


always, under such cit 
follower not a leader. 
If it could be advised of present condi 
tions, as well as those that are to come, 
it would lead and be ready to assist 
when the crucial period came. To meet 
this ideal schools must either be advised 
advance that 


three or four years in 
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outlook 


Pen or 


picture. 
fteen years ago textile men did 
as fully as they do now, 


presents a_ different 
not appreciate, 
the possibl sources ot 


to be 


mission of 


waste or savings 
made in the 
power, 


generation or 
nor the 
that could be attained and the produc- 
efficient and 
The 
knowledge ol 
has brought 
that is to 
be of great value to the industry. Thes« 
and 


trans 
economies 


uuon increased by the more 
logically arranged mill and plant. 
engineer with a 
manufacturing 


nio existence a 


textile 
conditions 
new agency 


changed conditions requirements 
have been met in some degree by the 
textile 
hy the 


men in the 


school through its graduates and 
foresighted suggestions of the 
industry. 

[he requirement of the industry for 
men having not only textile technical 
training, but knowledge of business 
and that they 
better and more accurately correlate the 


methods systems may 
commercial in the manufacturing 
branches, has warranted the introduc 
tion into the textile school curriculum 
of certain subjects of accounting. The 
fact that the industry readily absorbs 
men is sufficient proof that the 
fulfillment of the suggestion from th« 
industry on the part of the school has 


| 
these 


been made. This is another example 
of the co-operation between industry 
and_ school. 

There are undoubtedly many other 


Ss 
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VIEW Ot} 


graduates properly trained may be ready, 


or else the cutriculum of the school 


must be sufficiently broad and thorough 
hat the graduates at anv time will be 
able, because of their thorough training 


in fundamentals, to adapt themselves to 
meet the new conditions 
CHANGED CONDITIONS 


When _ the 


hardly 


AND REQUIREMENTS 


school was established 
included in 


the course of study other branches 


anyone would have 


1 
| 


1an 
those which had to do with the tech 
nics Of yarn and cloth manufacture, and 


which had to do with condi 
at that time Probably 
that the men in the 
industry would 


thoss 


is they wer 


only 


tions 


no one expect d 


} 
need to know 


textile 


how dyestuffs were made or cloths 
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needs that are now appreciated by mill 
men and in which the textile school can 
| The school would be 
interested to know of these, 
to be apprised of future 
can be only dimly seen at 
Much can thus be 
manufacturers and other departments of 
the industry to make the textile school 


ve of assistance 
as well as 
problems that 
the 


done by the 


present 
time. 


1f greater service through the breadth 
of training given to those young men 
who leave its doors 
PRACTICAL AID TO WORTHY STUDENTS 
As stated, the second influence that 


the industry has exerted was to en 


courage young men to attend the tex 
f 4 active 


tile school before commenctt 


work, but as in the case of the 


] ment of the school the work does 
ot end here. The encouragement by 
mill men of worthy young men to at 
tend textile schools may be interpreted 
n avery broad way d permits a tar 
ight mill man to provide means 
ounge met lay receive a tec 
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nical education and then enter the t 
tile plant. This may be arranged 
providing scholarships upon a compet 
tive basis or otherwise, but better s 
the may be given by loa 
with the understanding that return 
ment is to be made to th« 
efactor, or to 


assistance 


original | 
another worthy stud 
when the first has attained an earni 
capacity. Scholarships without carej 
conditions are often 
they do not 
thrift. Loans to provide 
whole of 


dangerous in 


encourage economy 
part 


school expenses, wit] 


proper condition tor payment 
scholastic standing, act to stimul 
scholarship and thrift. While it 


hardly be expected that a young 1 
would bind himself to servitude in 
particular plant in 
payment of school tuition or expe: 
yet one who 
cannot be 


consideration 
been thus 
than grateful 
the man who has given material assi 
ance and would naturally reciprox 
by giving first consideration to an op: 
ing offered by him. In this way 
farsighted man has assisted a 
youth and improved the organization 
his mill. 

CREATING SUPPLY OF FUTURE MANAGI 

The third way in which the mil 
have assisted the schools and may 
tinue to help, is by employing the 
This action has not 
merely to assist the school, nor sh 
it be done from a philanthropic n 
tive, but rather because the product 
the school has some value and the t 
tile mill is to derive a benefit. Mor 
mills can profit in this way and mig! 
employ in minor jobs a number 
graduates fresh from school, thus ¢ 
ing the young men a chance to sl 
their worth and the mill to pick 
who best meets the requirements 
the job. 

During the summer vacation the n 
could provide opportunity for 
dent to spend at least three-quarte: 
of his time working at any job 
the experience and the money that 
worth. The mill, on the 
hand, may have a chance t 
young man and _ to 
summers and 
result that a future 
perintendent or agent is early sel 
and trained by succeeding years of 
for the ultimate 
Several young men and mills have 
fited by this method in the past, 
the plan should work in the future 

What has been written concert 
the co-operation of the manufactur 
is equally true of the one who bu 
the machines to produce the materi 
He bas helpful at the 
of the textile school by providing 
chinery and he 
many 
this 


has 
otherwise 


ASSIS 


wort 


or; 





uates heen de 


the st 


job is 
study 
follow him 
SCVE ral school 


the 


years 


overseer, Ss 


perience positi 


b en beginni 


been mindful 
value of ha 
constantly up 


has 
the 
kept 


cases of 
equipment 

Many changes 
ments have been made from 
tions by members of the instruct 
staff, and the close and detailed st 
given to the machines by the stud: 
with a fundamental training in 
cannot but result in later 
gestions for improved operation. 
SOLVING THE "S PRORLI 
Che preceding subject matter pert 


date and impr 


suge 


chanics 
INDUSTRY § 
manu! 


to the co-operation between 


turers and school for the purpost 
improving the educational value ot 
institution and the better training 5 


the student \nother whet 
the school can be of 
industry is in the solution of new 
special manufacturing problems 

vestigation into processes that may 


means 


assistance 


application in the industry Work 
this sort would be carried | 
instructors in such time as g 
vailable and under circumstat 
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Lhe trained 
textile 
serve the industry as experts giving 
ice in the departments in 
h they may be engaged. Such work, 
course, cannot be undertaken to the 
riment of the regular work of in 
iction, but where properly timed 
broadening the 
thus 


ud give reliable results 


teachers at a schooi 


ps oft 


several 


means of 


es as a 


erience of the teaching force, 


sing it more valuable both to the 
school and to the industry of the coun 
at large. 
NDS FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATION 


some institutions of learning there 
been appropriations or donations 
inds to be used for the purpose of 


some special investigation, the results of 
which might be of large pecuniary value 
t e donor. In some cases a firm, or 

, have made provisions of this sort 
Doubtless there are many unsolved 
problems in the textile industry that 
could in a similar manner be referred 
to the textile school. The school stands 
ready to do work of this sort within its 
scope of equipment and the available 
ti f its instructors 


Development of Textile 


of the value of science to indus- 

y, the clamor for more science in edu- 

cation and the measures afoot for the 
promotion of scientific research into in- 
dustrial problems, are capable of mis- 
construction. Those who read of these 
movements in the newspapers are apt to 
suppose that English manufacturers are 
plunging with new vigor into scientific 
work. The truth is that in the textile 
industry, and in several others, less than 


+} 
ul 


7 ‘HE current discussions in England 
fs 


e usual amount of research is being 
ne, The amount has never been very 
great and the quantity is now sub-nor- 
mal, not want of faith 
its utility but because the men who 
ould be carrying it on are engaged in 
ne form or another of war service. 

It is perfectly plain that when the 
whole young manhood of a nation is or- 
ganized for war, activities 
suffer and laboratory assistants 
sufficient training to be valuable in 
research have other calls upon 
They have been drafted 
field, into chemical works or to 
factories in which their work is deemed 
f more immediate importance to the 
nation. Industrial research departments, 


"1 


ike all other departments, are short of 


labor 


because of any 


peace-time 


Nave to 


their services. 
into the 


[he talk has increased but the work 
has decreased and the talk is mainly of 
what ought to be done, or is going to be 
lone There need, however, be no 
loubt that a sufficient number of British 
textile manufacturers have been aroused 
to insure a largely increased amount of 
attention to the mysteries surrounding 


textile fibers and textile processes. Men 
ire ready with money and with faith in 
the 


¢ possibilities of enlarging the bound- 
iries of existent knowledge and the 
gover ent is pledged to give them help. 


NEGLIGENCE RECOGNIZED 


nviction that industrial England 
has heen remiss in the past and that it 
must better in future is so widespread 
t universal, but not everybody 
sees through the difficulties of a practi 
‘al uf ition. It is easy to grasp the 
t dyewares are chemicals and 
anufacture them we. must have 
but not quite so simple to see 
mistry and physics are going to 
man in the mill. 
thing to realize that we have 


} 


een negligent in the past 
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TESTING LABORATORIES, LOWELI 


Research 


Taken Final 


Shape—Government Cooperating 


By J. A 


HUNTER 


Technical and industrial training of the most thorough character, includ- 
ing systematic research work, was an important feature of Germany's long 


preparation for commercial supremacy and war. 


In organizing a broad plan 


of preparedness to meet post-war conditions in industry and commerce Great 
Britain has become conscious of the important part that scientific research may 
play in industrial progress and of her comparative lack of systematic effort of 


this nature. 


Most subservient to rule-of-thumb methods is its greatest industry 


textiles; and it is this British industry that is now evincing the liveliest 
interest in ways and means of developing research work. 
English correspondent, J. 


We have asked our 


A. Hunter, to tell us of the progress that has been 


made, and, although he shows that plans are still somewhat nebulous, they 
should be found of peculiar interest to manufacturers of this country, for they 
are already commencing to feel the need of similar effort. 


and another to know where to begin to 
remedy affairs for the future. Manu 
facturers hitherto have had so little idea 
that they might be said to have had none 
Even textile teachers have avowed 
themselves at a loss for a subject of re 
search to set before their advanced stu- 
dents. Scientists have scolded manufac- 
turers severely without supplying the 
practical lead for which manufacturers 
have looked. Accordingly, a good deal 
of discussion has run to waste without 
elucidating the use and meaning of re 
search 


RESEARCH WORK DEFINED 


Like many another good name, that of 
scientific research has been misapplied 
and devoted to trivialties. It is not “ re- 
search” to do in a textile school what 
any manufacturer might do in the mill 
by treating raw material in a variety of 
different Nor is it research to 
test coal, oil or soap for its commercial 
properties. A distinction must be drawn 
between experiments made for practical 
and immediate ends and such as are 
made for the discovery of hidden prop- 
erties and laws. 


ways. 


One important textile company in 
Lancashire has its laboratory at the mill 
for the solution of minor troubles and 
its separate 
where 


research 
The spheres of 
tinct, and although the 


Staffs are 


laboratory else 
the two are dis 

control is the 
different. 
works in the present, the other for the 


future and the 


same, the One 


business of the r¢ 





searchers cannot be more closely defined 
than as to throw such a light upon pro 
more 
is happening 
definition might 
search at large. 


known of 
them, This 
textile re- 


be comes 
within 
serve for 


cesses that 


what 


It a'ms at the discovery 
of those facts of whatever nature which 
affect the behavior of the materials and 
processes of textile work. It includes 
dyeing but not dyemaking, it involves 
consideration of machines but does not 
into textile engineering. The 
knowledge that may be gained has not 
necessarily any practical bearing at all, 
but upon the other hand it may make 
entirely new practices possible. The dis 
tinction is, in a modified sense, that be 
tween science “pure” and “ applied.” 


extend 


PRIVATE RESEARCH DEPARTMENTS 


Research departments have been in 
stalled by various industrial concerns 
The Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ 
\ssociation, the largest producers of fine 
count yarn and the owners of a planta- 
tion on the Mississippi, engage the ser- 


vices of Lawrence Ball, a most distin- 
guished botanist Tootal, Broadhurst, 
Lee Co., Ltd., have upon their director 
ate J. H. Lester, M. Sc., a chemist who 


for many years had charge of the Man 
chester Chamber of Commerce Testing 
House and who has studied yarns and 
goods in all their bearings. The 


ford Dyers’ 


Brad 
\ssociation, a concern large 
ly dependent for its success upon patent 
finishes, employs trained men to work 
out the relationship between the 


twist of 
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varns and structure of cloths and. thi 


treatment required in tinishing to pr 


duce given results. The research opera 
tions of these and other large compan 
are private and nothing can be said 
about them except that their efforts are 
Phese 


in no way 


efforts would le 
public e1 


deavors and those who are already bus) 


serious private 


superseded by 


upon problems of moment to themselv« 


ire among the best friends of schemes 


tor the endowment of public scientil 
work 
WORK NOT oO RB CENTRALIZED 


Cotton, wool, flax and silk have thei 


points in common with each other and 


case ~ight be made out for founding a 


central research institution for the im 


study of all and any of the 
fibres and the 


partial 


incidents of their manu 


facture. Some economy could be show 
in staffs, rents and expenses, but de 
velopment in the United Kingdom ts un 
likely to take this form. The industries 


cotton in Lancashire, | 


are localized Woo 
predominantly in Yorkshire, flax in the 
north of Ireland and east of Scotland 

and it is recognized as important upon 
all hands to maintain as close a connec 
tion as possible between the industries 
and the workers The small 
gain accruing from centralization would 
be far more than offset by the loss of in 
timacy, and if there are advantages in 
centralization there are great advantage 
also in separating the workers and in 
setting different teams to the solution 
of allied problems independently, It 

virtually settled that the public research 
work upon textiles will be conducted at 
separate centres, 
those centres of the several industries 


research 


corresponding with 


The organization or prosecution of ré 
search would be 
the young 
parts of the 
posed to work too exclusively throug! 
them. 


undertaken gladly by 
universities in the textile 


country, but it is not pro 


The interests of teachers in sci 
ence is known and admitted. The neces 
sity of a link between the educators of 
research assistants and the research in 
stitutes is recognized. but it is the in 
terest of the manufacturer that the of 
ficial Advisory Council for 
Research is seek 


Industrial 
kindle and th 
largely in manu 


ing to 
administrati will be 
facturers’ hands. The manufacturer is 
expected to find, not all but half of the 


upkeep of tl establish 
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ents, and in some quarters it is clear 
hat money would be more readily forth 
oming for separate research institutes, 
he property of the industry, than for 


iepartments under university contro! 


FINANCING HAS BEGUN 


rhe business of research 
has already begun. In Yorkshire an 
ort to raise £5,000 a year for five 


irs, half for scholarship and half for 


hnancing 


esearch, is being made under the aus 
ices of the West Riding County Coun 
In Lancashire 


contributions, 


cil and Leeds University 
2 scheme for voluntary 
vased upon the number of spindles or of 
yoms 1S proposed and likely to go into 
effect. In the north of Ireland interest 
n technical improvements i especially 
keen and may lead as a first measure, to 
operation in flax-retting investiga- 
ions at the experimental flax-growing 
station at Selby, Yorkshire. The Silk 
\ssociation arranging its own modest 
scheme of work to be conducted prin 
cipally at the Imperial College of Sct 
nee, London, upon funds jointly pro 
vided by the trade and the Govern- 
cotton and wool efforts 
promise the chief ones and to 


e centered respectively on Manchester 


ment The 


to he come 


and Leeds 


CONSERVATISM EXPECTED 


[here is no reason to look for a hasty 
development such as has been forced 
necessity in some other direction 
The national position in respect of tex 
les is not at all the same as in dye 
vares, optical glass or magnetos. There 
either urgency to produce immediate 
oncrete results nor the possibility of ob 


is impossible for the 
present to do more than lay plans and 
the future and al- 
ve not taken 


nothing prt 





final shape 


t can be said that there 1s 





ite a them The spirit of cau- 

n that trong in the average Eng 

} 101 wil ventures, and the 

t espe ible opinion is equally 

ainst starting upon too big a scale and 
+ program 

\ll res nd matter f feeling 

a and it has been forcibly rep 

t res ch institutions 

st feel their way into their proper 

unnels of work They have to learn 


nce what is the work most 
being done and then to apply 
Contact 


from experi 
in need of 
themselves in those directions 
with the industry is relied on to show 
them the real problems to tackle and so 
long as they keep in close touch with the 
daily difficulties of manufacturing there 
is no fear of their not making them- 
selves useful. But if research workers 
secluded like monks, and to 
carry on operations which no outsider 


are to be 


is qualified to understand, patience with 
them will soon be exhausted 


SUBJECTS FOR INVESTIGATION 


So little scientific work has been done 
upon textiles that a man accustomed to 
think in scientific terms finds himself 
able to jot down promising subjects for 
of twenty or thirty 
There is no shortage of 


research at the rate 
n an hour 


subjects for inquiry, every one of them 


iding into others and each involving 
in unlimited expenditure of time and 
abot From the purely scientific point 
view the subjects are only too nu- 


1erous and confusing and a statement 
f them becomes too abstract and re 
note for the plain man. The manufac- 
turer, when he has constructive ideas at 
ll, does less than justice to the scientific 
omplexities of the case. A program 
Cal at |} 


vest have only the relation that 
i table of contents has to a book and the 
suggestions that have been propounded 


Dm 


by Henry P. Greg, of Manchester, are 


simply a skeleton. To those who are 
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thinking out a scheme for the benefit 
of the cotton industry, Mr. Greg has 
presented the following list of subjects 
as deserving scientific investigation: 

The laws governing the growth and 
development of the cotton fiber. 

The relations of the properties of the 
fiber to the count it will spin. 

Phe qualities in the fiber required for 
strength, elasticity, luster, etc. 

The effect of processes on the fiber. 

The sizing of yarns. 

The influence of humidity and the 
best ways of applying it. 

The utilization of waste products. 

The list could be lengthened but even 
as it stands it obviously involves an im 
mense number of considerations. Ques- 
tions of soil, rainfall, climate and plant 
growth are implied, as well as innumer 
able experiments with examinations 
from every point of view and the use 
of all the natural sciences. Every as- 
pect of every incident furnishes ma- 
terial for research so that even this lim- 
ited catalogue might employ a_ small 
army of workers for an indefinite num- 
ber of years. Such a list serves as a 
rough guide to direction, but until it has 
been analyzed and considered at length 
it is nothing more. When the real dif- 
ficulties at which it points are con 
fronted, it remains to select those indi- 
vidual features which seem to allow new 
progress to be made. 

In the opinion of chemists associated 
with the bleaching business, research di 
rected towards the explanation of well 
known, but imperfectly understood, 
phenomena met in bleaching would al- 
infallibly 
cheme embodying the items on which 


most facilitate progress \ 
enlightenment is wished is in course of 
being drawn up. It is not promised that 
the outcome will be large cash returns. 
The research will explain more exactly 
what happens while goods are being 
bleached and with this information some 
errors may be avoided. 
INCENTIVE TO DISCOVERY 

It is well understood that the benefit 
of discoveries cannot be confined, Just 
as there are no secrets in business thers 
are none in science. The maximum life 
scientific discovery 
is called two years and not many remair 
unpenetrated for so long. The know) 
edge that is gained cannot be kept secret 
but better or worse use of the discovery 
can be made and the knowledge can he 
improved on, as it commonly is 

The incentive to go on with the prose 
cution of discovery is that 
turers who do not continually enlarge 


time Of a secret in 


manu fac- 


their knowledge are beaten in the race 
by those who do. The complaint against 
British manufacturers is not that they 
have failed to make good use of such 
information as they have obtained, but 
that they have not been sufficiently be- 
forehand in getting new knowledge It 
has often been said of them that they 
are ignorant of science, and manufac 
turers meeting together to promote the 
knowledge of science confess their er 
rors. They have worried along solving 
painfully by their unassisted 
problems that would have been settled 
with a fraction of the 


selves 


trouble by the 


advice of an «¢ xper lenced — screntihe 
helper It is not too sure that some of 
them do not look to the research insti- 
tutes for services for which they ought 
to pay a chemist. There are consultant 
chemists whose help in any practical 
emergency is obtainable for a retaining 
fee of a few pounds a year, and it is not 
desirable from any point of view to take 
the bread out of these 


and convert the 


men’s mouths 
research laboratories 
into mere testing houses. 

»o tar as can be seen, it will be the 
business of the research institutes to re 
fer manufacturers to suitable consultant 
chemists whep the services required are 


such as consultants ordinarily perform. 
The functions of the researcher are of 
a higher order and properly consist in 
giving industrial chemists new material 
upon which to work in solving the 
troubles of their clients. 


SERVICES OF TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


The Textile Institute is answerable 
for much of the prominence that the 
subject of textile research has attained. 
In its open meetings the need for re- 
search has been repeatedly discussed and 
the institute made itself responsible for 
one small research which, but for the 
war, should now have fruit. 
This work was to facilitate the identi- 
fication of indigo and to permit of stand- 
ards being fixed for cloth sold as indigo- 
dyed, a matter of considerable interest 
to woolen manufacturers. The chief 
service of the Institute may prove to 
be its use as a common meeting ground 
for consultation with the several par- 
ties concerned and the digestion and 
formulation of workable schemes. All 
branches of textile industry are involved 
in the new fervor to promote the study 
of industrial science in the United King- 
dom but no single authority other than 
the institute stands as representative of 
the whole. 

The institute is young in years, being 
founded in 1911, and its membership 
is somewhat fewer than 500, but by 
virtue of its independent existence for 
the express purpose of promoting sci- 
ence, technology and commerce in the 
textile industries, it has served as a 
most valuable means of condensing 
trade opinion. By enlarging its func- 
tions the body might have undertaken 
full charge, at any rate, of the cotton 
researches. Its 


borne 


organizers have pre- 
ferred to retain their advisory position, 
aiming at rendering developments pos 
sible, not at actually carrying them out. 
Che Institute is godfather to all the 
schemes and is the one organic link be 
tween all sections of the industry. The 
plan for a Manchester research insti 
tution is being shaped under its auspices 
and a close connection is maintained be 
tween the Institute and the work in 
progress at Leeds. 
WORK IN PROGRESS AT LEEDS 

The Leeds University is undertaking 
research into the electrification of wood 
and other fibers, a subject which has 
engaged the attention of several investi- 
gators in the course of the last fifty 
years. Remedies in the form of humidi- 
fication are known, and two other means 
of counteracting electrical disturbances 
are said to be effective; one employing 
high-tension electrical currents, the 
other radio-active substances. The 
remedy in common use is that of storing 
oil-combed tops for a sufficient length 
of time to insure their good spinning. 

Dr. S. A, Shorter, of Leeds, in pur- 
suing studies into the nature of the 
problem has arrived at the discovery 
that friction is not required in order to 
electrify wool. The phenomenon 1s 
usually seen in the presence of fric- 
tion, as when a_ well-dried piece is 
pulled over a measuring table, or when 
the fibers are being drawn for spinning 
Che fact has been established 
without 


purposc a 
that electrification is 
friction simply by drying wool and then 
reducing the temperature. The prac- 
tical bearings of the discovery are not 
evident as yet and it is not clear how 
practice can be modified to avoid the 
effect, but the investigations are not fin- 
ished and the commercial value of the 
attempt consequently cannot be esti- 
mated 
By means of lectures to mill men and 
1 7 ° > 
articles in the press, the Textile De- 
partment of Leeds University is draw- 
ing attention to facts well known to 


caused 
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physicists and chemists but not apprec’ 
ated hitherto by manufacturers. Demo: 
strations are given with the aid 
polarized light to exhibit the effects 
strains caused in the drying or fin 
ing of fibers and fabrics. Cloth scour: 
are being initiated into the details 
the emulsification of oil and wate: 
the presence of soap. These are mi: 
ures for popularizing science rat} 
than for enlarging scientific knowl 
and are thus distinct from pure 
search. They have their value in ass 
ing an understanding of common pr: 
esses and inducing the practical mar 
realize that scientific investigation 
ables causes to be discovered wl 
ordinary observation only permits of 
noting of effects. An unknown am: 
of work is required before the ex; 
mental findings can begin to influ: 
practice in cloth scouring and fir 
ing by pointing out new directions 
practical work to take. 


EXPERIMENTS AT BRADFORD 


With the good will of the Ty 
Institute certain experiments, ra 
empirical than scientific, have en 
made in the Bradford Technical 
lege in the manufacture of Australian 
merino wool into cloth. One hal! 
the raw material was combed in oi! and 
the other half dry combed. Thi 
sultant tops were in part cone-drawn 
open-drawn and continental-drawn and 
the rovings were spun in part on 
cap and mule spindles. The fourteen 
samples of yarn thus obtained 
woven into 28 lengths of cloth and cut 
in halves for clear finishing and face 
finishing. This exercise confirmed th: 
prevalent opinions as to the effects of 
the several courses of treatment 
this experiment is clearly of th 
belonging to the mil! rather than to th 
laboratory, and the results would have 
to be highly refined before the det 
stration could be called scientific 


COLOR CHEMIST’S WORK EASII 


Research work in relation to th: 
ufacture of colors goes on in 
laboratories and in the universit! 
tably of Manchester and Leeds 
making is for chemical manufacturers 
not for textile men, and the n« 
researches can be conducted in 
systematic manner than those 
fibers and processes. The color chemists 
have had the middle of the stag 
the discussions upon the need for scien 
tific work and the importance of their 
operations is indisputable. But essen 
tially the work of the organic chemist 
is of a simpler order than that of th 
textile investigator. The color chemist 
has his ring-compound pure to start 
with and the number of treatments to 
which he can subject it are limited 
number, Reason and experience show 
him which treatments are closed. and 
given high enough ability the chemist 
has the complete picture of operations 
in his own mind and has every part 0 
it under his own control. He can 


j 
' 


modify his compounds to his liking and 
his command over them has no analogy 
at all in the world of fibers and | 

It does not belittle the work 
organic chemist to insist that 
the easier task. The raw mater 
the textile worker are such as 
provides, they are subject to my! 
fluences outside of the experin 
control and their characteristics < 
be modified within narrow limi's 4 
after paying regard to considerations 
which have no place in color chemisty 
There is reason for distinguis/ing 
clearly between the work of 1! 1 
chemist and that of the scientific ‘eX 
man. The problems and the op; ul 
ties of the pair have few point 
semblance and no good causes c 
fining the one with the other 


r 


rics 


she 








o-operative 


= idea of co-operation among 
manufacturers in one line of in- 

try has within comparatively recent 

s had tremendous development. In 
th: old days every manufacturer in a 
ticular kind of business followed his 
own bent in the way of pushing the sale 
of his goods, not hesitating to discredit 
his competitor, and indulging in practices 
which were frequently a detriment to 
the whole industry he represented. This 
practice resulted in retaliation from the 


competitor, until in many cases whole 
industries were demoralized. Besides 
the harm thus done, opportunities for 
improvement were neglected; much 


money Was spent in duplicating adver- 
tising campaigns, and important techni- 
cal problems had to go unsolved for 
lack of sufficient funds possessed by 
any individual manufacturer. Nowadays 
manufacturers get together and work 
for the expansion and improvement of 
their common trade, generally through 
formal organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, the Asso- 
ciation of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, etc., etc. 
HOW THE WORK STARTED 

One of the pioneers in the kind of 
co-operative work referred to was the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 


United States. Through various com 


mittees of this Association, a _ vast 
1 of technical and promotion 
work has been accomplished, probably 
the most important of these ecmmittees 
being known as the Educational Bu- 


reau. This Bureau is a development by 
successive steps from the Advertising 
Committee, instituted in 1904; which in 
1905 was succeeded by the Bureau of 
Promotion and Development. The pres- 


was substituted in 1908, chiefly 


nvenience in writing and print 


l} Advertising Committee was in 
tituted largely with a view to curtail- 
ng waste in advertising. It was felt 

ny manufacturers that the ex- 
pense of the innumerable circulars, 
color cards, signboards, etc., given to 
dealers was becoming burdensome and 
that much of it was of doubtful utility. 


The duty of the new committee was to 
investigate conditions and suggest re- 
forms 


It was soon discovered, however, that 
effective work along these lines was 
impracticable, the matter and methods 
of advertising being a question of indi- 
vidual policy. In the course of this 
preliminary work the members of the 
committee soon became convinced that 
there were great opportunities to serve 

» trade as well as the consuming pub- 
1 widespread demonstration of 
the value of paint as an economic prop- 
osition, and on this basis the committee 





earnestly began its work 

HOW VANCE LEGISLATION WAS MET. 
Simultaneously with this decision 

came e North Dakota paint law, re- 


quiring formule on all paints contain- 
ing other than certain specified ingre- 

nt he ingredients thus exempted 
only a small percentage of the 
legitimately used. The infer- 
m the appearance of the for- 
the can would naturally be in- 
ind as the example of North 


k vas likely to spread, it was 
prot realized that unless the con- 
sum1 public were properly informed, 
Many valuable paint materials would be 
attainted with suspicion and all paint 
mani 


turers would be convicted by 





A Remarkable Example of What May 
Be Accomplished hy Industrial Solidarity 


B. HECKEL, Secretary Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United 


States 


The broad co-operative work conducted by the national organizations 
representing the paint, lumber and Portland cement manufacturers of this 
country has no close counterpart in the textile industry, although the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers are gradually expanding their work to a point 
where it is more nearly comparable to that of the other associations mentioned. 


It is for the purpose of awakening textile manufacturers to the possibilities of 
such co-operative work that we have asked Secretary Heckel of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States to explain in some detail the 
wide variety of technical, research, educational, legislative and publicity work 


conducted by his organization. 


their formulas of using materials, 
which, inferentially, under authority of 
a sovereign state, had been declared 
improper 

The art of paint making, at that 
time, was largely a matter of experi 
ence. Innumerable combinations had 
been tried and discarded, and, by 
natural selection, a few typical formu 
infinite 
successfully used 


las had survived, and _ with 
modifications, were 
all over the country 
It became instantly necessary either 
for manufacturers to abandon. thet 
formulas and adopt only 
recognized as legal in North Dakota, 
or to justify to themselves and the 
paint-consuming public, the 
they were using. This condition was at 


those few 


formulas 





terest of such concerns in the work lies 
in the fact that it tends to enlarge the 
sale and consumption of paints. 

By 1906 the work of the Bureau had 
grown to a point where specialization 
was necessary; it was, therefore, sub 
divided into three sections: a Scientific 
Section, to have charge of research 
work and demonstration; a  Profes- 
sional Section, to have charge of lec- 
ture work; a Publicity Section, to have 
charge ot 
similar work 


newspaper, circular and 


HOW PAINTS ARE TESTED 


A chemical laboratory and later a 
physical laboratory was installed, in 
charge of the Scientific Section, which 
promptly began a series of investiga 
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once recognized as coming within the 
purview of the committee, and work 
both in conjunction with the Legisla- 
tive Committee, who were contesting 
the law in the United States Courts, 
and through the press of the country, 
was promptly inaugurated. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Bureau from the beginning has 
been supported by voluntary contribu 
tions. Annual contributions from mem- 
bers have ranged from $2,500 to $50, 
according to the size of the house and 
the interest taken by it in the work. 
Large annual contributions are also re- 
ceived irom allied industries, manufac- 
turers of raw materials and supplies 
used by paint manufacturers. The in- 


tions, the results of which have made an 
ineflaceable mark on the paint indus 
try of the world. To this section also 
was given charge of the work in con 
nection with the tests which Professor 
Ladd, at the suggestion of the Bureau, 
had instituted at Fargo. An appropria 
tion was made for this work, and a 
series of paint formulas was selected 
for the test, the range including what 
were believed to be good as well as 
what were believed to be bad The 
material as well as the work of pre 
paring these test paints was voluntarily 
and generously contributed by a num- 
ber of the leading paint manufacturers 
of the country. 

During the following year, it was 
decided to duplicate the North Dakota 


Work in the Paint Industry 


tests at Pittsburgh, in conjunction with 
the Carnegie Technical Schools, and at 
Atlantic City, with the co-operation of 
the American Society for Testing Ma 
terials. Ground for the two test fences 
was lent by the Carnegie Schools and 
the Pennsylvania R. R.. respectively, 
and in due time the fences were erected, 
the painting work being done under the 
supervision of men designated by the 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia Master 
Painters’ Association. Later, in 1910, 
a similar test was erected, in co-opera 
tion with the Tennessee State Food and 
Drug Commissioner, on the State Fair 
Grounds, at Nashville, Tenn. This test 
included, at the request of the | > 
Forest Products Laboratory, of Madi 
son, Wis., tests of a number of grades 
of wood turpentine prepared for use as 


volatile thinners in paint 


CAPITALIZING AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


In 1908, Drs. Allerton S. Cushman 
and W. H. Walker announced to the 


American Society for Mate 
rials certain important conclusions re 


lesting 


garding the causes of corrosion in steel, 
and the former detailed certain experi 
ments indicating the possibility of pré 
venting the most 


prevalent form of 


corrosion by the use of pigments of 
the basic or the chromatic type, which 
would inhibit corrosion through their 
property of rendering iron passive \t 
this point the 
gested to the Society a field test of the 


Educational Bureau sug 
theory ona large scale, the 
provide the materials and to erect the 
proposed test fence, the Society to su 
pervise the application of the paints and 
to inspect and report upon the progress 
of the tests. This proposition was a 
cepted and the Steel Test Fence was 
erected, on ground leased by the Bureau, 
in 1908, the plates for the tests being 
contributed to the Bureau by the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Amer 
ican Rolling Mill Co 


stituted to determine 


Bureau to 


Chis test was in 
whether certain pigments tend to retaré 
and others to stimulate the corrosion 
of steel. In the judgment of the Bureau 
the fact that they do has been amply 
demonstrated; and this conviction has 
been strengthened by a later investiga 
tion of the Bureau, reported in Bulletin 
37 and in two articles by Henry A 
Gardner, published in the Engineering 
Record 
has been widely accepted as demon 
strated, and the principle has been 
largely adopted by paint manufacturers 
in the formulating of priming paints for 


The original Cushman theory 


steel and tron 

Dr. Cushman’s original hypothesis 
was developed in connection with his 
work in charge of Chemical and Phys 
ical Investigations, U. S. Office of Pub 
lic Roads, at Washington, and had esp 
cial reference to the preservation of 
steel fence wire and steel culverts. He 
believed that these might be preserved 
by paint Accordingly, the Bureau co 
operated in the erection and _ painting, 
in conjunction with the wood fence at 
Pittsburgh, of a steel wire te’ fence 
[The results of this test are given 1 
bulletins of the Scientific Section of th 
Educational Bureau, as well as in the 
Proceedings of the American Society 
for Testing Materials 


APPROXIMATES RESEARCH 
WORK 


TESTING THAT 


From time to time the paint industry 
has been menaced by shortage in the 
flax crop. Whenever this condition re 
curs, legitimate and intelligent, as well 


(Continued on page 147) 








Human Kngmeering Department In Textile Mill 


| lgregeenatie to be able t te that 
comparison with the past our 


cut down the econom 


( urring in the hiring and dis 

g of emplovees very much. I am 
strained, however, to take into ac 
the entirely abnormal conditions 

iling during the past year, and to 
nfine myself to stating that we have at 
st adopted the first step of facing the 
k squarely and trying to deal with it 
( ever\ angel by an organization 
continually being dc veloped 


problem in hand 
de vote d 


nd idjusted to the 


An employment department, 


pecially to the purpose of interviewing 
pplicants, and of obtaining applications 
rom all available sources when addi 


required, is the 
nucleus of out Applicants 
under no circumstance brought into 


tions to our torces are 


organization 
art 
ontact with the 
of the various departments, where they 
are eventually located, until they have 
first passed through the employment de 
The employment department 


foremen and managers 


partment 
receives requests from the various divi 
sions in our factory and the heads of 
division for such men as are 
needed by them, and has by this time a 
fair knowledge, gained through contact 
with the department managers and be 
ause of the information furnished when 
the request for help is made, making it 
from the number 
those 


the se 


to eliminate 


possible 
automatically, all 


of applicants, 
who are quite certain not to suit the de 
partment, or to make good in the divi- 
ion for which they are being consid 
ered Automatically, theretore, 
amount of the foremen’s time 


a large 
hereto 
fore given to interviews (many of which 


vere fruitless, and, because ot the ab 


sence of hiring judgment on the part of 
resulted in grave errors) 
and the quality of help is 
promising in permanency 


areful method pursued in 


the toremen 


was cut out, 
bec ause¢ 


more 


the more 


NCULCATING THE FAMILY IDEA 
The employment manager follows the 


employee to his destination and 


contact with him for a short 
checking up his ob 


from the 


keeps in 
thereatter 
definite 
department manager, and broadening his 
future 


period 
servations by reports 
with respect to 
both the 
of the new ap 
plicant is secured. He realizes that he 
is not set adrift in a large plant to shift 
for himself, and he finds that in case of 
annoyance there is 
counsel. In any 


own experience 


applicants In this way sym 


pathy and the confidence 


disappointment o1 
someone to go to Io! 
event, the employment manager intends 
to have it understood that those who are 
not likely to make good for themselves 
ind the company must not be admitted, 
sake as well as that of 
the company. On the other hand, those 
who are admitted are considered a part 

members 


for their own 


thc lk 


mily, and as new 


thereof are welcomed into its ranks with 


cordiality and with every effort to make 


them feel at home 


In this direction a co-operation is at- 


forded by the spirit which the head men 
of each department and the sub-toremen 


re instructed to develop. Conferences 


it regular intervals deal with this phase 


f the organization and a lively personal 


nterest 1s expected, on the part of those 


positions, in all 


who have responsible 


n th ~} re na 1 
who are in their charge and car« 


recent conterence ot the rore 





itives in this country, one ot 





A Logical, Practical and Scientifie De- 
velopment of So-Called Welfare Work 


By SIDNEY 


There is nothing hypocritical nor charitable in the new 


BLUMENTHAL, President of the Shelton Looms, Shelton, Conn 


welfare work. 


li is frankly designed to improve the efficieney of the working organization. 
: I : £ 


and its strength and appeal lies in its mutuality. 


If the operative is not obliged 


to pay a share of the expense involved, he or she is at least made to under- 
stand that co-operation is obligatory and that they and the firm will profit 


proportionately. 


It represents effort upon the part of heads of great corpora- 


tions to make their employees feel that they are members of a great industrial 


family. 


It aims to provide something superior to the conditions that prevailed 


in the early industrial days, when the manufacturer was the feudal lord of his 


town or village. 


It seeks to provide the intimate touch between the heads of 


industrial organizations and employees that was possible when industrial units 


were smaller, but it also seeks to avoid paternalism and charity. 


It is sociologi- 


cal work of a mutual character and it requires for its administration a Human 


Engineering Department. 


President Sidney Blumenthal of The Shelton Looms 


explains in some detail just how such a department has been made an im- 
pertant part of his textile organization and how it has become an important 


part of the life of his operatives. 


ing enterprise would have to be modi 
fied. Heretofore they 
tically in—(a) the constructive or op- 
erative department; (b) the distributive 


the financial 


consisted prac 


or sales department; (c) 
or controlling department 

There must now be added 
department of what have 
“ Human Engineering,” which means the 
preservation or the betterment of the in 
dividuality and the personal equipment 
in character, mind, and body of all those 
who go to make up the working force 
of an establishment. 


(d) the 


some called 


So important has this new viewpoint 
become in the minds of the leading cor 
porations of the country that this last 
department is often entrusted to one of 
the officers of the corporation, if indeed 
an office is not specially created to take 
care of this feature in modern practice 


A BROADENED WELFARE WORK 


In dealing with this question, and in 
about the objects of “human 
engineering,” many phases must be con 
sidered. The old healthy 
mind in a healthy means not only 
proper housing living 
and working conditions which afford op 
portunities for self-culture and the in- 
culcation of sound principles of living 
and Also, it means a better 
understanding of the language of the 
country and of the Government of the 
country to which many of the workers 
are strangers, and familiarity with the 
great chances offered and safeguarded 
by it. These they must learn to look 
upon with admiration and gratefulness 
and with the sense of responsibility that 
these emotions entail. Above all, the 
recognition of the greater opportunities 
coming with the use of these chances 
must be brought clearly before the work- 
ingmen and women, and it must be made 
self-evident that wages can be increased 


bringing 


axiom of a 
body 


conditions, but 


conduct 


according as use is made of these facill- 
ties, with the right energy and with right 


perception 


WORKING HOURS AND WAGES 


At the 


the country, and there 


resent time there is all over 
] 


has been created 


for some years past, a wave of desire 


for—(a) reduced working hours: (b) 


incre ased wages 


There has been no very broadcast 


¢ 
recognition of the need of making clear 


he only good reason for advances 


In wages is a thrift in the ise Of money, 





for cutting 
thrift in the 


and the only good reason 


down working hours is a 
use of free time. 

The workingman who has had ten 
hours a day in the workshop as a basis 


of his activity, and who desires to get 


nine, should be called upon to define 
what he will do with the extra hour 
when he will get it. If he has been 


working hours, it should be de- 
manded of him by society that he should 
make a budget of the extra hour daily 
which he will get if his worktime is cut 
down to eight hours 


nine 


Likewise, if his earnings have been 
enhanced a dollar a day, or two dollars 
a day, he should above all make sure 
that the expense of his living should not 
be increased (excepting only by the en 
hancement of necessaries), but that any 
amount in that 
satisfy his former requirements should 
be used for a distinct purpose of better 


ment, 


excess of necessary to 


It is proper that the workingman 
should formulate plans as to what to do 
with more time or more money when 


it is put at his disposal, and if he can 
be made to establish in his mind the 
need for either of these two things for 
distinct purposes, you may be sure that 
the efforts necessary to obtain this ob 
ject will be forthcoming and he will be 
spurred on if shown the way. 


A MUTUAL INSURANCE PLAN 


“In instances where through a change 
of shift or a change in working hours, 
workingmen have had spare time (with 
diminution of their earnings) 
had them come to our foremen 


out any 
we have 
or employment manager and beg to have 
their former hours restored, alleging as 
their reason the fact that during the 
extra time available to them, and with 
which for the moment they knew not 
what to do, they had drifted into 
saloons and felt themselves going on the 
downward path, unless we would assist 
them from it by occupying their 
time with work.” 


away 


Our company, in common with many 


others—we might say in the train of 
many others who have preceded us in 
this direction—is at the present time en 
gaged in assisting the formation among 
its employes of a “Mutual Society”’ 
which will undertake to deal with the 
uncertainties of life by the establish- 
large 


ment, through the medium of a 


and responsible insurance 
the following provisions both for 
and women: 

(a) Compensation to take care of 
ability or sickness while in the em 
of the company, and beyond that 
workmen’s 


compan 


guarded by the 
tion laws. 


com] 


(b) Life Insurance—(our emp 
have had this benefit for the last 
vears. ) 


(c) Annuity, or pension, to bi 


with the retiring age for the rest 
life 

The principle upon which this is 
worked out consists in the contrily 
on the part of the employee of f: 
per cent. to 5 per cent. annually 6 
wages, and a contribution on the 
of the company, on a graduated 
according to the period of employ: 
running all the way from 1 per 
to 12% per cent. annually of th 
ployees’ wages. 


OBJECTS OF THE PLAN 


The objects of the aforesaid plan : 


be briefly stated as follows: 
(1) Freeing the worker's 
constant thought about the 
himself and his family, these being a 
matically safeguarded by constancy 
employment. Such constancy of 
ployment can only come through 


mind 
needs 


building up of the efficiency of the worl 


K 


ers and the excellence of their perforn 


what might 


from 


ance. It establishes 


termed “ Freedom imme 


cares.” 
(2) It will 


eliminate from the 


of the worker the worry with respect t 


sickness and unexpected 
turbances of his earning capacity 
the fear of that old age period to 

the thoughtful person looks fo: 
with dread and misgiving as years 


possible 


vance and savings do not necessari 
unless in some manne 
accomplished by this plan.  H 
freed the mind from all of the irr 
thoughts 
otherwise, he can 
serenely the task of idealizing th: 
of building up the imagination, 
thereby 

There is 


cumulate, 


and troublesom« whicl 


come to it 


helpfulness which is enhat 
in performing the job 
matically and without question to 
(a) Loyalty t 
organization 


work i 


pected as a result 
corporation and its 
Co-operation and team 
carrying out of the plans of thx 
ization, 

It impels 


steady, unvaci 


which wi 


that 
constancy of purpose 
up at every point the value ot 

manufacturing plant, both to tho 
ployed, to the community where it 


vitalizing factor, and to the pu 


large who will receive as a consequen 


a better and more dependable produ 
the lowest prices based on efficient 
experienced forces. It means, in 
the integrity of manufacturing 
added to this, there are brought 
play the attempts to supplant the 
now unfortunately unavailable 
ods of apprenticeship by training 

of a vocational nature coupled w 
manufacturing plant, and unde 
supervision of those most inter¢ 
building up the quality of workn 
and the character of the for 
make up the organization, then 

it may well be said that a cont 
and development of 
cannot fail in the course of tim 


these el 


over even the most sceptical 
trustful workingman. It will 1 
the elimination of the econom 

( ¢ tinucd 15 
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Details of the “Keep Sheep 


N January 31, 1916, at the 
annual dinner of the Phil- 
adelphia Wool and Textile 
Association, I took occa- 
sion to call the attention of 
the members to the conditions existing 
mnection with the sheep industry in 
United States. At that time our 
interest naturally lay in the rela- 





tion Which existed in this matter as con- 

d with the question of wool sup- 
pli which directly affected the busi- 
ness interests of our membership. The 


presentation of this matter immediately 
obtained the interest of our association, 
and a special meeting was held at which 
it was decided to undertake a general 
ampaign, to awaken interest and obtain 
ction to encourage the sheep industry, 
and a greater domestic production of 
wool, to meet the large requirements of 
the manufacturing industry of the 
United States. 
\ction was immediately started on two 
nes; one of inquiry and investigation, 
to obtain the fullest possible information 
: regard to actual conditions ; the other 
to awaken the widest possible interest in 
he matter. In the course of the cam- 
paign which followed, we proceeded to 
put out various forms of literature, and 
we inaugurated a wide correspondence, 
of both of which covered all sections of the 
1 ountry, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and from the Canadian line to the 
rk Gulf 
m The response which came to our ap- 
le peals for interest, and our inquiries for 
ate information, was quite remarkable and 
very satisfactory, as showing the im- 
in mediate interest which this matter had 
te awakened. As a result of all this effort, 
is a vast amount of correspondence has 
and come to the association from the widest 
possible sources, and the closest atten- 
tion has been given to following up all 
such correspondence in each and every 
This correspondence has included 
5 18 farmers, individual men and women, 
ing business and trade associations, bank- 
ting ers’ associations, sheep breeders’ asso- 
ght lations, State departments of agricul 
ture, State agricultural colleges, woolen 
rk manufacturers, railroads, State and Na- 
the tional and many others 
( vho are especially interested in agricul- 
ute ture, and who recognize in sheep hus- 
ex bandry an industry which is essentially 
the and part of 


Al Cast 


legislatures 


necessarily a 
tural system. 
START WORK IN A FALLOW FIELD 

wat !o my mind, the most remarkable fact 

rought out by our extended investiga- 

r tions, was the evidence of the absolute 

ick of interest and attention in sheep 

usbandry in practically every section. 

This is especially true of the States con- 

th stuting what is known as the farming 

section—1, e., practically all that terri 

ing east of the Mississippi River. 

National Wool 

rs, operating in the Far West, was 

lv association doing anything of 

The National Government, re- 

nto stricted to an appropriation of $14,500, 

ul | confined its insignificant activities 
t S work in the same section 
iS ULTS OF GENERAL CONFERENCE 

culmination of all this work 

is been pursued during the pre- 

ten months, and following the 

plan in this whole matter, a Gen 

p Conference was called by 

lation. This conference 

the city of Philadelphia on Novy 

« 24 last There present at 

erence men of recognized stand 

wide and 

Chere was a 


our agricul 


Association of 


was 
were 


esenting varied in- 


gen ral discussion 


men of the dif 


9 


The Organized Plans for Increas- 
ing the United States Wool Clip 


BIGELOW, President Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association 


One of the most unique developments in the textile industry during 1916 
was the inauguration and organization of the so-called “Keep Sheep” move- 
Most manufacturers are well acquainted with the objects and accom- 
plishments of the movement in a general way, but no concise record of these 
have been published, and it is for the purpose of giving manafacturers an 


ment. 


opportunity to visualize what has been done and what it is hoped to accom- 
plish that we have asked the originator of the movement, President A. C. 
Bigelow of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, to contribute this 


history of the movement. 


ferent aspects of the case. There can 
be no question as to the fact that this 
conference was remarkable for the in 
terest exhibited, and the earnestness with 
which all matters brought before it 
were The resolutions 
this conference, and 


considered, 
which 
have been published, must, therefore, be 
considered as worthy of the most se 


adopted by 


rious attention, and must be accepted as 
a well-directed expression of facts, and 
the recommendations therein 
should carry conviction as to. their 
soundness and their value 
HAS AWAKENED WIDE INTERES1 

If you ask what has been the result 
of the work we have thus far done, I 
will say emphatically that, in my estima- 
tion, it is the very great and wide inter 
est which has awakened on_ this 
subject; whereas, as stated above, when 
this campaign was inaugurated there was 
an absolute lack of interest and attention 
everywhere to this important matter. It 
apparent to-day that we have 
succeeded in obtaining a wonderful de- 
gree of attention to the necessity for a 
change in present conditions. The evi 
dence on this point is shown by the files 
of our correspondence. 


given 


been 


is very 


It is also shown 
conclusively and satisfactorily by the 
broad and important representation at 
the Sheep Conference. 

STATE AND NATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

In the State of Pennsylvania we have 
obtained the cordial support of all the 
forces connected with the development 
of our State Agricultural College, and 
it is through their interest that a “ Sheep 
Project” is operating to-day, through 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 1 
consider that the operation of this 
‘Sheep Project” is the most ideal form 
of action to present this matter to the 
farmer for his interest and education. 
We have [ 
the State 
State 
important 


also secured the support of 
Department of Agriculture, 
Bankers’ Association, and othe 
commercial and industrial 
factors, which will be of decided value 
in many ways to encourage and assist 
farmers in sheep husbandry. The na 
tional this matter evi 
dently possible 


and co-operation from the United States 


importance of 


requires all assistance 


Government We therefore congratu 
late ourselves that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has recog 


nized the necessity for its attention and 
assistance, for the development and en 
couragement of sheep husbandry. Thi 
thx nnual re 
Secretary of that Depart 
ment, and he has incorporated in the 
lill of i 


subject was included in 


port of the 


appropriations for the coming 

vear an additional sum of $25,000, to be 

applied to this work Moreover, we¢ 

have been assured of his cordial interest 
this matter, and he has outlined 1 


and eftective work under d 





LMPORTANCE OF THEI 


\s a further 
tact and correspondence, I am decidedly 
impressed with the fact that this mat 
ter of sheep husbandry is of great im 


MOVEMENT 


result of personal con 


regard to wool 


supplies, but as an essential adjunct and 


portance, not alone in 
a necessary part of our whole agricul 
tural situation. \ 
consideration of 


broad and proper 
conditions shows con 
clusively 


ment and 


that our agricultural develop 

management have not kept 
pace with our commercial and industrial 
development. The marked increase in 
urban population means an 
demand for agricultural products, and 
we have felt of late years the natural 
effect of this in rising costs. It is quite 
evident that our population will continue 
to increase, and if it is an absolute and 
that unless we 
better agricultural 
methods and better agricultural manage 
ment, the gap between population and 
agricultural production will continue to 
grow wider, with the result that the cost 


increased 


logical conclusion suc- 


ceed in obtaining 


of living will continue to advance. There 
is a wide recognition of the fact that we 
must have better methods of agricul 
tural production and distribution, and we 
see over a wide area of the country that 
broad-minded business men, bankers and 
commercial recognize this 
fact, and are giving their personal at 

tention and interest to this subject. Ac 

tion for this purpose has been taken by 
the agencies above noted for develop 


associations 


ment of better methods in the produc 
tion of corn, oats and other cereals, and 
for an improvement in the breeds of 
cattle, hogs and poultry. So far as my 
information however, there has 
been hitherto no organized or effective 
effort made to give the same interest 
and attention to sheep husbandry that 
has been given to other lines of agricul 
tural production 


goes, 


It is a waste of time to consider the 


various economic causes which brought 
about the decrease in sheep in the farm 
ing sections of the country, because 
most of those conditions have changed 
It is important 
other conditions are as important in this 
The 
apparent to 
that the 
situation is such that a proper and in 


development of 


that we recognize that 
matter as tariff rates or schedules 
tacts 
lav indicate 


essential which are 


clearly economic 
telligent sheep hus 
for the 
nation, and a profitable enterprise for 


bandry is an absolute necessity 


the tarme i based on the three products 
ot wool, mutton and increased soil fer 
ity 
-EED OF EFFICIENCY IN AGRICULTURE 
Ve have been forced to recognize the 


mmense superiority ot German eth 


iency in all lines of scientific manage- 
ment, and this is as marked in their 
riculture as in their commerce, their 


ind their military operations 


Movement 


We know, of course, that this etticiency 
their peculiar po 
litical and social organization. We must 
depend in this country for the develop 
ment of scientific management upon the 


interest and initiative of the individual 


is a development ot 


citizen and a broad co-operation. Such 
men as Elihu Root, Frank A. Vanderlip 
and others raised their 
American people, that 
we should not allow the artificial pros- 


perity, 


have voices in 


warning to the 
caused by the abnormal condi 
tions which now exist, to lull us into a 
luture 
and we 


sense of security for the 
Chey told us, 
should heed the warning, that it is an 
imperative necessity for the people of 
the United States to for the 
competition and the consequences which 


easy 


have seriously 
prepare 
must come when this war closes Phe 


that this 
try has the means of supplying our great 


evidence is conclusive coun 
population with their necessities of food 
and clothing; that we have 


of land, now unproductive, which can be 


great areas 


used for that purpose, and, which if s 
used, will add to our profitable agricul 


tural production And the evidence ts 
also conclusive that a necessity exists 
that each individual interest himself in 


this matter. 


LOCALITIES BEST ADAPTED TO SHEEP RAIS 


ING 

Ne W I le 
land, the almost equally neglected areas 
in New York State, the hills and val 
leys of Pennsylvania, Virginia and sim 
ilar areas stretching "way South to Ala 
bama, the large areas in Florida, and 
the cut-over land in Michigan, Wiscon 
sin and Minnesota, are notable examples 


Che abandoned farms otf 


of lands which are practically unproduc 
tive. In each and all of these sections 
there is competent evidence that sheep 
husbandry can be made an important 
and profitable industry. In our better 
farming sections, moreover, sheep can 
be kept to good advantage as an adjunct 
The South has 
awakened to realize that there 
is an urgent necessity for the mainten 
live stock, and there are many 


to larming operations. 
recently 


ance of 
reasons why sheep are especially to be 
considered as desirable for that section. 
IMPROVED BREEDING AND MARKETING 
\What has been done thus far in this 
campaign is but an initial step. In all 
sections there has been awakened a thor 
ough interest in this matter, but it 1s 
now necessary, not only to continue the 
propaganda to widen this interest, but, 
still, it is necessary to 


intelligent 


more important 


develop the operation of an 
constructive development for this indus 
try. There must be provision made to 
stock and to assist 
stock There 
instruction Ilo! 
breeds 


conserve breeding 


farmers to obtain such 


must be education and 
the propel selection and care of 
and breeding and in the care ot flocks 
There must be a promotion of commun 
ity co-operation and standardization, and 
it is also quite important that there must 
he improved methods of marketing, by 
which the product of the farmer shall 
value on its merits. It 
that in 


most earn 


realize its full 


has been recognized otmmel 


branches of agriculture, the 
forts are needed to obtain prope 


better results \n 


est ¢ 
management and 
under way to 


ever-broadening effort 1s 


develop other branches of agriculture, 
and in this effort there are enlisted tl 

National and State Governments, Amet 
ican Bankers’ Association, the Agricul 
tural Extension Service, and many great 
industrial organizations. 

itt 4 PROBLI 
And last but not least, there n 





r¢ allowed 
I] their 
he blame for 

log, but with 

permits him 

rs property; 

ests with the 

cognize this 

dition, and does not afford to the 
lock owner the protection to his prop 
which is an essential part of the 

f y Government. It is ab- 
inconsistent that our State Gov- 


+l/] ] 
should afford, as they do, the 


ti0n Of any 


nt protection for all forms 

rigid enforcement of laws 

rpose, and vet neglect to af- 

proper protection for an animal 

essential for the comfort 

of the community The 
matter which has come 

attention is very conclusive, but it 

take a volume especially issued 

t purpose to present the same. I 
your attention, however, to Bul 

The Sheep-Killing Dog,” 

uted States Department 
ashington, LD. ( 

se conditions. This 

btained tron } De 

uest. 


stud 


i 


neces 


promot 
{ ommerce 
the advantages of 
opportunity for 
It is evident that he 
his own salvation, and 
» conclusive that an en 
itened self-interest is to-day influenc 
the factors before noted to en- 
in work for his instruction and 
assistance \ laissez-faire policy in this 
matter, as advocated by some, will not 
produce results 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUI 


1 take this occasion to acknowledge 
the very cordial support and the active 
assistance which has been given to the 
Philadelphia Wool and Textile Associa 
tion at all times, by William M. Wood, 
president of the American Woolen Co., 
Boston, Mass.; he has rendered very 
valuable service, which is thoroughly ap 
preciated We are also indebted to 

Calwell, president of the 

re National Bank, Phila- 

tor valued co operation 

re indebted also to the leading 

trade journals, especially the TEXTILE 
Wortp JourRNAL, and / 

1, for the publicity which has been 

is matter in their publica 

matter of tact, the devel 

whole proposition has 

to a very wide and 

interest and co-opera 


hat 


is not 


7 
who have 


interest 
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“Open Competition” in the Woolen Industry 


Plans and 


Ideals. of the 


New Woolen Goods Exchange 


cOP 4 


MARVIN, Secretary of the National Association of 


Wool Manufacturers 


One of the latest developments in the merchandizing of textile fabrics has 


been the institution of so-called “Open Price Associations.” which have for 
their purpose the dissemination to their membership of information regarding 


completed transactions which may serve as a guide in determining future 


policy. 


This first-hand information about absolute transactions through the 


medium of these organized bodies takes the place of rumor and _ hearsay 
which have been so fruitful in the past of ruinous competition, for which 
there was litthe or no basis. The formation of such an association in the 
woolen industry began with a few manufacturers of staple goods, but has 
extended to include important factors in the fancy fabric division. 


§ gegen is nothing essentially new 
or revolutionary in the character 
or the methods of the exchanges which 
i a score or more industries or trades 
have been organized to carry out the 
idea described as “Open Competition.” 
For several years the subject has been 
commanding a wider and wider inter- 
est among manufacturers and mer- 
chants. The main purpose of the plan 
is to secure by co-operation exact and 
truthful information that now comes 
to business men only upon hearsay, 
often colored by prejudice and some- 
times distorted by misrepresentation. 
Through this plan it is hoped to give 
to the 
clearer view of the trade at large than 


manufacturer or merchant a 
certain 
market, 


1 a better understanding of the con 


he has before, a more 


knowledge f ] state of the 


ditions essential to honest and success 
All this is informa 
manufacturer or mer- 
chant has a pertect to have No 


National, has ever at 


ful merchandising 


tion which the 


law, State or 
tempted to deprive him of it 
EXCHANGE 


Phe new Woolen Goods 


American wool 


WOOLEN GOOD 


Exchange, 
representative oO! the 
manufacture, came into being as the 
result of long preliminary consideration 
it conferences of manufacturers called 
quite spontaneously iscuss the sub 
ject following upon an ad on the 
theme of “ Open Competition ” 
by Clark MeckKer her, 
sistant Attorney General of the United 
States, betore the National Association 


de live red 
former \s 


of Cotton Manufacturers, at a large 
meeting more than a year ago in Bos- 
ton. An exchange had recently been 
organized in New Bedford by manu- 
Its ex- 
perience had been such as to induce a 
steady and considerable increase in 
membership and entire satisfaction with 
the results accomplished 


facturers of fine cotton goods. 


The first conference of wool manu- 
facturers to discuss the subject was 
held on Jan. 19, 1916, in Boston. In 
terest developed to such an extent that 
another conference was held on Feb 
7, 1916, also in the same city, and a re 
port was, presented to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers held Feb. 9, 1916, 
stating that it was the almost unani- 
mous opinion of those who had con 
sidered the subject that “the use of 
such an exchange as has been suggested 
is practical, entirely feasible, and would 
be of considerable assistancs in the 
woolen goods trade.” In consequence 
of this report the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers instructed its 
secretary to arrange for a still more 
careful consideration of the subject in 
further detail by groups of manufac 
turers, representing staple men’s wear, 
broadcloths, dress goods and fancy 


} 


woolen and worsted fabrics. Favorable 


committee reports were promptly made 


from the staple men’s wear and broad- 
cloth committees to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association, and 
a favorable report as to the general 
idea was presented also from the fancy 
goods committee—this committee, how- 
ever, recommending that the plan be 
first applied, as it could be most easily, 
to staple fabrics. The dress goods com- 
mittee at the time was not able to agree 
upon the adoption of the plan by the 
large dress goods mills as a_ whole, 
though some of the manufacturers of 
this group expressed the opinion that 
the purpose and the methods were wise 
and necessary and that participation 
would be possible later on. 

With this general support, the Woolen 
Goods Exchange was duly organized 
and began its work in offices in the 
Metropolitan Life Building, in New 
York City, on July 1, 1916, independent 
of, though under the auspices of, the 
National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers, open alike to those who were 
and those who were not members of 
the National Association. At first, sta- 
ple men’s wear and broadcloths were 
the only fabrics on which quotations 
reported to the Ex- 
change, but very soon uniform cloths 


were regularly 
were added. Then, as the plan came 
to be recognized more and more clearly 
as both advantageous and practicable, a 
considerable line of women’s wear fab 
rics was included. Later, in November, 
1916, the Exchange received into mem- 
bership a representative group of dis 
tinctively fancy goods mills, and these 
and several of the mills already mem- 
bers began to report quotations on fab 
rics of this more difficult character. 
PAST TRANSACTIONS ONLY 

It should be understood, of course, 
that all quotations apply to past trans- 
actions—to prices made and _ stated to 
customers—that they are reported to 
the Exchange only after the quotations 
have been so made and stated, and that 
proper samples of the fabrics to which 
the quotations refer are simultaneously 
hled at the office of the Exchange for 
the inspection of all members interested, 
the quotations being sent by prompt 
bulletin to the selling agencies of mem- 
bers and mailed to the mills themselves 
Not only quotations, but terms and con- 
ditions and the general form of special 
discounts, if any, are duly stated on 
these bulletins. Thus, a firm check is 
at once imposed on any error in the 
‘gossip of the trade,” and there can 
be no successful misrepresentation. 
[his information is sent only to those 
members of the Exchange who are in- 
terested If a faney goods manufac- 
urer does not desire to have bulletins 
relating only to serges, for example, he 
does not need to have them, and, con- 
versely, his quotations, terms, etc., are 
not furnished to those who produce only 
staple goods 


This interchange of detailed informa- 
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tion has proven valuable to those wh 
systematically give and receive it, but 
particularly important part of the wo: 
of the Woolen Goods Exchange is ¢ 
regular, fully attended monthly me 
ings of the entire membership, or 
the several groups, where there h; 
been frank practical discussions of m: 
ket and trade conditions. No meeti: 
exactly like these have ever been hx 
before in the history of the wool ma: 
facture. Principals—president or tr: 
urers or general managers or sell 
agents of the mills—are present, 
with them responsible assistants 
heads of departments, if their part 
pation is desired. It should be un 
stood again that though the discuss 
may cover a wide range there is not ; 
cannot be any reference to other 
closed and past quotations. Exp 
enced and competent counsel is alw 
present, and no step is taken wit! 
expert legal advice. The Declarati 
of Purpose and organization papers 
this Exchange have been duly filed \ 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, as has been done als¢ 
other exchanges of earlier date 
plan and work of “ Open Competiti: 
are open and aboveboard and_ not 
mystery to any one who has given 
adequate attention to the subject 
The Woolen Goods Exchange is 
the only organization of this kind 
the textile trades. There are of lon; 
existence the cotton finishers, gingh 
and fine cotton goods associations, 
of later date the knit goods associati 
Present officers and members of 
Woolen Goods Exchange are: 


OFFICERS. 

President—Nathaniel Stevens 
M. T, Stevens & Sons Company, 
dover, Mass. 

Vice-President—O. M. Stafford, Pres 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company ( 
land, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer—Winthrop  L 
vin 

Counsel—Clark McKercher, 

Place, New York, N. Y. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President, Nathaniel Stevens 
Vice-President, O. M,. Stafford 
Julius Forstmann, President For 

& Huffmann Company, Passaic, N. J 

John W. Burrows, Selling Agent A 
can Woolen Company, Fourth Avenut 
Eighteenth Street, New York, N. \¥ 

H. E, Stoehr, Treasurer, Botany W:+ 
Mills, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 

MEMBERS—MANUFACTURERS 

American Woolen Company Wil 
Wood, President; John W. Burrows 
ing Agent; John R. Munn, Assistant 5¢ 
Agent 

Botany Worsted Mills—H. E 
Treasurer; Alfred de Liagre. 

Brightwood Manufacturing 
Granville E. Foss, Jr., President; Georg 
Simonds, Treasurer 

Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Stafford, President; George H Hod: 
Vice-President 

Forstmann & Huffmann Company 
Forstmann, President 

Holden-Leonard Company — Charlé 
Leonard, President; R. J. Leonard 

George E. Kunhardt—George E 
hardt, President; James H. Knapp 

Peace Dale Manufacturing Compa 
Rowland G Hazard, President Joh 
Hinchliffe, General Manager. 

Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing 
pany—Henry A. Francis, President; R 
T. Francis 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc.—Jacob F 
Vice-President; Spaulding Bartlett 
urer; J. C. Peck 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Company Na 
iel Stevens, President 

Strong, Hewat & Company—Richa! 
Strong, President. 

Waterloo Woolen Manufacturing 
pany—A. M. Patterson, President I 
J. Clare 

MEMBERS—SELLING AGENTS 

Morton H. Meinhard & Compan) 

J. P. Stevens & Company. 


Compa 


These will be recognized as | 
tant, representative concerns, sta! 
in the aggregate for a considerabl 
portion of the wool manufacturing 
chinery of the United States. In « 
lishing this organization they hav« 
animated by a sincere desire to im| 
the standards of the trade and the 
tion of the members of the tra 
each other and to their custome! 
well as to acquire information « 
vantage to themselves. 








ro 


ng 
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Industrial Council of Wool 


The Objects and Importance 
Passaic Organization of Mill 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Manufacturers 
of New 


Owners 


By J. FRANK ANDRES 








For the improvement of operating conditions frem the manufacturer's 
-tandpoint, as well as for the improvement of the operative’s status, organiza- 
tions have been effected in certain large centers of the textile industry under 


the tithe of Industrial Councils. 


These organizations have for their principal 


funetion the establishment of equitable rates of wages for employes engaged 


in similar kinds of work. 


A study of industrial conditions is to be made 


with a view of incorporating the latest plans and methods of welfare work 


in the various plants of members. 
plan which is being developed. 
without charge, for employment. 


4 central Employment Bureau is another 
Through this Bureau operatives may apply, 
Possibly the 


greatest possibility of this 


organization is the development of friendly relations between the manufactur- 
ing members. 





HE formation of the Industrial 
= Council of Passaic Wool Manu- 
facturers, marks an epoch in the woolen 
industry of the United States. Origin- 
ating in Passaic, the idea has spread to 
other centers. Councils or conferences 
have cither been organized or are being 
welded into shape in New England and 
elsewhere, so that it is not beyond the 
ealms of possibility that in the near fu- 
ture all these groups may co-operate for 
rpose of advocating uniform pol- 
icies On questions that are of vital in- 
terest to mill owners and their opera- 


The Passaic idea is briefly this: Six 
large mills in Passaic and vicinity, the 
Botany Worsted Mills, Forstmann & 
Huffmann Co., Garfield Worsted Mills, 
Gera Mills, New Jersey Worsted Spin- 
ning Co. and the Passaic Worsted Spin- 

ng Co., finding that some of the con 
ditions under which they were operat- 
ing could be improved, decided that the 
interests of employers and workpeople 

ld be enhanced by a council of mill 
owners which could devote time to the 
scientific and collective studying and 


lving of labor problems, and before 
which could be brought for settlement 
| questions relating to their workers, 
such as wages, hours of employment, 





hods of compensation, including 
piece work, premium systems, etc. 

It was also agreed to establish and 
maintain, as far as possible, equitable 
rates of pay for the same work in the 
different mills, including the compensa- 
tion paid for overtime, and also to ad- 
just discrepancies in conditions of em- 
ployment. It is intended that all infor- 
mation on industrial conditions shall be 
distributed to the members, and it is 
also proposed to investigate the causes 
1 accidents in the mills and to stand- 
ardize, so far as possible, means of pre- 
accidents. Whenever sanitary 
conditions in the mills can be bettered, 
the council will take steps to see that 
this is brought about. 

The most important object of the 
uncil, however, is to establish and 
Maintain a central Employment Bureau 
re Workers, without charge, may ap- 


venting 


Ply tor employment. When an applicant 
Nas be approved by the bureau, he 
n ly to any of the member mills 
lor such work as he is best fitted to do. 

j OBJECTS OF BODY 

the following quotations from the 
fonstitution of the council set forth 
plain] 


the objects of the organization: 
'O promote and maintain friendly 
among the members by means 
ngs and the free exchange of 
tion concerning industrial con- 
sting in the mills of the mem- 





romote and maintain good-will 
ach member and its employes 
th iyment of fair wages and the 
t other 


ment of such industrial 





conditions as will tend to provide steady 
employment, insure contentment and de- 
velop a spirit of co-operation between 
the members and their employes. 

“To establish and maintain a central 
bureau of employment through whose 
agency each member can obtain com 
petent workers, and the worker, with- 
out expense or loss of time, can obtain 
such a position as he is best able to fill, 
which will pay him the highest wages 
and will offer him the best opportunity 
for advancement in view of his experi- 
ence and his mental and physical qual 
ifications. 

“To collect and disseminate informa 
tion relating to wages, hours of employ- 
ment, holidays and other factors in the 
manufacture of woolen products in the 
mills of the members, that each member 
may be in a intelli- 
gently on such subjects and maintain 


position to act 


conditions that are fair to employer and 
employe alike and protect the interest 
of both. 

“To standardize, as far as possible, 
ways and means of preventing accidents 
and improving conditions of sanitation, 
to the end that the mills of the members 
may be safe and sanitary places of em 
ployment. 

“ Any person, firm or corporation op 
erating a mill engaged in the manufac- 
ture of woolen products at Passaic or 
vicinity, in the State of New Jersey, may 
become a member of the council by elec- 
tion in the manner prescribed by its con 
stitution and by-laws.” 

RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED 

While the council has been in exist- 
ence only a short time much has been 
accomplished already to bring about 
greater equitableness in the matter of 
One of the first 
tasks the council set itself was to ascer- 
tain and compare the wages paid for 
similar occupations in the different mills, 
so as to remove as far as possible any 
ground for dissatisfaction on the part 
of workers due to inequality of wages 
and thus prevent the tendency to drift 
from one mill to another in search of 
The result of 
the council's efforts have been strikingly 
evidenced in the increase in pay granted 
and the bonuses distributed last Decem- 
ber, which in the last analysis are noth 
ing more or less than profit sharing with 
faithful employes. 

The days when manufacturers in the 
same line of industry each 
other with suspicion and foolish jeal- 


wages, bonuses, etc. 


better wage conditions. 


regarded 


ousies are passed. If they are not com 
pletely behind us, it is only a matter of 
a short time when they will be. Serious 
and farseeing business leaders recognize 
that mutual understanding is absolutely 
essential, not alone for themselves, but 
for the welfare of the community in 
which they have their establishments, 
and that great business problems can be 
best solved by co-operation. By elim 
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inating misunderstandings and _ false 
ideas concerning matters of common in 
terest, the welfare of emplovers and em- 
ployes can be promoted very percepti- 
bly. Mill everywhere realize 
that their success depends in no small 


owners 
degree on having 
tented. 

Such industrial movements as the Pas 
selfish 
in control of large en- 


their employes con 


saic council are not inspired by 
Those 


want 


motives. 


terprises industrial peace on a 
basis that is just to employer and em 
ploye. To obtain it, they will go to 
great lengths to see that their employes 
receive a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work, and that the conditions under 
which they labor are This coun 
cil is a real business proposition, and 
while it will take a considerable sum to 
maintain it, whatever is spent can only 
be regarded in the light of insurance 
against difficulties which might other 
wise arise and might then prove many 


good 


times more costly. 
GROWTH OF 
Hundreds of dollars are 
spent each year to bring about a bette 
ment of industrial conditions in this 
country. Workers are benefited 
The expansion in this 


WEALTH WORK 
millions of 


being 
as never before. 
direction during the past decade in the 
United States is beyond the ken of many 
manufacturers. Several European coun- 
tries are ahead of the United States in 
inaugurating such work, but the wonder- 
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ful strides that have of late been made 


in welfare work in the leading indus 
trial centers of this county indicate that 
be Lore have elapsed, we 


shall be 


nations 


many vears 
abreast of, if not ahead of those 
where work of this kind was 
started many vears ago 

Almost limitless good can be accom- 
plished by an association, such as. the 
Council of Passaic Wool 


Manufacturers. 


Industrial 


The Passaic council in 
tends to take up a wide range of wel 
fare work in the future, but such plans 
will perforce have to be worked out 
carefully and 
ble, means will be 
the minds of the 


the spirit of 


slowly If found feasi 
sought to cultivate 
workers and inculcate 
patriotism and a respect 
for law and order whenever these are 
lacking 

Another plan which may be 


taken up 


is the improvement of housing condi 


tions. Thrift clubs might be established, 
sickness and disability insurance may 
be put into operation, and club features 


developed to keep the workers away 


from undesirable resorts, and at the 
same time provide healthy forms of re¢ 
reation An industrial trade school 
might be founded also. All of these 
things may come in the course of time 


but at present it is the intention of tl 


members of the council to bend all their 
energies toward the working out su 
the principal and most 


cessfully press 


ing objects named in the constitution 


Wool Supply and the Wars Demands 


Enormous British and Allied Needs 


No Basis for Accurate Estimate 

(By Our Regular Bradford Correspondent) 
HEN the history of the great Eu throughout the whole wool and textil 
ropean conflict comes to be industry than what has arisen throug 
written it will be impossible, if justice keeping even elementary informatiot 
is done to the equipment of the armies, from the industry, and from Novembe1 
to leave out the part that wool has 1915, until November, 1916, not a sing] 
played in making both soldiers and sentence has been published regard 
sailors fit to meet the enemy. It has what the Army Contracts Department 
often been said that an army fights upon have purchased for our own hom 
its stomach, but that is not altogether needs; neither has a word been sai 
true. The outward clothing of men is about the purchases by our Alli { 

quite as necessary, and the armies of — the trade had been taken more into 

Great Britain and her Allies have cer confidence of the officials, rather costly 


tainly been both well clad and shod since 
the outbreak of hostilities. At the same 
time all preconceived notions of the re 
quirements of armies have been com 
pletely exploded, the large and growing 
needs of the increasing millions of fight- 
ing men exceeding all expectations. As 
one looks over the record of the past 
two and a half years and remembers the 
fears that struck into the very life of 
average wool and textile men during the 
earlier weeks of the war, and when we 
think of confronts the trade to- 
day, it is amazing that anyone should 
have been so chicken-hearted during the 
months of August and September, 1914. 
\ worse state of 
December, both in 


what 


affairs developed in 
Australia and Lon- 
don, and good merino clips that changed 
hands at 9d. to 10d. per Ib. would real 
ize to-day in Coleman Street Wool Ex- 
change at least 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per Ib 
The transformation has exceeded all ex- 
pectations and to-day we are confronted 
with conditions which are without par- 


allel. 


AN ABSENCE OF AUTHENTIC DETAILS 


Textile men in general have often ex- 
pressed genuine regret at the trade be- 
ing kept in absolute ignorance regard 
ing the requirements of our own Army 
Contracts Department, and the needs of 
our Allies also. But there the fact re- 
mains, and the withholding of authentic 
details, which no one sees are of any 
importance to the enemy, is to be regret 
ted. There has been no more fruitful 


source of discontent and complaint 


mistakes could have been avoided in th 
placing ot contracts 


At the beginning of November 1915, 
some authentic details were given show 
ing the quantities of piece goods put 
chased by the War Office during the 


previous fifteen months; one might al 
during thirteen months, as it 
was not until the end of September and 
early part of October, 1914, that buying 
on an extensive scale commenced. From 
that time to October, 1915, the follow 


ing purchases were made: 


most say 


Yard 

Tunic cloth (serge drab mixture) 22,222,320 
Trousers cloth (tartan drab mix 

ture) ‘ 19,039,025 
Greatcoat cloth 9 670.662 
Bedford cord, barathea and whip 

cord ‘ 5,856,851 
Flannel shirting (silver gray, gray 

and drab) 44,692,743 
Flannel! shirting (hospital blue) 4,592,733 
Serge (hospital blue) 2.415.000 
Highland tartan 640,604 


199.129.93 


In addition to these enormous figures 
the International Commission also put 
chased about 43,000,000 yards, making a 
total of 152,000,000 yards. From this 
total there has to be deducted: 


4,500,000 yards purchased ir the United 


States 
22,346,371 yards silver gray flanne 
2,296,366 white flarnel 
1.590.000 fedford cord (estimated) 
30,642,737 yards 


The last three fabrics are being mad 


in 3% width. This leaves a total of over 
121,350,000 vards of 6/4 width cloth that 
has been manufactured in this country 


(Continued on page 151) 
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‘S tige Italian woolen at orsted in 
dustry has not t en concen 
trated, in a few verv lare oncerns, as 
s tl ase wit the otton goods in 
S of Ital but distrib- 
ed among a larg: imber of very 
I firms, workit sid side with 
rs much larger. This peculiar con 
dition places the industry among thos 
ke to enjoy substantial future devel 
pment. This condition of the wool in 
dustry has not prevented marked recent 
wth, nor has it hindered improve 


and many of the 
vith those of 
only in the 


markets, but 1 ertain 


ment in its products, 
tter are able 


manutacture, 


to compete 

roreien 

Italiat 
irkets as well 


The volume of 


not 


foreign 


exports ol woolen 


irns and fabrics from Italy, in com 
parison with imports ot the same roods, 
al 1€ gathered from thx figures for 
913. All such figures, and many others 
that appear in this article, are only to be 
onsidered as approximat« as they are 
liable to small changes by corrections 


that may be made later by Italian statis 


tical authorities All weights are 


given 
metrical tons (2,204.6 pounds) 
[PORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOL MANI 
FACTURES FOR 1913 
Ex Im 
sorts. ports 
Tons ron 
Gre woolen and worsted ri 14: 42 
Bleached woolen and rsted 
yarn 19 10 
Dyed woolen and worsted arn 7,200 231 
Woolen and worsted clotl ill 
kinds 1,97 863 


Conditions were much changed by the 


Kuropean war, and exports were in 


creased to such an extent as to oblige 
the Government to prohibit the exporta 
tion of all classes of woolen goods, ex 
cepting those weighing 400 grammes per 
square meter, and recently exports of 
the latter have been prohibited 
INDUSTRY HAS EXPANDED 

Since the opening of hostilities be 
tween the European powers, the Italian 
industry has through 
that 


tributed toward extending domestic pro 


wool gon 


very 


trying times, have, however, con 


duction and placing it under very fa 


vorable conditions for 
Not half 


necessary tor 


alter-war compe 
en accomplished 
emancipating the 
The 


and has 


tition has lx 
that is 
industry from foreign competition 


latter is still very considerable, 


vreatly increased in some articles, pat 
ticularly in the finer goods These try 
ing times were influenced by the uncer 


tainty of every financial mechanism, the 
neertainty of the seas, the interference 
vith deliveries of raw materials, the in 
coal, the increase in 
through 


other reasons and troubles incident to 


crease in price ol 


reight rates, etc.. and many 


the abnormal times The majority of 
such inconveniences have not been over 
ome, and will last till peace has been 
declared 
XTENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY 
lo be better able to understand pre 
iline conditions in the Italan wool 
nd worsted industry and to judge 
here the most progress will be made in 
atter-war times, 1t 1s mk ssarv to con 
sider the industry in its details 
Some of the mills include all manu 
turir processes 1 uring t 
finished prodt hers in 
e onl ( ses. | 
‘ sg in | Q ring con 
( 1 lep others 
1 un ¢ mills 
) i ills, 180 mulls 
28 ( nti nd 
‘ »| it IT 
L 7? iT¢ 
Sea 
ied 
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Italian Woolen and Worste 


Its Expansion to Meet Military 


and 


Domestic Demands and Smaller Imports 
By RAFFAELE SANSONE 





The large increase in Italian takings of British Colonial and South Ameri- 
can wool immediately following the start of the war occasioned much com- 
ment and interest, particularly in England and in this country, and it was 
freely intimated that a considerable portion of this wool was finding a profit- 


able outlet in Germany. 


Presumably the British authorities satisfied them- 


selves on this point, for Italy’s takings of British wool and its manufactures 
have increased during 1915 and 1916, but until now no account of the marked 


expansion of the Italian wool industry has been published. 


Our Italian corre- 


spondent is a careful observer and his story and statistics throw an illuminating 


| light on the subject. 





11,592 operatives in 127 plants, then 
comes Lombardy, employing 3,453 opera 
tives in 61 plants, Veneto employing 
1,994 operatives in 23 works, and then 


in order of their importance: Tuscany, 


Campania, Liguria, Marche, Emilia, 
lazio, Abruzzi, Molise, Calabria, Ba- 
silicata and Puglie. The number of 
knitting concerns is not known, as 


not very large and 
knitting is a home indus 


many of these are 
much of the 
try 

The many in 
stances comb as well, either as independ 


sconring concerns in 


ent companies or together with spin- 
ning and weaving; some also treat 
woolen rags for producing shoddy. 


There are only two firms in Italy that 
comb independently from their spinning 
or their weaving 
BIG INCREASE IN 
The 


dk veloped 


WOOL COMBING 


Italian combing concerns had 
fairly the European 
war, and their total production reached 
about 6,636 tons of tops in 1913. Dur- 
ing 1914 this production increased only 
slightly to 6,645 tons, but during 
1915, after Italy the’ field 
against Austria, the situation changed 
altogether, and the production reached 
12,019 tons A further increase in 
combing has been continued since 1915, 
and, from calculations made by prac 
tical people engaged in the business, the 
total production of tops will reach at 
the end of 1916 about 13,320 tons. The 
worsted goods produced were never of 
the finest quality, as it was more con- 
venient for the consumers of fine goods 
to purchase these There is no 
doubt, however, that, as in the 


before 


entered 


abroad 
case of 
the finer count cotton goods, fine wor- 
sted goods will ultimately be produced 
in Italy 


rOPS IMPORTED 
The principal reason, beside the war, 


that brought about the increase in pro- 


duction of tops, was the decrease in 
importations, which is detailed below. 
1913 1914 1916 
Tons Tons Ton 
Belgiun . 84 226 
France 3,270 1,78¢ 
Germany 765 6 
Great Britain . 1,566 1,015 40 
Other ountrie 4 99 
rotals 6,185 3,394 505 


Che decrease in the imports of tops 
to have been a stroke of good 
Italian 
for it compelled combers to make an 


effort to The in 


ppears 


luck to the combing industry, 


increase production 


also du to 





crease in production was 

the establishment of a new combing 
concern, with an estimated annual pro 

duction of 2,000 tons, at Vercelli 

rOP PRODUCTIONS AND CAPITAI 
Chere are eight top-making concerns 
it esent in Ital three of them be 
ig Piedmont, hire 1 Veneto, one 
| dy and one in Liguria. The 
um nN ing hines i Suc 
ills is 204 le t e are 301 combs 


In 1915 the operatives at work in these 
mills totaled about 1,516, of which 760 
were men and 756 women. The plants 
at present at work, and those that will 
be started during this year (1916) will 
represent a capital of 12,000,000 lire, or 
$2,316,000 (calculating every lire equal 
19.3c.). 

The present Italian plants should 
produce about 6,000 tons more of tops 
than in 1913, and it is estimated that 
this increase, if continued, will reduce 
the importation of tops in the near 
future to practically nothing, as it will 
satisfy completely the demands _ of 
Italian worsted spinners; unless, of 
course, the spindleage is largely in- 
creased. At present more than half 
of the production of tops is consumed 
by domestic spinners, the number of 
spindles being about 465,000. The net 
profits of combing mills for 1915 varied 
from 14.07 per cent. to 34.50 per cent., 
as compared with 4.88 per cent. to 10.08 
per cent. for the period from 1905 to 
1914. The entire capital of Italian 
worsted mills combing independently, 
or in conjunction with spinning and 
weaving mills, was 37,550,000 lire ($7,- 
247,150) for 1915, 32,679,000 lire ($6,- 
307,047) in 1911, and 28,800,000 lire 
($5,558,400) in 1905 

WOOL SCOURING INCREASED 

Wool scouring is conducted in Italy 
principally by eight large firms, of 
which the Lanificio Rossi is the largest. 
Up to September, 1916, not more than 
65 scouring machines and 15 Leviathan 
plants were at work in the different 
Italian wool mills; the latter are, how- 
ever, being increased at present to 19, 
and it is estimated that each of the 
plants will produce a quarter of a ton 
of scoured wool per hour. When the 
19 plants are operating they will pro- 
duce about 30.000 tons of scoured wool 
per year, on the. basis of 300 working 
days of 22 hours each; corresponding 
to about 60,000 tons of grease wool. 

The production of scoured wool dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1913, 1914 
and 1915, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing statistics, has been largely bene- 
fited by the European war: 

Raw Wool Scoured Wool 


Tons Tons 

1913 14,712 7,083 
1914. - 15,203 7,261 
1915 22,786 10,522 
The running of scouring plants on 


night and holiday work, and the em- 
ployment of a large number of addi- 
tional employes, was one of the prin- 
cipal factors influencing the substantial 
increase in scoured wools during 1915. 
LARGE WOOL IMPORTS 

When it is considered that Italy can- 
not produce sufficient raw wool for its 
requirements, and is largely dependent 


upon importations, the increase in its 
ombing industry is all the more re 
markable During 1913 the production 
of domestic wool was about 21,600 tons, 
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while during 1915 Italy did not posse: 
more than 13,887,800 sheep. An id 
of the extent of raw wool importati 
can be gained from the statistics gi, 
below: 


19138, 
Tons 


1914, 19 


Tons. ‘Ty 


France 7 269 407 
Great Britain Sik Romie 358 301 
Spain ‘ sve 5 ite 283 707 
iE So ts a Sala es Gam 2,844 2,876 
British So. Africa...... 513 54 
Argentina . ; voene Bee 6B VST 
I ee a eer 3,195 2,333 
Other countries 627 ,200 
Totals 11,549 ,660 55 


SHODDY AND WASTE 
More than 50 per cent. of the wa 
obtained during the carding, combi 
spinning, weaving and finishing ope: 
tions are utilized in Italy, and what ca: 
not be employed is sold to hat manui 
turers or used as manure. About 9,6 
tons of shoddy were produced in 1 
but until August, 1914, most of it \ 
exported. For this reason only 110 
were imported in 1913, 143 tons in 
and 71 tons in 1915, and as many as 622 
tons were exported in 1913, compa: 
with 291 tons in 1914. After the | 
ropean war started no shoddy was 
allowed to the Italian frontiers, 
but was employed in the country its 
for manufacturing blankets and ot! 
carded goods. 
The rag and waste business receiv: 
very marked increase through the great 
military demands for shoddy, and 
through the reduction in the wool waste 
imports that we brought from 5,277 tons 
in 1913 to 2,802 tons in 1914, and 1,107 
tons in 1915. The imports of wool rags 
for 1913 were 1,163 tons for 1914, 1,684 
tons, and for 1915, 9,399 tons. 
The importation of wool waste ceased 
altogether in 1915 from such countries 
as Germany and Belgium, that befor 
the war were two very important 
sources of this product. A great redu 
tion also took place in the imports from 
France and Great Britain. The total ex 
ports of wool waste that during 1913 had 
been 1,186 tons, were reduced in 1914 t 
890 tons, and in 1915 to 79 tons. 
The price of wool waste has 
creased enormously in Italy © sine 
August, 1914, owing to reduction in im 
portations, and to the speculation 1 
this article made possible by its la: 
demand for the manufacture of 
tary cloths produced from carded mi 
terial, and for the manufacture of wor 
blankets 
TARIFF FOR PROTECTION 
Italy is among the European nations 
that give the most protection to her 
wool spinners, and this is due princi 
pally to the large expenses encountered 
by her manufacturers for the purchas¢ 
of the raw material, dyestuffs, coal, etc 
the greater quantity of which has ¢ 
be imported from abroad. The tarift 


arranged for fine wool yarn is justified 


t 
t 
] 
i 


cross 


y¢ 








mili 


by the higher manufacturing cost 0! 
the same, and of labor as well 
plant. The tariffs on grey yarn 
as follows: 

Carded wool yarn—Lire 45.00 


685) up to a count of 10. Liré 
($10.615) for a count above 10 
Worsted yarn—Lire 60.00 ($1 
up to a count of 50. Lire 
($14.475) above a count of 50. 
CHARACTER OF MILITARY CLOT! 

In military clothing carded \ 
employed. Ther 
mixtu 


yarn is usually 


however, instances where 
carded and worsted yarns are u 
the same purpose, espe cially whe 
strength is required in such cloths 
sted yarn, however, is largely el 
for the weaving of officers’ 


7 sf i 
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Importance of Cotton “Available Supply” 


7 HE great war has caused difficulties 


that cloud our understanding and 
eciation of the cotton situation. No 
similar period in the past can be re 
ferred to for any sort of satisfactory 
comparison. If we look for these dif- 
ties through a telescope pointed at 
| pe, we should really be reversing it 
so that it pointed here. Should we de- 
termine to look “here” we could be 
pictured as looking through the wrong 
end of the telescope and with an eye 
so nearly closed that we would see noth 
ng. Cotton is so plentiful at our very 
doors that we fail oftentimes to see its 
truce value, particularly from the stand- 
point of the foreign user. We do not 
study him as he studies us. 


LEVEL OF DOMESTIC BUYING 


Have our spinners bought their cotton 
this year on an average as low as for- 
eigners have? Will they obtain the bal- 
nce needed at as low a price as for- 
eigners obtain the balance of their re 
quirements? Of course not, as usual 
That is no reason, however, why our 
spinners should fail to realize that the 
battle for the world’s commercial su 
premacy is being waged against us with- 
in our borders. It is based upon the 
foundation of facts portraying the ac- 
tual amount of cotton to be had here. 
The “available supply” that is here is 
most important, as it forms the basis 
for the business side of the situation, 
judging cotton entirely on its own mer- 
its, 

Taking our mills collectively, the av- 
erage of those who decide on the policy 
of running them admit, year after year, 
that the foreigner has whipped them 
badly. We have found when the net 
result of the season’s marketing of the 
crop is known that the average price 
paid by the foreigner is far below that 
pail by the home spinner. This year 
the difference is believed to be wider 
than ever. The reasons for such a be- 
lief among the few who know are ex- 
cellent 

RESULT OF POOR BUYING 


[hese reasons have undoubtedly 
much to do with our national failure 
to grasp the world’s trade in cotton 
goods. It is well understood that we 
have not grasped our opportunities 
along this line, but it is little realized 
that those opportunities were not per- 
nitted to exist very long. They have 
been placed beyond our general reach 
this year, and it is more certain now 
than ever before that England cannot 
afford to let us obtain a footing. It is 
an international business problem that 
England solves each year or season as 
conditions warrant. Unfortunately, this 
country is not consulted when the 
met] od required is under consideration. 
hat the methods are effectual and will 
continue so need not be questioned for 
the present. 


\\ 
\ 


\\hen a large dealer learned not long 


ago that a leading towel manufacturer 
In the South had admitted he had just 
delivered to different customers, but at 
the same time, certain goods sold at 33c. 
a pound to one, and 66c. a pound to the 


it is an illustration of the fact 
something most abnormal has oc- 
c 1 to cause such a condition. Surely 
Government can not be relied upon 


le to the rescue and manufacturers 
Would have difficulty in reading the 
“handwriting on the wall,” much less 
S it 
ENGLAND S EXPORT INCREASES 

might be well to think twice over 
'ritish Board of Trade returns for 
1916, which show enormous in- 





Br ief Suggestions to Spinners 


standing 


Conditions as 


on Out- 
Begins 


1917 


By R. K. MACLEA 





In reviewing the outstanding facts 


cotton, which now can be truthfully 
borne in mind that 


that have an important bearing on 


said to be on its own merits, it must be 


1. War has changed conditions here to such an extent that the past has 


little relation to the current status. 
9 


average price paid by spinners here. 


2. It is admitted that foreign spinners obtain their cotton far below the 
This year is no exception, 


3. We have not been able to grasp opportunities for world’s trade in 


cotton goods generally. 


1. British Board of Trade yearly returns prove that England has not lost 
powerful grip on the world’s cotton goods trade. 
5. Foreign capital now handled as a unit here is a vast power we do not 


cope with. 


6. Understanding and meeting conditions is of more importance than 


immediate tariff changes. 


7. We are shortsighted 


8 The 


“available supply ” 


in not recognizing facts. 
of lint cotton in the United States is the most 


important factor in determining present values. 
9, Competition for balance of present crop has begun. 
10. There is not enough cotton for comfort as we approach the end 


the season. 


eC LLL 


creases in imports and exports. The 
principal export increases were in manu 
factured articles including a gain of 


AC 

£32,000,000 in cotton textiles. Cotton 
goods exported during 1916 totaled 
5,255,504,000 vards against 4,748,453,000 
vards in 1915 lhe startling increase 
for the month of December is worth 
special note. It was 499,361,000 yards in 
1916 against 374,209,000 yards in, 1915. 
Surely the war is not greatly interfering 
with Great Britain’s hold on the world’s 
cotton goods business. Surely there is a 
reason. Certainly there was necessity 
that compelled England to import cot- 
ton to an increased amount in 1916 that 
figured an excess of £129,000,000 over 
the preceding year. 

\s pointed out in the issue of Dec. 23 
the evidence of Great Britain’s purpose 
is established. She has, in fact, in- 
creased her exports to a high water 
mark. It now emphasizes former and 
present statements. More will be heard 
when the detailed returns reach this side 
of the Atlantic. 

ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS A UNIT 

Manufacturers abroad are acting as a 
single unit when purchasing raw mater 
ial here. 
of all financial engagements and under- 
takings is more carefully handled. It 
should be better understood by our spin- 
ners and manufacturers. We must not 
fail to realize just what such concerted 
action on the part of foreign spinners 
means to us. It is of primary import- 
ance just now. We nave not even at- 
tempted to cope with it. Its significance 
is yet to develop. ‘There is more rea- 
son to fortify industry here, particu- 
larly our textile and cotton mills, against 
the aggression of vast foreign capital 
within our borders than is perhaps 
thought possible It might control the 
bulk of our cotton crop if it has not al- 


ready gained control of what is left of 
this crop through the future-contract 
market. 


Since supplies of raw materials are at 
their minimum abroad the competition 


o! foreigners to obtain them here is 
keener and more acute now than ever 
before \loreover, they always look 


further into the future than we do 


TARIFF COMMISSION’S TASK 


about to see a Tariff Com 


WW e are 
mission created to get at and learn the 


actual tariff requirements and competi 


Foreign Government control 


tive conditions between here and abroad. 
It will try to overcome strong convic- 
tions among manufacturers and mer- 
chants adverse to the existing tariff law. 
\ big task and responsibility, but the 
sad part of it is that the commission will 
not know where to begin. Our great 
cotton and textile industry should be 
represented because it concerns over 10 
per cent. of our population. If they 
seek information from mills little news 
can be learned, if from merchants a 
worse state of affairs will confront them, 
clothed as many are with terror of the 
after the war” demoralization. If they 
go to the foreigner they will—oh! well 
they had better forget it There is 
bound to be difficulty to make a tariff 
fit a condition where production here 
and abroad of the same article is based 
on cost of raw material at widely dif 
ferent values. Should the article, as in 
the case of cotton, be comprised of over 
half its value of cotton itself, and the 
foreigner controls his material at say 
12c. a pound, while we pay 18c. or 20c. a 
pound, the old disputes on labor costs 
pale into insignificance. At any rate 
the foreigner is constantly finding a way 
to charge us with a difference in cost. 
We have work before us to offset it. 
Our methods need revising. We must 
take a new and different point of view 
and meet these changed conditions with 
out delay 
KNOWLEDGE OF FUNDAMENTALS 

If we can be accused being short 
sighted and unable to see the facts re- 
garding cotton, it is because we ignore 
the fundamentals. Many rely on state- 
ments of banking interests who cannot 
know and should not be expected to 
understand them. Nor should spinners 
rely on speculatively controlled members 
of exchanges, or concerns, who con- 
stantly present figures in the old 
fashioned way of visible supply, linters 
included, and past useless comparisons 
that spinners don’t need. Would a spin- 
ner abroad think going to his bank 
for information on cotton? Certainly 
not. 

If spinners and manufacturers find 
that this year as often before, England 
has again distanced them, while should 
ering the burden of a great war, and 
financing it as well, has bought our cot 
ton cheap, caused us to pay high for 
what we need, and increased her su- 
premacy in world’s markets, will they 


merely rub their eves and decide to te 
alana anvwa\ Will they conso 
themselves in merely having obtained an 
extra return on the higher cost ot raw 
material and overlook the fact it must 
Will tl Cc) 


blame the tariff for fundamentals which 


come out of the consumer! 


we permit to work against us? Prob 
ably. 

AVAILABLE SUPPLY IMPORTAN 
Regardless of these reuments the 
Available Supply’ of cotton in the 

United States is the all-important sis 


for business judgment on further p 
chases It wall he carefully considered 
by manufacturers both North and South 





Government tigures to date as 
analyzed in issue of Dec. 23 show that 
by April 1 we shall have a surprisingly 
small supply of lint cotton as compared 
with last veal The available supply 
here should be watched, as it is the foun 
dation upon which the immediate and 
distant future values will depend. \ith 
proper consideration of the | sound 
economies that compel the foreigne 

act in protection of his business, which is 


built up with the knowledge that 


must obtain his raw supplies from us, 
e should be able to cope with the situa- 
tion. De we as a nation really know 
enough of his methods? We do not 


meet them as we must to compete in out 
side trade Che proof year alter yeatl 
has stung deeply every manufacturer 
who has tried to understand his experi 
ence at competition. If the foreigne 
pays strict and so much more attention 
to our available supply here, it is all the 
more reason we should do likewis« 
dealing with cotton it must be re 
membered we are dealing with an un 
known quantits \ny statistics given by 
the Government should be used and dis 
sected in order to be of practical us« 
for the trade 
the past year 


(his has been done for 
so that now we are quite 
able to determine whether the financial 
burden on the people of the South is 
greater or less, and so form a clear 
opinion and have due appreciation of 
their strength as merchants for holding 
actual cotton for higher prices 


POINTS FOR SPINNERS 


It has been our desire for the past 
year to present figures to convince 
\merican spinners of their importance 
and give assistance to them as buyers of 
actual cotton so they may form opinions 
of the course of prices 

Three weeks ago we pointed out rea 
sons cotton should have been purchased 
then. On that date competition for the 
balance of our crop started and it has 
progressed steadily ever since. We lx 
lieve foreigners accumulated large lines 
of futures when spot cotton declined to 
16.20 at New York on Dec. 22. That 
was a drop of 434c. a Ib. from the top 
previous value reached during the week 
ending Nov. 27 


On Dec. 23 the important summary of 
facts given was as follows: 

It would therefore 
evident that American spinners 0 tt 
secure supplies to next October at once 

statistics of raw cott 
known to date, from a strict] ! 
standpoint show there is little ex for 
ot taking on full supplies here NO\W 
lhe tinal analysis shows 
tinctly light burden of cotton thi 
but too small an amount for 
comfort.—Should peace actually come 
cotton is not there, but peace 
way off! 
It can only be added that thos ho 
buy cotton solely on the hopes of peace 
On may Joomed ft sappointment 





The Fumigation of Imported Baled Cotton 


are divided up into platforms runni 


etene. tee. COME. OF See Govern Methods by Which Cotton Importers Pre- ae 





’ 3 long way of the building. TI 
rtation of cotton lint vent Introduction of Pink Boll Werm are five platforms in the south end 
States. effective Fel three in the north end. Between « 
1 mport platform is a depressed, narrow-g 
1 One of the most interesting features of the vear in the cotton trade has track on which run platform cars 
sedate A EXT been the manner in which Government regulations to prevent the introduction handling the cotton. These cars 
vill that of the pink boll worm have been met. These seemed at first almost pro- moved by a motot which gears \ 
; : : m= time hibitive, but five plants for treating cotton with hydrocyanic acid gas have the rack on the sides of the track 
g cot been equipped and the largest importations of cotton on record have been he car tracks are laid so that they 
t ganization companies treated successfully. This description of the Vacuum Company’s largest plant directly into the TOTOEES, of which t 
Sete \mor the con at Somerville, Mass., gives a good idea of the size of this new industry and is are four, two cylindrical and two r 
' ; aon pe 3 the first published description of such a plant. angular. The tops of the mOVIRE I 
t j \ m { ) inc forms, the motor cars, and their tra 
te rT e laws ssacht are level with the platform so that w 
was tl st to get its plants is < not in the retorts they serve as trucl 
n, havi ne plant | bridges from one platform to anoth« 
S rville n nother it THE FUMIGATION RETORTS 
ky The cylindrical retorts are 9 feet 
the disinfectior diameter by 116 feet in length, and 
t I the | t f the operated from either end. The 
I] ( native ‘ angular retorts are both 7 by 7 fe 
} t. the Orn nd the | _—_—___—___—_—— —— cross-section, but differ in length, 
The eggs which it d being 116 feet long, and the othe: 
, t ‘ i feet These are operated from on 
eed « itt for only. All retorts are built to withst 
: I a vacuum of 27 inches with the 
Mans safety factors. The cylindrical r 
disu have swinging doors that clos« 
ult gask t and are secured by bolts 
! the circumference. The rectangul 
, tort doors consist of vertical s] 
valves or gates operated by « 
a motors with spur and screw-geal! 
I = The four retorts are all built sid 
we side, with their tracks running th 
I : way of the building. The central 
f' tion of the long building, where tl 
t t \ ry v torts are located, is known as th 
c 4 \ room. This is separated from th 
' I . et } (SHOW HE PINK BOLLWORM MOTH (THE HATR- ton § hed at the south end by a SI 
i S \ \ RAL SIZE O N SI S.) REPRINTED FROM “ THE INSECT curtain extending trom the roof t 
I RI B ( \ND RELATED PESTS OF EGYPT. PART bottom chord of the dividing truss. Its 
I s the ] f the com north end is cut off from the cotton d 
} \ lat havi1 pacity i et It is also completely equipped do so the possibility of damage by fire. and pump room by a steel and plaster 
ut 1,500 bales of Egyptian cotton throughout with automatic sprinkler \s a consequence of this extreme pro partition, extending to the floor. 
per 9-hour day. The building i high The management has had its particu tection, clients also able to secure The pump room is located directly 
ne-sto1 structure, 428 feet long by lar attention focussed upon the impor the lowest rates of insurance north of the rectangular retorts and 
72 feet wide. The construction con- tance of passing through the plant the HOW COTTON 1S HANDLED contains a battery of three 22 by 18 
sists of structural steel wall columns large quantities of valuable raw mate The cotton sheds are located at each in. single center-crank, direct-driv« 
supporting roof trusses 22 feet on cen rial and delivering it to its clients, elim end of the building, each occupying a uum pumps. These are operated by 
ters. extending the full width of the inating so far as human endeavor can — space seven bays in length. These sheds (Continued on page 153) 
building, and dispensing with columns . 
Monitors for light and ventilation have 
been placed over each cotton shed and e hes ; . a 
over the generating room. Skylights ‘ és 
ver the pump room and the gate op . 
erating platforms, and windows along 
the full length of the sides of the 
building above the level of the car roof, 
give excellent light throughout the en ; 
tire plant. The side walls are of heavy * 
corrugated sheet iron The construc 
tion is substantial, fireproof, well adap 
ted for the purpose for which it is 
ust d. ‘ad 
On both sides f the long building 
e freight sidings, with total capac 
1f about forty cars, connected in a 
Y to the main line of the Boston & 
Maine Raalri An endless cable 
alongside the tracks, perated by an 
ctric sting engine is been in 
stalled il ng treignt cars Vhis 
k ete circu f the plant 
nd et reight cars to be moved 
ng e s g readily \ wast 
1m \ oI cal ilSé ( indled 
ir ly team | layin ut this 
: I ! us Operations con 
re W u gating the ( 
: ax ven iené . : 
thie ‘ 
tec as perhaps 
ft eC! han any 
9 . s eauint ved 
4 irg mains, coupled SOMERVILLE PLANT OF VACUUM CO., WHERE IMPORTED COTTON IS FUMIGATED IN BALES BY THE HYDROCYANIC GAS PROCES 
\ ] SVSte ] e houses Cc ty 09 Ba Egyptian Cotton Per $-Hour Day 









































Russia's Requirementsand W hereShe Will FillThem 


] URING the few years immediately 
preceding that fateful day in the 
summer of 1914, when the great war in 
Europe broke out with that suddeness 
ich is so aptly likened to “a bolt 
m the blue,” the textile industry in 
European Russia had made rapid prog 


ress. This statement is true even when 
we give full adherence to the prevailing 
theory that such matters in the Tsar’s 


domains had always, certainly until then 
at least, deserved the reputation they 
be of being exceptionally dilatory in 
conception and slow in being brought to 
development. 

1902 there were only twenty really 
important companies in Russia engaged 
in the textile industry and their aggre- 
gate capital was fourteen million 
roubles. For convenience and in fair- 
ness, the value of the rouble is taken at 
its nominal par, 51%c. United States 
money. That rate makes the total capi- 
tal of those twenty textile companies the 
juivalent of seven million, two hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars, 


In the year 1900, the aggregate capi- 


e 


tal invested in textile producing estab- 
lishments in this country was estimated 
at $1,001,005,815, and the value of their 
output was $931,494,550. It is not prac- 
ti to state the value of the outturn 
of the Russian textile mills with any 
sat tory degree of accuracy; but as 
sul it to have been somewhat on a 
parity with that of the American mills, 
it was only about $30,000,000. 
textile-producing business was 
reasonably profitable in Russia, fourteen 
years ago, for the return in dividends 


amounted to an average of nearly 10 
per cent.; but probably there was not a 
very liberal allotment, if any, made for 
impairment of plant, reserve funds, and 
other usual precautionary measures. 
Yet—so far as these contingencies are 
concerned—it is also quite likely that no 
very liberal provision was made in the 
United States at that same period. 

The capital of the Russian textile 
companies, even as recently as 1911, was 
not great in the individual cases: there 
were twenty-five companies whose capi- 
tal averaged less than one million 
roubles, or about half a million dollars 
each. Twenty-one of them worked with 
between one and two millions; three 
with between two and four millions; and 
only one had ten million roubles ($5,- 
150,000) capital. 


YEAR OF GROWTH IN 1912 


There was a surprising addition made 
by 1912 to the number of companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of textiles; 
because there were at the close of that 
year two hundred and sixty-one such 
companies, of which seventeen, with an 
aggregate capital of twenty-one million, 
six hundred thousand roubles, had been 
organized in 1911; ten, with nine million, 
Seven hundred thousand roubles, in 
1910; and nine companies, with fifteen 
million, one hundred thousand roubles 
Capital, in 1909, 

By the end of 1913 there had been 
another increase in the number of the 


text companies producing ordinary 
weaves in Russia; but the additions 
were, naturally, not very many because 
the most promising field had already 
been pretty well taken up. The two 
hun’red and seventy-four establishments 
th: orking were all limited liability 
companies, and of the total number two 
hun’red and sixty-one were Russian 
Corporations and thirteen foreign. The 
hor othces of six of the foreign com 
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The Textile Industries of the Em- 


pire and the Muscovite Markets 
By W. AISENMAN.* 


panies were in France, and the capital 
invested amounted to nineteen million, 
two hundred thousand roubles; four 
head offices were in Belgium, capital five 
million, eight hundred thousand roubles, 
and three in Switzerland, capital four 
million, five hundred thousand roubles. 
It should be noted that the average capi- 
tal of the French companies was more 
than double that of the individual Bel- 
gian and Swiss corporations. No state- 
ment of profit or loss can be obtained 
for two of these foreign companies; but 
during the years 1909, or 1909-10, and 
1910, or 1910-11, according to the par- 
ticular company’s method of reckoning 
its fiscal year, the remaining eleven com 
panies showed a profit of 14.26 per cent. 
on the total capitals invested. 


LOCATION OF MILLS 


Of the thirteen foreign textile com 
panies, which have just been mentioned 
as operating in Russia, five had their 
mills in the cities of Lodz, Czenstokhoy 
and Warsaw—all in Russian Poland, 
and upon territory now occupied by the 
Central Allies. The allotment of cash 
capital for carrying on operations in 
Russia by these companies, was twelve 
million, three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand roubles. The mills of one 
other of those foreign companies wer« 
located between the towns of. Dvinsk 
and Vitebsk in Eastern Lithuania, now 
the eastern Russo-Teutonic war zone; 
its allotment of capital for operations in 
Russia was six hundred _ thousand 
roubles. The total amount of capital 
alloted by the six companies for carry- 
ing on the work in Russia was, in round 
numbers, thirteen million roubles, or 44 
per cent. of the entire capital employed 
by all the foreign companies for prose- 
cuting the textile industry as it relates 
to the ordinary cotton fabrics. This 
very considerable sum of foreign capi- 
tal is now locked up and is earning prac- 
tically nothing. 

A few of the thirteen foreign com- 
panies moved their plants to the interior 
of Russia—far beyond all probable 
danger of being again enveloped in the 
actual war-zones, They have been newly 
equipped, so far as was found necessary, 
and are now doing what they can; but 
they are, of course, terribly handicapped 
by the difficulty, not to say impossibility, 
of procuring an adequate supply of raw 
material. This embarrassment is not at- 
tributable to any lack of those necessary 
materials, for there are now millions of 
pounds of raw cotton in the Russian 
Empire; in Moscow alone there are, it 
is estimated, fully six million Pood, 433,- 
200 bales of 500 pounds each, lying in 
the open along the banks of the Moscow 
River. How much more there is in 
warehouses cannot be determined with 
any degree of accuracy.* The trouble is 
the impracticability of securing trans 
portation to purchasers and consumers; 
exportation is virtually impossible. The 
railways, canals, and all other means of 
carriage are super-congested with food 
supplies, war materials and other Goy- 
ernment stores with which they are un 
able to cope because of insufficient roll 
ing-stock. As will be manifest, after 
reading this paper, there would be no 
difficulty in securing orders for all kinds 
of cotton fabrics, because the domestic 
demand is far in excess of the supply 


* Birzhevia Viedomosti, Exchange News 
Petrograd, Oct. 11/24, 1916 


were every mill in Russia running at its 
fullest capacity. 

At the close of the year 1911, there 
were fifty joint-stock companies produc- 
ing textiles and allied products which 
come within the Russian general classi 
fication of manufactura i galanterea, 
literally “manufactured textiles, haber- 
dashery and finery.” The aggregate 
capital of these companies amounted to 
sixty-two million, two hundred and 
fifty-four thousand roubles, fully paid 
up. There were no bond issues; the re- 
serve funds amounted to four million, 
two hundred and fourteen thousand 
roubles, and the sinking funds to three 
million, one hundred thousand roubles. 
The properties (plants) were valued at 
sixteen million roubles, and goods and 
materials on hand amounted to sixty- 
four millions, seven hundred and twenty 
two thousand roubles. 

Of the whole number of companies 
which had been engaged in the manu 
facture of textiles, three—with an ag 
gregate capital of nine hundred and 
seventy thousand roubles—were liquid- 
ated in 1908, and one, with a capital of 
two hundred and fifty thousand roubles, 
in 1910. What the actual loss was which 
these liquidations entailed is not known; 
but it speaks well for the substantial 
condition of the trade that such an in 
considerable sum was liquidated in the 
long period of ten years This whole 
statement and the conclusion are based 
upon an official report which appeared 
in Promishlennost i Torgovlia, “ Trade 
and Industry,” Number 18, Petrograd, 
in November, 1914 


SPINNING INDUSTRY 

So far as actual numbers go, there 
was no increase from 1903 to 1912, for 
in both those years there were just five 
mills giving their attention exclusively 
to the spinning of yarns. There was a 
very slight variation in the total num- 
bers during that interval, because from 
1905 to 1911, both years inclusive, there 
were four spinning mills in Russia; but 
the number was never less than four 
during the ten years. However, the dif- 
ference in the amount of capital in- 
vested in 1903 and in 1912, indicates 
very clearly that there was a substantial 
growth in the volume of the industry. 
The five companies of 1903 were work 
ing with an aggregate capital of sixteen 
million, six hundred and seventy-five 
thousand roubles. The industry was 
then so flourishing, while all contri- 
buting conditions were so favorable, that 
the five companies of 1903 paid divi 
dends at the average rate of 22.67 per 
cent. Although the five companies of 
1913 had nearly twice the capital of 
their five congeners of nine years pre 
viously, or twenty-nine million, one hun- 
dred thousand roubles, yet owing to 
much less favorable conditions of supply 
and demand, and increased operating 
expenses it may be, they paid only 8% 
per cent. dividends that year. Their 
capitals were, however, fully paid up; 
they had issued no bonds; they held, in 
reserves and sinking funds, two million, 
six hundred and thousand 
roubles and two million, nine hundred 
and one thousand roubles respectively. 
Their plants were valued at twenty-one 
million, three hundred and ninety-four 
thousand roubles, and they had on hand 


twelve 


goods and raw or partly worked-up ma- 
terial to the value of twelve million, 


eight hundred and forty-two thousand 
roubles. 

The capitalization of the five com- 
panies of 1912 indicates considerable de- 
velopment of the spinning industry; 


i for 
while there were two companies having 
capital of less than one million roubles 
and two with from one to two million 
the five companies of 1903 had an aver 
age of three and a third millions—ther« 
was one company which had twenty 
four million roubles capital. Of the 
four or five companies that were more 
or less in continued operation from 1903 
to 1912, inclusive, only one, a small con- 
cern with but two hundred thousand 
roubles capital, went into liquidation, 
and that was in 1905, 

The plant of one of the five 1912 com 
panies, using capital to the amount of 
two million roubles, is located in Rus 
sian Poland, now in possession of the 
Central Allied warring powers, and it 
must, therefore, be excluded in the con 
sideration of Russia’s present spinning 
industry. All the rest, although terrib) 
hampered in the matter of getting ad« 
quate supplies of raw material, are now 
more or less actively engaged in s] 


ning varns or similar materials 


BROADCLOTH INDUSTRY 


In 1903 there were forty-nine 
panies operating in the production 
woolen fabrics and broadcloths. Thess 
corporations employed an aggregate 
capital of sixty-six million, forty-eight 
thousand roubles, and were able to de 
clare dividends at the rate of 5.03 pet 
cent. on the average Gradually aug 
menting vear by vear, although by never 
more than five in any twelve months 
the number had increased in 19i2 to 
sixty-one with a total capitalization of 
ninety-nine million, two hundred and 
fifty thousand roubles. It should be 
noted that the average capital of the 
1903 companies was one and one-third 
million roubles, and that of the 1912 
companies but a little over a million and 
a half. This seems to indicate that the 
industry grew rather from expansion of 
territory covered than by increase of 
capital by concerns already established. 

The capital of these sixty-one com 
panies was fully paid up and some of 
them had issued bonds to the amount ot 
four million, four hundred and _ fifty- 
five thousand roubles in the aggregate. 
The totals of reserves and sinking funds 
were fourteen million, seven hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand roubles and 
thirty-four million, one hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand roubles respec 
tively. The combined plants were valued 
at eighty-five million, nine hundred and 
fifty-four thousand roubles; while th 
goods and materials on hand represented 
seventy-seven million, forty thousand 
roubles. 

Twenty-two of those companies were 
comparatively small concerns, having 
capital of less than one million roubles 
each; the capital of twenty-four others 
ranged from one to two million roubles; 
that of ten others trom two to three 
millions ; that of three others from three 
to four millions; and the two largest 
corporations had each from four to 
eight million roubles capital 

Of all those companies, only two have 
been liquidated: one, with capital of one 
million roubles, in 1904; the other, with 
Six hundred thousand roubles capital in 
1908. The important companies are all 
in existence now, but they, too, are se\ 
erely hampered in the character and ex 
tent of their operations by the great dif 


(Continued on page 269) 





Motion Pictures in the Textile Industry 


Cotton Industry” which they 
keeping their employes efficient 
HAVING A MOVIE PRODUCED 
To produce a good industrial 
means much more than merely t 
range for a batch of explanatory) 
tographs. The first step is to g& 
touch with a reputable motion pict 
producer. I repeat, “reputable,” 
cause there are some none too seri 
regular pra 
to charge for superfluous fo 
which is designated as padding i 
motion picture industry, and the 
cost of which is nothing compared 
the harm it does to your film, th 
cess of which depends upon s1 
action. If it is unduly drawn out 
spectators are liable to lose inter 


] 
ained 


Their Use and Cost for Advertising, 
Efficiency Work and Entertainment 
By ERNEST A. DENCH, 


form 
repeat 


industrial field, 


Author of “ Making the Movies,” ‘ Advertising by 


Motion Pictures,” Etc 


Those who are well aware of the value of motion pictures as a popular 
form of entertainment, and of their interest-compelling power as an advertis- 
ing medium, will marvel at their practical adoption by efficiency engineers in 
standardizing and teaching manual methods. They will also have 
greater respect for the industrial possibilities of the movies when they read 
of the remarkable time studies made with the Micro-Motion Cinematograph. 
Not only does Mr. Dench explain these movie features in an interesting way, 
but he also presents a sufficiently detailed view of the motion picture industry 
to allow textile manufacturers to visualize its possibilities when applied to 


correct 


lous who make it a 


Tel their business. 


article 
certain intricate 

iminated, of course, the film 
centuate the with 
Bring out, too, the size 


1 


and its 


textil 


with 


effective in hammer ind sees everything unfolded before his 
It helps to hold the or her one pair of Practically 
nothing is left to the imagination, and 
The trick film is capable of | the occasional snatches of explanatory 
matter appear in such a form 
that they sink in without any apparent 
ettort. 

Che photoplay knows no class or creed 
and appeals alike to man, woman and 
child It is possible, out of the large 
batch of photoplays released weekly, to 
select a satisfactory program. While 
there are bad photoplays, the good ones, 


story is exceedingly 
ing points home 
interest and proves more entertaining to 


Eo have seen efforts along these lines 


contained material for a one-reel 
ject, yet they were unduly extend 
two reels, boring an audience 
thirty-six minutes instead of enter! 
ing them for eighteen minutes. 
even the cleverest motion pictur¢ 
ducer cannot avoid some waste 
age. Like many a story or artic! 


care which 
is produced 
: spectators 
putting over many amazing stunts, and 
for impressing a brand name upon the 
public, it cannot be equaled 

Packing is an art, and Consul James 
Oliver Laing, of Karashi, suggests that 
pictures of packing merchandise for ex 


admirable sur 


your plant 
indings concise 


] 


advisable to reveal how the 


and interests of employes are 


Behind many textile concerns 
be forgotten 
but human in 
port would prove a valuable object les- 

son ee photographs of a 


ora lighter full 


single 
smashe d pac king case, 


is quite possible 


of goods, being landed, or other illustra- 
tions are good, a picture showing how 
the case came to be smashed or how the 
goods were put into or taken out of the 
lighter would be_ better. 
knows that cases are smashed, and a sin 
gle photograph shows only the result, 
which any shipper can imagine. If an 
American manufacturer could see a mo 
tion picture of his packing cases dropp¢ d 
from a cart tail to 
gang of Maltese dockers, he would ap- 


Every one 


a stone floor by a 
preciate the cause and effect.” 


HAS NUMEROUS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Many concerns teach salesmanship by 
motion pictures that depict the manufac 
After attending one of 

demonstrations, it is 
intelligently the average 
can talk to the likely 
prospect suspects the salesman is try 
ing to convince him with a lot of hot 
air talk, there is the motion picture film 


ture of textiles 
these surprising 
how salesman 


buyer lf the 


to back up his arguments 

A textile manufacturer may have tried 
timing his workmen on a given opera 
tion, but it is unsatisfactory since no 
two mechanics work alike. One may be 
as skilled as the other, and it is, there- 
fore, hard to discoved the incompetents 
The method 


be ausc 


watch is destructive, 


sifting out 


stop 
there is no way of 
faults. The 
structive system yet discovered is micro 


the underlying only con 


motion cinematography. 


rm™4 


rhe average employe, whether novice 


or experienced, is apt to be careless. 
There right 


of doing a thing, 


is always a and a wrong 


wa) and in nine cases 
latter is chosen out of 
With the 


workman, it iS a cas¢ 


out of ten the 


pure ignorance experienced 


familiarity 
breeding contempt 
Literature is not 


tory because the average mechanic 1s 


not usually well educated, and while h¢ 


to read what 


14 
} } 


may we ADDIE advice vo 


to offer, it may not sink in 


j 


aec1daiis ck 40 n 


which predominate, are the same wheth- 

r shown in the most pretentious theater 
in New York or at the smallest hamlet. 
There is no such thing as a No. 1 Com- 
pany, the only difference is that the 
large cities have the advantage of first 
presentation. 

The problem with employes is to 
keep them thoroughly contented, and the 
introduction of moving picture shows 
will help more than anything else I 
know of. 

TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL REELS 

3ecker Mayor & Company, of Chi- 
cago, for instance, had a film produced 
some time ago entitled ‘“‘ The Sheep In- 
dustry.” It opened with scenes of sheep 
grazing on Montana plains and then 
dealt with the numerous operations of 
making fabrics and clothes, from the 
time the sheep were sheared until the 
clothes were on the customer's back. 
Ihe selling talk that came to the sur- 
face was this: The sanitary conditions 
under which the “ Graduate” coats are 
turned out and the several operations 
which ensure perfect hanging sleeves, 
smooth shoulders and the coat keeping 
its shape. Hanging the clothes in the 
stockroom as a precaution against wrin- 
kles. Then followed a typical retail 
store stocking the well-known “ Grad- 
uate” and “ Wooly Boy” That 
the Becker Mayor clothes are manufac 
tured of all hand-made 
assumed a deeper meaning. 

lo boost the cotton industry in gen- 
eral, and themselves in particular, Hor- 
rocks, Crewdson & Company, the 
largest cotton manufacturers in Great 
Britain, made it the subject of an edu- 
cational motion picture. The King and 
Queen of England were shown reaching 
the plant; raw cotton arriving at the 
mill; unloading the cotton; cleaning the 
cotton; scutching machine, used for 
taking out dirt and impurities from the 
combing machine; 
meal 
which John 
in 1791; wind- 
warping; slashing, 
twisting-in ; 
plain weaving; Jacquard 
weaving ; cloth; the King 
nd Queen leaving the works and pass- 


5.30 p. m., 


brands. 


wool and are 


cotton; card room; 
slubbing ; spinning mule; 
the original plant in 


roving; 


cks started business 


lored yarn) ; 
sizing; drawing-in; 
‘ 
weaving sheds; 
loading the 
ng under an arch of cotto 
workpeople leaving 

M irshall Field & ca. of 


ossess a ten-reel production on 


has to be 
leaves the 
way, 
hand is to 
and place 


Chicago, 


“The 


trimmed bet 
produce r’s laboraory 
however, to detect this 

arrange for its pro 
yourself in the posit 


carefully 


the spectator 


Since everything is intended 


absorbed by the eye, a whole 
explanatory matter would rather 
the advertisement instead ot 
further enlightenment, as im 
For this reason, the fewer and 
the sub-titles are, the better the 
will be plenty < 
mediums in 


There are 
which to display 
you can weave words, so W 
them into a place where they 
fit? Besides, it is what the 
that leaves the 
impression, and which ts the par 
reached in motion p! 
Where the film excels 
screen without 
page 87 


sees, not reads, 
point to be 
ve rtising 
it comes on. the 
(¢ } inued 





Cotton Goods Trade Has Remarkable Year 





Exports of Cottons Jump Tremendously 


A Year of Notable Progress 
in the Finished Goods Trade 


TREMENDOUS increase in the 
quantity of exports of finished cot- 
ton goods of American manufacture, ac- 
panied by an appreciable decrease in 
exports of gray goods, features the year 
just closed. The gradual readjustment to 
war time conditions which accounted, to 
a large extent, for the slow develop- 
ment of cotton goods exports during 
1915 progressed sufficiently last year to 
allow for the replacing of declining 
markets which in the past have con- 
sumed the major portion of America’s 
exports by other outlets for domestic 
merchandise. Viewed as a whole, the 
year has been one of remarkable devel- 
opment in educating the domestic man- 
ufacturer and selling agent in the in- 
tricacies of trade with markets hitherto 
unapproachable. Despite the discourag- 
ing influence of a combination of un- 
toward circumstances, principal among 
which were the phenomenal advances in 
all lines of goods, scarcity of shipping 
and high freight rates, and an un- 
equaled prosperity in the domestic mar- 
ket which forced export considerations 
into secondary position in many in- 
stances, great progress has been made in 
giving American manufacturers a better 
vision of the possibilities of export 
trade. 

Opportunity has been afforded to es- 
tablish a footing in certain markets in 
the last year, because of the restriction 
of competition from Europe, which it 
would have taken many years of inten- 
sive cultivation to equal under normal 
‘onditions. Many far-sighted manufac- 
turers and merchants have grasped this 
u opportunity, and have taken all 
means to establish their mer- 
firmly in promising markets. 
Changes in construction, altered finishes, 

thods of packing and merchandizing, 

1 a more liberal granting of credit 

willingly made by a number 
‘factors. Great effort has been 
in having the minutest details 
nsactions conform with stand- 
which the buyer has been accus- 
ed in the past, and those who have 

this endeavor are sure that their 
have not been spent in vain. 





possible 
‘handis« 





st optimistic of opinions are 
ed in many quarters regarding 
ie permanency of much of the new ex- 





port iness which has been built up 
ince t tart of the war. Exporters 
el that where American goods have 
ad a real opportunity to be tried out 
on their merits, consumers cannot have 
failed ppreciate the fact that they 
re bet alue than the merchandise 


nported from Europe, for 

have been substituted. There 
realization of the fact that 
new business has come to 
s mills because the United 

een the only open market in 
- cotton goods, and that it 
permanent unless domestic 
is better than, or at least 
goods of European manu- 
rly used. 











ESTRUCTIVE ELEMENTS 

nother side to this, how- 

rtunately for the export 
have plentiful 
buyers of cotton goods 


been so 


that many mills have had their produc- 
tion entirely sold up throughout the 
year, and’ have been unable to accom- 
modate the foreign demand. Then, too. 
there are those who have looked upon 
export business as only temporary in 
character, and who have made little or 
no attempt in filling orders to meet the 
exacting requirements of foreign buy- 
ers. This element in the trade, what- 
ever proportion it may be of the total 
number engaged in the export business, 
has created decidedly unfavorable opin- 
ion by its methods of procedure. From 
many new markets there are bitter com- 
plaints of the treatment accorded buy- 
ers by certain domestic manufacturers, 
and the apparent indifference they have 
shown toward satisfying what buyers 
consider their legitimate demands. To 
this unfortunate attitude must be attrib- 
uted a large portion of the loss in trade 
which is expected to follow the end of 
the war, aside from that percentage of 
decline which is known to be inevitable. 


NECESSITY FOR COMBINATION 


The need for some kind of co-opera- 
tive effort to retain as far as possible the 
new business which a golden opportun- 
ity has practically presented to this 
country, is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent to those in close touch with the sit- 
uation. “Combination for export 
trade”? has been a phrase—and unfortu- 
nately little more—discussed for a con- 
siderable number of years; but the real 
necessity for such combination is being 
borne in upon a larger number every 
year. During the last twelve months 
there has been little progress in this di- 
rection, and indeed it may be said that 
retrogression has taken place. 

Great secrecy has attended the opera 
tions of all participants in the increased 
export trade, and each manufacturer or 
merchant has proceeded along the lines 
which he considered best. There has 
been no attempt at determining the most 
efficient methods of merchandizing and 
a following of those methods by all con- 
cerned. Merchants have spent large 
sums of money in building up export de- 
partments of their own organization 
which are doing a large part of their 
export business direct. These depart- 
ments have zealously guarded the small- 
est details of their business, and have 
contributed nothing to the common good 
There has altogether been what is de- 
scribed by those who should know as 
an amazing amount of variation in the 
manner of conducting even minor, cler- 
ical details incident to export sales, mak 
ing for useless complications and losses 
in both time and money. Leaders of 
thought in all branches of trade have 
passed favorable judgment upon the or- 
ganization of some method of co-opera- 
tion in export selling; the matter is re- 
ceiving Governmental attention, and it 
is to be hoped that decisive steps in the 
right direction may be possible before 
the end of the war 


SOUTH AMERICAN BONANZA 


A heavy demand from all parts of 
South America for all classes of finished 
cotton goods, and for cotton yarn, ho- 
siery and underwear, has been experi- 
enced practically throughout the year 

(Continued on page 77) 


Unprecedented Year in Cotton Goods 


Prices Surpass 


All 


Previous 


High 


Levels—Enormous Sales on All Lines 


NFLUENCED by a combination of™ 


factors never before witnessed by 
the present generation of merchants, 
which forced prices upward to levels 
eclipsing any since the Civil War, cotton 
goods in 1916 passed through what was 
probably the most momentous year in 
their history. Viewing the year as a 
whole, it was one of almost continuous 
advances on all lines of merchandise, 
with buying of such heavy proportions 
that it kept most mills constantly sold 
ahead for many months. The turn- 
over during the year was tremendous, 
demand being accelerated by a number 
of conditions brought into being by 
the war. Foremost among these, and 
a factor the importance of which can 


hardly be exaggerated, was the _ in- 
sistent call upon domestic mills for 
merchandise to be exported. Demand 


for goods for export purposes in- 
creased enormously on everything ex- 
cepting gray goods, and the total ex- 
ports of finished cotton goods for the 
vear show great increases both to old 
markets and to new ones opened up 
since the start of the war. This de- 
mand, in which South America was 
a leader, came to this country merely 
because of the closing or depreciated 
efficiency of previous sources of sup- 
ply, and a certain proportion of it must 
be regarded only as temporary. Many 
domestic sellers, however, have ex- 
pended much energy and effort toward 
cementing their relations with new 
customers, and it is felt that a fair 
proportion of the new business ac- 
quired since the start of the war will 
be retained permanently. There has 
gradually developed a growing realiza- 
tion of the importance of export busi- 


ness, which augurs well for the exten- 
sion of improved methods of manu 
facturing and selling so necessary to 
the satisfactory conduct of this busi- 
ness Added to the export demand, 
there was an increased call throughout 


he year for cotton goods because of 
carcity of burlap and linen, im- 


ports of which were cut down by the 


war. There was a large extension of 
the tire fabric manufacturing indus- 
try in this country, and demand for 


this character of goods was reported 
constantly in excess of supply. In ad- 
dition, domestic requirements were so 
large on all lines of staple merchan- 
dise that a good year would have been 


assured if there had been no other 
outlets for goods. Merchandise entered 
into consumption teadily through 
out the year and at its close there 


indication of contraction be- 
cause of high The buying 
power of the consumer was well main- 


was no 
prices 


tained, despite the increased cost of 
living, by liberal advances in wages 
and salaries in practically all indus- 


tries, and by the free distribution of 
bonuses. Manufacturers and merchants 
can look back upon 1916 as a year ex- 
traordinary in all its features, and ap- 
prehension regarding the future, be- 
cause of the many uncertainties exist- 
remove the satisfaction of 
a twelve-months’ period of remarkable 
prosperity in manufacturing and mer- 


ing, cannot 


chandizing 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE YEAR 
no means an absence 


was by 


There 


of trouble for the mill and its selling 
agent during the year. Merchants were 
constantly faced with the fear of the 
consequences of possible over-specula- 
tion, and pursued a policy of extreme 
conservatism, which became most mani- 
fest during the heavy bull movement in 
the fall. Every effort was made to re- 
tard as much as possible speculative 
buying; orders for delivery of goods far 
into the future were carefully scruti- 
nized before acceptance, and a definite 
date beyond which business would not 
be accepted was set in many instances. A 
scarcity of merchandise compelled cases 
of individual orders being cut down to 
conform with a definite ratio of mer- 
chandise to be allotted to old customers. 
Mills refused to quote prices for more 
than a reasonable distance ahead be- 
cause of the rapid fluctuations of raw 
cotton, which many times amounted to 
hundreds of points in a few days. At 
the opening of the year the dyestuff 
situation received a legacy of pessimism 
from the previous year, and through the 
first few months selling agents regarded 
this problem as one of extreme serious- 
ness, even doubting its solution in any 
manner at all. As the year progressed, 
however, and it became more and more 
apparent that domestic color manufac- 
turers were proving themselves com- 
petent to supply the needs of mills to 
the extent of providing a sufficient quan- 
tity of those colors that were most 
needed, less was heard of the dyestuff 
feature in the local market. Very high 
prices were paid for the colors used, 
but the important fact is that there were 
colors to be used, and that it was not 
necessary to discontinue altogether all 
lines of colored goods, which was an ex 
treme prediction of a comparatively 
short time ago. The problem of labor, 
however, was a very real one. Scarcity 
of operatives was experienced by many 


mills because of the severe drain on 
their forces by other industries pay- 
ing higher wages, and because of the 
restriction of immigration. Strikes 


throughout the year were fairly numer 
ous, and advances in wages averaging 
probably 30 to 40 per cent. over the 
country were granted. Production was 
not at the maximum, and in March it 


was estimated that 6,000 looms were 
idle in New Bedford alone. 
UNFAVORABLE INFLUENCES LACK EFFECT 


Added to this there was the greatly 
increased overhead occasioned by high 
er prices for supplies of all kinds. Coal 
in particular was a sore spot for many 
mills. A favorable development was 
the decline in chemical prices from the 
high levels of last spring. The deeply 
ingrained strength of the market was 
convincingly proved by its failure to 
react to unfavorable influences. Radi- 
cal declines in the price of cotton were 
followed merely by a weakening of gray 
goods in second hands, and compara- 
tively inconsequential concessions from 
first hands. Finished goods at all 
times presented a front of undiminished 
strength, even through the weakening 
in gray goods that followed the slump 
in cotton during December. Possibili- 
ties of war, with Mexico or other coun 


tries, and other troubles of a political 
nature, were largely discounted in ad 
vance. The calling out of the militia 








76 640 


had no apparent 


l 
ul eifect upon the market, but on the 





ri nd produced a umber of emer- 
gency rders from the (Government 
ge quantities of duck, twills, cot- 
t loth, ete. Although President 
ilson was re-electe contrary to the 
tions and hopes of the trade, this 

( undesirable effects, and the 
German peace move late i the yeal 
d in little other than an increas« 

nservatism regaré 2 future 

i S » th during Jul cxag 
; 1: . 
2 i liveries ( topped 
i ( I i 1 chu for 

ri 

( es it prin 

t } M "1 f al 
l ( ces which placed 


at levels approximately 


er at the cl ot the 

January 1 \ slight 

ction, accompanied by weak 
econd-hands, was witnessed 

] June, ar similar course was 
ved by the market in December 

the bearish Government cotton 

rop estimate and a seasonable falling 
ff in demand rhe startlingly rapid 
uccession of advances which occurred 
n the fall was, of course, the feature 
ear, and culminated in high 

levels of 534c. for 28-inch 64 x 60s, 
S4¢ for wide 64 x 60s, 9%c. for 
68 x 72s, 934c. for 72 x 76s, and 
U34c. tor 80 squares. The year opened 
prices firm, and a fair business 
doing. The market was steady through 
the first three months of the year, 


regular advances being recorded, al 
| wide 
pound 
I 


ugh narrow goods were below 
nstructions n a comparative 


. j . ane 
iratively inactive 


in March, and 


This was fol- 
relative in 





vity \ ne, but toward 
end t nth buyers re 
d t market rce and soor 
( ut all i ns of weakness 
( \ ( thi July and 
( he ivy 
1] ( eT whic extended to 
t! t Decembe \dvances 
et vere common in this 
e last month the year 
‘ Al nes stances 
evident tl ulative 
( ( nN | eT 
it eli din most quat 
At the close, a firmer sentiment 
di 1 many of the weal 
n r 1 from tl 
Sheetino ened : fi 
lately eg i ( I s 
vy print cl 5 ! 
S r cen ( 
l t twelve 
period . notabl eature 1s 
prices were 
rary weak- 
S I loths nd 
1 I sell sheetings Ww 
+ 11 +? 
all ) \t the eginnit 
| ear sheetings were well sold 
nd ( s ne The bt rl ) 
ta 1 ( equent .. ms ces for 
1 terial was a stret h-imparting 
ct 1 lv to be verestin d 
g¢ manufacturers purchase freely 
hrou t the ye f suitable cor 
truet F sheet s and osnabures 
substitute for burlap \ good de 
nd for s merchandise was in evi- 
dence at many times, and premiums 


were frequently 
nearby deliveries 


paid for and 

Production of mills 
making heavy sheetings, drills and osna- 
burgs was sold ahead for a number of 


spots 
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months throughout the year, drills being 
reported at times in better inquiry than 
sheetings. An actual scarcity of wide 
sheetings was reported during the year 
in 9-4 and 10-4 widths, and discounts 
were cut down steadily and sales mad 
on a net basis in April. The rubber 
trade took quantities of wide 
goods for the automobile top trade. 
Realization of the extent of the appre 


large 


ciation of sheeting prices in 1916 may 
e gained from a comparison of the 
ll%c. obtaining for three-yard 48 
squares at the close of the year with 
the 7%c. which was the top of the big 


China movement ten years ago. Stea 


Ae 
advances throughout the year were the 


rule, and sheetings were less affected by 
the weakness in December than were 
print cloths. 
EXCELLENT FINE GOO EAR 

\ remarkable development in whit 
goods featured the year in fine goods 
Great progress was made by domesti 
manufacturers in extending the quan- 
tity and range of fine fancy goods pro- 
duced in this country, and sellers be 


lieve that the quality of fancy goods of 
domestic manufacture now being sold in 
the large retail compares very 
favorably in design and execution with 
the imported which they have 
displaced. Practically all white goods 
have had a tremendous sale during the 
Wide stripes have been favored, 
and the tendency has been toward nov 
elty stripes, such as repp and cluster 
stripes, etc., and toward a narrow wale. 
[he voile construction has been a good 
seller, particularly in checked and 


Organdies gone 


stores 


cloths 


year 


corded ettects have 
well, popular constructions being 76 x 
68, 40 inch, 13.50 yard and 80 x 68, 40 
inch, 14.50 yard goods. Cotton and silk 
imitation georgettes hav« 
been good, but all-cotton crepe is said to 
have been absolutely dead. 
settes, poplins, piques, gabardines and 
whipcords have had a _ splendid 
During the spring and 
d demand, but during 
the latter part of the year they were al 
Dobby and jacquard 
substituted 
for lines curtailed because of 


crepes and 
Lawns, soi 


year 
summer colored 


goods were in go 


together inactive. 


constructions were early in 


1¢ year 
the dyestuff situation. Prices generally 
were advanced steadily throughout the 
vear, and fine goods were at all times 
appreciably stronger than staples \ 
ste ady export business decreased stocks 
available in this market. Handkerchiefs 
had a big year, on the whol At the 
close of the year many fine goods mills 
vere to have their production sold 
1 to May, and the utmost optimism 
ywrevailed regarding the future Shir 

anufacturers, whose buying was of 
2 rt S over the ntire period 
minder review, placed orders in Decem 
er for their new season, when normal 


ly they would have been only consider 


in ch action at that time of the year 
HEAVY EXPORTS OF DUCK 

D } ul ct ontinu d to 
rec 1916 tl d business 
which came to them during the previ 
( veal exports consume | col 

erabl portion of the total quan 
tity of duck manufactured in this cour 
try At the start of the year mills 
were obliged to refuse large orders 
proffered them because of a lack of 
looms Discounts were shortened as 
t year progressed, until in October 

my duck was advanced to the full 
list price by one factor, and_ shortly 


drawn up, 
1 l new nun which 
rovided for 20 per cent. advance on 
provided tor a 2<U per cent. advance on 
wide numbers on the basis of the old 
list. This new list went into effect 
Nov. 15. The calling out of the entire 
N 15. The calling out of th itis 
militia forces of the country in June 
created an emergency demand for duck, 


thereafter a new list was 


embodving severa bers, 
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and immense quantities were purchased 
by the Government. Buying was done 
both through the regular method of 
calling for bids and also by the informal 
placing of orders. Orders calling for 
the delivery of 1,000,000 yards were said 
to have been placed with local mer- 
chants in one week’s time. The situa- 
tion was eminently satisfactory to sell- 
ers as the year closed. There was some 
talk late in the year of the desirability 
of a further revision upward of the 
new list, but at least one factor is in 
clined to the belief that a revision in 
the opposite direction is likely 


IN PRINTED AND BLEACHED 


more 
STRENGTH 
Bleached eoods expt rienced a satis- 


factory demand throughout the 


ind although below 


year, 
a parity with gray 


goods most of the time they were 
usually well sold ahead. Congestion in 
finishing plants, which grew worse as 


the year progressed, retarded aeliveries 
considerably, but the buyer has been 
forced to make the most of this situa- 
tion Finishing costs increased 
greatly during the year, but 
prices also followed a steady upward 
course, notwithstanding the fact that 
well known lines of branded goods 
were usually below the market in the 
latter part of the year. A prominent 
feature making for strength in this di- 
vision of the market was the large 
demand for export which developed. 
This business gives greater promise of 
permanency than that built up on any 
line since the start of the war, accord- 
ing to well-informed factors. In the 
fall, during the progress of the radical 
upward movement on all there 
was considerable demand for spot mer- 
chandise and for nearby deliv 
ery. In November, Fruits were placed 
at 10%c., 60 days net (later advanced 
to 11%c.), and orders for future de 
livery were taken at value only for fu- 
ture delivery. Prints have occupied a 
position of remarkable strength all dur 
ing the twelve months under 
uncertainties of the dyestuff problem 
early in the year, i 
creased export consumption being im- 
portant factors contributing to this 


strength. The percentage of advance 
on prints during the year 


were 


goods 


goods, 


; 
goods 


review, 


and a largely in- 


exceeded that 


made by any other division of cottot 


eoods, the end-of-the-vear quotation on 
staple prints representing a 64 per cent 
over the figure obtaining at 
the opening of 1916. Early in the 
number of lines were withdrawn, and 
taken subject to ability 
secure Added restrictions 
ere placed on color | 
ring, but improvement 
indicated bv the an 
nouncement in June that a limited sup 
ply of reds 
leading printer 
were named on 
iobbing trade on a basis of 83%4c. for 
four-vard 64 x 60s, and good 
followed The irregularity of the situ 
rapid with 


increase 
yeat 
rders mills’ 
dyes. 
selections in the 
situation was 
would be produced by 

In September prices 


} 


26-inch percales for the 


buying 
ation wa indicated by the 
drawal of certain lines, and unusual se- 
crecy maintained regarding prices. An 
arrangement of importance insuring the 
printer against the rebate evil was put 
into effect about Aug. 1. This agree- 
ment provided that all prints sold after 
Aug. 1 should be given stock protection 
to March 1, 1917, and after March 1 
all prints billed between the periods of 
March 1 and Sept. 1, and Sept. 1 and 
March 1 of each year thereafter, should 
be protected to the termination of the 
period in which the goods were billed. 

COLORED GOODS UNUSUALLY STRONG 

Advances recorded during the year on 
ginghams, denims, tickings, etc., were 
not on a parity with those made by gray 
goods, or by prints. The figures, com- 
paring the quotations on the first and 
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last days of the year, show an advan 
of 48 per cent. on 2-20 denims, 52 px 
cent on 8-ounce tickings, and 41 ; 
cent. on staple ginghams. The pri 
movement upward in yarn dyed g 
was none the less steady, and the sloy 
processes of price adjustment on gi 
of this character were probably res 
sible for their failure to go higher 
all times during the year there was 
ported a persistent demand for all } 
of colored goods, and export req 
ments played no small part in p 
ing the way for the scarcity of 
chandise which certain merchants 
dict is to be experienced this s; 
Developments in the latter half 
proved that fears regardin 
seriousness of the dyestuff qu 
which prevailed earlier, had bee: 
founded. The year opened with 
of ginghams and tickings at valu 
his situation continued, in an ex 
ated form, all through the 
months. Jobbers were reported 
tionally busy early in the year, ar 
ordered frequently for the spring 
In March a review of the season’ 
ing just concluded showed except 
large sales of ginghams, tickings, 
ries, denims and napped goods. \ | 
economies forced by the dyestuff 
tion had lowered manufacturing 
in certain ways, and the short 
wool had developed the use of 
with a wool finish. In March tl g] t 
levels attained by colored goods in 1% 
were reached and soon passed 1 
two shipments of dyestuffs from | g 
many on the submarine Deuts 
had little observable effect on 
ing market for goods. Lines Q in 
hams for fall were sold up ar m 
drawn soon after the opening, at I 
in May there were practically no gins 
hams for this season on the mar! i 
the opening of spring lines, pri 
made subject to advances by 1 11 Fj 
turers, in which event the buy po 
privileged to cancel; early in Ju Co 
eral lines of staple ginghams f 
were reported sold up. FEaste1 
hams for spring were opened in Ju 
ranging from 18 
some lines 
week’s time. This 
guaranteed fast to 
washing. Indication of 
the hands of 
in August, when a consider 1S 
: 


year 


advances 
cent., and 
within a 


were wil 


lise was 
small 
jobbers was rece 
requests for anticipati Q 
merchandise 

unpt port 


liveries on fall 
ported All during the 
rise in values through the | C} 
was presented the unusual situ 


uyers operating freely at 


ance. An improvement in 


ness made itself felt in jobbu sh 
and added to the 
buying. The general heavy det 
all colored goods makes it 
single out any class or classes 
been in better inquiry than 
various times during the 
stated that dress ginghams 
than staples, and a 
of denims and tickings gav: 
to the former; 9 

at value most of the y 


necessity 


sellers 


tage 


wert 


NAPPED GOODS AND PILE 
Prices named on napped ¢ 
opening in January were lov 
pected; buyers hestitated bh 
entered the market with vigor 
comparatively short time th 
practically sold-up and 
July buyers scoured the n an 
goods without success, and ae 
of napped goods through th ne 
tributing period of 1917 was 
In November 36-inch flann 
manufacturing trades were 01 
advance of 50 to 662-3 pet ee .. 
last year. Buying was heav ; 


with 
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were quickly sold-up and withdrawn. 
‘ile fabrics, corduroys, velveteens, 
plushes, velours, etc., were usually sold- 

throughout the year, their position 


bei one of unusual strength because 

<port demand. Prices on all fin- 
isl goods, particularly colored goods, 

strongly held during the weaken- 
ing in gray goods in December, and mills 
st: | the new year with their produc- 
ell taken care of on the average 
fot eral months ahead. 


Export Review 


Continued from page 75) 


The ithern republics naturally turned 
to this country to furnish them with 
formerly imported from 
and their purchases have been 
restricted in many cases only by a scarc- 
ity of goods. 


mer ndise 





Prices have been of minor 
consideration because of the acute need 
for supplies. 

\rgentina has naturally been the lead- 
ing market because of its size, and there 
n an immense gain over the com- 
paratively small yarn business, and oc- 
wrders for denims, canton flan- 
nels, etc., received in past years. The 
heaviest business received from the Ar- 
gentine has probably been on suitings 
and duck and knitting yarn, and buyers 
have been free operators over prac- 
tically the entire period under review. 
For the ten months ending October, 
1916, shipments of domestic cotton 
goods to the Argentine amounted to 24.- 
778,853 vards, valued at $2,602,418. 

Colombia also shows a heavy increase 
in purchases, and her orders in this 
market have been exceedingly large. At 
| of the year, however, Colombia 
was perhaps the dullest of South Amer 
ican markets because of having over- 
ought late last year and early this year. 
Financial difficulties arising from the 
ults obtained from the crops in 
Colombia have been responsible, it is 
believed, for attempts of buyers to re- 
sell merchandise in this country. 

Brazil, after her decline in recent 

irs as a market for this country’s 
ts, has shown some improvement 
16. A new tariff law, which it is 
stood went into effect Jan. 1 in 
razil 4 ided for the collecting of 
istom duties on a 65 per cent. gold 
mpared with the 40 per cent 
gold basis previously in effect, an actual 
se in the duty of considerable pro 


has Dec 


casional 


has developed greatly dur- 
r, cotton yarns being taken in 
uantities second only to Argentina’s 
| Improvement in buying was 
show! il other South American 
nd there was a steadily in- 
ind throughout the year for 
ed goods, prints,  etc., 
ds, suitings, coverts, cotton- 
es and special construc- 
siness with South America 
ear was enlarged consider- 

development is the most 

of any from the stand- 
rmanence. Complaints re- 
ing the American hosiery exported 
many and so bitter that the 
unescapable that American 
s have failed to take ad- 
golden opportunity. Those 
1 posi to know state that manu- 
urer most instances, have not 
ted to live up to their agree- 
“ with buyers; they have shipped 


nal of greatly inferior quality 
that hed, have made no attempt 
“sia requirements for proper fin- 
— packing, and have usually 


onths behind on deliveries. 
ind from Great Britain for 
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hosiery of domestic manufacture has 
brought the same results, it is stated. 

Statistics of shipments of cotton goods 
to South America for the ten months 
ending October, 1916, are ample proof 
of the wonderful increase in business 
that has taken place. During this pe- 
riod, Brazil took 2,343,303 yards, com- 
pared with 414,972 vards in 1915, and 
374,329 vards in 1914; Chile, 17,316,240 
yards, as against 6,709,311 yards in 
1915, and 8,155,994 vards in 1914; Co- 
lombia, 35,510,072 yards, compared with 
17,567,640 vards in the same period the 
previous year, and 9,451,643 yards in 
1914; “other South America,” 36,431, 
033 yards, compared with 18,758,420 
yards in 1915, and 12,139,575 yards in 
1914. 

STRONG ENGLISH COMPETITION 

Those who had believed that Great 
Britain’s cotton goods trade with South 
America has been constantly on the de 
cline since the start of the war were 
amazed at figures compiled last month 
by the foreign trade department of the 
National City Bank. Their figures make 
it evident that Britain is making every 
effort to retain her immense export 
trade in cottons, and that successful 
competition from the United States must 
primarily be based upon careful atten- 
tion to every detail. The figures re- 
ferred to show that British exports of 
cotton cloth to South and Central Amer 
ica in the 11 months ending with Novy- 
ember, 1916, amounted to 475,000,000 
yards, against 275,000,000 yards in the 
same months in 1915, 276,000,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1914, and 549, 
000,000 in the same months of 1913. To 
Argentina alone the exports of cotton 
piece goods for the 10 months ending 
with October, 1916, were 172,000,000 
yards, against 95,000,000 yards for the 
same months of 1915, 81,000,000 yards 
in 1914, and 174,000,000 in 1913, the high 
record year of Argentine imports. Ex 
ports of cotton cloths from the United 
States to Argentine in the 10 months 
ending with October, 1916, were but 25, 
000,000 vards, as against British exports 
to Argentine of 172,000,000 yards in the 
same period. To South and Central 
America, as a whole, our exports of 
cotton cloths in the 11 months ending 
with November are about 180,000,000 
vards, against British exports of 475, 
000,000 yards to the same territory in 
the same period, the 11 months ending 
with November, 1916 


GRAY GOODS BUYING DECLINES 

Owing to the war, and to circum- 
stances entirely aside from it which have 
been in development for 
goods exports show a not- 
able decrease in 1916. Leading elements 
making up this situation were the con- 
stant advancing of prices by leaps and 
bounds, and the consequent difficulty 
experienced by buyers in keeping abreast 
of the market, the sold-up condition of 
domestic mills, the unusual difficulties 
imposed upon transportation to the Far 
East because of the war, a scarcity of 
bottoms, and high freight and insur- 
ance rates. 


process of 


years, gray 


The Red Sea district was a good buy 
er of sheetings, under the circumstances, 
until the start of the wild upward move- 
ment of prices in the fall, and since then 
has placed no orders at all. At this 
writing Aden is believed to be well cov- 
ered ahead with merchandise for several 
months, and merchandise 
bought for Red Sea account are reported 
numerous. Statistics of shipments to 
Aden for the ten months ending with 
November last show a startling falling 
off in comparison with the heavy move- 
ment of 1915. A new feature occa- 
sioned by the war was reported inquir- 
ies in this country by the Far East for 


resales of 


colored and bleached goods; the con- 
summation of actual business of this 
character is said to have been prevented 
by the scarcity of merchandise 

India has been generally quiet during 
1916, because of inability to keep up 
with advances. Buvers showed poor 
judgment toward the end of the year by 
withholding from the advancing mat 
ket until purchases at practically top 
figures were forced. About 2,000 bales of 
drills were bought in the middle of Jan 
uary, and a fair business was reported 
early in April at 73%c. Inquiries from 
this market for bleached goods wer 
When a 


reported early in the spring 
; was reached on drills many 


price of 8c 
opinions were expressed that Aden could 
not buy at this figure, but in December 
a total of between 4,000 and 5,000 bales 
were bought at between 11 and 12c., it 
being estimated that between 500 and 
1,000 bales were acquired at the top. At 
the present time further business with 
India is impossible because of mills’ in- 
ability to take orders 
The situation fot 
China 


American goods in 
hopeless, and 
there was a further decrease last year 
in purchases from this quartet: | 


appears almost 


ap 
anese and Chinese mills ate taking care 
ef the demand which formerly existed 
ic: goods frem this country, and many 
in a position to know whereof they 
speak declare that there is l:ti!e likeli- 
hood of our ever regaining any appre 
cable share of China’s trade 


WAR ORDERS DECLINi 

The year witnessed a restriction of o: 
ders for duck, heavy sheetings and drills, 
twills, etc., for army purposes because 
of the increased ability of belligerents 
to take care of their own requirements, 
and domestic mills’ inability to make 
early deliveries. A fair miscellaneous 
business with Europe was done during 
the vear \ decline in business with 
Great Britain is indicated by shipment 
statistics; England inquired early in the 
vear for a wide range of colored goods, 
corduroys, velveteens, etc., but manufac- 
turers gave first consideration to mar 
kets holding greater promise of per 
A remarkably heavy trade on 
all kinds of merchandise has been done 
with Canada, 


maneney 


shipments 
showing 63,473,468 yards for the ten 


statistics of 


months ending with last October, as 


gainst 24,502,307 vards for the sam 


j ~ Pas 


period in 1915, and 17,577,682 vards in 


1914. One prominent exporter believes 
that a certain part of this business may 
prove to b 


An embargo o1 


imports of cotton piece goods into Eng 


land was announced in the spring. | 


permanent 


) 
»US1 


ness with Spain, Italy and Greece on 
ginghams, napped goods and prints was 
reported in the first few months of the 
year, and also a few orders for em 
broidered cotton and linen union goods 
Greece later placed orders for prints, 
sheetings and drills Norway 
good buying of 
bleached goods, and Switzerland has 
purchased a 
this character 


and Swe 
den have done som¢e 


certain amount of goods of 
Australia has been a good buyer, prin- 
cottonades, hosierv 
and yarn, for a majority of the year, 


cipally of denims, 


but at the end of the year was partici 
pating in the general dullness. Ship- 
ments to Australia and New Zealand 
during the first ten months of the year 
showed a gain of something under 
3,000,000 yards, as compared with the 
same period in 1915. Complaint has been 
insistent regarding the poor shipping 
situation as regards Australia. Holland, 
Africa, the Greek Islands and Russia 
have done some business, the extent of 
which is unknown because of the great 
secrecy surrounding transactions. In- 
quiries, bona-fide or otherwise, have 
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been numerous on German account fot 
immense quantities of merchandis« 
of all kinds, to be held here and 
shipped to Germany after the end of th 
war. Because of the sold-up condition 
of mills, and the peculiar conditions sur 
rounding such offered business, , little 
consideration was given to it generally, 
and no information of lefi 


+ 


ceptance of any such orders is obt 
able 
MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 
Markets 


general heading “ miscellaneous ’ 


} } } 
assea und 


usually 


been good buyers of American goods 
during the year just closed. Cuba show 
an improvement over last ir, which is 
considered remarkable, and h is at 
tributed to the prosperity of ul 
because of high sugar prices. Philip 
pine trade has been onl ir, busines 
being greatly restricted by a scarcity 
shipping facilities and ar 
condition 

The Philippines h: fforded mar 
facturers an opportunity to perfect tl 
finishes required by 1 nsumer 
other countries, and greater possibil 
ties of permanency are held | leache 
goods than by any other cotton goods 
largely because of this fact \ big busine 


in prints was done with the Philippines 
during the year under review, orders be 
ing especially heavy preceding the ad 
vance in staple prints on Sept. 18 from 
Mexico’s taking of cottons of 
manufacture jumped enor 
mously in 1916, as compared with th 
previous year. 


7 to 7} yc 


domestic 


For the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber a total of 45,920,957 yards w: 
shipped to Mexico, as against 29,34( 


359 yards for the same period in 191: 


Particularly heavy buving of - prin 
bleached roods, etc., was done in anti 
pation of the increased tariff rates 
which went into effect Nov. ] Hayt 
has been a good buver of miscellaneou 
goods, and shipments show a gain 
approximately 6,000,000 yards 

first ten months of tl eal or 
pared with a similar period in 1915. h 
creased takings from Central \1 

and British Honduras amounted 

most 50 per cent. gain for the first tet 
months of the vear compared ith 


same period in the previo 


TOTAL SHIPMENT STA 

The Government’ tat 

ents made during the t ! 
ing with October, 1916 ‘ 
if incomplete, index « t proere 
made during th t nbleach 
cloths’ declined in this i 
180,557,032 vards in 1915 $066.13 
vards in 1916, although the latter figu 
show a gain over the ten months’ ex 
ports in 1914, which amounted to only 


| 
108,856,507 yards The steady 

in bleached goods trade is shown by th 
total of 71,097,787 yards for the first ter 


months last year, as com 


pa th S 
729,130 yards in 1915. TI st 1 
able gain of all is indicated 
of 123,778,601 yards of print 
shipped in the first ten montl 1916 
compared with 75,243,877 yards in 1915 
and of 144,263,248 yard for the 
month period in 1916 « ill other cc 
ored cloths,” largely com] d 
dved roods (coverts, cottol eS ar 
suitings going to South America 1 
against 82,581,798 yards in 1915 TI 


gain in “dyed in the piece’’ clotl 
amounted to less than 2,000,000 yard 


Knit goods and yarn shipments during 


the ten-month period in 1916 are given 
only in value, and are, therefore, rather 
misleading. The figure for the ten 


months last year is $19,413,939, com- 
pared with $13,533,007 in 1915. Cotton 
yarns, valued at $4,892,752, were shipped 
up to and including October in 1916, a 
against $2,825,288 in 1915. 
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Southern Cotton Mill Progress Fair 


Activities of 1916 in Adding to 
Spinning and Weaving Facilities 


. HROUGHOUT the past year there 
l 


iave been numerous announcements 
plans for building cotton mills 
1e southern states and for adding to 
» mills of the South that are estab- 
d enterprises. The best quarter 
r’s activity was that of April, May 
June, which is approached only by 
if October, November and Decem- 
The first and third quarter periods 
not as active as either of the other 
Compared with the results achieved 
115, the year of 1916 was most satis- 
ry. This past year nearly equals in 
es, looms and amount of invest 
of capital its predecessor 1915, For 
the various reports of the plans of 
ern cotton manufacturers (both as 
ls entirely new plants and addi- 
to existing factories) indicate a 

f about 440,000 spindles and 6,400 
to be installed, the*building con- 
tion and installations of machinery 
W the necessary engineering and 
requisites calling for the invest 
of about $11,000,000. The totals 


\ divided as follows: 115,000 spind- 
les and 2,400 looms for new companies, 
estimated as investing $3,000,000; 325,- 


000 spindles and 6,000 looms for addi- 
ns by existing companies, their invest 


ments being $8,000,000. 


ASING SPINDLEAGE AND LOOMAGI 


he first quarter of this year was 
credited with 76,500 spindles and 1,500 
, the investment for which may b« 
vatively estimated at $2,000,000 
were all for enlarging plants. For 

May and June the reports were 
57,500 spindles and 1,400 looms, a 


S 0) investment. July, August and 
> her totalled 98,500 spindles and 
l4 ims, a $2,500,000 investment 


rd quarter was divided as fol 

len existing enterprises to add 

X85 pindles and 1,300 looms, calling 
investment of $2,000,000; tw 

lls to have 10,000 spindles and 
ns, a $500,000 investment. Dur 

ber, November and December 

re reported 110,000 spindles and 

PALL, ms, necessitating the investment 
$2.750,000. These totals of the 
quarter were as follows: Nine 

s adding 68,500 spindles and 
2.0 ms, a $1,750,000 investment; 
new companies installing 40,500 
S s and no looms, a $1,000,000 in- 


estment. The entire year of 1916 
therefore, presents approximately 440,- 
(XX) spindles and 6,400 looms, an $11,000,- 


VU Investment, 


!ANDS FOR COTTON PRODUCTS 


emands for cotton products of all 
kinds have continually been augmented 
during the year just ended. Cotton 
cloths of various classes have found a 
idy market throughout the United 
tates and great quantities have been 
shipped to foreign countries. The war- 
ring nations of Europe have figured 
largely in these exports and the nations 
Opposing Germany and her associates 
have purchased freely of cotton products 
; T uniforms, tents, explosives, surgical 
handages, leggings, etc. Every one con- 


Versant 


int with the European war news of 

the day learns of the great amounts of 
ind its manufactures consumed, 

t little reasoning is required to 


that the wholesale destruction 


_? 


nsures increasing demands for 
come. The situation also natur- 
idds to the demands for cotton 


retofore supplied by European 
ich are located in the countries 
his has been another incentive 





to southern cotton mill men to engage in 
the production of higher grades of 
cloth and they are giving proper atten- 
tion to this phase of the trade. As has 
been the case for many years past, it is 
the « xperienced cotton manuacturers 
who are investing the great bulk of the 
money expended for spinning and weav- 
ing equipments. The capital is invested 
mainly for new buildings and machinery 
to enlarge existing mills, although in 
some instances for constructing entirely 
new plants. 

COTTON CONSUMED BY SOUTHERN MILLS 
An interesting feature, and a gratify 
ing one, is the constant increase in the 
consumption of cotton by the mills of 
the cotton growing section. It was just 
a dozen years ago that the southern 
mills reached the point where they were 
taking 2,000,000 bales of cotton each 
year, while other sections (largely New 
consuming 1,967,000 
bales of the staple. During 1906 the 
southern mills required 25,000 bales of 
cotton in excess of all other American 


england) were 
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mills. Later this increased thus: 2,193,- 
000 bales for southern and_ 1,896,000 
bales for other American mills in 1908; 
2,341,000 bales for southern and 1,993,000 
bales for other American mills in 1910; 
in 1911 the southern mills required 
2,363,000 bales and the other American 
mills required 1,990,000 bales; in 1912 
the southern mills required 2,744,000 
bales and the other American mills 
2,631,000 bales; in 1913 the southern 
took 3,037,000 bales and the other Amer 
ican mills took 2,513,600 bales. For the 
year ending Aug. 1 all the American 
mills consumed 6,397,613 bales of cotton 
and 880,916 bales of cotton linters. The 
increase over the previous cotton year 
was 800,250 bales of cotton and 469,000 
bales of linters, this great increase in 
the use of linters being due to the fact 
that it is largely consumed in the manu 
facture of explosives There were 
3,573,259 bales of the 1916 cotton crop 
consumed by southern mills, while 2,388, 
726 bales were consumed by New Eng 
land mills, thus the South took more 
than 55 per cent. of the cotton supply 
Chis does not overlook the fact that the 
character of cotton cloths manufactured 
in the South is such as requires much 
more cotton yarn than the finer weaves 
of the New England mills 


Record Year for New Bedford Mills 


Their Margins 


of Profit 


Were 


Infrequently So Evenly Maintained 


HE year which has just closed has 
been one of superlatives for the 
cotton industry of New Bedford, and 
one which has seen more advancement 
in new ideas and practices in both 
manufacturing and selling than any 
similar period for a decade. Mills have 
been running at capacity greater than 
ever before; there are now in opera 
tion in New 
and more looms than ev« 


Bedford more spindles 
r before; there 
are a greater number of operatives than 
the city has ever known; wages are at 
the highest point ever paid, manufac 
turing costs have rarely if ever been 
so large; margins of profit have seldom 
been so evenly maintained; the various 
corporations have made more money 
than in a similar period for a number 
considerable 
unde 
way; there has been vast improvement 
of physical properties; there has been 
a really wonderful expansion in th 
facilities for storing cotton and with it 
seems a very definite promise that New 
sedford shall soon become the spot 
cotton market for New England; there 
have been numerous and strikingly for- 
ward steps taken in the matter of 
power supply; and the manufacturers 
have had many months of trial of the 
new open price association to help them 
in the intelligent disposition of their 
finished product. And perhaps as 
striking as any other one feature in a 
backward look over this year of so 
many seeming paradoxes, is the fact 
that there has been hardly a_ single 
change of importance in the manage- 
ment or the directing heads of the vari 
ous corporations, the same manufac- 
turers who have been fighting through 
the lean years of the past having been 
able to meet the new shift in condi- 
tions and turn those conditions into 
profit. 


of years; there is a 


amount of new. construction 


RECORD YARN AND GOODS SALES 
That the European war has been re- 
sponsible for the great boom which 
New Bedford has enjoyed seems to be 
the first answer of practically every 
manufacturer. There has been a tre- 
mendous demand throughout almost 


the entire year for all of the New 
Bedford products and this was due in 
large measure to the big domestic de 
mand, the tremendous decline in im 
ports, and the further fact that some 
manufacturers have reported a_ good 
export business on some of the finer 
lines. Then again, the change in styles 
for women’s skirts which brought about 
the increase of width has helped mate 
There has 
not been any great changes in the lines 
of goods produced although there has 
been the constant 
the lower counts 


rially, manufacturers say. 


toward 
During the past few 
years New Bedford mills have been 


tendency 


equipped for this and were in a posi 
tion to handle this business so far as 
their capacity would permit. New 
Bedford manufacturers also were for 
tunate enough to gauge the cotton mar 
ket fairly well, and although cotton 
costs mounted up as did the costs of 
everything else, the price of the finished 
goods was maintained to allow at all 
times of a good margin of profit. Lo 
cal yarn mills, in common with yarn 
mills all over the country, have had 
a record year. While at one time the 
demand for single yarn was rather 
light, and this grade of merchandise 
lagged, there has been an enormous 
demand for ply yarns. Yarns for cot- 
ton duck, of which immense quantities 
have been used abroad, and for auto 
tires, have been in such demand, with 
the spinner practically holding the 
whip handle, that it has simply been 
a case of production. Some of the 
cloth mills here have, wherever possi- 
ble, profited by these conditions by sell- 
ing their yarn, but by far the greater 
part of them have been concerned with 
making an adequate supply for their 
own goods and have not been able to 
invade the regular yarn market, save in 
isolated, but nevertheless profitable, in- 
stances. 
THREE WAGE ADVANCES 

Some reflection of the year’s prosper- 
ity has been shown not only in the in- 
creased dividend disbursements, but in 
the increase in wages granted opera- 
tives, advances which in neither of three 
instances occasioned any disagreement 
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between operatives and manufacturers 


The first advance was one of 5 per cent 





followed in a few months by one of 10 
per cent.; this to be followed withir 


four months by another advance of 
per cent. The first was voluntary 

the part of the manufacturers of N 
Bedford, and occasioned considerabk 
surprise in this section of New England 
The other two advances followed ad 
vances made by Fall River, in line witl 
the determination of New Bedford man- 
ufacturers to pay always the highest 
wages in the industry. The three ad- 
vances total practically an advance of 
2714 per cent. over the rate of wages 
paid one year ago, and it has had th 
salutary effect of bringing back into t 
mills many operatives who during t 
past few years have strayed away and 
found employment at other work, wher 
While the 


of advance here referred to has t 


there was more money 


with the ordinary help in the mills, t 
manufacturers have even don ett 
than this in the case of the unskill 
lowest paid help, and here raises ha 
sometimes been as high as 30 per cent 
in the year, bringing these men up t 
better wage, and making their pay m 
equitable when considered in the lis 
of what other workers were 
Manufacturers say that never in the his 
tory of the industry in America wert 
wages as high as those now being paid in 
New Bedford, for the same kind « 
work. 


getting 


The last advance was given 
six months, and while the operative 
cannot expect that the present high rat 
can be maintained indefinitely, it is at 
open opinion among the leaders of 
industry here that wages will proba 
to the 
Many of the bigger manufacturers 


never go back old-tim« ie\ 


several years have been hoping that 
some way the level might be 1 
prevent the desertion of the mill 
most desirable classes of hel | 
ar has seen some of these cor 
iain, and it has resulted in ratif 
ing speeding-up of production 
The mills now pay approximately $21, 
100,000 per year in wages (this exclu 


sive of all salaries), or about $407,00( 
per week. The number of workers en 
ployed in the mills during the past ve: 
has been 35,663, an increase of about 
4000 over the vear previous. The pop 
ulation of the city has increased to 118 
158, making the city the fourth in size i 
the commonwealth and the fastest gro 

ing city in all New England. Its bank 
clearings showed a gain of $15,000,000 
during the year 
mately one out of every five of the in 


Inasmuch as approx 


habitants is employed directly in the cot- 
ton industry here, and the cotton indus 
try is the only one of any great size it 
the community, the prosperity of th 
city is a direct reflection of the pros- 
perity of the cotton mills This is 
an excellent illustration of the interd 
pendence of industry and the commu 
nity. Prosperity or adversity in thi 
former is always quickly reflected in 
the latter. 
LABOR UNION GROWTH 

Likewise has the big year shown its 
effect in the labor unions. These have 
increased greatly in membership, thi 
weavers claiming an increase of 100 per 
cent., and the loomfixers getting 
many of the craft enrolled that the unic: 
has now imposed an initiation fee, mu: 
as a fraternal lodge might do. The 
loomfixers have this week put out to 
bids, plans for a $50,000 Loomfixers’ 
Home for the union, and the weavers 
who have a building of their own anil 
who own a large lot adjoining, are con- 
sidering plans for building. As might 
be surmised from the constant increases 
in wages there have been no _ labor 
troubles, the only suggestion of such an 

(Continued on page 109) 
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English Cottons Show Substantial Profits 


Despite 


Limited Productions 


Returns 


Have Been Normal to Most Manufacturers 


By FREDERICK 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Dec. 7. 

A THOROUGH canvass indicates 
i that the conditions throughout the 
abnormal and all de- 
lave been affected more or 
‘ft the influences of the 
ropean War. An outstanding feature 
the striking advance in raw 
cotton rates, but producers of yarn and 

h have been able to put up their 
quotations to a corresponding extent, 
and buyers have more readily paid the 


nave ye 
tments 
result 


isa 


been 


high prices which have ruled during 
the last few months than the lower 
rates required at the beginning of the 
year. Towards the end of the sum- 

the Manchester market became 
quite “bullish,” and since then a large 
speculative business has been done in 


numerous directions and the orders se- 
cured by spinners and manufacturers 
have strengthened their position to a 
considerable extent. No one could have 
believed in August, 1914, that after two 
years of European war on such a large 
scale the cotton industry of Lancashire 
would be so favorably situated that the 
prices ruling for goods would show 
quite a healthy margin of profit, but 
such is the case. 
INCREASED CLOTH TRADE 

[he demand in piece goods during 
the first half of the year was not at all 
satisfactory, but during the last few 
months a big improvement in the turn- 
over has taken place, with the result 
that most makers are now fully sold 
well into 1917 at profitable figures. 
Since the beginning of the war India 
has rather limited her purchases and 
has allowed stocks in the leading out- 
lets of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
to run down. Owing to hardening 
prices, however, a revival of demand 
has transpired and a substantial busi- 
ness has been put through. A feature 
of the buying has been the activity in 
bleaching descriptions, and contracts 
have recently been arranged which will 
not be completed till the end of next 
simmer. Offers in gray staples such 
as shirtings have not come up to ex- 
pectations, but many Manchester mer- 
chants have purchased speculatively in 
anticipation of future wants. A healthy 
trade has been done in light fabrics, 
such as dhooties, mulls and nainsooks, 
and producers are in a strong position. 
It has not been an encouraging year 
so far as China is concerned. Now and 
again a little more activity has shown 
itself, but no general flow of business 
has been reported. On the whole, fan- 
cies, such as dyed goods and other spe- 
cialities, have attracted more attention 
than standard makes. It is feared that 
we are gradually losing our trade in 


certain regular plain cloths. One of the 
healthiest markets during the twelve 
months has been Egypt, and the in- 


creased buying is put down to the large 
nu of British troops now in that 
part of the world and the prosperity 
ot the native population. Fancy mate- 


rials of various kinds have been sold 
m freely for the Colonies, especially 
A lia and New Zealand. There 
i a steady reduction in the out- 
I cloth during the year owing to 


1 more men being taken into 

my, and this process still goes 

pite of difficulties, however, 

turers are now doing very well 

al sh contracts are refused unless 
reasonable 


offered show a 


f oroft 


W. TATTERSALL 


SPINNERS’ HEALTHY POSITION 

At the beginning of the year spin- 
ners of yarn were not doing badly by 
any means, the revival of demand hav- 
ing come round towards the close of 
1915. A steady improvement, however, 
has taken place during the past year, 
and although more money has had to 
be paid for the raw material and the 
cost of production has increased, the 
margin of profit for spinners has tended 
to be widened. In the American de- 
partment a feature of interest has been 
the run and strong demand in medium 
and fine twists, especially in ring de- 
scriptions, and for several weeks sup- 
plies have not been fully equal to the 
requirements of users. A large and ex- 
tensive business has been done in yarns 
made from Egyptian cotton, and from 
time to time extraordinary prices have 
been paid especially in fine combed de- 
scriptions. The mills in Bolton and 
district where fine yarns are spun are 
very busy, but, of course, the output 
is much less than in ordinary times, 
owing to the shortage of labor. It has 
not been a very satisfactory year, so 
far as our foreign trade in yarn is 
concerned. In gray descriptions India 
has not been prepared to pay the higher 
prices which have ruled during the last 
few months, but a large turnover has 
transpired in dyed qualities. An en- 
couraging business has been put through 
for certain European markets, especially 
Holland, but France has taken less 
than in 1915. To show the improve- 
ment in the position of spinners, it is 
of interest to mention that an analysis 
of the stocktaking results of limited 
companies for the twelve months end- 
ing Nov. 30 shows a profit on share 
capital of over 11 per cent., while in 
the same period of the previous year 
the profit was less than 1 per cent. 

LABOR MATTERS 

Labor questions of one kind and an- 
other have had to receive a considerable 
amount of attention. The cost of liv- 
ing has advanced rapidly and_ there 
have been numerous complaints from 
the operatives that they have not re- 
ceived advances in wages equal to the 
higher charges for foodstuffs. As a 
result of arbitration proceedings the 
workers in the spinning department se- 
cured a rise in wages last June of 5 
per cent., one of the conditions being 
that no further change in list rates 
should take place until after the end of 
1916. The Trade Union officers were 
very dissatisfied with the award and 
in November the cardroom operatives 
decided to ignore the agreement and 
press for a further advance of from 
5 to 20 per cent. We were just on the 
verge of a strike when the Government 
interfered and forced arbitration upon 
the parties concerned. At the time of 
writing the result is not known. It is 
quite expected that early in 1917 all 
the operatives in the spinning section 
will make an application for a general 
rise in wages. Towards the end of 
1915 the operative weavers secured a 
5 per cent. war bonus on wages, which 
it was arranged should go on until three 
months after the end of the war. At 





the end of last summer the workers 
became very restless and after rather 
extended negotiations the masters 
agreed to make the war bonus into a 
general advance in wages and to give 

further rise of 5 per cent from the 
beginnil f 1917 
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PROSPECTS FAVORABLE 

The year 1917 opens in the Lancashire 
cotton industry under favorable condi- 
tions. Owing to the shortage of labor, 
production is much less than in pre-war 
times, but the prices being secured for 
yarn and cloth show a distinct profit, 
and there is no probability of the posi- 
tion being adversely affected so long as 
the war lasts. There is some uneasi- 
ness with regard to supplies of raw 
cotton, and present high prices are very 
harassing. Owing to the fact that our 
customers are committed to large sup- 
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plies of yarn and cloth during the next 
few months at abnormal figures, it is 
hoped we shall not experience any 
slump in values. Some of our outlets 
abroad are adversely affected by the 
war, but stocks of cotton cloths 
throughout the world are not excessive 
and there is every reason to expect a 
continuance of steady buying at profit- 
able rates Although difficulties 
may arise in connection with labor mat- 
ters, the Government will not allow any 
strike or lockout to take place during 
the period of the war. 


some 


Year of Radical Fluctuations in Cotton 


Various Factors Create Nervousness 


in Staple 


HE problems arising in the cotton 
market during the past year have 

been largely those of transportation 
and politics. The increasing activity of 
submarine warfare, recurring hopes of 
peace, punctuated by threats of. still 
more frightful conflict; apprehensions 
of even more serious invasions upon 
the rights of neutrals; uncertainties of 
freights and war risks, of exchange and 
ocean tonnage—all these factors, enter- 


ing into sentiment of traders, have 
caused nervousness, at times violent 
fluctuations. But underneath all these 


phenomena,—these alternations of hope 
and obstacles encountered, 
overcome, or minimized,—the course of 
events has again demonstrated the per- 
sistency of the world’s requirements at 
war as well as peace, and has also justi- 
fied the confidence in values so remark- 
ably manifested during the previous 
tension 

And while reduced crops have been 
partly responsible for the extraordinary 
advance in prices, buyers of 1914 and 
1915 have not, in any appreciable meas- 


fear, of 


ure, owed their justification to accidents 
of the growing season, but chiefly to 
features prediscussed and in some 
measure foreseeable. For, doubtless, 
the comparatively small vield of cotton 
has reflected lack of fertilizer growing 
out of war conditions and the rapid 
eastward spread of the boll weevil 
rather than any particular inclemency 
of weather, while it difficult 
indeed to gauge the part played by the 
effects of inflation upon commodity 
values. While Europe has been squan- 
dering the savings of the past and turn- 
ing the earnings of many future gen- 
crations into immediate buying power, 
gold has been teeming into the proc- 
of neutral life and business. Be- 
fore the end of the year the buying 


would be 


esses 


power of the dollar had diminishéd 
fully thirty, perhaps nearer forty, per 
cent.; men in most lines of trade found 
nearly double the capital required to 


swing the normal quantity of business. 
They also found cash easily obtained; 
advances, instead of checking demand, 
seemed to stimulate buying to forestall 
even higher prices. The thrifty laid in 
supplies against threatened scarcity, and 
it was not until well along in the au 
tumn that business men could see any 
indication that in the months of steady 
advances inflation might have been 
overtaken by higher values. The Fed- 
eral Reserve action with reference to 
foreign treasury bills; the sharp bulge 
in call money toward the end of No- 
and widespread agitation 
high cost of living, particu- 


vember, 

iwainst the 
larly in salaried circles, appeared to be 
taken as the first symptoms of possible 


contraction With the subsidence of 
bullish enthusiasm and growth of cau- 
tion came speculative liquidation, has- 
d in the case of cotton by the ex 
ipidity of more recent ad 


Demand Holds Strong 


vances, increasing difficulty of exporta- 
tion, and a Government crop estimate 
slightly above earlier autumn expecta- 


tions. After reactions of nearly five 
cents a pound, however, the New Year 
finds nervousness and _ hesitation, but 
prices still more than five cents per 


pound higher, and the indicated supply 
in this country available for distribution 
about two million bales less than at the 
beginning of 1916. Moreover, it is by 
no means clear that holders of un 
hedged supplies remaining in the in- 
terior have been materially disturbed by 
the unsettling developments of the past 
month, and the market has more re- 
cently shown indications of a readjust- 
ment between contract and spot values. 


BOOM AT FIRST OF YEAR 


Che rebound from the demoralization 
created by the sudden outbreak of the 
war, stimulated by the small crop and 
unexpectedly well sustained distribution 
of 1915, was still in progress at the open- 
year just Contracts 


ing of the ended. 


for delivery during May, 1916, were 
then selling around the 12 cent level. 
Reactions of perhaps half a cent oc- 
curred during the spring on a brief 


period of encouraging crop advices, but 
with the progress of the growing season, 
low condition figures, combined with the 
persistency of demand, the ease of 
money and a constantly broadening 
speculation, gave the upward movement 
ever increasing momentum. Unexpect- 
edly heavy early ginning returns, reach 
i technically weakened market, 
caused a reaction of about a cent and a 
half early in September. The appear 
ance of German submarines off the New 
England coast was followed by another 
setback of perhaps a cent a pound dur 
ing October, but these movements were 
felt in contract markets rather than in 
the spot department, and except for 
other minor fluctuations of an even more 
speculative character, the advance con 
tinued, until late in November, May 
contracts for 1917 delivery sold at 21.55 
—practically 10 cents above the values 
ruling at the beginning of the previous 
January. At this level, however, specu- 
lation evidently halted. A growing scar- 
city of ocean freight room led to appre- 
hensions of curtailed exports. It seemed, 
too, that prices had passed a level at 
which the South would sell freely, and 
before Christmas May had sold at 16.45, 
fully 5 cents below the high point of the 
eason. Liquidation during the progress 
of this decline appeared to measure the 
extent of the speculative long interest 
Hedged cotton followed the decline, but 
of spot holdings 


Ing a 


no general liquidation 
developed, and the year closed with May 
contracts ruling around 17.57, or a little 
between the high 


tter than midway 


nd low prices. 


DECREASE IN EXPORTS 


Exports for the calendar vy 
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pare 


year 


mprob ible 


SiCa 


t 


i 


ctus 
ave 
scar¢ 


cente 


alter 


nted to 6,825,000 bales, compared 


8 


358,000 for the year 1915, but 


stic consumption of both lint and 


with the 


has been the greatest in the his- 
the trade, and whilk 
supply on Jan. 1 
t only 250,000 


the world’s 
showed a de 


bales as com- 


previous vear, the statis 


sition has materially strength 
Indeed, it would seem that dur 
small crops the 


resulting from the big growth 


two years of 


4 had practically disappeared. At 


ginning of August, 1915, the 
of cotton held at uncounted 
ind on plantations in the South 
timated at 1,450,000 bales. At 


ginning of August, 1916, it had 


igo, but otherwise it 


( 


al 


luced to 650,000. With proper 
ces for these figures and on the 
a 12,500,000 bale crop for this 
including linters, the supply 
for distribution in this coun 
tside of mill stocks, at the be 
f the new year would appear 
about 7,194,000 bales, against 
on Jan. 1, 1916, 11,750,000 on 
N5, and 6,250,000 at the begin 
January, 1914. Of this year's 
the amount held at the 
to 1,520,000 bales, 
last year; at the counted 
1,367,000, against 1,506,000 last 
hile there may remain available 
into sight about 4,307,000, 
5,781,000 last year. Meanwhile, 
of goods in this country may 
what larger than they 


ports 
against 


were a 
would 
that there has 
ifting of reserve supplies from 
ducers’ to the consumers’ sid 
pindles. On the contrary, it is 
lly out of the question to sup- 


seem 
been any 


hat British manufacturers have 
out goods in excess of their 
outlet. Costs of importation 
been too high and labor too 

Che situation in other allied 
must have been similar, while, 


rs 


n 


re than a year and a half of 


strict blockade, supplies in Central Eu- 


. 





opean 
I ped 


countries must be utterly ex- 


the problems which confront 


rade at the beginning of 1915 
in 1916 has therefore been 
eliminated From a_ huge 


e supplies to be dealt with 
untry have been reduced to 
proportions—the result being 
increased emphasis on _ the 
of peace negotiations and the 
ties of the coming crop. In 
the first, the trade must 
consider both the conditions 
arise with a continuance of 
and those which may present 
through a_ readjustment 
The closing months 
found freight 
neing and war risks increas- 
result of submarine activities. 
be little doubt that the ex 
the submarine field from re- 
reas to the Atlantic has 
reased the hazards of ship- 
the supply of ocean tonnage 
reduced by frequent 
nt of continued war it is safe 
problems of shipping and 
vill enter still more largely 
t calculations Domestic 
consumption generally has 
increases since the begin- 
war, but cotton growers ar¢ 


to peace 


year ocean 


losses 


dent upon the export outlet 
ll extent, and should peace 
ns fail, it is not impossible 
xport situation would exer- 


st important effect upon the 
The closing months 
Showed the demoralization 
the change from peace to 
nee the first shock had been 


prices 
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absorbed, the rapidity with which busi- 
less and finance adapted to new 
conditions was surprising. In the re- 
adjustment from war to peace problems 
will also be presented; many present 
sources of revenue will be closed; many 
present 


were 


terminated But 
there will be funda 
differences. For the war cam¢ 
from a clear sky; peace may come sud 
denly, but has been inevitable since the 
war began, and cannot find us totally 
unprepared, while thx will be 
from processes of destruction to those 
and rebuilding During 
the war we have seen the wonders that 
may be accomplished by the bending of 


employments 
in these changes 
mental 


a 
change 


of replacing 


all energies to a 


common  purpos« 
What we shall see will be the turning 
of united energies to the work of. r« 
construction The vast expenditures 


for war will cease as fast as armies 
can be disbanded, but the potential r¢ 
sources of the nations will be 
into channels of growth and c 
Meanwhile, it is hardly to be doubted 
that the amount of cotton actually de- 
stroyed beyond the possibility of fur 


ther use since the beginning of the Eu 


turned 


mmecree 


ropean conflict has fully equalled, in 
deed, probably exceeded, the normal 
consumption for such a_ period In 


short, while there may be divisions of 
opinion as to the effect of peace on 
cotton and other commodity values, on 
the ground that inflation must be fol- 
lowed by contraction, and that Europe 
will be left financially exhausted, it is 
also realized that credit for 
lishing industries is more readily se 
cured than for purposes of waste, and 
the most general opinion still is that 
peace will be followed by a rush to se 
cure raw cotton and renewed competi- 
tion for the world’s textile markets 

that contraction will be gradual, and its 
effect on cotton, in particular, a matter 
to be governed by the extent of future 
yields and such fluctuations in demand 
as may follow replenishment. 
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REDUCTION OF ACREAGE 


The last crop planted in this country 


THE YEAR 


January 
May contracts, New 
In sight for month 
Ginned to January 16 
February 
May contracts New 
In sight for month 
March: 


York 


York 


May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
Final ginning 
Linters 

April: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 

May 
May contracts New York 


In sight for month 


June 
June contracts New 
In sight for month 
June condition 


York 


July: 


July contracts New York 
In sight for month 

July condition 

Acreage estimate 


August: 
October contracts New York 

In sight for month 

\ugust condition 

Commercial crop 


Visible end-season (Am) 


World’s consumption for ” 
September 

October contracts New York 
In sight for month 
September condition 
Ginned to September 1 
Ginned to September 25 


October: 
December contracts Ne 
In sight for month 
October condition 
Ginned to October 18 
November 
December contracts New Y 
In sight for month 
Ginned to Nov 
Ginned to November 14 


December: 
December contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
Ginned to December 1 
Government crop 
Ginned to December 12 


ember 


estimate 
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before the outbreak of the wat 
an area of 37,406,000 acres, according t 
» revised figures of the Department of 
\griculture 


Was on 





Owing to the low prices 


which followed the beginning of hos 
tilities, and the large amount of cotton 
which still remained in the South during 


the spring of 1915, 


planters reduced 


their acreage, the total being placed at 
32,107,000 acres by the final estimates 
The effect of higher prices and an un 
expectedly free distribution was reflected 
in the planting of last spring, as the 


acreage increased to 35,994,000 bales 


cording to the preliminary figures 
Owing to the high prices that have pri 


vailed 


during the past year and_ the 


steady reduction in the extent of avail 


able supplies, a further increase in are: 
is anticipated for the coming season 
There are, however, certain prelimin 


ary drawbacks which may modify the 
attitude of planters, as well as affect th 
iwerage yield per acre during the com 
ing yeat In the | 
first of 


important 


first place, up to the 
January the precipitation ove 
areas had been deficient dur 


ing the fall and early winter. This may 
be compensated by rains during the bal 
winter, or well distributed 
precipitation during the growing season, 
but it is 


a good season in the ground is necessary 


ance of the 


very generally considered that 
to a large crop, particularly in the South 
Another factor is expected to be 
the rapid spread of the boll 
During the year 1915, this pest infested 
more 


west 
wee\ il 
new territory than for any 
ous year in the history of the trade. The 
territory invaded during the single sea 
son amounted to 86,840 square 
and the area infested at the end of 1915 
is reported by the Census Bureau as 
409,140 square miles. Included in the 
fresh territory infested for the year 
were no less than 32,400 square miles in 


previ 


miles, 


Georgia, and 1,700 square miles in Ten 
Further territory was infested 
during 1916, and the appearance of the 
boll weevil in the eastern belt has un 
doubtedly been a big factor in the 
progress of diversified farming which 


nessee, 


IN FIGURES 
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has been reflected in tl bul 
rehouses and facilities for handling 
increased crops of eralt I ot! 
s Leading ferti ¢ ~ 
that sales of fertilizers 
ons so tl this w te! i ¢ 
1d 1 it indic tions 
S¢ ot ert hi t S + 
the Scarcit ( potas 
uestion of eftecth or 
izers 1S Stl nim] t t ’ 
dition to tl ( lina 
owing season, 1deas as 
size oO t! coming 
r fluenced large t 
these respects Cher S ! rs 
tendency to belittle 
sects in their bearing up 
turns of all agrict I 
the small vield indi 
doubtedly reflected i 
both the boll weevil | 
tilization 
\ccording to the Censu 
world’s productior 
exclusive of linters grow1 


approximately 18,650,000 | 0 


pounds net weight while 1 1 . 
tion of cotton, exclusive of lint n the 
United States, for the 3 nding July 
31. 1916, was approx 11.00 
bales of 500 pounds net | total nut 

ber of producing cotton spindles tl 
ictive and idle, is about 148,500.00 
The latest advances indicate that this 


vear's crop of Egyptian cotton will ay 


proximate about 6.000.000 cantars cor 


pared with 4,650,000 for 1915-1 Japat 
ese authorities report an increas« 
about 500,000 in the number of spindl 
in Japan, and exports from this country 


to Japan since last July have been mors 
than double 
period last year, with 
placing their season’s takings at fully a 
million bales. Changes made in the re 
enactment of the Cotton 
appear to have eliminated the criticisn 


the clearances for the same 


som estimates 


Futures Law 





which was so widespread du 
These changes remove the restriction o1 
orders from this side to foreign m 
and a large proportion of the 
\merican cotton now held in Liverpool 
\me rican shit 


is said to be owned 


pers who have sent it there on consig1 


ment. At the same time, the Liverpoc 
trade has been discouraging speculative 
business, and it is evident that the poli 
if the British Government has beet 
prevent such trading would require 
importations and a locking-up of su 
plies to protect commitments in the con 
tract markets In various ways, the 
Allied Governments are assumin 1 
closer control of internat 1 t 
through the requisitioning of ocean t 
nage, and even through the operatiot 
of Government buyer \t tl resent 


85 per cent. of ocean freight space 


} 1 
t 


British flag sailing f1 


time, 
under the 
\merican ports 1s requisitioned tor too¢ 
stuffs and munitions, and the publ 


regarding the m 


tT news 

essels has been suppressed. But 

these features have empl 

creasing difficulty of export ni 
they have also reflected the n ul 
which are being taken to minimize the 
obstacles to international trade 

insure the Allied powe i 
upplies for theit tual nece \ 
the need of raw ttor 

urgent in Manchester, increased amount 
f tonnage will doubtless be placed at 
the disposal of Briti lippe le 


while, British mills are report 


doing a profitable busines th his 


complaint being the scarcity; 
and London authorities estimate th¢ 
world’s consumption of American cott 
for the 14,750,000, « 
with Hester’s indicated consumptiotr 
14,800.000 bales last year 


ympar 


season at 
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ting with others for attention. Your 

st plan would probably be to have the 

resentative of a reputable film pro- 
icer, or a local cinematographer who 
ows his business, call at your plant. 

u can tell him what phases of the 

rk you desire covered and the points 

be emphasized. He will then draft 

a scenario, in which he will allow 

or more scenes to each process, 
ding to the area it covers. If it 
nly a minor detail he will perhaps 
plan to “shoot” a five-foot flash, but 
to cover an important process he may 
up to fifty feet for a single scene. 

A scene, by the way, is a portion of 
action that can be taken without it be- 
ing necessary to move the camera. He 
then has to allow for sub-titles, for 
each detail must be explained in to- 
the-point language beforehand. Each 
word used consumes one foot of film. 

\ competent camera man figures his 
time at from ten to twenty dollars per 
day, and somebody must pay for that 
time even if weather conditions should 
delay the work of production. The 
producer will probably make an allow 
ance for this in his estimate. 

Lighting conditions within the plant 
may be unsuitable for photographical 
purposes, and the producer will have 
to figure on installing a portable light- 
ing outfit for the work. A charge of 
fifty cents a film foot will be made for 
he scenes in which it is used. 

The cost of the average industrial is 
in the neighborhood of fifty cents a 
foot, or $500 in the case of a one-reel 
production. This is only for producing 
and developing the negative, ten cents a 
foot being charged for each positive 
copy. 

MAKING THE FILM 

The time taken to complete the film- 
ing is of the greatest importance if the 
regular routine of the plant is not to be 
seriously interfered with. The quickest 
possible time in which the camera man 
can record one thousand feet is eighteen 
minutes, but this does not allow a single 
stop. Let us suppose he is about to cover 
fifteen details for a one-reel picture, and 
seven of these details are taken in the 
plant with the assistance of the portable 
arc lamp. This means he has to set up 
his camera in fifteen different positions, 
but as he frequently runs a “ close-up” 
as well as a full scene of each process, 
this makes thirty stops. He wishes to 
give his client good service, and he 
knows well enough that if he unduly 
hurries and “shoots” a scene without 
planning for the best effect, results are 
liable to be very unsatisfactory. A film, 
once produced, is permanent, and must 
be considered in that light. Of course, 
if a single scene is not satisfactory, it 
may be retaken, but if, say, fifty feet 
are consumed, it represents an addi- 
tional outlay of from $25 to $50. A 
happy medium is about five minutes to a 
scene, so a one reeler should take about 
seventy-five minutes to put on. 

A SCENARIO FOR ALMOST ANY PRODUCT 

The manufacturing side is more suited 
to a picture without the comedy or dra- 
matic element, but an ingenious scenario 
writer can conceive an interesting story 
around almost any product. 

This the Printzess concern realized 
when they had their three-reel photoplay 


pr ed. A society leader accepts an 
invitation to attend an informal costume 
pageant. She hastily gets her costu- 
miers busy on new gowns, which, when 
fir d, prove to be misfits. There is 


no time for alterations, so a magazine 
c tisement induces her to buy a 
r made gown. She secures one 
\ fits her perfectly. 

e is declared the best gowned wom- 
the pageant, and is presented with 
a gold mesh bag besides gaining the title 
fH. R. H. Miss Printzess. The Print- 
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zess manufacturers, having received 
news of the great honor paid their 
goods, invite their distinguished cus- 
tomer to visit their plant at Cleveland. 
Having a sister there, she takes advan- 
tage of the invitation, and is shown over 
the entire factory, admiring more the 
workmanship of the Printzess dresses. 
She muses over future fashions at her 
luxurious home, where her thoughts are 
visualized by beautiful models, who pa- 
rade in front of her. 

The first essential is a good story, and 
based on my experiences as a scenario 
writer, I may say that a fee of $100 for 
a one-reel plot is not unusual. The in- 
dustrialog writer must have a keen ap- 
preciation for advertising values in a 
dramatic story. Then a cast of actors 
and a talented director to produce the 
play are needed, if it is to be decidedly 
professional in character. It is probable 
that the interior of the plant cannot be 
used for some of the scenes, and this 
will entail the fitting out of a studio to 
resemble the plant interior. 

The cost of producing such a photo- 
play naturally varies with the different 
conditions encountered, but all the es- 
sentials mentioned should be provided at 
a cost somewhere between $1.25 and $3 
per foot. This works out at a cost of 
from $1,250 to $3,000, for producing the 
negative of a one-reel subject. 

MICRO-MOTION CINEMATOGRAPHY 

The textile manufacturer, in trying 
out micro-motion cinematography, must 
make film tests of each of his employes 
Perhaps the real disadvantage is that 
the mechanic is aware he is being tested, 
but this cannot be avoided, and I rather 
doubt, after all, whether it is really a 
disadvantage. You see, the man will 
put forth his best efforts, and it will 
then be revealed whether or not he is 
efficient. As there are sixteen separate 
pictures, or “frames,” as they are tech- 
nically termed, to each foot of film, and 
each frame represents an exposure of 
one-thirty second part of a second, six- 
teen separate motions are recorded 
every half of a second. Two clocks are 
necessary if the experiments are to 
prove successful. Orie should be an or 
dinary alarm clock, the other of the 
made-to-order kind. Perhaps the time- 
piece invented by Frank B. Gilbreth, of 
New York, is the most suitable. Mr. 
Gilbreth’s clock contains only one hand, 
which covers the dial every six seconds. 
The time may be told down to one- 
thousandth part of a minute. The dial 
contains one hundred parts, each of 
which is further separated into one-fifth 
divisions. The alarm clock serves to 
show the time taken in completing the 
job, but the latter enables each motion 
to be timed. These clocks should be 
placed on a table or bench so they are 
filmed at close range, and, in order to 
give the workman a chance, all the tools 
should be at his elbow. 

The New England Butt Co., of Provi 
dence, R. I., have found the micro study 
plan thoroughly dependable. One oper 
ation at this braiding factory, formerly 
consuming thirty-seven and a half min- 
utes, is now performed by an employe 
in eight and a half minutes. In most 
tests the efficiency engineer studies each 
frame through a magnifying glass. He 
is then able to detect the difference be 
tween a necessary motion and a useless 
one. This is a new departure in view- 
ing motion pictures, but the advantage is 
that each movement may be thoroughly 
studied, whereas, were the film screened 
in the ordinary way, it would not be 
possible to stop it in any particular place 
Each frame is but one-inch wide and 
three-fourths of an inch in height, and 
it is the showing of these in rapid suc- 
cession which produces the motion ef- 
fect. When the complete film is pro- 
jected on the screen, the objects are 


magnified several thousand times. The 
ordinary industrial motion picture, like 
the regular photoplay, is not old in point 
of age. About four years ago several 
enterprising manufacturers, always re- 
sponsive to novel methods of advertis- 
ing, decided to have a fling at the mo- 
tion picture game. And they did, at a 
cost of not less than three figures and 
not more than four. 

While the motion picture was new, it 
was by no means a novelty in the gen 
erally accepted sense of the term Peo 
ple up to that time asserted that the 
motion picture as a form of entertain- 
ment was merely a tad, and the indus- 
trial branch got tarred with the same 
brush 

STRONG PUBLICITY MEANS 

Mayor Brothers, one of the pioneers, 
reported as follows: “ We believe that 
our second motion picture film is even 
more interesting and effective than its 
predecessor, which has been so favor- 
ably received by our trade. We con- 
sider these films absolutely the strong- 
est and most productive advertising 
medium that we have launched in our 
twenty-eight years of merchandising, 
not only in the tangible results that it 
has brought us in new business, but as 
well in the increased sales that our cus- 
tomers report it has brought them.” 

What was true in 1913 in regard to 
the popularity of the industrialog ap- 
plies to the present time, only more so. 

It has been claimed (and rightly, too) 
that the motion picture is a permanent 
advertisement, but, like most other 
things, is apt to become out of date. 
Let me assume you possess a motion 
picture film of your plant taken, say, 
three years ago, and, having prospered, 
you have had to erect additional build- 
ings. Here, then, the real need for a 
film depicting latest additions is shown. 
Suppose at the same time instead of 
only reaching wholesalers with your 
anti-branded output you have _ intro- 
duced a branded article. The film ap- 
pealing to the retail trade would, ob- 
viously, be above the heads of the gen- 
eral public, and, therefere, a motion 
picture subject, either of the popular 
science kind or the sugar-coated pho- 
toplay, is necessar¥. No business re- 
mains still, and the motion picture has 
to be discarded along with the other an- 
tiquated things. 

NEED FOR CAUTION 

Not a few manufacturing concerns 
have had a big splash motion picture ad- 
vertising and then retired. Far better 
had they concentrated on a library of 
short subjects, and thus kept up to date, 
yet the cost would not have been much 
more. People grow tired of seeing the 
same thing over and over again, and a 
new picture every now and then helps 
to maintain the interest. 

With this new development in the in- 
dustrial application of motion pictures 
has arisen the need for a change in pro- 
duction methods. Invariably outside as- 
sistance has been called in, but this has 
been found not to be without its disad- 
vantages. How convenient it is to have 
a camera man round the plant to take 
advantage of the opportunities as they 
occur. It is cheaper, too, in the long 
run 

GETTING THE CIRCULATION 

Supposing you have a one-reel indus 
trialog produced. The negative, we will 
suppose, costs $500, with $100 addi- 
tional for every print. Now, if you in- 
tend having your film shown simulta- 
neously at a number of theaters it 
means you will have to supply one print 
for each theater. As the picture will 
only be retained for a day or so, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the ex- 
pense will be justified, so it is best to 
utilize only one print in each territory. 
\ film does not generally begin to show 
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wear and tear until after about six 
months’ constant use, and if we allow 
one day for each show, one copy of the 
picture will be shown in about one hun- 
dred and fifty-six theaters. Allowing 
an average audience of one thousand 
at each of the two evening perform 


ances, the film will have been seen by 


312,000 people Phere’ are mor in 
these figures than appear on the su 
face, lor althoug! a publicatior 

guarantee such a circulation, y 

to allow for those who skip th el 
tisements his cannot be dor it the 
photoplay theater, for only o1 thing 
is shown at a time with the lights out 


Another thing which must be taken 
into consideration is the fact that the 
one-reel picture occupic the screen for 
eighteen minutes, which is several times 
greater than the time a reader devotes 
to the average press advertisement 

The film must be charged to the 
copy writer’s account, for an exhibitor 
charges from $12.50 to $50 per week 
for renting out his screen for publicity 
purposes. A motion picture film, 1 ad 
mit, represents a big outlay for the 
copy writer’s services, but it is a worth 
while investment. 

SUITABILITY OF FILM 

Whether an industrialog is best 
suited to general or class circulation is 
best determined by the outset, after 
which it is necessary to seek the right 
channels. The textile manufacturer 
who takes up industrialogs in a large 
way will find the miniature theater a 
business necessity. First, to try out 
each industrial picture before its re 
lease. Second, to exhibit before pros- 
pects at all times. Third, to keep sales- 
men and other employes up to efficiency 
pitch 

PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY 

The authorities are exceedingly strict 
anent the showing and storing of films, 
so the room selected should be fire 
proof. Although no actual case has 
come before my notice, the architects 
and fire imsurance men view the intro 
duction of private motion picture the- 
aters in the wealthy homes of Cincin- 
nati in the light that no ordinary fire 
insurance policy holds good under such 
circumstances. Were there a fire to re 
sult, the fire insurance company hav- 
ing a claim on the same would fight 
the case out in the courts in order to 
be immune from compensation. The 
danger from fire, however, is consider- 
ably lessened if the proper precautions 
are taken, but your fire insurance com- 
pany should be first of all consulted. 

The miniature projection machine 
will suit you just as well as the stand- 
ard machine, which costs three times 
as much and consumes more current. 
The only difference is that the stand- 
ard machine is larger and has a longer 
threw on a bigger screen, but your pur- 
pose will be suited just as well, if not 
better, by a miniature machine focussed 
at a short distance on a small screen, 
about three feet by four feet. A steel 
vault or safe is the best storing place 
for films when not in us« 

KEEPING EMPLOYES CONTENTED 

The first thing needed for moving 
picture entertainments is an adaptabl 
building, and maybe there is such a 
place in some of your buildings which 
can be fixed up at nights. The build 
ing should be lofty, well-ventilated and 
large enough to accommodate all of 
the employes. It should also be fre 
of obstructions in the way of pillars 
and other supports, and should, more- 
over, be situated on the ground floor 

The fire danger is ever imminent, and 
this can only be met by providing plenty 
of exits. There should be at least four 
of these, which must open outward. It 
is advisable to divide the rows of seats 
into sections, so as to provide for an 
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aisle on each side, not less than three 
feet wide. 

If the building happens to be wholly 
constructed of wood, this does not make 
it wholly unsuitable; but to make it 
safe, plastered metal laths or wire mesh 
should cover the walls and ceilings. 

Chairs or benches should be fastened 

floor, because if a fire occurs the 
seats will be overthrown and will inter- 
fere with the orderly egress of the 
crow It is customary in the design 

h buildings to allow each specta- 
tor 4° square feet of floor space. 

The next item of importance is the 
projection machine. Here follows de- 
scriptions of the best standard makes: 
The Edison Kinetoscope may be recom- 
ed because it is easy to manipulate 
with little experience, and will stand 
hard wear. There are two models, one 
priced at $155, and the other at $250. 
The distinguishing feature about the 
Cameragraph No. 6 is that a special de- 
vice lessens the danger from fire. This 
costs $250. The Simplex has many 
pleasing features in its construction, sim- 
plicity and safety being its outstanding 
points. The price is $300. The Eden- 
graph excels in that it produces perfect 
projection when operated by an experi- 
enced operator. It possesses several im- 
provements not contained in other ma- 
chines. The selling price is $250. The 
Motiograph is popular, owing to its du- 
rability and guarantee given by its man- 
facturers. The price has been fixed at 
$250. 

The authorities in various parts of 
the country insist upon the projection 
machine being inclosed in a fireproof 
booth, so that if there is an outbreak of 
fire it cannot spread beyond. Here an 
expense of $65 is involved, but it is 
worth it in the interests of safety first. 
This booth, made of galvanized iron, 
gives the operator plenty of room in 
which to work, and is shipped in parts, 
the whole easily being set up with nuts 
and bolts. 

Carbons are needed to run the pro- 
jector, and it is cheaper to buy these by 
the case, which contains one thousand. 
They cost from $17 to $44, but prices 
vary according to market conditions. 

The next important link is the screen. 
In the past a table cloth and bed sheet 
have been used, but science has come to 
the rescue, and now there are screens 
and screens, and to obtain the best re- 
sults it will be necessary to pay about 
$1.50 a foot. 

For seats opera chairs are best. They 
are made in many grades, but you can- 
not do better than obtain those of a kind 
that will stand hard wear. 

Without music motion pictures are 
divested of fully half of their charm, 
and, while an orchestra of several pieces 


men 


s to be preferred, you can get along 
satisfactorily with a single, ordinary 
plano 


In insuring the success of your enter- 
Prise satisfactory operating plays no 
minor part. Let there be no misunder- 
standing on this vital part. You may 
show the best photoplays produced to- 
lay, but if they flicker, get out of focus 


and breaks occur quite often, then you 
stand a good chance of getting the spec- 
‘ators disgusted with the performance. 
Voviously, therefore, you have to secure 
the se es of some one competent to 
andle projection machine. A regu- 


at photoplay theater operator demands 
‘rom $15 to $25 for an eight-hour day. 
er, you have a man on your 
is well versed in electricity, 
he position of the photographer 
S up cinematography. He is 
| with the fundamentals of the 

‘alt, and it is therefore easy for him 
‘velop into an expert operator. If 
he right sort of man he will not 
loing two or three hours’ over- 
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time of an evening, and perhaps you can 
arrange for the hours at his regular job 
to be curtailed in order to ease any 
strain that might occur. 

There remains one connecting link: 
the light by which to throw the pic- 
tures on the you possess a 
power plant you can use the current 
from same. 


screen. If 


Sefore 


even correct projection can 
be thought about, when you _ are 
ready to make the start, have your 
operator see that the projection ma 


chine is focused exactly in the middle 
of the screen, not an inch to the right 
or to the left, or an inch below or 
above. This is essential, for no matter 
in what advantageous position a spec- 
tator sits he will either have to hold 
his head up high or else the players 
in the picture appear unnaturally long 
and slim. The rays of light take a 
straight path, and if they are compelled 
to turn aside, a peculiar annoying effect 
is produced. 

I cannot lay too much stress upon 
the advisability of suitable lens. In 
selecting this the size of your room, 
make of projection machine, the length 
and height of your screen, must be 
taken into consideration. It is false 
economy to purchase a cheap lens, and 
when ordering always furnish the sup- 
ply firms with the above-named _par- 
ticulars, as they are then in a position 
to execute your order intelligently. 

The standard speed at which pictures 
are projected is sixteen frames to the 
second. If projection is faster, things 
in the film move at a rapid, mechanical 
pace, while explanatory matter is 
snatched off before it can be grasped. 
Slow projection sends an audience to 
sleep. The middle course is best. 

You will have to supply your oper- 
ator with a tool outfit which should in- 
clude film cement for mending broken 
films, a file for sharpening carbons, 
lugs, reels and machine oil. I hope I 
have now proven to you just how the 
photoplay producer is at the mercy of 
the theater operator, who should re- 
spect the former at all times. It is 
only by such co-operation that results 
can be wholly satisfactory. 

The chief distributing organizations 
operate a string of exchanges through- 
out the country. The producers mar- 
keting their wares under the several 
factions receive ten cents a foot for 
each print they supply. It therefore 
costs an exchange $100 for every print 
of a one-reel photoplay. To show such 
a film on these terms for a single day 
would be out of the question, so it is 
rented out to the theaters booking the 
picture. The man who secures first- 
run service, the photoplay equivalent of 
a first night, pays the highest price, but 
even then it only amounts to a propor- 
tion of the original price. As the age 
of a film increases, so does the rental 
charge grow less, until it can be hired 
for as little as a dollar per day. Even 
then its condition is generally good. 

The twenty million fans in this coun 
try go crazy over the star players of 
whom there about hundred, 
but, according to a recent magazine pop 
ularity contest, those in the front rank 
are: Francis X. Bushman, leading man; 
Mary Pickford, leading 
Chrystie Miller, old man; Mary Mau 
rice, old lady; Harry Morey, charactet 
man; Julia Swayne Gordon, character 
woman; Charles Chaplin, male come- 


are three 


woman; W 


dian; Mable Normand, female come- 
dian; Warren Kerrigan, handsome 
young man; Anita ‘Stewart, beautiful 


young lady; Jack Richardson, villain; 
Bobby Connelly, child. 

I can say from experience that a star 
is even more important than the story. 
How it will work out in your case I 
cannot Say. 
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Model K Warp Tying Machine 


This machine is portable as shown 
in the illustration. It operates at the 
rate of 250 knots per minute and in 
the hands of a capable operator will 
increase loom production and save 
enough labor to pay for itself in a 


short time. 
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Write us for particulars 


Barber-Colman Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Main Office and Factory 
Rockford, III. 
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Cotton Yarns Show 





Combed Yarns Break All Records 


Both Volume of Business and 
Advance in Prices Phenomenal 


7 same factors that were features 
' trade in combed yarns during 
ere the outstanding features of 
ss during the year under review, 
ery detail they have been em 
Instead of merely advancing 
itisfactory manner, prices of all 
es of combed as well as carded 
established new high records 
ll ecord prices were not made pos 
the advance in raw material 
by higher production costs, 
st solely by a demand that was 
ly in excess of the supply. To 
arket features in the order 
y were listed in our review 
may stated that the de- 
tire cloth mills has been 
in excess of the large vol 
business booked in 1915; com- 
rom cloth mills has not only 
but has been almost entirely 
Importations have 
ntial and have 
een the largest on record, particularly 
yarns. 
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LE CHANGE UNTIL JULY 


w of the course of the market 


ast few years would seem to 


at trade in combed yarns is 
me-season business, with the 
ulk of the buying concentrated into the 
st six months of each year. This was 
articularly the case in 1915 and 1916; 
fact. the proportion of the 
siness was booked during Sep- 
(ietober and November. One 
ca this market peculiarity is the 
fact that much of this business is of a 
and is booked on a 
ntract basis; another reason 
ere has been a comparative 
staple cottons during the 
ears, this being accentuated at 
the e1 f each cotton season, and 
buyer ing stimulated to place large 
by the fear of a later scarcity 
cotton and advance in yarn prices. 
¢ 1916 it was not a case of cotton 
purely one of supply and de- 
they affected the yarns them- 

he tire cloth people started 

nd tied up such a large pro 

the combed yarn spindleage, 

ther buyers woke up, that the 
atter re placed almost completely 
y of spinners. The situation 
ered more acute by the fact 
mills, which are frequently 
yarn, had been filled up with 
rders for goods before the 

r yarns became acute. 


largest 


lal} aracter 


woretir 


\ND EMBROIDERY YARNS 


( imated a year ago that the 
nsumption of tire cloth yarns 
he rate of about 37,500,000 

s not far from 1,500,000 auto- 

e been added since then to 
use in this country, an in- 
nsumption of tire cloth yarns 
50 per cent. is indicated. It 

S esti d that rather more than 500,- 
es are now occupied on tire 

s alone, with an annual pro- 
nsiderably in excess of 50,- 

inds. There are some who 
at present production of such 

rate considerably in excess 
ne of the interesting recent 
nts in this trade is the 
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creased number of tire manufacturers 
who are either spinning their own yarns, 
or have arranged to have them spun on 
contract at a fixed profit above the cost 
of production. 

One of the really new developments 
of the year in combed yarns has been the 
manufacture of embroidery cotton, a 
large part of which is known as cordon- 
net Practically 
were spun ol! 


these 
this country 
prior to the European war, and, after 
their importation from France and Ger- 
many was cut off by the war, it took 
some time for domestic spinners and fin 
ishers to master the details of their pro 
duction. During the past vear about a 
half dozen New England mills have 
been successfully producing embroidery 
yarns, most of them having their prod 
uct dyed and finished at job plants. The 
selection of cotton and the correct bal- 
anced twisting of these soft-spun yarns 
is an art in itself, 
be taken in the 
and dyeing. 
cordonnet 


none of yarns 


finished in 


and equal care must 
bleaching, mercerizing 
Certain of the imported 
yarns are said to contain an 
admixture of artificial silk, and it is 
understood that domestic mills can pro 
duce similar yarns when desired, The 
spindleage required to meet the demand 
for embroidery 
compared 


cotton is not large as 
that devoted to 
other classes of yarn, but it is an ex 
tremely profitable line of business at 
present, and it is one that should be 
carefully conserved by an adequate tarifi 
after the war is over. 


with som 


NEW PRICE RECORDS 


In no previous year on record have 


prices approached anywhere near those 


that have been touched within the last 
three months. In 1907, following a 


short crop of staple cotton in this coun 
try and Egypt, new records were estab- 
lished for combed and fine count yarns, 
but these values look reasonable as com 
pared with those paid recently. In the 
summer of 1907 Eastern combed peeler 


cones sold on a basis of 32c. for 10s 
and 50c. for 40s, as compared with 
recent high prices for these numbers 
of 52c. and 76c. respectively. In 1907, 


2-60s combed peeler skeins sold as high 
as 78c. against a recent high of $1.10; 
23s combed Sea Island sold at 

compared with a recent high of $1, and 
these comparisons are fairly typical of 
the situations then and now. The 1907 
advance was based almost wholly upon 
the scarcity and high price of cotton, 
while the recent high prices were prac- 
tically independent of cotton values. It 
was a situation that had no precedent 


70c. as 


upon which dealers could determine a 
basis for current action. At various 
times any course of procedure would 


seem to be uncommercial. 

To have been forced to 
accustom themselves to recent high price 
levels it seems an age since 10s combed 
peeler were selling at 20c. and 
2-60s combed peeler skeins at 42c. to 
43c, yet were the prices ruling 
just two years ago. From that level it 
will be seen that here has been an ad 
vance of 100 to 150 per cent. The ad- 
vance within the last six months has 
been almost as phenomenal, 10s combed 
peeler cones selling as late as last June 
at 30c. and 2-60s combed peeler skeins 

(Continued on page 109) 
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these 














Record Advances 


Yarns kxperience Unprecedented Year 


Heavy Buying and Advancing Cotton 

Forced Prices to New High Levels 
NPRECEDENTED advances in sion from singles to ply yarns was 
prices, seemingly based more upon caused also by economies in the matte 
a demand of immense proportions of dyestutf supplies, single yarns absor! 
rather than upon the upward movement ing a greater amount of color thar 


t raw cotton, was the outstanding 


teature of 1916 in the market for cot- 


ton yarns of southern manufacture. 


Never before in the memory of the old- 


est dealers in the trade have there ex 
isted such chaotic conditions as were 
witnessed during the remarkable bull 
movement of the late summer and fall 

Quotations were raised several times 
a day in instances, and spinners con 
stantly gave evidence of their sold-up 


conditon by refusing to consider prof- 


fers of business at top prices. Yar 
prices were quick to respond to every 
upward movement of the staple, but re 
actions in the latter during the fall 
usually failed to produce a similar effect 
on spinners’ quotations \ll through 
the year, and particularly in the latte 
half, yarns were on a basis of their 
own, which was considerably above a 
proportionate basis with prices of cotton 
and of goods lhe remarkable pros 
perity of weavers and knitters the coun 
try over was responsible for constant 
takings of yarns in immense quantities 
and added to this enormous domesti 
consumption was a_ foreign demand 


which resulted in a total export business 
for the vear much in excess of the record 
shipments of 1915 The year opened 
unusually strong, prices being firm and 
good inquiry being experienced from all 
\fter a relatively 
quiet and inactive period during the first 
three months of the year, during which 
slight temporary reactions in prices o¢ 
curred, the upward march of prices was 
started in April, which continued un 
broken until the last month of the year. 
\ bearish crop estimate from the Goy 
ernment in 


classes of consumers 


December, accompanied by 
ginning reports of a similar tone, caused 
a weakening which was the most de 
cided of the [ 
and 4c. from dealers were reported to 
have been obtained, but spinners showed 
their undiminished faith in the strength 
of their position by holding strongly 
throughout the reaction for near-top fig- 
ures. 


year. Concessions of 3 


As the year closed, predictions 
were freely made that a resumption of 
buying expected to be experienced this 
month would cause a_ strengthening 
which would raise prices again to levels 
approximating the highest of 1916 
Comparison of quotations obtaining on 
the first and last days of the year shows 
an advance on all counts of yarns, both 
weaving and knitting, of approximately 
70 per cent. 


THE YEAR'S DEVELOPMENTS 


Prominent among the developments of 
the year was the substitution practised 
by consumers of a cheaper grade of 
yarn for that formerly used, the con 
sequence of determined efforts to 
down costs wherever practicable. 


cut 
This 
was particularly true of hosiery and un 
derwear manufacturers, who were re 
ported as replacing combed yarn with 
carded to an extent which had consider- 
able effect upon the market. A consid- 
erable amount of substitution of two 
ply yarns for singles was reported dur- 
ing the year, manufacturers of towels 


: at 
being leaders in this movement. Rever 


twisted yarns in the dyeing processes. Be 
cause of the high price levels reached | 
worsted yarns, there was a constant en 

largement of the buying of cotton yarns 
by men’s wear and dress goods manufat 

turers 


Che manufacture f cotton 


worsteds 


was extended 


during 
, and cotton yarn sellers look fo 
h 


i steadily 


lar we ly 
the year 


Increasing 5 


demand trom t 


source Che extent of this ement 
during 1916 is largely indeterminate, 
being one of a sporadic number imi 
lar buving trends which « ccur at 

lar intervals, but well-informed dealer 
declares that it was not nearly of as 
large proportions as was its predecesso1 
of about ten years ago. High prices o1 
yarns and the consequent large profit 
possible on them, caused an imteresting 
development during the latter part I 
the veat \ number of mills, bot! 
weaving and knitting, which operated 
their own spinning machinery, found 
more profitable to close down theit 


looms and knitting machinery and opet 
ate spindles Mills which followed 


action are said to have 


only 
this course of 
done so only after ascertaining that pro 


ts on larget than 
those to be made on manufactured goods 


Delavs in 


varn sales would be 


shipments were frequent 


ly complained of during the year. Con 


stantly advancing prices and the com 
parative ease with which orders were 
secured, led to the temptation to accept 


new business for quick delivery at high 
prices, and make deliveries on this busi 
ness to the detriment of orders previou 

ly on 


spinners’ lower 


books at heures 
the this 
practice were probably exaggerated, and 


it must be remembered that spinners had 


Charges regarding extent of 


many difficulties to overcome in the way 
of delay in their shipments occasioned 
by causes beyond their control. 
portation 


Trans 
problems many, 
freight embargoes in effect during 
ous parts of the year greatly hindered 
the prompt movement of 
seller to buyer 


were and 


vari 
yarn trom 
This condition was ex 
agegerated by the floods through certain 
districts in the South during July, which 
stopped a considerable number of spind 
les. and made all kinds of trouble for 
the railroads 


WEAVERS BOUGHT HEAVILY 


Weaving yarns, both singl 
were 


and ply, 
bought in immense quantities all 
through 1916, although the demand for 
singles was less than for ply yarns, and 
the former were usually relatively less 
active. Spinners were sold many months * 
ahead on weaving yarns at the start of 

the year, and this condition continued, in 

constantly exaggerated form, 
out the year. A marked 
quotations made by 


through 
variance in 
and by 
spinners was evident from the first, the 
dealer’s price and that of the spinner 
being separated by as much as 2c., 3c 


deale rs 


or 
even 4c., particularly during the frenzied 
advance of the fall. At the start of the 
year numbers above 20s two-ply were 
reported well sold ahead, with compara 
tively early deliveries possible on coarse 
counts 

tude of 


Spinners maintained their atti- 


independence throughout the 
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twelve months, temporary slumps fol- 


wing declines on the cotton market 
iving little effect upon them. Weavers 


whose deliveries were held up by freight 


ngestion were many times forced into 
market to cover immediate needs, 
essitating the payment of premiums 
- quick deliveries. After a compara- 
quiet during the first three months 
the year, April witnessed an improved 
mand, singles sharing in this im- 
yvement, and a good business on 20s 
gle skeins was done at 25%4c. De- 
nand in ply yarns centered largely 
mn 20s, 30s and 40s, and in April it was 
reported that September was the earliest 
very possible for many spinners on 
20s two-ply, and November-December 
lelivery the best to be done on numbers 
up to 40s. On finer counts some mills 
reported being sold into 1917. May wit- 
nessed further advances on higher cot- 
and despite general bullishness 

any dealers began to feel that the top 
d not be far off. Dealers were sur- 
prised many times by the ease with 
which prices surpassed levels that they 
onsidered to be the highest possible. 
\s early as June purchases by weavers 
1917 were reported. Railroad em- 


bargoes on yarn shipments from the 
South were most troubling, and brought 
up the problem of who should finance 


gnments thus held up. In several 
cases this was solved by dealers paying 
80 per cent. of the value of the shipment 


upon receipt of invoice, and charging 
mills at 6 per cent. until ten days after 
receipt of the bill of lading. The month 


of August brought with it the start of 
the wild bull market which continued 
through December; buyers on the whole 
if necessity followed each advance, and 
experienced difficulty in securing quick 
deliveries of yarn for filling-in pur- 
poses because of the scarcity of stocks 
in dealers’ hands. Scarcity of stocks 
featured the entire period of rapid ad- 
vances which extended through the fall. 

Practically all classes of buyers were 
free purchasers on the advancing market, 
including the men’s wear and dress 
goods trades, the electrical and narrow 
fabric weaving trades, and towel, tape, 
duck and blankets mills. With Novem- 
ber began a restriction of the quantity 
of business placed for delivery far into 
the future, and an impetus was given to 
demand for spot lots and yarns for 
nearby delivery. The carpet auction 
held in the fall by a large manufacturer 
proved highly successful, buyers oper- 
ating freely at high prices, and cotton 
yarn dealers argued from this for a 
heavier inquiry for carpet yarns. Ex- 
pectations were not fulfilled in certain 
juarters, but in others it was stated that 
business following this auction was of 


satisfactory proportions. Anticipation 
‘f requirements for their heavy-weight 
season on the part of men’s wear and 
lress goods manufacturers was reported 


n November. Quiet in goods late in 
November was not reflected in the yarn 


larket, and dealers reported a continu- 
nce of good inquiry from nearly all 
uyers, a feature being the distribution 
f their orders among many dealers and 
4 consequent decline in the number of 
irge orders placed with one dealer 
Busit s slowed up in December, and 
(ter the Government crop report indi- 


larger crop than had been ex- 


te buyers withdrew from the 
market altogether, and there followed 
oncessions on the part of certain deal- 
rs he German peace move appa- 
rently had the effect of producing a 
mor neral realization of the uncer- 
aint f the future and a determina- 


ng both buyers and sellers to 
with more conservatism. 


Ht PRICES RETARDED KNITTERS 


Operations of knit goods manufactur- 
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ers were retarded throughout the year 
by the high prices of yarns and the slow- 
ness which they were able to work their 
goods prices up to levels proportionate 
to yarns. A natural consequence of 
this situation was the greater activity 
reported on weaving yarns all through 
1916 than on southern frame spun cones. 

At the start of the year knitters were 
fairly well covered ahead with yarns, 
and their purchases were largely of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Low prices 
named by balbriggan manufacturers in 
May, served as an indication of the fact 
that these mills had covered on their 
yarn requirements. Advances on knit- 
ting yarns were none the less fully in 
proportion with yarns for the 
weaving trades, and quotations obtain 
ing at the end* of the year represented 
a full 70 per cent. increase over those 
in force on Jan. 1. In July increased 
buying from knitters was felt, and their 
activity resulted in largely cleaning up 
spot lots in the New York market. 
Southern cones, frame spun, were at 
this time on a basis of 24c. from 10s. 
Hand-to-mouth methods characterized 
knitters’ buying practically throughout 
the great advance in prices which took 
place in the latter part of the year, al- 
though some improvement was reported 
following the successful opening of the 


those 


new heavy-weight underwear 


Southern frame spun cones participated 


season. 


in the weakness displayed by weaving 
yarns in December, and buyers withheld 
from the market almost entirely. At 
the close of the year dealers were firm 
in the belief that knit goods manufac- 
turers would be forced to enter the mar- 
ket for large quantities of yarn early in 
the present year because of their hav- 
ing failed, on the average, to provide 
for the future. 
EXPORTS A BIG FEATURE 

The buying of a heavy total of yarns, 
both knitting and weaving, for export 
purposes, was a factor of primary im- 
portance in raising prices to the levels 
occupied at the close of the year. Gov- 
ernment statistics on shipments of yarn 
for the ten months of 1916 ending with 
October show a total during this period 
valued at $4,892,752, compared with $2,- 
825,288 in the same period in 1915, and 
$650,988 in 1914. Export demand cen- 
tered largely on 8s to 30s cone yarns 
for knitting, and ply yarns, numbers 7s 
to 16s, for the manufacture of duck. 
South America took a large proportion 
of the total quantity of yarn exported 
during the year, Argentina and Chile 
being the leading buyers among the 
southern republics. Inquiry was re- 
ceived for colored twisted yarns, but 
these were almost impossible to secure, 
particularly when blacks were desired. 
England, France and the Greek Islands, 
among other outlets, were buyers during 
the year. The part which export de- 
mand played in raising prices is indi- 
cated by the fact that it was not unusual 
for one house to have 1,000,000 pounds 
under consideration at one time, out of 
which one or two orders of 100,000 
pounds usually developed. 


PROTECTION AGAINST CANCELLATIONS 


\ growing feeling of conservatism 
was evident as the year progressed. In- 
flated values, constantly being forced to 
higher levels, brought home to the spin- 
ner and dealer the desirability of pro- 
viding a form of protection which 
would make impossible a repetition of 
unpleasant experiences which followed 
previous periods of very high prices. A 
policy of careful selection of firms to 
whom it was desirable to sell yarns was 
followed by all sellers, and in instances 
heavy forward buying was discouraged. 
Orders were cut down both by the 
natural means of spinners being unabl 


to accept orders for desired quantities 
and deliveries in many cases, and by an 
arbitrary reduction of the total of busi- 
ness offered which might have resulted 
in cancellations in the event of a break. 
In the fall, a new form of contract be- 
tween the spinner and the dealer, and 
between the latter and the buyer, was 
drawn up. This provided that slight de- 
lays in deliveries should not be grounds 
for the cancellation of orders, and that 
neither should the delivery of compara- 
tively small proportions of damaged 
yarn. Spinners guaranteed to replace 
such damaged goods as soon as possible 
Combed Yarn Review 
(Continued from page 107) 
at 72c., the advance in the meantime 
having ranged from 50 to 75 per cent. 
It is, of course, true that the prices 
quoted since the middle of December 
have been more or less nominal, and 
that prior to that time comparatively 
small sales has been made at top quota- 
tions. For instance, comparatively little 
business was done on 10s. combed peeler 
cones above 50c., on 2-60s combed peeler 
skeins above $1, or on 23s combed Sea 
[sland al 
do ibtedly 
to-day by spinners who are in a posi 


1 
t } t ty 
10n to i 


vove 95c. Business would un- 


be acce pte d at the latte r prices 


orders within the next few 
months, but few spinners are so hungry 
anxious to take 
speculative risks, that they will take 
business for distinct deliveries at less 


for business, and 


than recent full prices. It must be re- 
membered that buyers, and not spinners, 
have established recent high prices, hav- 
ing forced the advance by placing a 
large volume of business when spinners 
were sold far ahead and the market was 
bare of stock. It is true that the last 
five or ten per cent. of the advance was 
made by spinners in an attempt to dis- 
courage speculation, therefore, if the 
market recedes to this extent it means 
that it is simply getting down to its pre- 
vious legitimate level. 

This is a review of the year, and pre- 
dictions as to what may take place dur- 
ing 1917 would not only be out of place, 
but would represent an effort to view 
with the prophets of old. The fact, 
however, that the great majority of 
comber and fine count yarn spindleage 
is covered with orders for the next four 
to six months means that there can be 
no radical change in values for some- 
time to come unless this business is 
largely wiped out or unless there is 
something approaching a financial panic. 
\s neither of these calamities is prob- 
able it can be seen that it needs only 
hand-to-mouth buying to maintain 
values until such a period as spinners 
become nervous about business for fall 
delivery. In the interim it will be well 
for buyers who operate in a hand-to- 
mouth way to be certain of having the 
desired yarn in their hands when their 
mouth becomes empty. 


New Bedford Mill Review 
(Continued from page 81) 
occurrence being the insistence of the 
weavers early in the year that the manu- 
facturers adopt a standard list Chis 
the manufacturers flatly refused to do, 
issuing notice to the public that if the 
weavers insisted upon this, the mills 
would be closed. The weavers in- 
sisted, but the carders and the loom- 
fixers did not care about the mills shut- 
ting down and refused to come to the 
aid of the weavers. The fixers and the 
weavers had a squabble, the fixers moved 
their quarters from Labor Temple, 
owned by the weavers’ union, and the 
agitation for the standard list seems 
dead for some years to come. With 
their treasury the biggest ever, and the 
manufacturers havirg all the business 
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they could carry, the weavers were never 


in a better position to have urged an 
issue. But they had-no sympathy from 
ther organizations in the industry and 
this matter, which has been a thorn in 
the side of the manufacturers for the 
past few years, has apparently solved 


to the comfort of the mill 


Pp ot, | . la . + { t 
erhaps, trom a labor standpoint, the 


year has been a notable one for the 
freedom with which the union repre 
sentatives have come to the mill agents 


5 


their treasurers with thei 


ol minot 
grievances and adjusted them without 
recourse to shop meetings outside the 
gates and threats of trouble. The agents 
have adopted a course of meeting and 
talking with the union representative 
on conditions that affect their respe 
tive mills and theirs only, and there | 
been a better understanding, 
than for years. 

Many of the mills throughout t yeal 


have run portions of th 


leir plants ever 

ings, so far as they could get help, but 
most of this work is closed to women 
and minors, and inasmuch as the men 
were making bigger money than they 
ever did before during the day, there 
was difficulty in getting night he Ph 
idoption by Maine of the 54-h 


as started some agitation in t city 
' 


nong labor leaders for a bill 


ichusetts bringing the hours down 

48 per week, but it is doubtful if any 
great effort is made to force tl ol 
the legislature this year. Some labor 
leaders, in fact, oppose this, and favor a 
two-hour reduction at a time 


OPEN PRICE ASSOCIATION 


Che open price association has been 
tried out over a considerable period, and 
perhaps there is no better commentary 
upon it than the fact that it is still in 
existence with a membership as large as 
it ever had. It was formed originally 
to give the manufacturers first hand 
and a more accurate report on the mar 
ket than could otherwise be secured, and 
its existence rests entirely upon the 
honesty of the men who are members, 
including now practically all of the cloth 
manufacturers of the city. Meetings are 
held frequently, often in the form of a 
dinner, when the manufacturers get to 
gether and informally talk over the sit- 
uation and the recent developments. 
There can be no understandings as to 
price or policy; the reports are simply 
on transactions that have occurred, with 
occasionally explanations from various 
members as to the conditions which sur 
rounded certain of their sales. Through 
the service offered by the association, 
each member of it knows the price paid 
in the market for the goods reported, 
and he gets the word of the manufac- 
turer who sold them; not of a broker 
or of the purchaser. Manufacturers 
have found that it eliminated much mis- 
information which they had been receiv- 
ing and gave them an accurate line on 
the market that was secured without 
the influence of prejudice. The idea of 
the open price association was such a 
radical change from the past methods of 
the industry here, when secrecy and 
mystery were in control, that many of 
the manufacturers at first looked at it 
askance. Since then, however, many of 
them have been converted and have 
come in. 

The year has been the first for a long 
time during which there has been much 
new construction. Toward the latter 
part of the year this started with a rush 
and at the present time there are thre 
new mills under construction; while five 
corporations have made some increase 
to their plants, others have made nu- 
merous changes and betterments in 
equipment, and still others have been 

(Continued on page 117) 
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PRICES OF RAW COTTON AND COTTON YARNS FROM 1907 TO 1916, INCLUSIVE 
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A Profitable Year for Most_ Mills 


Last Six Months One of Best 
Periods in History of Trade 


-VELOUS stories are told of the 
phenomenal profits that have been 
by individual textile mills in vari- 
1es of the industry both North 


M 





South, and most of these stories 
\ | now be reflected in increased divi- 
and extras if it had not been for 


ympathetic effect and warning of 
t eace slump” in Wall street dur- 


count for the failure of such stocks to 
show an advance in share values pro 
portionate to their increase in quick as 
sets. One of the most important of 
these is the fact that the general public 
does not yet know the record of many 
mills for the last six months. Scarcely 
less important in this connection is the 
general knowledge that raw materials, 
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generous payment of extras that would 
have taken place had this factor not in- 
tervened. In so far as the permanent 
investor in textile shares is concerned, 
this will be considered a favorable fac- 
tor, and one adding materially to the 
value of the investment. This is the 
class of investors to which high grade 
textile shares most appeal and _ that 
forms the most valuable market for tex 
tile stocks. Conservative financing there 
fore, will mean greater permanence to 
all stock quotationss that are now legiti 
mate, 


(O44 


current earnings, it is 
that the 
shares have 
in discounting increased actual values 
In the case of New Bedford and Fall 
River textile shares, the older corpora- 


very remarkabie 


average selling price of the 


made such small progress 


in many cases below the 
1909 and 1910, al 
present are far in 
were then 


tion shares are 
levels existing in 
earnings at 


what they 


though 


excess Ol 


New Bedford textile shares at the 
present level of quotations represents 
only about 60 to 80 per cent. of their 


replacement values 


The fact that New 
Bedford cotton mills’ balance sheets 


COMPARATIVE MILL QUOTATIONS. 


ne e last weeks of December. Some wages and every factor entering into the 1916. 1915 contain no intangible assets such as 
— — will now be cov- cost of production have enjoyed ii High. Low. High. Low good-will, patents, trade-marks, etc., is 
: r hy chr re sec . , ane increace -< ave ioed Americar oolen . . 
ered up by shrinking inventories and by phenomenal increase and have obliged nea 99% 92% 98 77% of great importance and value to the in 
onservative on of financing. the mills to maintain a much larger asmeshons om aaa 66 or 59% vestor. The question naturally arises 
1 oe ; a ts : 5 i ea ‘ ‘ ests er. Amoskeag prd. . 01% 98 91% 98 : 
tT . were will a prevent a large working capital than usual. The over Androscoggin 301 180 160 135% as to why there has not been a greater 
ee ee textile mills — making head, $00, oc known " = at _ —— Sr ee aeaar a oars anne advance in these securities. The an 
t showing ¢ ee * seein an here 5 ever Sates ah : 934%, 246 24 213% ‘ te 
=. ; eras their state = Phere = little doubt, He wifi Bigelow - Hartford . swer is that there is practically no spec- 
ments covering the last hz : at gross ear . S Ss WwW 2 6% 107 03 . ae ' 
net é . the - ralt of 1916, and > it gross € atte of m st mills . a iimukaat 413 106 107% = ulation in them for the reason that they 
s despite the tac é crease ag - Ss ry C saking “reas > hicopee ..... eee } 5 5 ; : 
I te e tact that increased earn 10W a record bre aking increase for the Dwight "4.150 1,000 1,035 1,000 are almost entirely held bv investors, 
ngs ve been shared more freely than last six months despite all the restrictive Great Falls .... 201% 187% 192 170% who buy them to keep for the income 
ver before with operatives, < also i factors : ‘ven a radical shrinkage Hamilton Mfg. 87% 73 17% 60% ; 
‘ ore with ene and also in factors noted. np a ea shrinkage on eee ses oa 30% 90% 85 which they yield over a long period of 
S é th ac ‘ r rery fac - ) Ee 2c , > ¢ > cover : abet ‘ ‘ we e 2 3 : 
_s = that aeneny et tas sco “ ee a +s BOt De : $00 to re asia sain ane vane aaa years, their previous experience having 
nt © ynto the cos ) as . y , > -rease + gS sman 26% 122% 25 : n=l _ 
e ) ; Me 2 of proc uction ha up —— ‘ rt 1€ ate = earnings to Mass. Cotton 140 123 133% 114 taught them that it is difficult to find a 
shown a recor reaking increase. eve showings th ] yarré ‘ ss. in Gi % 93 : : 
et) VECO: LUCTESSS prevent Owings that will warrant : Mas ree sa oe a oo 93% safe investment where the average net 
further advance in the share value of Merimack (new). 64% 33 935 22 : oe: en 
MONTHS NEARLY NORMAI or ° e Nashua ...... . 821 750 711% 650 income is as large as it 1s in a we man- 
F , — many stocks. The warning of the Naumkeag 210% 185 222% ©1781 g ‘ ° . : ; 
} ; . 5 ” , macifi . 81% 126 o6 6102 aged cotton mill The reason for the 
ng the first six months of 1916 ‘peace slump” in Wall street, however, Pacific ee ee 4 bi f Factt 
; . - Pepperell (new) 194% 120% 121 114 stability of the cotton manufacturing in 
ere was a continuation of the slow but has been taken to heart by most mill r'remont & Suffolk. 140% 112 112 97 nen a6 » fact tl luce I 
. . ; ; Yort 115% 95% 95% BE dustry is the fact that it produces what 
steady improvement in business and treasurers and there is not going to be ork 1% 95% 95% 85 ee 
: ; : aoe is most necessary to mankind, next to 
rnings that had characterized the last the increase in dividend rates and the * Ex-rit ie both in the 
half of 1915 A few of the cotton clotl food—namely, his clothing, both 1m the 
Ait ¢ 4 . ; ) > Oo ‘e n e ° 
1 f : way of underwear and outside clothing. 
lls and certain wool manufacturers, ° ° N B If. | Mill | : sed 
1 ats ° T aha) » . vig . ” \ . od. 
who had made advantageous purchases Prospe! ity in ew edatore 1s In regard to the market for New Bec 
. e ‘ mill ch © h , ) \ r. the 
material, actually showed better ford mill shares tor ne One aes - 
rofts th: uring » fe ; £1016: i . outlook is very bright, as profits to the 
rofits than during the last half of 1916 ; Large Profits Made, But 1) re ne ell bound t 
he shrinkage during the latter period < iT oe ie Se iia mills for the coming year are bound to 
due to the rapid increase in costs Sma nerease In Sto rices be tar in excess of average earnings and 
] ° ; . — . aay } fF Late -L- < ) > 
neluding wage and raw material ad Compiled by SANFORD & KELLEY the price of their stock has not in th 
inces, and to the fact that they had past year anywhere near discounted the 
I ods too far ahead at low prices, HE review of business conditions in ditions, amounting to four or five times abnormal profits secured from manufa¢ 
not able to secure advances in New Bedford for the year 1916 1s r¢ the percentage earned in average years turin In like manner the returns to 
proportionate to the advances in plete with the record of general pros In several instances the mills have made the owners of the New Bedford mill 
a . . , . s a - ° 1 : | 1 ieee _ 1. i 
sts. For the majority, however, the perity and forms pleasant reading. Dur from 25 to 50 per cent. on their out stocks are likely to receive not only lil 
ear] lf of 1916 was normally profit ing the past year, which has been one standing capital. The large earnings in ¢cral reguiar dividends, but in many cases 
l the last six months phenomen- of remarkable prosperity for the tex most cases have been applied to cutting should receive substantial extras since 
. . 1 T > . | . { is of 1¢ . 
tton yarn spinners, worsted tile mills throughout New England, down outstanding notes and other obli the profits from operations of 1916 have 
e . ° s. 1 
1 tire cloth manufacturerss, mills there has been but a small advance in vations, with the result that the cotton been paid out to the stor kholders in a 
n napped goods and duck textile securities. The New Bedford mills of New Bedford are probably in small way only, the balance having been 
especially prosperous. Ex cotton yarn and cloth mills have mad i stronger financial position than they used to reduce the outstanding obliga 
le has added materially to the large profits as a result of favorable con ever were before. Considering the large tions of the mills which now are in such 
f certain cotton and knit goods 


1118, A ong ro : fac prs > ve . ‘ . re ’ ° 
1] mong wool manufacturers those Financial Statements of New Redford Cotton Mills 
































— g worsteds had the best of it with- aaeers LIABILITIES 
1 the first six months, and carded wool- eal Estate Capital Bi 
C istat etpteee ; Surplus o Debt 
it ow c 9g » fore Bldgs. and Cash and Stock and Ac ind | irplu 3 
omy Geng to the fore, Sachiner; Inventor Aects. Re Name of Corporatio: ind Bonds, Payabie Dep. & Res Quick Ass ts. On Plan 
$860,0 0 $558.60 567,566 Acushnet Mills $1,000,000 $786,172 $926,172 
ADVANCE IN SHARE VALUES 561.235 983,157 626,758 Beacon Mfg. Co. Pfd 400,000 $485,854 485,29 724,061 
° ; Beacon Mfg. Co. Com 400,000 ee . . 
comment upon advances in share 1.529.098 4 19,864 Booth Mfg. Co., Pfd 735,000 100,740 135,005 $1 ) 
it f textile mills is sessarily c Booth Mfg. Co,, Com 500,000 $ sececee jj seevee 
| S 1s necessarily con Booth Mfg. Co., Bonds 500,000 eevee tees 
those stocks that are more or 1,258,592 525,343 119,330 Bristol Mfg, Co... 1,000,000 23,794 120,879 
less regularly dealt in, < (re are 2 074,078 421,758 204,302B Butler Mill, Pfd.. 750,000 626,060 
larly dealt in, and there are akiar Sai. Com, 1,500,000 . 
w wool mill stocks among these and 900,000 405,39 293,969 City Mfg. Co..... : "750,000 694,802 5 
wer of knit goods mills While, in a 3,311,434 1,218,104 756,403A Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Pfd... 600,000 2,185 1,8 1,% 
. 5 oa . z ’ Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Com 2,000,000 
tances, New England and south- Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Bonds 775,000 
| shares have established advance re 3,941 Gilt Edge Silk Mill.. 10,000 19,309 oe 
Cn = . 4 d ad sg 1,826,714 701,089 188,813 Gosnold Mills Co., Pfd 825,000 664,090 225,5 
/) points within the year, the ee Gosnold Mills Co., Com $25,000 : 
ver difference between the high : 1,500,000 369,081 82,807 Grinnell Mfg. Co....... 1,500,000 133,0 818,823 
low for 19] i = nigh nd 715,863 602,439 380,882 Hathaway Mfg. Co 800.000 83,3 
ee 6 1s not over 25 points; in 1,627,745 320,484 320,096 Holmes Mfg. Co., Pfd 6€0,000 426,0 214,529 
tact 22 New E $ *k ; Holmes Mfg. Co Com 600,900 ‘ 
22 New England stocks regu- mes Mfg. Co., : . 
larly listed j gu 1,750,024 697,005 256,607 Kilburn Mills...... KEG 1,500,000 ) 274,032 
ee sted in these columns 14 have 2,850,000 1,662,600 277,850 Manomet Mills........ 2,000,000 1,66 , 1, 275,685 es 
snowr . e © 7 97 - q° a a) q y aw « ( 1 243.445 
Now spread during the ve: ) Ss 3,897,278 700,9 02,413 Nashawena Mills mas 3,000,C00 i, 46,781 243, 
i ee uring the year of less 1,693,751 427.831 132.191 N. B. Cotton Mills Corp. Pfd 750,000 372.833 287,811 
“ie ” points, quite a number showing N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., Com 360,000 = 
advances of only 1 5 i ‘909. N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., Bonds 475,000 ei eeaied sens . ws ‘ 
te a Bike ee to 9 points. Com 1,324,309 323,289 123,341 Neild Mfg. Corp...........-. 800.000 438,989 281,950 242,359 
paring day's prices with the low of the Nella Mfe. Corp., Bonés........ 250,000 : 
fast thres ‘ars » fj - 7,424,153 1,529,222 3,070,182C N. E. Cotton Yarn Co., Pfd..... 2,000,000 1,148,237 1,993,320 469,167 
e years we find th: > appre- 424,153 1,529,222 3,070,182C 2 y n : ; 
tior ses Ic - the es N. E. Cotton Yarn Co., Com.... 3,900,000 Sparen 
iverages about 25 points more. N. E. Cotton Yarn Co., Bond: 2,982,000 
( re not phenomenal ac vances, a 3,421,235 443,104 Nonquitt Spinning Co. caine 2,400,000 1,780,040 669,926 351,309 
the c . idvances, and 1,069,743 DOR TOO PAD BEG. Ge cccccccscecceveves 1,000,000 639,038 404,610 334,867 
; ol many mills do not begin to 600,000 1,19 326,250 Pierce Mfg. Co oes ee 600,000 545,731 972,512 972,512 nee 
roportionate to their incr i 965,496 100,379 WIGS WER, TAG. cc cccccccctcenes 700,000 459,123 170,090 oe 95,406 
quick ascete ° <se ” 1,110,221 386,820 Potomska Mills eeeuue kes eaes 1,200,000 7,610 550,479 640,258 
pres Aaes Regular investors in tex- 2,147,226 259.235D Quissett Mill, Pfd....... 305,000 435,851 747,318 55,092 
€ mill shares are apt to give greater Quissett Mill, Com........... a ~~ MMII ole te 
radis te : : 2 Quissett Mill, Bonds... $8,500 a 
to the latter item, and to the prob- 1,841,395 940,799 519,094 Sharp Mfg. Co., Pfd...........- 851.750 1,050,500 409,393 
‘€ tuture of an investment, than Sharp Mfg. Co., Com........... 900,000 sisi a es 
casional buvere ee, tae do 1,699,936 459,629 il _— ae 1,260,000 710,037 126,509 
oo ul buyers of textile shares; the 1,678,607 344,197 SUN, ER IE. ci caves cinevacdancten 1,300,000 459,982 379,540 costs tt 
‘ater are more likely to be influencec 2,450,000 1,260,280 549,104 Wamsutta Mills.............0.06 3,000,000 213,404 1,045,980 1,595,980 
by t] ; ‘ a : . _ ced 2,929,741 743,801 247,276 po Or 2,000,000 884,425 1,036,393 106,652  ..se- 
rospect of increases in dividends, — ~~ ee “s tee sSieae Jats eta ee ONS eos 
het the latter be on a regular or $55,045,374 $19,044,756 $11,567,360 $50,932,250 $15,986,816 $18,738,424 $11,076,099 $1,521,300 
a S1S There are several reasons A—Includes $40,000 investments D—Includes $19,066 prepaid insurance and interest. 
- re has not been a bro: inv = B—Includes $61,971 prepaid and other accounts E—Includes $49,392 investment account. 
oader invest C—Includes $517,493 investments F—Includes $31,031 money received, et 


terest in textiles, and these ac- G—Includes $382, prepaid insurance and $841 investments 
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cellent financial condition that it 
uuld seem that in all fairness the 
ckholders should receive the balance 
the extraordinary profits which are 
ind to accrue during the coming year, 
it is pretty well assured that profits 
the New Bedford cotton mills will 
much larger than the average year in 
17, although they may not and prob- 
will not be as extraordinary as they 
re in 1916. Nevertheless it may be 
fidently expected that many of the 
ls may increase their regular divi 
ds or pay extras. 
in looking ahead in 1917 for the busi- 
New Bedford’s cotton mills it 
s felt that the demand for their prod 
is bound to be large irrespective of 
ther the European war ends or not 
particularly the styles with regard to 
men’s wear is constantly demanding a 
iter amount of material. Another 
tor which in most all manufacturing 
istries is a bugaboo is high-priced 
material which undoubtedly now 
ts in the case of cotton manufactur- 
Nevertheless, although cotton is at 


s of 


level far in excess of normal prices, 
the outlook for the next twelve months 
is for a continued high level, for should 
the European war come to a sudden end, 
( and other European nations 
ould then be immediately attempting 
to replace their supplies of cotton, and 
the amount they would require is enor 
nous since all the Central Powers’ im 
ports have been almost entirely shut off 
the war began. For this reason 

there is not much likelihood of a serious 
ecline in cotton. 
New Bedford 


rermany 


cotton mills are 
their full capacity, and more 
and looms are running and 
more hands are employed than ever be- 


run- 
ning to 


spindles 


tore 

The net gain in scheduled capital in- 
ested in New Bedford industries was 
$7,800,000, caused by the Manomet Mill 
increase of $1,000,000; the Sharp Man 
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ufacturing Co. increase of $350,000 com 
mon and $600,000 perferred stock; and 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. com 
mon $3,900,000, and preferred stock $2, 
000,000, that company now having re- 
moved its offices to New Bedford, where 
it was formerly located. Several years 
ago, when it removed its offices to Bos 
ton, we ceased to schedule it The Ta 
ber Mill has reduced its capital by pur 
chase in the open market. The total 
capital now outstanding of all New Bed 
ford cotton mills is $47,525,000 


The amount of cotton mills’ bonds 
was increased net $2,916,000, through 
the including of New England Cotton 
Yarn Co. bonds $2,982,000. The Dart 


mouth Manufacturing Corporation paid 
off $25,000 of its bonds; the New Bed 
ford Cotton Mills Corporation paid off 
$34,000, and the Quissett Mill paid $7,000 
of its bonds. Total bond issue $5,035, 
500 

The number ot spindles increased net 
244,942, the number 3,259, 
793. The number of 
912, the number now installed being 54, 
645. The number of employes increased 
3,543, bringing the total up to 35,663. 

It would cost at least $20,000,000 more 
to build and equip New Bedford cotton 
mills than they are at present capitalized, 
and so they are that much undercapital 


now be ing 


looms increased 


ized, 

New Bedford ranks first in the 
United States in the manufacture of fine 
cotton goods and fine cotton yarns, and 
first among the fine goods mills in the 
number of spindles. The credit of New 
Bedford's cotton mill corporations is un 
surpassed, as during the sixty-nine years 
they have been engaged in manufactur 
ing cotton cloths and yarns they have 
paid 100 cents on every dollar of in 
debtedness. Their reputation for pro- 
ducing goods of the highest quality has 
been steadily maintained. their 
latest statements it appears they are 
stronger financially than ever before. 


From 


New Bedford Cotton Mill Dividends 


COTTON 


rporations Capital. 


LN a eee re eee $1,000,000 
Beacon MA, Ca., Com... cccccese 400,000 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Pfd.......cc00. 400,000 
eOtn Bee: Sk OR ok ca oy eae d 500,000 
meoth Mie Oe., PIG... oh 6c cscs 750,000 
wi et Seer - 1,000,000 
Butler Mill....... aT .. 1,500,000 
i eee ee 750,000 
_ . Ree ree 750,000 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Com... 2,000,000 
Dartmouth Mfg Corp., Pfd 600,000 
Gilt Edge Silk Mill........ 10,000 


Gosnold Mills Co., Com.... 825,000 


i0snold Mills Co., Pfd..... ® 825,000 
Grinnell Mfg. Corp......... . 1,500,000 
Hathaway Mfg. Co....... 800,000 
Holmes Mfg. Co., Com. 600,000 
Holn Mfg. Co., Pfd.... 7 600,000 
ll eae ee -ee- 1,500,000 
Manomet Mills .. Pen kiah a saa @ . a 
Nashawena Mills..............6.. 3,000,000 


Nei Mfg. Co 800,000 


Cotton Mills Coa., Com 350,000 


. i Cotton Mills Co., Pfd 750,000 
! Spinning Co 2,400,000 
Pag Mfe. Co — . . 1,000,000 
Pier Mfg. Co. ; ; 600,000 
Pie Bros., (Limited).......... 700,000 
POtomake BUMB S 5< sicicaciedseescd« 1,200,000 
du CE. ee SR tc anlawue 1,250,000 
vu Ott Tee, ena ieeceewss wi 305,000 
sh i Se ae eee 1,250,000 
st Mfg. Co., Pfd 1,200,000 
S0u POR naa ware ga Keka sea e ke 1,260,000 
: Mill icin yo koleew sew 8 ® . 1,300,000 
\ itta Mills.... 3,000,000 
\ GR aha wareisk seen cane 2,000,000 





$40,675,000 
idends paid by New 


vas paid in 1915, on $39,725,000 


ease 


Bedford cotton 
in 1916 on $40,675,000 capital, amounted to 


STOCKS. 


Dividend Dates Rate. Amount, 
Mar. 1, $2 quarterly; Dec, 1 

$10. extra 1s $180,000 
Feb, 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 24,000 
Feb. 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 24,000 
Nov. 1, $3, 3 22,500 
Mar. 1, $1.25 quarterly, 5 50,000 
Ang. 25, $1.50; Nov. 15, $1.50, 3 45,000 
Mar. 15, $1.75 quarterly, 7 52,000 
Feb. 1, $1.50 quarterly, 6 45,000 




















Mar. 1, $2.50; June 1, 2.50, 

$10 ex.; Sept. 1, $2.50; Dec 

5: a 20% 410,000 
Mar. 1, $1.25 quarterly, 5 30,000 
Dec. 15, $1.50, 1% 12,375 
May 1, $3 semi-annually 6 49,500 
Mar. 1, $1.50, quarterly; $4 

ex, Dee .. 10 150,000 
Mar, 1, $2.50 quarterly, 10 80,000 
Feb. 15, P; May 16, $2; Aug. 

15, $3; Nov. 15, $3 and $10 

extra, 20 120,000 
Feb. 15, $2 quarterly, 8 48,000 
Jan. 1, $1.50 quarterly, 6 90,000 
Feb. 1, $2; May 2, $2; Aug. 1, 

$3; Nov. 7, $3, 8 160,000 
Feb. 1, May 2, Aug. 1, Nov. 7, 

$1.50, 6 180,000 
Feb. 15, $1.50; May 15, $1.50, 

50c,. ex.; Aug. and Nov, 15, 

$2, 50c. ex., 8% 68,000 
Dividend declared but not an- 

nounced 
Jan. 1, $1.50 quarterly 6 45,000 
Feb. 1, May 2 and Aug l, 

$1.50; Nov 7, $2, 6% 159,000 
Feb. 15, $1.50 quarterly, De« 

1, $1.50 7% 75,000 
Mar. 1, $4 quarterly, 16 96,000 
Dividend declared but not an- 

nounced 
Jan. 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 72,000 
Feb. 15 $1.50; May, Aug., Nov 

15, $2 7% 93,750 
June 1, $3 semi-annually 6 18,300 
Feb. 1, $1.50 quarterly, 6 75,000 
Jan, 22, $1.50 quarterly, 6 72,000 
Feb. 15, $1 quarterly, 4 50,400 
Feb. 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 78,900 
Mar. 15, $1.50 quarterly, 6 180,000 
Feb. 15, May 15, Aug. 15 

$1.50; Nov. 15, $2, fl 130,000 

$2,981,825 
manufacturing corpora 
$2,981,825 7.33% 
3,202,300 8.06% 
$220,475 -74% 
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New Bedford cotton manufacturing 
companies paid during the year 1916 
dividends aggregating $2,981,825, against 
$3,202,300, in 1915, a decrease of $220, 
475. The decrease was caused by an 
extra dividend of $1,000,000 paid by the 
Grinnell Manufacturing Corporation, 
and extra of $240,000 paid by the Po 
tomska Mills in 1915; 


dividends 


and though extra 
were paid by other 
companies in 1916, they were not sufh 
cient in amount to offset those large div 
idends. 


seve ral 


The following companies paid 


regular dividends: Acushnet 8 per cent 
and 10 per cent. extra; Beacon 6 per 
cent. on common and preferred; Booth 


; Bristol 
cent. on com- 


per cent. on preferred stock 
per cent.; Butler 3 pet 
mon stock and 7 per ceni. on preferred; 
City 6 per Dartmouth 10'% per 
and $10 extra 5 


iw 


cent. ; 
and . 
per cent. on preferred; Gosnold 1!2 per 
cent. on common and 6 per cent. on pre 


cent. on common 


ferred; Grinnell 6 per cent. and 4 per 
cent. extra; Hathaway 10 per cent.; 
Holmes 10 per cent. and 10 per cent. ex 
tra on common and 8 per cent. on pre 
ferred; Kilburn 6 per cent.; Manomet 
Mills 8 per cent.; Nashawena Mills 6 
per cent.; Neild Manufacturing Corpor 
ation 7 and 1% per cent New 
Bedford Cotton Mills Corporation on 
both common and pre fe rred, the dividend 
on common not announced, the dividend 


extra ; 


on preferred was 6 per cent.; Non 
quitt Spinning Co. 6'4 per cent.; Page 
6 per cent. and 114 per cent. extra; 
Pierce Manufacturing Co. 16 per cent.; 


Potomska 6 per cent.; Quissett 7% per 
cent. on common and 6 per cent. on pre- 
ferred; Sharp Manufacturing Co. 6 per 
cent. on common and preferred; Soule 
4 per cent.; Taber 6 per cent.; Wam 
sutta Mills 6 per cent.; Whitman Mills 
642 per cent. 

The average dividend rate paid in 
1916 on the $40,675,000 capital stock of 
New Bedford cotton mills was 7.33 per 
cent The average dividend rate on the 
capital stock invested in New Bedford 
cotton mills for ten years from 1907 to 
1916, inclusive, was 8.24 per cent. per 
annum. All of New Bedford’s cotton 
manufacturing corporations paid divid- 
ends in 1916. 

The which increased 
their dividends in 1916 over those paid 
in 1915 follow: Acushnet from 8 to 18 
per cent.; Booth declared an initial div- 
idend of $3 per share on preferred 
stock; Bristol from 1% to 5 per cent.; 
Butler from nothing to 3 per cent., hav- 


ing gone on 6 per cent. basis Aug. 25; 


corporations 


079 Ll 
City trom 4+ to © yu. irtmouth 
from 10 to 20!) per cent.; UG ld con 
mon trom nothing to 1% pe t.. hav 
ing entered upon a 6 per cent. 1 De 
15; Grinnell trom 6 to 10 1 nt 
Holmes common from 6 to 2! ent 
trom 6 to 8 per cent. on the | rres 
stock; Nashawena paid its first dividend 
Feb. 1, and paid quarterly dividends o 
$1.50, or 6 per cent. for the vear; Niel 
from 5 to & per cent. ; Not puitt 
trom 4'2 to 614 per cent.; Page fro 
nothing to 7% per cent.; Quissett con 
mon from 6 to 7!4 per cent.; Sh: 
common trom 4 to 6 per cent.; Soul 
trom nothing to 4 per cent.; Whitmar 
trom 6 to 6 per cent.; Mors 
Drill & Machine Co. from 10 to 18 pe 
cent New Bedtord Cordage oO I 
mon stock trom 9'4 to 10 per cent.; Ne 
Bedford Gas & Edison Light ( ( 
3 t0 35 per cent New Bedford St 
age Warehouse Co. from 5 t » j 
cent Taunton-New Bedford Copp 
Co. from 6 to 13 per cent.; W Jones 
Co. from 15 to 37'2 per cent 


New Bedford dividend payviu tl 


mill corporations averaged per annun 
for the past ten years as follows: Acush 
net 17.02 per cent Bristol 3.62 p 
cent.; Butler common 7.77 pet nt 


City 10 per cent.; Dartmouth commor 


38.01 per cent.; Gosnold preferred 6 
per cent.; Grinnell 19.7 per cent.; Hatl 
away 13 per cent.; Kilburn 18 pe 
cent Manomet & per cent Pierce 198 
per cent.; Potomska 8 per cent.; Soul 
6.5 per cent Wamsutta 6% per cent 
and Whitman 10.85 per cent. Beacon f 

nine vears 5.80 per cent. on bot om 
mon and preferred; Butler preferred 

per cent. for three years; Dartmoutl 
preferred 5 per cent. for seven years 
Holmes common 87g per cent. for four 
years; Holmes preferred 6.83 pet nt 
for six years; Neild 5.09 per cent. fe 

four years; New Bedford Cotton Mills 
Corporation on preferred 9 per cent 


for four years; Nonquitt 6 per cent. for 


nine years; Page 2.97 per cent. for nin 
years; of the newer mills, Quissett com 


mon 514 per cent. for four years; on its 
preferred 5.3 per cent 
Sharp paid on its common stock 4! per 
cent. in 1915 and 6 per cent. in 1916; on 
its preferred stock it paid 1% per cent 
in 1912 and 6 per cent. since. New Bei 

ford Cotton Mills Corporation has to 


two years paid dividends on common 


for five years 


stock and Pierce Bros., Limited, paid o1 
stock in 1916, but the 
their dividends are not di 


its common 
amounts of 


( lose d. 


Fall River Mills Share in Prosperity 


Year Singu 


from Serious 


FALL River, Mass., Jan. 12 

ITH the rest of domestic pro 
ducers of cotton goods, from the 
narrowest and lowest priced to the widest 
and finest grades, Fall River manufac 
turers shares liberally in the abounding 
prosperity which made 1916 almost epo- 
chal from the textile point of view. That 
twelvemonth which would be entirely 
free from labor trouble has yet to be 
experienced. Happily, however, since 
the memorable encounter between capi- 
tal and labor in 1904-05, which lasted 
six months and cost the community 
and considerable of its 
population, it has been possible to write 
on the industrial history of this cotton- 
opolis, without material for even part 
of a chapter on serious strife. Sporadic 
occurrences developed during the past 
year, as in previous periods, but none 
of them was of moment, if exception 
he made of the happening among the 
weavers employed by the Charlton 


much money 


larly 
Labor Clashes 


Free 


Mills. 
might have been ended at the beginning 
if the policy in genera 
force had been applied. As it was, th 
trouble terminated just as soon as _ the 
and the striker 
reached a point where they could con 
fer Then there was the difficult, 
among the doffers of the Fall 
Iron Works Co. Unionization on line 
at variance with the system prevalent 
among the rest of the 35,000 operatives 
fired the with the 
and important determination to compel 
the adoption of the 
family. 


That lasted almost a month. It 


conservative 


corporation's agent 


River 


employe S fatuous 
closed shop b the 


Jorden Apparently it was 


sought to take advantage of the ci 
cumstance that the iron works plant 
feeds the American Printing Co. The 
effort was abortive from the start. All 


the outbreaks in the aggregate did not 
involve more than 1,000 workers as par 
ticipants, though affecting others 
through lack of material. 


| 
+} 
t! 
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Dyers, Bleachers and 
Miercerizers of Cotton 
Yarns in Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and 
most modern machinery 
and equipment, backed by 
thirty-five years of special- 
ized experience, guarantees 
service and satisfaction. 


The 
Halliwell 
Company 


Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island 


“C-l 
Y Y) YY) 


A 


January 13, 


IQ17. 
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was different with the wage agita- 


ise 


I icles. 


which ‘ brought 
s. Those make of the old 
which will figure large in 
Although the 


about three 


in- 
year 
labor 


employers 


ld have refused righteously to meet 
lemands emanating from the oper- 


the profitless past compara 


tively 


supplying an unanswerable basis for an 


tude 


nt 
Mi 


Wa 


athe 


e1tne 


¢ 


( 


of expediency 


of resistance, a 


t conviction was made 


sacrifice of 
for the 
Demoralization of 


working force through a possible 


entailed the surety of 


conse- 


ces of so grave a character that the 


nen forbore from conflict. 


Denial 


not attempted that manufacturing 


profitable. 


It was urged that 


there 


been so long a time of stagnation 


r 


mill hands 
while 


which the 
ed seriously, 


had 
stockholders 


not 


had to do without any returns, 


» with reductions in the 


iccept the avowed will for an 
nfirmation by deed. 


i 


INCREASE IN SURPLUSES 
what extent the year 
nently in its financial 


normal 
s, that the help ought to be patient 


early 


figured 
aspect is 


indicated by a compilation of the data 


from 


1u 


the balance sheets 


il meetings. 


submitted 
Surpluses aggregate 


at 


$6,257,574; the showing for 1915 was 
$4,464,334. The gain the past year was 


$1,793,240. 


HoT 
i 


i 


ted as follows: 


$56,227; Flint Mills, 





There was not a 


corpora- 


which did not participate advan- 
tageously in the business improvement. 
combination of betterment is con 


in the figures, $2,165,825, 
Cornell Mills, 
Richard Borden 
‘s Mills, $14,465; 


facturing Co., 


3order 


dis- 
$34.- 


Manufacturing 
$77,928 : 


Me 
City 


$47,500 in canceled 
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of bonds worth $200,000, the last of an 
issue of $1,000,000, dated 1900; Chace 
Mills, $168,159; Sagamore Manufactur- 
ing Co., $108,009; Stevens Manufactur- 
ing Co., $140,838; Davis Mills, $252,- 
680, a small surplus replacing consider- 
able indebtedness; Tecumseh Mills, 
$129,194; Bourne Mills, $50,276, a sur- 
plus of $20,310 indicating the 1915 situ- 
ation; Laurel Lake Mills, $72,126; Fall 


River Iron Works Co., $594,175, last 
year’s surplus being only $71,000; 
Davol Mills, $29,677; Osborne Mills, 


$12,138; Pocasset Manufacturing Co., 
$47,038; Weetamoe Mills, $29,247; Dur- 
Mills, $144,832. 
REDUCTION IN DEBT 

In 1915, seventeen corporations were 
included in the list of debtors; this re- 
view has to do with only fourteen. 
Where the seventeen made a showing 
of $3,246,361, the reduced number has 
obligations amounting to $2,023,176 


fee 


Decreases were effected as _ follows: 
Charlton Mills, $152,834; Seaconnet 
Mills, $49,467; American Linen Co., 
$56,034; Parker Mills, $59,060; Har 
graves Mills, $54,299; Barnard Manu- 
facturing Co., $80,441; Narragansett 
Mills, $38,332; Stafford Mills, $62,914; 
Arkwright Mills, $53,037; Lincoln 
Manufacturing Co., $205,766; Ancona 


Co., $25,271; Pilgrim Mills, 
Shove Mills, $35,381; Troy C 
Woolen Manufactory, 
make a total of $973,960 
NET EARNINGS HEAVY 
Net earnings, not including those of 
the Fall River Iron Works Co. and the 
Durfee Mills, which not announce 
dividend declarations, reached the sun 
of $5,573,389. The Sagamore occupies 
first place in the table with $586,309 
The Davis is 


$71,608 ; 
otton & 


$29,516. These 


do 


771; Osborne, $77,959; Davol, $59,677; 
Laurel Lake, $114,286; Bourne, $155,- 
979; Tecumseh, $204,549; Arkwright, 
$81,159; Stafford, $107,470; Stevens, 
$182,838; Narragansett, $60,044; Bar- 
nard, $80,841; Chace, $272,105; Mar- 
graves, $95,000; Parker, $103,000; 
Granite, $159, 873; Merchants, $245,320; 
Luther, $193,318; American 
$100,323; Border City, $61,197; Me 
chanics, $95,851; Charlton, $216,533; 
Flint, $211,328; Richard Borden, $152, 
983; Cornell, $76,041 

Mention is not made by all treasur- 
ers in the disburse- 
ments for machinery. Since 22 spent 
$584,182, it is safe to assume that close 
to a million dollars was paid to manu 


Linen, 


their reports of 


facturers of mill equipment. 


New Bedford Mill 


Review 


(Continued from page 109) 
making extensive changes in going ovet 
to electricity for power. Perhaps this 
latter trend has engaged the attention 
of the manufacturers during the past 


vear to a greater extent than for a long 
time. There have electrically- 
driven mills in the city before, but by 
far the number 


been 
greater of the plants 
were driven by horizontal, reciprocal en- 
the power distributed by belts 
More rapidly than for vears, several of 


eines, 


the mills have been gradually changing 
over to turbines to generate their own 
electricity and then driving throughout 
the plant by this power. The Rotch, 
Kilburn, Dartmouth, Bennett and Whit- 
mills i 


part, or 


man are either running now in 
running in part 
: while the new Sharp 
and the new Manomet not to have 


power plants, but are to purchase power 


will soon be 
with electric drive 


are 











: : cid hied z ; 
second with $385,289. from the central station in New Bed- 
s Luther Manufacturing Co., [he third position is held by the King = ford This company recently under 
$61,317 Union Cotton Manufac Philip with $349,439; the fourth by the new management, is building an im 
turing Co., $16,340 ; Merchants Lincoln with $300,853. Others are as mense structure here for a central pow- 
Manufacturing Co., $158,095; Granite follows: Weetamoe, $58,164; Troy, er plant, and is making a strong bid fot 
Mills, $109,873; King Philip Mills $87,189; Shove, $67,381; Pilgrim, $92.- the power business of the local cotto1 
$259,439, in addition to the cancelation 952; Pocasset, $59,038; Ancona, $32,- mills 
. 2 . — 
Fall River Statisties 
Compiled by G. M. Haffards & Co. 
Par rotal No. of 
Corporations Value. Capital. Amount and When Paid 1916-1915 Spindle 
ierican Linen Co...... 100 $800,000 Feb. 0 May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 4% 1 94,528 l 
ANOGME) AOGi caw eweees 100 300,000A Jan. 0 April 0 July 1% Oct. 3 414 4% 40,080 2 
WEISS. BRIM siviccvess 100 450,000 Jan. 1 April 1 July 1 Oct. 1% 4% 0 68,432 3 
ard Mfg. Co......... 100 500,000 : = ) 0 80.304 ‘ 
Rourne DENG | sieck<ccsware 100 1,000,000 Feb. 1% May 11, Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 6 6 91,258 5 
City Mfg. Co 100 1,000,000 Feb. 1 May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 5% 4 118,896 6 
y Mfg. Co.. 100 Not in operation ; 7 
A eee 100 1,200,000 Jan. 1% April 1% July 1% Oct. 2 61 f 113,282 8 
ton Mills 100 800,000 Feb. 1 May 1 Aug. 1 1, Nov 1% : 2 55,000 9 
Mills 100 400,000 Jan, 2 April 2 July 2 . Oct. 2 7 & 8 45,040 10 
nicut Mills 100 300,000C Jan, 1 April 1% July 1% Oct 11 54 2 29,412 11 
L) RE a oe cane kee 100 1,250,000 Jan. 1% April 1% July 1% Oct %B 8 6 130,368 12 
2 PMs 6s wR a EEA S 100 500,000 Jan. 1% April 1% July 1% Oct. 11 6 6 45,264 13 
I Mills: RoR EA Oe Cees 100 1,160,000 Jan. 1% April 4D July 1% Oct 4%G 11% 6 107,000 14 
Tk | Sas 100 1,000,000 Feb. 1 May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 2 6 1 122,048 15 
I raves Mills .......... 100 800,000 % 0 0 115,874 16 
K eS ae 100 1,500,000 Jan. 1% April 1 July 1% Oct 5H aw 6 135.232 17 
Ol} ZMRO BIB... creas 100 600,000 Feb. 1 May 1%, Aug. 114 Nov. 3 7 : 1 464 18 
nt MIS) Coie. i550 100 1,250,000 Feb. 1% May 11 Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 6 1% 105,000 19 
a Ses eee 100 525,000 Feb. 2 May 2 Aug. 2 Nov. 10K 16 6% 52,048 20 
Merchants Mfg. Co....... 100 1,200,000 Feb. 1 May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 3L 7 5 131,496 21 
hanics Mills ......e.+s 100 750,000 Jan, 1 April 1% July 1% Nov. 2 6 4 56,688 22 
irragansett Mills.... 100 400,000 Feb. 1 May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 514 3 54,192 23 
Mills jaceseoee 100 750,000 Jan. 1% April 1% July 1% Oct, 2 6% 4 70,332 24 
Parker QOS: 666 csackavins 100 800,000 ; , ‘ 0 111,684 25 
Pilgrim Mills Pfd......... 100 350,000 Jan. 3 April 3 July 4% Oct. 3% 14M 4% 53,568 26 
Pilgrim Mills Com........ 100 700,000 Nov. 1% Dec. 2% { o- : 27 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......... 100 1,200,000 Mar, 1 June 1% Sept. 1% Dec. 1% My 1 123,010 28 
Nichard Borden Mfg. Co. 100 1,000,000 Jan, 2% April 1% July 2. Oct. 5 “ar 71 1 29 
) Sage . : > : . - Ae . a 
amore Mfg. Co........ 100 1,200,000 Feb. 2 May 2 Aug. 5 Nov. 11 20 10 30 
Omnst SENS cic. 6.c cs xs 100 600,000 , , Nov. 1 1 0 31 
St ee ee 100 550,000 Feb. 1 May 11 Aug. 11! Nov. 1% 5% 4 32 
Star’ MMB 6c oo. sis 09:5 100 1,000,000 ; . : Nov. 1 1 0 33 
ens Mfg. Co 100 700,000 Jan. 1% April 11 Tuly 1% Oct 1% 6* f I 34 
imseh Mills 100 750,000 Jan. 1% U r : ear 96 Of on 
50, Jan. 4 - i , li = 91 ; 9.952 f 
C&W Mfy 500 300.00 ‘oh 6 April 14 July 1% Or 5} Vy f 79,952 35 
. . Mf’y 5 300,000 »=Feb, 2 May 2 Aug. 2 Nov. 2 8 8 52,444 36 
J n Cotton Mfg. Co 100 1,200,000 Feb. 1% May 1% Aug. 31%} Nov 1% 36 6 110,816 37 
Vampanoag Mills 100 750,000 Feb. 0 May 1 Aug. 1 Nov. 1% 3% 0 84,760 38 
tamoe Mills 100 500,000 Jan, 11 April 1% July 1% Oct >, 6% 3 46.268 39 
$30,535,000 ae | 3,099,494 
60,000 Pfd. $200,000 Common Dividends paid on Pfd, 
Stock only. 
regular, 2% extra 
\uthorized Capital Dividends paid on $251,700. 
2 regular, 2% extra. 
uivalent to 63,000 Print Cloth Spindles. Total dividends paid in 1916.. ale . . $2,373,493 
t included in figuring average dividend. Total dividends paid in 1915 1,141,759 
regular, 3 extra, — 
regular, 3% extra. Increase for the year of.... . $1,231,734 
regular, 1% extra, 
regular, 8 extra. And an average of 7.968+-% 
regular, 1% extra, 
regular, 8 accumulated. 
2 regular, 3% extra. 


regular, 30 extra. 


addition to which a stock dividend of 71.3 per cent. 


lared and Capital 





increased to 


$1,200,000. 


6S] li 


In addition to 
improvements, the mills have done a 


this question of power 


great amount of work during the past 


year in improving their plants. Out of 
the unusual earnings, good dividends 
have been paid; some of the corporations 


which had bonds outstanding have beet 
retiring have reduced 
buying their stock in 
open market (as the Taber has been 
while practically all them 
e devoted part of the profits to the 
the physical 


these, or thei 
‘apitalization by 
the 


doing ot 


betterment ol property 


Yl 


Vhite paint has been spread in miles 
over heretofore dingy walls and ceil 
ings; the Potomksa, for instance, has 
put in new window frames and new 


windows in the whole plant; there have 
hundreds of floot 
and the older mills have been dk 


been literally new 
laid ; 
ing a lot of new plumbing, fixing lava 


tories and wash rooms for the help, in 


stalling emergency rooms and doing 
those hundred and one little things that 
‘ontribute to the comfort of the em 


For a total there has been con 
siderable old machinery scrapped and 
new installed, but the high price of this 
the difficulty in of 
course, handicapped this work, and there 


ployes. 


and deliveries has, 


has not been as much of it done as o1 


dinarily would have been under more 
normal conditions 
NEW CONSTRUCTION MMAR 


e new construction stated brietly 
Che 


capitalization a million dol 


Lows Manomet | 


is building a three-story brick 
| 


mill, 138 by 618 feet with a one-story 
brick, sawtooth extension for carding 
22 by 322 feet. The Sharp is building 
rick and steel mill, 138 by 307, five 
stories in height, and a brick warehouse 
70 by 160 feet. The Acushnet, a four 
story brick addition to No. 1 mill, 50 by 
175 feet The Nashawena, two addi 
tional stories to two-story brick war 
house, 100 by 200 feet for winding n 
chinery The Whitman, brick additior 
{ storeh use, SO by 400 reet Phe 
Holme a one-story lition, 99 by 26. 
feet The W C Jones Co (wast 
mill). a $25,000 addition. The Rotch, a 
two-story brick addition, 178 by 168 
feet, and added to No mill a tw 
rv brick building, 32 by 74 fe 
VAREHOUSE FACILITII EXTEN DI 
Manufacturers have watched during 
the year with increasing interest the ef 
tort being mad \\ hich seems very neal 


of attainment, to make New Bedford the 


spot cotton market for New England 
Especially is this of intere to New 
Bedford inasmuch as the city has suf 
fered for the lack of storage accommo 
dation This is particularly true of new 


mills which have had to face the bigger 
land costs that the old mills never felt 
| 


jut there has come a realization of thi: 
need, and during the past year there 
have been two mammoth warehous« 


erected here, one by the New Bedford 
Storage Warehouse Company, and the 
other by the Belleville corporation pro 
moted by William Whitman. To-day 
there is storage for something over 100,- 
000 of cotton here, but this has 
been entirely inadequate for southern 
shippers are sending their cotton along 
to New Bedford, and all this winter 
there have been great piles of it standing 
in the freight yards, covered simply with 
canvas. 


bales 


The fire department has dele- 
gated a chief to visit it twice a day, 
and there has been every effort to give 
it protection. But this cotton ought to 
be under a roof, and it is very probable, 
gathering information from the talk of 
mill men, and from applications made 
to the city government for street and 
bulkhead changes, that other big ware- 
houses will be going up in New Bedford 
this year. Within a radius of 35 miles 
of the city approximately 1,500,000 bales 


of cotton are used every year. 
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HAMBURGER COTTON MILLS 


Columbus, Ga. 


CARDED COTTON YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving Trades 
In White, Sulphur Black, 
Blends, and Double & Twist 


On Cones and Tubes In 
Numbers from 6S to 20S 


Selling Agent 


T. E. HATCH 


77 Franklin St., Boston 949 Broadway, New York 
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J. R. TOLAR HIGH-GRADE J. R. TOLAR, JR. 
J. R. HART P. G. HART 


KNITTING YARNS 


A SPECIALTY 


TOLAR & HART 
Cotton Yarn and Cotton 


Members of 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


322 Chestnut Street 49 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 
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The Distribution of Overhead in a Cotton Mill 


ih HE term “overhead” is commonly 
derstood, in cotton manufac- 

¢ circles at least, to  charac- 

all items of expense = in- 

in conducting a manufac 

! ¢ business which cannot equitably 
nsidered as material costs or sell- 
xpense, and which are not a part 


e pay roll of the actual manufac 
departments. The word has 
used in the above sense in the 


this article 


the above meaning of the word 
epted, the overhead costs in an 
ary cotton manufacturing estab- 


nt would consist of taxes, insur- 
interest on investment, cost of 
heating, lighting, repairs, sup- 
vard labor and teaming, deprecia- 
fhce expense and executive sala 
the mill occupied rented quar- 
manufacturer would have no 
taxes, inter- 
the land and buildings, since the 
vould be included in the rental 


insurance or 


cs tor 


431 


recent the 


compute 


within years, it 


Was 


Imost universal custom to 
ad costs as a percentage of the 
il or labor and material 
of production. These methods 
t becoming although 
nfortunately there are numerous mills 
vhet such cost practices still obtain. 
ore modern method of applying 
ead expense to costs is to distri- 
the various items of burden to the 
manufacturing departments 
ling to certain logical ratios. 
lhese departmental burden charges are 
en further subdivided by expressing 
them as rates per machine week (per 
om week, per spindle week, etc.). 
he cost per unit of material for over- 
ead in the department in question is 
then obtained by dividing the machine 
rate by the number of units of that 
variety or style of product 
machine could reasonably be 
cted to produce in one week. It 
with the distribution of the overhead 
departments that we are here par- 
icular ly concerned 
\PPORTIONING TAXES 
laxes on land should first be appor- 
to the various buildings which 
the same in proportion to the 
amount of land which may be consid- 
re ; justly belonging to each. Each 
sums thus obtained is distributed 
various departments occupying 
uilding, together with the tax on 
uilding itself, in accordance with 


costs of 


obsolete, 


fferent 


ticular 


vhich th 


the percentages of the floor space 
within the building which the various 
departments use. If the building tax 

assessed separately for each 


re, it must first be applied to each 
ng in proportion to the floor space 
the building contains. Before 
uting the equipment tax an in- 
must be made of all the ma- 
ry and the amount assessed will 
be apportioned to each department 
to the total value of machin- 
mtained therein. 
irance premiums should be sub- 
d according to the various poli- 
so far as possible, and thereafter 
ling insurance should be distributed 
cordance with the floor space util- 
by each department, and equipment 
ince in proportion to the estimated 


rding 


Application of the Burden to Depart- 
ments of the Plant in Logical Ratios 


By SYDNEY 


of all machinery 
There 


value 
ment 


in each depart 
is no need of distributing 
as that on material, 


such insurane¢ raw 


stock in process, etc., as that can most 
accurately be cost by 


sidering ait a percentage to be added to 


included in con 


the material cost. Employers liability 
insurance can best be distributed on 
arbitrary percentages arrived at by 


the number 
and seriousness of accidents which have 
occurred. 


studying past records of 


The writer has been careful to includ 
in the list of overhead expenses the item 
of interest on investment, though it has 
been his that few cotton 
manufacturers include this item in thei 
producing costs 


experience 


It is to-day almost uni- 
versally recognized, however, as the best 
accounting practice. 
dom included and 
is such an involved question at best, we 
will here pass it by with the statement 
that the distribution of this item is mad 


Since it is so sel- 


in cotton mill costs, 


in accordance with percentages obtained 
by thorough inventories of every asset 
in any with the manu 
facturing done in each department. On 


way connected 
the other hand, many mills include in 
cost the item of 
rowed, a practice condemned by leading 


interest on money bor 


accountants 


POWER, HEATING, LIGHTING, HUMIDIFYING, 

ET( 

The expense of providing power for 
the manufacturing operations consists 
of a multitude of details. The 
department will have its proper share 
of housing and equipment charges for 
taxes, insurance and interest, which will 
include certain special charges, such 
as boiler and flywheel insurance, etc. It 
should also be charged with such por 
tions of the repair, supply and depre« 
ciation charges as justly belong to it, and 
these should include not only expenses 
of this nature which pertain to the boil 
and auxiliary apparatus, 
such as pumps, air compressors, etc., but 


power 


ers, engines 


also those which may be connected with 
the maintenance and use of the equip 


ment for transmission. 
The cost of fuel and labor in the 
power plant, of course, constitutes a 


large part of the expense of providing 
power. These various items, before dis- 
tribution to departments, should be first 
subdivided into several groups, such as 
true power cost, heating cost, lighting 
cost, humidifying cost, cost of com- 
pressed air, etc. By the use of suitable 
records and well-placed indicating and 
recording instruments and meters the 
expense incurred for each of these pur- 
poses can be estimated with considerable 
accuracy, 

Having arrived at a sum which can 
be considered as purely and solely the 
cost of generating and transmitting mo 
tive power, this quantity should be dis- 
tributed to the manufacturing depart- 
ments in proportion to the total number 
of horse-power consumed by each. The 
cost of heating is most frequently dis- 
tributed on a floor area basis, but the 
more accurate method is to apportion 
this expense in the 


accordance with 


P. MUNROE 


cubical contents of rooms occupied by 


the various departments, suitable con 


sideration being given in addition to 
rooms kept at temperatures lower o1 
higher than the average, such as store 


houses, conditioning rooms, et 
Che cost of lighting each department 


may be determined with fair accuracy 


by a comparison of the number oi 


kilowatts of lighting capacity located 


it each department and the 


which they 


extent to 


are employed. The humidi 


would similarly be ap 


portioned in accordance 


lying expense 


with the 


installed in each 


numbe1 


of heads department 


and the extent of their us¢ The 
humidifying expense in me plant 
would include the cost of providing 


compressed air, but in those mills where 
the latter is put to 
formation necessary 


cost of 


other uses the in 
for distributing the 
could best be 
meters It is 

mills 
maintaining the sprinkler 
protection 
the power 


same obtained by 


the use of fact 


that 


curious 


some consider the cost of 


and other fire 
equipment as a portion of 
This, of 


insurance expense purely, and the annual 


cost. course, 18 an 


cost of maintaining such equipment t 


interest on this investment 


annual 


gether with 
should be 
premium paid 


added to the insur 


ance 
REVAIR AND PPLY EXPENSI 

which the 

making repairs can be di 


There is but one way in 
expense ol 
tributed with any degree of certitude; 
by the use of well-kept records of each 
repair job that is done. These 

should show the department for 
the work was done, the length of 
consumed in performing the work, the 


wage rates of the men employed upon it 


rect rds 
which 
time 


and the cost of materials used. To 
the sum of the costs of these items 
should be added an allowance for taxes, 
insurance, interest, etc., on the repair 
equipment used in performing the re- 
quired work. In this way only can the 
true expense tor repairs in any depart 


ment be determined. There are, indeed, 


many manufacturers who refuse to go 
into such detail, considering that the 
cost of accumulating such data is not 


repaid by any advantages that may be 
derived irom the information acquired 
therefrom. Some are wont to distribute 
this expense on a floor area basis, others 
on a horse-power basis, and still others 
on arbitrary percentages based on per 
sonal observation. The last method is 
probably the safest of the three if the 
person making the estimates has been 
in close touch with local conditions for 
a considerable length of time. The 
writer has found in mill where 
somewhat detailed records of repair 
work are kept, that the expense in 
curred by each department for this item 
followed very closeiy the percentage 
that the pay roll of each department 
formed of the total mill pay roll, but 
this relation could hardly be expected to 
hold true in many other mills 


one 


The supply expense is similar to that 
for repairs in that it can be applied 
to the respective departments in equi 
table through the use of 


only 


sums 





caretully kept data Keach 


tor supplies should be 


requisitiol 


recorded aS SOo! 


as tilled, the department from whicl 
the order comes being noted, togethe: 
with the amount of material furnishe 


and the total net cost of the 


> j ’ 
Re ras of this 


Sal 


kind covering a perio: 


t suutable duration will show 


} 
accurately 


the percentage of the supply cost whi 


should be 


ipportioned to each depart 
ment Chere are in every textile plant 
certain supply items which are used onh 
in particular departments Or th 
nature are the costs for starch, ree 
and harness, bobbins and shuttles, ca 
clothing, loom strapping, ete. If there 
Are two or more weave I ms and 
detailed records supply consumptior 
are not kept, such items as reed an 


harness and loom strapping may be dis 


tributed among them in proportion t 
the total number t inches of ree 
space in each room lhe shuttle ex 
pense may be similarly divided in pro 
portion to the number of looms in 
oom. Invoices fot bbins are usuall 
mace ut in sufhcirent detail to 1OW 
t which department the expense be 
longs lf there are two or more spit 
ning rooms or card rooms the bobbi 
expense can be divided among them it 
proportion to the total number 
spindles operated in each room 

RIBU TION O} 1 l ! 

Cost of card clothing may lkewis« 
be divided among two or more cart 
rooms in proportion to the total ar 
of carding surface nstalled im eacl 
Information necessary for distributing 
roll covering expense can usually 
procured from the bills for the same 
lt the mill runs its own roll shop th 
charge should be handled in the sam 
manner as any other repair charge 

There are many mills which di 
tribute the more prominent = supply 
items by methods similar to those just 


referred to, afterward combining the 


remainder of the supply charges and 


distributing them on a 
proportion 


floor area basi 
or in 
rolls. These are all merely approxima 


tions, however, and in addition to giving 


to departmental pay 


inaccurate results, they indicate in n 


way the conditions of economy or waste 
fulness which may exist in the variou 
departments 
DEPRECIATION CHARGI 
The depreciation 


indefinite 


charge is a most 
attair 


here 


and such 
permitted by limi 
tations can be only of the most cursory 


reterence to 


It as 1S space 


order, There are almost as many 
methods for handling this charge as 
there are mills. Some executives refuse 
to consider it as a part of manufac 


turing costs, while others include it only 
sort of charge to 


and re 


as a supplementary 


he ignored during lean years 


spected during periods of prosperity 
\ quite frequent method of estimating 
this expense is to charge annually an 


arbitrary sum—usually a chosen per 
centage of the capitalization—for this 
purpose and distribute this to depart 


ments in proportion to the value of 
floor space and equipment occupied and 
utilized hy the departments 
The best way is to begin at the other 


end and build up a depreciation cost by 


respective 


departments by a_ series of careful 


estimates 


The life of each building should be 
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timated, consideration being given to 
date of its erection, the material of 
ich it is composed, and the uses to 
hich it is put, and the cost of replac- 
g it should then be divided by the 
timated years of use remaining to it 
d the annual charge resulting be dis- 
buted on a floor area basis to the de- 
irtments contained therein. In a sim- 
ir way, the years of useful life re- 
ining to each machine in a depart- 
ient should be estimated and the cost 
replace it be reduced to an annual 
sis thereby and included in the de- 
ciation cost for that department. In 
s general way the yearly amount to 


set aside for depreciation and the 
tion of it to be applied to each de- 
ment’s cost can be estimated with 
sonable accuracy. 


Mill Experiences 


| 1 previous article, the 
pointed out the technical points of 
rence between the warp and filling 
cycles, with the conclusion that 
lling cycle had distinct advantage 

the warp cycle. The 

his subject was naturally 
echanical consideration, to spinning 


discussions 
confined 


ie and spooler structures, and fine 
f conditions 
the 
experience, and a comparison of 
ns responsible for the wide differ- 
of opinion among mill men re- 
ing the comparative advantages of 


nections ot tension 


re remains, however, story of 


two systems of spinning 


RACTER OF FABRIC DEMAND A FACTOR 


lhere can be no doubt after a careful 
tudy of the development of the fill- 
ng wind in the United States, that its 
growth changes its direction according 
) lines of greatest demand; that is, ac- 
cording to the state of business. For 
instance, a year and a half ago the 
levelopment of the filling wind was di- 
rected by depressed business conditions, 
ras we stated, the demand “ for goods 
ita price,” while to-day it is controlled 
by what might be termed “the demand 
for goods at any price.” This change 
largely produced by war conditions, has 
as suddenly shifted the direction of 
growth of the filling-wound warp yarn 
system from effort to control tension 
for purposes of economy in fiber con- 
sumption, to effort to control tension 
for rapid conversion. Conditions before 
the war kept the filling wind confined 
to those lines of manufacture whose 
feld of operations was the narrowest. 
A few notable exceptions are hardly 
worth discussing here. In general, most 
mills making a well-established, staple 
ine of goods before the war, had not 
seriously interested in the filling 
wind proposition; while since the war 
broke out, practically none of these 
mills have taken it up, except in cases 
vhere their product has been. changed 
narrow range of yarns whose de- 
nand has been enormously increased. 
\mong these are yarns used in tire 


been 


cs, for which an unheard of de- 
exists and one that is. still 
ng. 


The use of the filling wind cycle for 
sed production shows, however, 
idy growth on waste yarns. There 
few exceptions, in which the wis- 

[ use is a debatable matter, 

such products as rope, sein¢ 
es, bagging yarns and carpet warps 

conversion of warp winding to fill 
winding processes is simply a make 
until additional equipment can be 
tained. ’ 
OF THE REASONS FOR CHANGING 
se manufacturers who are finding 
table to change their equipment 


of its 
in 


writer 
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OFFICE AND YARD EXPENSE 

The cost for yard labor and teaming, 
office expense and salaries and executiv« 
salaries are most difficult to distribute 
in any logical manner, for the reason 
that these items are of such an indefi- 
nite and general nature. Yard labor, in 
itself, might be applied to the various 
buildings on the plant as a sort of main- 
tenance charge and distributed to de- 
partments on a floor area basis, but the 
yard gang of the average plant is usual- 
ly employed in a hundred and one dif- 
ferent ways, such as trucking raw mate- 
rial, making simple repairs, etc. To ap 
ply this expense in any definite way, a 


system of time cards similar to that 
used by the repair department would bi 
necessary and these would be difficult 


to use among employes of the type usu- 


Uly employed on the mill yard gang 

To classify and distribute the work 
done by the clerical force would be a 
most complicated and painstaking en 


terprise, especially to determine what 
portion of this expense should belong to 
manufacturing costs and what portion 
to selling expense, and would hardly be 
justified by the size of 

office pay roll and office 
Chere seems to be 


the average mill’s 
supply bill. 
ly no way in 
which executive salaries can be distrib 
uted to manufacturing 

any reasonable way. A 


way of handling such 


absolute 


departments in 
very common 
costs as those for 


yard labor, teaming, office expense, and 


executive salaries is to combine them 
and distribute them to departments on 
a floor area basis. This procedure pre- 


sents a very methodical appearance, but 


with Filling-W ounc 


Present Limitations and Probable 


Future of the 
GEORGE H 
day, as explained above, have varied 


motives tor trying to attain a common 


objective. l sually they give considera 
tion to only three processes: First, spin 
ning, then spooling, then warping | 
some extent motives for change to fil 
ing wind also include weaving, where 
nal elasticity in the warp yarn is the 
sole consideration. 

When spinning is considered it is 


speed of conversion that is the leading 
motive, there being some mills that have 
changed a very large number of spindles 
over to the filling wind almost 
because a somewhat greater production 
was possible. 


sole ly 


They had, however, found 
the solution of their tension difficulties 
before this question of larger produc- 
tion became vital. Yet, in general, 
greater production in the spinning dé 
partment has not been very effective in 
causing a change to the filling wind. 
UNUSUAL SPOOLER PRODUCTION 

In spooling there have been several 
considerations of recent origin, due 
both to war conditions and to the scar- 
city of help, that have caused several 
large mills to adopt the filling wind. 


For instance, in one large group of 
yarn mills in Massachusetts, where 


some minor considerations favored the 
filling wind in the spinning department, 
it was the possibility of increasing spool 
ing production, plus the inability to get 
new equipment within a reasonable time 
that caused the change to the filling 
wind. With the latter it was possible to 
increase production about 450 per cent., 
with about the same number of spooler 
spindles, speeded up to approximately 
2,000 r.p.m., where formerly they ran at 
approximately 800 r.p.m., and this was 
done with the warp wound bobbin and 
regular bobbin holder. 
WASTE PRODUCTION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
Some mills long ago found that waste 


from warp wound snotty bobbins ran 
into a serious figure which was greatly 
reduced by change to the filling wound 
system. Outside of manufacturers of 
coarse yarns, most all of those who 
have changed to the filling wind system 
for warp yarns have had as their ob 


ject the producing of less waste in both 
spinning and spooling departments. The 
number of manufacturers of fine yarns 
who have changed over for this reason 
is small, although there are a few not- 
able examples. The vast majority of 
manufacturers of fine goods firmly be- 
lieve in the superiority of the wi 

cycle for maintaining standards which 


irp 


Filling Wind 


GOLDSMITH 


hey hay aiwa ( nanded i their 
1 ] 1 
ds. In this tude the writer un 
hesitatingly state they are right, so 
long as thei isiness remains on a sat 


OW GRA HI FILLING 
VIND 

Yet the production of warp wound 

yarns in the United States has been con- 


685 121 
seems to the write to have al tel) 
no reason tor existence. Fully as good 
i method and a simpler one would be t 


combine 
] 


these charges and divide the: 





yy the total production, thus obt 


1 flat rate per unit to be added to t 
ther unit costs for each style, 
So much has been said in recent yea! 
of the importance of a carefu 
it l OV rhead charges that 
vould be superfluous to devote spa 
Masis Of this topic. Sufthee 
it in iverage cotton n t 
ve ead costs e at least « i 
lars s the ¢ red ay t 
ma ul ing department 
sl d p \ e€ al 
] ; +} + 
i C 4 l 4 
‘ ’ 
“" 
er i T 
7 ° ’ ‘ ». 
Al iy Lary 
\ ( will be he LOT lal 1 
neficier +t u 
Thre 
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il \ 
, 
1 
t nN I the 
( ) Ome pre | 
re ( whel e\ 
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S j of t! le 1 1 + 
growth of the ling wind idea 


ducted under economic and labor condi- manufacturers of what 1 | ‘ ‘ 
tions so radically different from thos« he standard class 1s mere ‘ i 
obtaining to-day that it may be said day of keener competition. By that 
that all manufacturers of standard num- the lesser advantages of twi reduc 
bers and qualities of yarn and cloth, tion, greater production and greater 
who have previously been opposed to flexibility will receive more considera 
the filling wind idea, are asking to-day _ tion than they are entitled to at pr 
Whi / 1 W Y 
« « . 
Spooling Filling-Wounc arp Yarns 
oO oO 
Handling Both Winds Upon Same Machine 
. = oni rp 
Effects of Inverted Warp Wind and Reverse Twist 
By GEORGE H. GOLDSMITH 
T has occurred to some observers, of the warp yarns, and when inverte 
watching spooling at high speeds these left-hand wound bobbins will 
over end from warp. bobbins, — that thread up in a right-hand spiral ten 
spoolers could be put to work inserting sion. Not only that, but they will not 


the 


twist by inverting warp-wound hob 
bin; the latter would then unwind in 
the opposite direction to its twist and 
insert twist instead of taking it out. It 
is generally understood that unwinding 
varn takes out one twist for each revo- 
lution of the unwinding strand, and that. 
by this means, about one to one and one- 


half per cent. of twist is lost. The 
reversal of this process by inverting 
the bobbin on a suitable skewer will 
show a corresponding gain. This can 
not be done unless the speeds of thi 


spooler are sufficiently high to make it 


possible; that is, unless they are higher 
than 1,200 feet per minute in winding 
speed. This twist is not inserted regu 
larly because of the changing diameter 


of the bobbin, and for that reason ren 


ders the process of less value, al 

though it is an idea that is receiving 

the increased attention that it intrin 
Base 

sically deserves 

4 PROMISING NI PHASE OI MOLING 


variety of yarns 
soft 
to wse 
for both fill 
the reversed 


If, when spooling a 
rr even only two kinds, 
ne hard, it is found 
the spiral type of 


and 


one 
desirable 
tension 
ing and warp-wound yarn, 
twist of the inverted warp bobbin 
winding would not thread up in an ordi 
nary right-hand spiral tension. To over- 
come difficulty, recourse is had 
a reversal of the twist in the spinning 


un- 


this to 


fen 


thread up at all unless they are inverted 
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AGRAM A 
MINIMUM SPEED REQUIRED 1,200 
ER MINUT! MORE SUITABLE SPEED 
1800 to 2,200 FEET PER MINI 
this forcing a uniform practice on t 
help. This is proving a valuable featur 
The most promising phase of spool- 


ing development to day iS applied to 
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TEXTILE 
the most approved way. Beside it, un- 
der identical conditions, is a 
wound bobbin, which may be used at 
time without change of any condi- 
zt the spoole: 

Diagram B shows a possible combina 
tion, which may be interchanged wit! 
the diagram A combination, without 


warp 


ary 


410nNs 


alteration of tensions or speeds. |h 
this case the inverted warp bobbin ha 
reversed twist 
Diagram C shows still another cos 
é ) ee 
oko ORAS 
PAY PA 
oe $¢ 
q > ; ? 
; by 
/ 
WAR 
| 
t+ 
4 + 
Z 3 — aie Es 
DIAGRAM (C 
ination in which the inverted war 
bobbin of regular right-hand twist, dis 
place the i I d bin ot le it hai 
twist ind tl ( ki 4a mplic iti { 
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DIAGRAM D 


latest idea of handling both filling and 
warp-wound yarn will be found of in 


terest 
bobbin 


Dia 


n¢ 


gram 
spiral 


tension 


mounted 


A represents a filling 


in 


the tension instead of the spin- 


The fault of this ar- 
rangement, however, is that it does not 
the the 


de vice 


ning obvious 


force operative to invert warp 
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bobbin when it is desired to insert twist, 
since the tension automatically selects 
right or left-hand yarn, and does not, 
therefore, differentiate between inverted 
or upright bobbins, or right and left- 
hand twist. In the woolen system, how- 


ever, this feature has a distinct value 
in detecting reversed twist, and for 
that purpose, the “detector” side of 


the tension would have coils enough to 
break the reversed twist strand, 
and thus call the operative’s attention 
to it. A reversed-twist thread in the 
system is a thing in 
causing seconds. 


down 


serious 


woolen 


DEVICE FOR INCREASING SPOOLER EFFI 
CIENCY 

Diagram D_ shows a filling-wind 

pooler with a new idea, the writer’s 

‘Bobbin Palate,” for permitting effici 

ent subdivision of spooling; that is, 

enabling a novice to perform the lesser 


operations of selecting bobbins, finding 
the end, and putting it in position for 
threading up, which is done automatic 
the operative, 


the knot 


ally when higher grade 


the spooler tender proper, ties 
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and starts the winding cycle of tl 
bobbin. The help grading idea here i] 
lustrated is very valuable, and permit 
a grading up arrangement for clums 
newcomers who make sorry work o 
the whole operation of spooler tendin 
when given a hand knotter, and ar 
started on the road to a spooler oper: 
tive’s goal—real efficiency in piece wor 
that has been carefully worked out t 
nice requirements. 

Modern conditions are demonstrati: 
conclusively, that the right solution 
mill problems depends, not alone up: 
securing low conversion costs, but als 
in standardizing operations and in sci¢ 
tiic management of the help; su 
things as need of reasonable restricti 
f “washing motions,” 
the need of proper gradi1 
up methods to teach green hands hi 
to be of real from the ve 
start, and means of ridding expert h 
work, or 
forts in this direction are bearing fri 
to-day, and promise much for the 
ture 


ol stooping, or 
spooling ; 


service 


of unnecessary motions. |] 


Cork Covered Rolls in Cotton Mills 


Extensive Tests Made During 
1916 Show Satisfactory Results 


By J. H 

D' RING the past year extensive tests 
were made by the Armstrong Cork 

Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., of cork rolls and 


cork coverings for rolls in drawing and 


spinning worsted and cotton yarns. The 
first applications were made in worsted 
mills and a description of the use of 
cork coverings in worsted yarn manu- 
facturing was given in TEXTILE WorLp 
JourRNAL of Sept. 2 


It was suggested that equally satis- 


factory results could be obtained 
through the use of cork coverings in 
the manufacture of cotton yarns. Ex- 
tensive experiments along these lines 


have been carried on since then, with 
results that will be of interest to cot- 
ton mill men. 

Last June a southern mill making ho- 
yarns supplied with a few 
spinning rolls covered with cork compo- 
sition. These worked so well that in 
\ugust fifty rolls were covered. Un- 
der date of Nov. 20, the management of 
this mill wrote of their satisfaction and 
requested prices for equipping the mill 
throughout. 

3,100 ROLLS IN SHEETING MILL 

\ Massachusetts mill making sheet- 
was given cork covered rolls for 
their roving frames, which were put in 
work July 5. After nearly five months’ 
use they were seen by the writer and 
were as smooth and efficient as when 
placed in the frames. Additional rolls 
were furnished early in the fall so that 


siery was 


ings 


PULLMAN 


could — be 


showed 


These ti 
difference 
made w 
So w 


made. 
appreciable 
between 
cork covered rolls. 


tests 


no 


strength 
leather or 


yarns 





satisfied was this mill with the results 
that an order was placed for covering 
rolls for an entire set of machinery 
Metal drawing rolls are used in the 
plant so the order included only rolls 


for slubber, intermediate, fly frames 
spinning frames, 3,100 rolls in all. 
So well has this covering worke 
a New Jersey mill making jute ya 
and twines, that they are now purcl 
ing the cork which they themselves aj 
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second in 


and spin 


slubber, first intermediate, 


termediate, 


a Louisiana mill where 
s are made, the cork covering was 


coarse 


second fly frame, 
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tried on the drawing frames and ning frame 
ked-so well that rolls are now being OTHER EXPERIMENTS 
red for roving and spinning frames Experiments are being conducted by 
I] other mills making all counts of yarns 
LAST LONGER THAN LEATHER” and there has yet to be received the first 
ther mill, cated in Georgia, complaint e workings of the k 
s: “QOur. superintendent reports overing 
the cork covered rolls are in use In additic to these practical tests 
far have shown up well, and we the Lowe lextile Sc is carry 
they will last a little bit longer on a rigid investigation of the cork 
eather rolls.” ering in all the yarn making process« 
Massachusetts mill makin Experiments so far indicate that ¢ 
mints of yarns, recentl) covering will do at least as good w 
\rmstrong Cork Co, tor as leather and will last longer, but tim 
from ribbon lappers, ilone can demonstrate whether this | 
lraw boxes, dressing frames be the ultimate result 
ry . Ye 
The Chinese Silk Industry 
Country's Exports Equal Nearly 
One-Third of the World’s Trade 
By R. A. MORGAN, Shanghai 
1ot within the field of this article silk trade is in the han ot Chinese 


lis 1 
| discuss at length the 
lk industry in China, nor to go 


details concerning the growth 
staple, but a few general remarks 
ised on the personal observations of a 


nt on the ground may not be out 
ACC. 

China has long been noted for its silk 
In almost every home in the silk grow 
ing districts, which are almost co-ex 
tensive with the vast domain, some pr 
cess of silk manufacture is carried o1 
So that it may be said that silk manu 
second nature to the Chinese. 

believe no class of people are 
etter suited to the work of silk pri 
luction than are the people who have 





facture 1s 


one 


een the pioneers in the trade, the Chi 


nese it 


takes patience to handle so 
delicate a process as the breeding ot 
siik-worms, and to manipulate the tine 


threads in the later processes, and who 








alts 
ing 
the 
‘IIs 
HAND LOOM WEAVING IN 
in ind a more patient man than “ John 
RK IN PRIMITIVE WAY 
ocesses of cultivation, growing, 
ishing the commodity hav 
tle during the long vears dur 
‘ne Chinese have pursued the 
deed everything is done by hand 
primitive way now just as it 
ss being done at the time « 
the Great Wall The Chinese 
utation of being a change 
f es le, and this is nearly true; it is 
5 (Ctr eir silk production. This is 
= «One the few important trades that 
es nchanged in the hands of the 
al notwithstanding the influx of 
i who have wrested many of 


businesses from them. The 





pe 1 


and a remarkable organization they hay 


built up, entirely along original plans 
SILK EXPORTS 


rst place in China’s ex 


CHINAS 
Silk 
ports, 


world’s 


holds 
and equals nearly one-third of the 
this 
world’s trade in this 

1911 is as 


trade 
divisions ot the 


commodity L he 


article 1o!1 the yeal 


China , 32 per cet 

Japan 34 per cent 
Eastern Europe 22 per cent 
Levant & Central Asia..12 per cent. 


Italy once produced one-fourth of the 
world’s supply of silk and held the lead 
the last twenty years 
distinction from them 
the enterprising Japan 
quantity 


Developments of 
have taken that 
and given it to 
ese. China increased in 
produced but has not kept the pace o 
Japan in exportation, hence its percent 
age is a little below that of her neigh 
boring empire. 


has 


—————. 





A CHINESE SILK SHO! 


silk 
north 


Sixty-eight per cent. of Chinese 


and silk products come from the 


ern half of the country, 32 per cent 


from the southern section Central 


China makes perhaps the best quality 


Large steam filatures are in 
at Shanghai, 


Hangchow, and Chinkiang 


operatior 
Chefoo, Soochow, Cantor 
with the res 


peasantry 


MOVEMI ) OVE N DITION 
Lack of scient cultivation and pre 
paration handicaps a greater progress in 


the industry, although there is a move 


ment on foot for improving this cor 
Schools of seri 


culture 


Chengtu, the capital of Sze 


dition 
located at 
chuan Province, at 
where in the silk districts 


are now 


Shantung, and else 


JOURNAL 


Wusieh, in Kiangsu Province, about next largest exportation to America, ac- 











half way between Shanghai and Nar cording to quantity, was raw wild silk 
king on the railway, enjoys the reputa- which amounted t 830,133 5 
tion of producing the tinest white silk Steam lature amounted t 720,266 
in the world. Raw yellow silk is pro pounds; waste silk, 301,60 ‘ 
duced in large quantities in S$ white, 15,866 pounds; was \ 2,000 
Shantung, and Yunnan Provinces, witl pounds, and yellow, 8,700 
ports respectively; Hankow, Chungking spectively, all for 
and Kiaochow \ccording to the ( nese \ 

\} Hong Kong is the greatest « 

Wild silk, a product of the silkworm China in the export 

ted upon oak leaves, comes in quantities ot 4,904,800 unds t I 
from Manchuria and Shantung his United States and | ( t 
s called Tussah silk, or Tussahs. It is en r se iC \ 
ot a brownish yellow ¢ r and ha t 2,105 818.060 inds 
‘ e qualities it Al lers well and spectiy \ i i great mmercia 
s widely used by foreigners as well as asset to ( i it not nearly so great 








TRUCKING GOODS FOR SHIPMENT AT SHAN( 

Cheetoo, in Shantung Province, has d China can produce Ik advantageous 
veloped quite a trade in this cloth rival lv, and should employ modern methods 
ing the famous “ Palm Beach” suitings and scientitic research to improve t 
of the States. Recent developments in quantity. It is stated that a recent d 
the art of bleaching and dyeing delicate covery by a Japanese scientist w 
shades has added to its popularity \ crease the production of silk ten 
lighter weight of this material is used so. evidently the end has not be 
for shirtings and ladies’ dress goods reached in its cultivation 
This wild < is considered the best THE SILK GUII 
material yet discovered for sail cloth In the silk producing cent { 

aeroplane manufacture, which recom in organization of rich merchant 
mendation alone should give it a prom lealers known as The Silk Guild. Th: 
nent place in the rank of cloths buy up the raw silk of the locality and 

ASTE SILK INDUSTRY let it out to families who take tt 

Waste silk, which is the product of their respective hon ( 
rejected cocoons, furnishes the material it is re-reeled and woven. It nterest 
for a variety of manufactures. It is ai ng to see these people winding the lot 
industry within itself The method ot slender thread from tl ein t hie 
making yarn and piece goods from this maller reel. The skein is placed around 
staple is the simplest | have ever wit four upright bamboo pol the thread 


1 
over another pole attache 


nessed In the hands of the peasant the guide 1 to the 
spinning process is accomplished by re ceiling of the room is pulled down by 
volving a crude spindle made from a the revolving reel in the hand of the 
reed with copper cash (Chinese cut rker while the thread meanwhile 
rency) fastened at the bottom to steady passes through the mouth of the woman 
the whirl, and a joint of bamboo cane Hler head is held inclined to one le 
slipped on the spindle for a_ bobbi to permit easy passage, and the moutl 
while the stock of batted silk fibers 1s erves to guide tl irn on the reel 
held aloft on a stick, as a distaff The Some of this silk is beamed for the 





looms are operated by hand and the warp, and part is quilled for the filling 
shuttle is thrown across from side to and is furnished to the weavers in this 
side by hand without the aid of picker form 
or picker stick It is estimated that The weavers with the crude looms 
there are from two to three hundred execute some of the most marvelous 
different kinds of cloth made in Chn jacquard patterns without trouble. The 
from waste Wherever silk is pro jacquard harness is composed of a s 
luced some kind of this cloth 1s made tem ! tri and is oO arranged that 
hence th iriet Soochow, Wus el bv the ust oft a mail boy who its 
und Nanking in Kiangsu Province; and above the loom and pulls successivel 
Shaohsing and Hangchow in Chekiang tr ter tring the heddle are 
are centers 1! this trade raised and. the varp fl rater ippear 
I oO I MI I \ iver sits ¢ 1 low tool at the 
Silk was exported from China during ront of the loom and t the shuttle 
the vear 1907 to the value of $72,378,965 i beats up the cloth with the lay The 
The United States was the best cu looms are high in the rear and low in 


tomer for re-reeled silk, taking 1,250 front, indeed the groun: 





R00 une ut of a total exportation cavated usually for the weaver to sit 
for China of 2.042.800 pounds The (Continued bhauge 264 
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Yarn with a Name Adrian Manufacturing Company 
Woodlawn Manufacturing Company 
that Means Nims Manufacturing Company 
P rotection Wymojo Yarn Mills 





Wil Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


in 40’s to 80’s 
COMBED PEELER 


and 10’s to 24’s 


CARDED 
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| QUALITY YARNS 
]| Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, N.C 


meses: 








ROTECTION to you as 

buyer and user—that is : Se ih it Z 
os C. E. HUTCHISON, President 

what every purchaser of Gray net Siti N.C 

Dawn” cotton yarns gets. lt : 

means that you buy a yarn which 

is uniform throughout because it : 

° = W.H. ARROTT, Pres. WM. ARROTT, Sec. and Treas 

is made of the best and most Oil 

uniformly selected staple and 


because it is spun under uniform ONTARIO SPINNING 


conditions on the most modern 
machinery. We intend that = COMPANY 
“Gray Dawn” shall be a stand- E 
ard in quality, value and service. 
If you want to standardize your a Spinners of 
results, then standardize your 


yarn. How about NOW? High Grade Cotton 
ee ac easae ce ee eee Underwear Yarns 


131 East 23rd St., Fifth National Bank 
Bldg. Phones 4170-4171 Gramercy. 
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All Sales Made Direct to Knitters 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. MILLS 


Philip Street (above Columbia Avenue) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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American Coal Tar Dye Plants Described 


S ') much has been said and written 
about the development of an Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry that textile man- 
ufacturers naturally are eager to obtain 
exact information as to just what has 
been done and who has done it. There 
are a few outstanding figures in the 
American industry whose development 
occurred even before the war started, 
ind who, although influenced by the un- 

| conditions consequent upon the 
elimination of foreign dyes, added 
y to their plants, and are not to be 


| | 


classed as a product of the war or of 
conditions. On the other hand, 
have been established a consider- 
number of companies which have 


entered into the manufacture of inter- 
mediates and finished dyes. These are 


separate and distinct from that class of 
dealers which is also a product of war 
conditions, who buy and sell both inter- 
mediates and finished product both from 
manufacturers of dyestuffs, from tex- 
tile mills, and from other dealers. 

It is not of the last mentioned 
class that this article aims to treat, but 
rather of those who either had an es- 
tablished manufacturing business before 
the war started or who have entered 
into the production of coloring matter 
in one stage or another since the out- 
break of hostilities. 

As a basis for making the investiga- 
tion the census of dyestuff manufactur- 
ers compiled by Dr. Thomas H. Norton 
of the Department of Commerce has 
been used. This census was issued in 
October and published in these columns 








What Domestic Industry Is Doing to 
Meet Needs of Textile Manufacturers 


under date of Oct. 28. For the sake 
of securing further details as to the 
product of these companies, a history of 
the companies themselves and descrip 
tion of plant and product, endeavor has 
been made to obtain from each one of 
the concerns mentioned as manufactur- 
ers of coal tar dyes and intermediates 
as complete data as possible, but in some 
instances it has been found that this in- 
formation is not available as yet, for 
one reason or another. In certain cases 
plans have not been wholly completed 
and the plant or its product is in em 
bryo, while in other instances the de- 
mand upon manufacturers’ time and 
energy, owing to the mass of details 
connected with the inauguration of the 
company, construction of the plant and 
the marketing of its product, has been 
so great that it has been necessary to 
defer the giving of information until a 
more suitable time. It is hoped that the 
descriptions which follow will be sup- 
plemented from time to time by others 
in fulfillment of promises made to sup- 
ply the details at the earliest possible 
moment. 

For the sake of a basis upon which 
the following descriptions can be estab- 
lished, the list of concerns included in 
the Norton census is republished here- 
with, although it does not include all of 
the companies with whom we have been 
in communication. The list follows: 


ARTIFICIAL DYESTUFFS 
The following firms were in operation 
prior to 1914 and manufacture a large 
variety of synthetic colors: 

The Bayer Company, Inc., Rensselaer, N 
Y., office 117 Hudson street, New York 
city 

W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, 105 
Underhill avenue Brooklyn, N we 

Central Dyestuff Company, Newark, N. J 

Consolidated Color & Chemical Company, 
Newark, N. J 

Heller & Merz Newark, N. J (specialty 


coaltar colors for paper) 
Hub Chemical Company, South 
Mass, (alizarin yellow) 
Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Ine., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston 


The following firms have entered 
upon the manufacture of coal tar dyes 
since Jan. 1, 1915: 

Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chemical Works, 
Newark, N, J., office 75 Hudson street, 
New York city (various colors) 

American Aniline Products, Ine., Harrison, 
N. J., office 15 East 13th street, New York 
city (various) 

American Dye Company, Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. (alizarin) 

Holland Aniline Company, 118 North Ken- 
zie street, Chicago, Ill. 

American Synthetic Dyes, Inc., New York 
city. 

Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Caleo Chemical Company, Bound Brook, N. 

(beta-naphthol, etc.). 

The Chemical Company of America, 29 Platt 
street, New York city. 

Dye Products Company, Manayunk, Pa, 
(black and blues). 

Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich, 

Federal Dyestuff & Chemical Company, 
Kingsport, Tenn., office 30 Pine street, 
New York city (sulphur black and other 


colors) 


NR Sele 


W. BECKERS ANILINE & CHEMICAL WORKS 


Franco-Swiss Dyes, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York city (various colors) 

Agawan Chemical Works, 
Building Providence, R I 
black) 

x. MS... Co, 
St Louis, Mo 

E. C. Klipstein & Sons, Chrome, N. J. (sul- 
phur black) 

F. A. MeJuncth, Milwaukee, Wis. (dyes for 


biological stains, etc.) 


Grosvenor 


(sulphur 


Merchants-Laclede Building, 


Marden Orth & Hastings Company, 61 
Broadway New York city (methylene 
blue, nigrosine sulphur black sulphur 
brown, paranitraniline, beta-naphtho 


Frank L. May & Co Perth Ambo N. J 


(indulines) 


Neidich Process Company Rurlingetor N T. 
(met violet, solu blue 

Neversink Company, Reading Pa. (su ur 
black) 

Reading Chemical Manufacturing Con any, 
Reading, Pa (sulphur black) 

Semet-Solvay Company, Syracuse, N ¥. 
(sulphur black). 

Sherwin-Williams Company Pullman, Il 

Standard Aniline Products Wappingers 


Fal N. Y., office 366 Fifth avenue, New 

York city (beta-naphthol, 

line sulphur black) 

Stanley Aniline Chemical 
Haven, Pa 


para-nitrani- 
Works Lock 


United States Aniline & Chemical Company, 
3901 Laclede avenue, St Louis, Mo 

United States Coal-Tar Products Company 
Inc 347 Fifth avenue New “York city 
(sulphur black) 

Verona Chemical Company, Newark, N, J 
(sulphur black) 

Ernst Zobel Company, Second avenue and 
Tenth street, Brooklyn, N Y (various 
colors) 


Specialties only are indicated in the 
parentheses, in addition to which other 
colors may also be produced by any of 
the above firms. Most of these com- 
panies manufacture also a variety of in 
termediates. 

INTERMEDIATES 


American Synthetic Color Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn. (aniline) 





Syntheti 

: (anliine 

Weiller Manufacturing Compar 
Brunswick, N. J. (aniline) 

Western Aniline Produ Company, 1160 Old 
Colony building, Chic (aniline) 

Willi Chemical 
lyn 


New 


ago 


amsburgh Company, Brook- 


For the sake of uniting the descrip- 
tions to the published list of the census 


2 OD 


ee eee ae 


VIEW F THE 
EN REPLACED WIT 


SCHOELLKOPF 
NEW THREE 


ANILINE 
AND 


TEXTILE 
the eived 
given in order of their publication in 
Doctor Norton’s list. It is not to be 
sumed that necessarily this is the 
of their importance, but is 
the most convenient method of develop 
ing the article. 


| ] . 
aboye repnes ret are 
as 


order 


r¢ garded as 


BECKERS ANILI 
The W Beckers 
1 Works, Inc., was 
of 1911 by Dr 
proprietary co! 
nt of about 

a graduate of 


and 


NI CHEMK 


Al iline and 1 
1 the latte 
William Beckers 
with an it 

Dr. Beck 


foundec 
nart 
cern 
$75,000. 
is 
eidelberg 
7 al d Wa 
rs with one « 
oncerns in Germany 
an branch of 


as connected 


1915. t 


In April, 
, } (} 
capital of $ 1.000.000 


S? OCO.00K 


is $5.000.000 


el 
y have over 1,000 workingm 
hemists (for whom they just finished 
ind well-equipped 
a Stall 
tech 
QOut- 
em 


large, up-to date 
research laboratory 
f > > “9 . ++ 
26 engineers looking after 
nical end of the manufacturing 
side of the workmen, the concern 
ploys over 100 and steam- 
fitters and 86 carpenters, and most of 


building ), and 


the 


machinists 


he repair work is being done in their 


t 
larg 
id TRC, 


well-equipped machine and car 
penter shops. A modern ice-plant with 
a daily capacity of 150 tons is supply- 
ing the different departments with the 
necessary ice used in the course of the 
various manufacturing processes 

The present plant adjoins the New 
York Connecting Railroad, Brooklyn, 


BUFFALO, N. 
AND THI 


AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
FOUR STORY STRUCTURES, 


Y 
PRESENT 
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N. Y., on a 42-acre site, 


of 39 separate buildings. 


and consists 

The concern sells its products directly 
to the consumers through a large sell- 
ing organization with offices in the cen- 
ters of the important dyestuff consum- 
ing districts, such as Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Charlotte, Chicago, Toronto, etc 
The growth of the business has been 
ery rapid, and at present the concern 
additional 


1 
t 


s erecting storehouse, 
LOO 200 


re-enforced concrete 4 


an 
it stories high, of 
the contract for 
given to the Tur- 
at a cost of about 


by feet, eig 
which has just been 
er Construction Co., 
$180,000. There will be also a six-story 
manufacturing building, 80 by 200 feet, 
to the present plant 


BAYER CO., IN¢ 


Inc., with at 
manufacturing 
the | silk, 
paper trades, and sulphur 
for the d of cotton 
company is increasing its 


ee of colors man- 


plant 
is 

anil olors for 
and 
used 


Tl 
he 


roduction and the rat 


int 


yveing 


tured, and expects to announce this 
number of Its 
production of pharmaceuticals, of which 
t large manufacturer the 


laAT Qe 


spring a of new colors. 


was a before 


var, has also been increased 
HUB 


The Hub Dyestuff & Chemical Co., 
South Boston, Mass., which is noted as 
one of the companies which were in op- 
eration prior to 1914, manufactures the 
following specialties the calico 
printer: Alizarine Yellow, 20 per cent. 
paste form; red and lemon shade, 
logwood blues, logwood blacks, pigment 
black (carbon), sulphite and acetate of 
chrome, special logwood navy blue (for 
woolen dyeing), special mordant (for 
woolen dyeing), turkey red, soluble, and 
monopole oils, tallow and stearic soft- 
eners, sulphocyanide and acetate of 
alumina. 


DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 


for 


in 


WAS MADE ABOUT 1900, SINCE WHICH TIME MANY OF 
MORE SPACE ON 


PLANT OCCUPIES AS MUCH 


January 13, 1917. 


The manufacture of synthetic alizari: 
is in an experimental stage. 


The 


company 


contemplates 


from its present location 
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about 
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factorie 
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MICAL W 
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\mong them was the Schoellkopf A: 


line & Chemical Co. 


of Buffalo, N 


When founded this company started | 
manufacture from the very beginnir 
that is, it distilled coal-tar in its o 
works, recovered and purified the y: 
ous distillates, made its own anilin« 
and whatever was required for the n 


ufacture of dyestuffs. 


They had har 


started, however, before a tariff revisi 


came 


in 1883 


By 


this 


revision 


specific duty of 50c. per pound was 


moved altogether 


The only 


that endeavored 


] 


American dyestuff fa 
to increase its lines 


the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical ¢ 


whose products are now 
the National Aniline & Chemical ¢ 

the early days a discovery was mad 
the Schoellkopf works which eventu 


le ad 


portant 


to the 


colors 


as 


manufacture 


Diamotr 


marketed 


sucl 


Black 


of 
id 


Direct Sky Blue, Azo Fuchsines, P 
tine Black, Columbia Blues, and n 


others. 


which is now used in such large amo 
on all kinds of cotton goods is also | 
by this company. 

Although compelled by each suc 


ing 


changes 


tariff 
of 


revision 
manufacturing policy t 


to 


make 


The patent for the Direct BI! 


vari 


company continued to expand, under t 
F. Schoellkopf, 
and his sons, J. F., Jr. and C. P. Hu 


leade 


rships of 


Schoellkopf. 


THE 


THE 
OPPOSITE 


J. 


XQ 


It is common knowled: 
that for fifteen years this plant absor! 
about $100,000 per year without yieldin, 
one cent in profits. 
The original factory, Schoellkopf 


LOW BUILDINGS 


SIDE 


OF THE 


HA 
STREI 








ing 


January 13, 1917. 


& Chemical Co., had sold its prod- 

s direct and through various agents, 

in 1888 there was formed Schoell- 
f, Hartford & Maclagan, Ltd., at No. 
edar street, New York, which sold 
plant’s products in New York. 
re was also formed The Hanna- 
schoellkopf Co. at Philadelphia, which 
the Buffalo products in Philadel- 

There was later formed a con- 
lation of these two companies with 
factory at Buffalo, under the name 

Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., 
which started in business Jan. 1, 1900, 
r this designation. Later in this 
vear the firm of Stone & Ware Co 
taken into the combination, and the 

ss, both manufacturing and sell 
continued to be carried on by this 
any. It was decided a little later 
parate the manufacturing and sell 
rganizations, and in January, 1906, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 

in business as the selling 

gent of the factory at Buffalo, which 
ontinued under the old name of 

S lkkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co. 
continued until July 1, 1915, at 
time the Schoellkopf, Hartford & 

Co. changed to Schoellkopf Ani- 
.« Chemical Works, Inc. 
rious lines increased until 
lant was producing many kinds of 
for the coloring of all fabrics. 

id been found, as time went on, 
er to import most of the neces- 
intermediates than it was to manu 
re them in the comparatively small 
nts required. 

So when the war brought with it a 

tuff shortage this company was not 
quipped to manufacture the great va- 
riety of intermediate products necessary 
to continue the manufacture of its com- 
plete line. The company, however, had 
a staff of competent chemists and engi- 
neers, which at once installed the neces- 
sary plant for making some of the most 
necessary intermediates. So by Nov. 1, 
1914, the company was able to turn out 
large amounts of direct black, direct 
blue, acid black and a few other colors 
in goodly amounts. 

With the continuance of the war large 
additions to the plant and working 
force have been made. On Jan. 1, 1917, 
the plants of the company were 
equipped to manufacture a total of 30,- 
000,000 pounds of dyestuff, embracing a 
large variety of different dyes. 

Among the products being manufac- 
tured at the present time are the fol- 
lowing: 

Cotton Colors—Erie Direct Black, Ni 
agara Blue, Direct Brown, Direct Green, 
Congo Red, Direct Yellow, Direct Or- 
ange, Direct Garnet, Niagara Violet, 
Sulphur Black. 

Wool Colors—Buffalo Blacks, Buffalo 
Fast Blues, Cyanone Blues, Orange A, 
Crystal Orange, Xylidin Scarlet, Scarlet 
BR, Brilliant Scarlet 3 R, Wool Reds, 
\zo Rubine, Fast Red S, Azo Bordeaux, 


} 
SsO01c 


were 


Buffalo Fast Crimsons, Azo Yellow, 
lartrazine, Metanil Yellow, Buffalo 
Fast iolet. 

Chrome Colors—Chrome Black, Seri 


hro Blue, Serichrome Green, Aliza- 
rol Brown, Alizarol Yellow. 


Basic Colors—Methyl Violet, Methy- 
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lene Blue, Bismarck Browns, Chrysoi 
dines, Safranine. 

Other Colors—Nigrosines, Oi] Blacks, 
Oil Red, Oil Orange, Oil Yellows 

Special mention might be made of 
sulphur black, which is offered in paste 
form of a high degree of concentration. 

The industry is practically dependent 
only upon raw materials of American 
origin, and the range of colors is con 
stantly being enlarged by the addition of 
new from time to time. The 
products are put on the market in fin 
ished condition in powder form 

When it is considered that at the out 
break of the war the capacity of the 
plant than 4,000,000 pounds, 
and that it was not equipped to mak 
the necessary intermediates, th« 


colors 


was less 
magn 
tude of this accomplishment may be ap 
preciated 

The plant of the Schoellkopf Aniline 
& Chemical Works, Inc., as the com- 
pany 1s all told, 
about fifty acres of ground. A researcl 


now known, c 





prompt deliveries and for contracts 

For the manufacture of intermediates 
from coal tar and the subsequent pro- 
duction of colors, they have 
built and equipped at Newark, N. J., a 
very complete plant, containing all the 


aniline 


necessary chemical machinery for man 
ufacturing Aniline Oil, Dimethylaniline, 
Acid Metanilic, Schaeffer Salt, Byers 
\cid, Acid Naphthionic, Soda Naphthi 
onate, Acid Sulphanilic, Soda Sulphan 
ilate, Beta Naphthol, Para Nitraniline, 
and m important intermedi- 


iny other 
ates The first 


Nigrosine, 


and spirit soluble 


color to be produced 
both blue-black and jet, 
Chis has been 


was 
water 
trade 
qualities equal to the 
ither, 


very favorably received by the 


shows color 
imported grades with which the k 


lacking and ink trades have been fa 
miliar for many years, 
f s is now being pro- 
d, including Oil Yellow, Oil Or- 
a 1 Oil Black: in ad 


t ; lso_ the following col 


t n< 








HOLLAND ANILINE CO, 


laboratory with accommodations for one 
hundred chemists is under con- 
struction. 

MARDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS CO. 

The Marden, Orth & Hastings Com 
pany, Inc., have, during the past two 
years, made considerable developments 
with regard to manufacturing dyewood 
extract colors, coal tar intermediates 
and the resulting colors therefrom. 

With regard to extract colors, they 
have had arrangements whereby Quer- 
citron, Sumac and Fustic have been 
manufactured for them by one of the 
leading extract makers in the country. 

With regard to Osage Orange, they 
control the entire output of an extract 
plant, where a specialty is made of the 
manufacture of this material, both in 
the paste and powder form. 

This firm has sent its own repre- 
sentatives to the West Indies and Mex- 
ico for the purpose of selecting and buy- 
ing Logwood, and have had their own 
steamers and schooners for the trans- 
portation of this material to the ex- 
tract plants. They have done a large 
business in these materials both for 


now 





ors: Metanil Yellow, Orange II, Fast 
Acid Red, Sulphur Brown and Azo 
Orange. 

Attention is now being given to ex 
tending the available colors, and at an 
early date this company will have other 
colors which will be of great interest to 
the textile trades. 

The policy of the Marden, Orth & 
Hastings Company is to reserve public 
announcement of the colors they bring 
out until they have been produced of a 
quality which can be permanently main- 
tained and which will absolutely equal 
similar colors to which the textile in 
dustries have been accustomed 


HOLLAND 


Che Holland Aniline Co., with works 
at Holland, Mich., and general sales of- 
at 118 West Kinzie 


ANILINE CO 


tices street, Chi 
cago, has recently incorporated in Mich 
igan for $250,000. Frans Franken is 


president, Dr. Louis Weisberg, techni 
cal director, and Martin Breuer, general 
manage! he original company 
little over a 
At that time the 


sales 
was incorporated only a 


year ago for $10,000 





699) 135 
e works consisted of a small two 
stol uulding, located on the Chicagc 
West Si lile the staff comprised 
ne chemist and three laborers The 
ief product at that date was a sulphur 
Wi New products were gradually 
de the first being a more important 
asic color, later direct and acid colors 
s well as sulphur colors were in 
luded \W growth of the busi 
nes e works were removed trom Chi 
ago to a site on the shore of Black 
Lake, Holland, which is unusually wel 
located with respect to the principal sup 
plies of coal tar distillates. Details of 
tl nt include three buildings, the 
est of which, 60 x 80 feet the 
wer | , turnishing elec ant 
Ss { eeds yt the pla ) 
) company with 1,000.0 } 
é lay | 
¢ ( OU x OOO fe 
te equipped witl \ 
I build 0 x 100 fe 
t Inistrative € 
itor occupy in tl 
\n er Or ry for ( 
hing 1s maintained i or 
with the Chicago office, wl 
ciently larg stock 1S kept 
go warel se to insure pron 
ment I ish orders I 
1S ade to pertect and il I 
before they are placed on tl ket 
Chis policy | sometime ilvec 
slower progress than might otherwise 
have been possible, but the results ar 
essentially satisfactory 
The products now made in larges 
quantity by the Holland Aniline Com 


pany, are methyl violet B, methylene 
blue BB and Bismarck brown Y. Among 
the colors, the manufacture of which 
is now in process of standardization and 
which will soon be placed upon the mar 
ket, are nigrosine (spirit and water 
soluble), chrysoidine, direct deep black 
E W, direct blue BB, direct green G 
diamine scarlet B, chrysamin G, aci 
orange, acid black, chrome black, fas 
acid fuchsin, sulphur blue, 
green, and sulphur yellow. 





sulphur 


CHEMICAL CO. OF AMERICA 


The Chemical Co. of America, Inc. 
started operations shortly after its or 
ganization in 1915 at Springfield, N. J., 
in one building. The development of 
the plant is only imperfectly reflected 
in the accompanying illustration. In- 
stead of one building the company now 
occupies about 20, covering 7 acres, and 
turning out a full line of intermediates 
A vast amount of experimenting and 
research work has been done, leading 
to the development of a complete range 
of intermediates used in color manu 
facture. Among those manufacturec 
are: Nitro benzol, aniline oil, aniline 
salts, toluidene, ortho toluidene, parz 
toluidence, xylidine, benzidene stilphate 
paste, dimethylaniline, diphenylamine 
dinitrophenol benzldehyde, benzy 
chloride, paranitraniline, paramidophe 
nol, dinitrochlorbenzol, benzoic  acit 
ind nitro toluol. 


All of these products are being manu 
factured in a commercial way and the 


majority are carried in stock Che 
company makes a specialty of caterins 
to the needs of color manufacturers anc 





CHEMICAL CO. OF AMERICA 
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lso market finished products. It is 
tering to the demands of textile manu 
icturers, of whom a large number are 


ncluded among its customers. <A jobbing 


epartment is also maintained at 28 
‘latt street, New York, where a stock 
ill stable chemicals is carried. 


AMERICAN DYE CO. 

the American Dye Co., with factory 
d main office at 8012 South Chicago 
enue, Chicago, Ill., at the end of 
ovember advised that it was making 
zarin red only The daily output 
1ounted to 200 pounds, although it 
is stated that by Feb. 1 the production 
yuld be one short ton per day. En- 
rgements to its present building which 
1 enable this increase in production, 
re well under way at the above date, 
additional apparatus having been se- 
ed. It is the company’s intention to 
ke anthracene vat dyestuffs, in addi 

to alizarin. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO. 


e Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
advised under date of Dec. 13, 
no finished dyes were being mad« 
that time, though intermediates 
they were manufacturing were 
sold ahead. It was the expecta 
f the company to produce certain 

s, but details were not available at 
writing. A specific development is 
ntemplation, on which further in 


mation may be given at a subsequent 


ERAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CORP 
e Federal Dyestuff & Chemical 
organized under the laws of New 
rk began work on the construction 
plant at Kingsport, Tenn., a little 
than a year ago \ccording to 
cently issued prospectus this plant 
ts of 29 buildings, the majority of 
including a power house and elec 
tical cell house, still and fraction- 
houses, buildings for the produc 
f chlorine compound and muriatic 
dyestuff manufacturing plant 
uildings for drying, standardizing 
nishing of the dyes, other struc 
for the manufacture of inter 
tes and for the storage of raw 
als, as well as a_ refrigerating 
for the manufacture of ice, use 
production of dyestuffs 
prospectus gives the following 
ts as being made by the Federal 
Chlorbenzol, Caustic Soda, Or 
llorbenzol, Orthonitrochlorbenzol. 
rophenol, Nitrobenzol, Dinitroben- 
Paranitrotoluol, Aniline oil, To 
Metaphenylenediamine, Metato- 
nediamine, Acid vellows (wool), 
orange (wool), Muriatic \cid, Pa 
hlorbenzol, Paranitrochlorbenzol, 
ur Black, Sulphur Browns, Ortho 
toluol, Dinitritoluol, Trinitrotoluol, 
arck brown, Chrysoidine, Direct 
(cotton), Direct yellows (cot 
Acid Scarlets (wool). 
President, G. 7 
P; vice-president, John C. Heb 
head chemist of the company, lo 
at Kingsport; and A. M. Archer 
rer Executive offices are at 11 


treet, New York. 


officers are: 


AGAWAM CHEMICAL WORKS 
Agawam Chemical Works, with 
at North Attleboro, Mass., and 

in the Grosvenor Building, Provi 
R. L, started operations in Feb 
1916, manufacturing sulphur col 
Che officers are Dr. Erik H 

e, treasurer and chemist, and 
s A. Jenckes, Jr., president and 

manager. In August, 1916, the 

ction of the following colors was 
bright canary shade of chrisoi 

ellow, direct orange, direct violet, 
heliotrope and direct red, fast to 
acid and to a 10 per cent. solution 
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eel eae tale 


tS FALLS, N.Y. WORKS 


STANDARD ANILINE 


of sulphuric. Their current production 
is about 6,000 pounds per month of these 
colors, and plans are in the making for 
largely increasing the output and adding 
other colors. Dr. Greene, chemist of 
the company, is a graduate of German 
schools, having obtained a Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Heidelberg 
He later was engaged with and studied 
the methods of several German dyestuft 
manufacturers. After the beginning of 
the European war he was one of the 
first to manufacture aniline oil success 
fully on a commercial basis in this coun 
try. 


E. ( KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO 


The E. C. Klipstein & Sons Co. inter 
ests are connected with three plants 
producing aniline dyes. Under this cor 
poration title plants are maintained at 
Crome, N. J., and at South Charleston 
W. Va., while by the same interests an 
other plant, known as the Bulls Fert 
Chemical Co 
N. J At the 


plants sulphur black, blues, browns, et 


is operated at Edgewater 
Crome and Charlestor 


are being produced, while at the Bulls 
Ferry plant the product is very largely 
indigo extract and indigo carmine mad 
from synthetic indigo 


FRANK L. MAY & CO IN 


The plant of Frank | May & C 
Inc., is located in a four-story building 
and basement known as the old Te 
House at Perth Amboy, N. J. It is | 
cated near the bay, and shipments art 
made largely by water. The May Chen 
ical Co. was incorporated under New 
York laws in 1912 for the manufacture 
of nicotine. This was continued until 
the outbreak of the war, when owing to 
the fact that most of the nicotine mad 
was for export to Germany, the manu 
facture of his product was abandoned 
and the corporation dissolved. The firm 
of Frank L. May & Co. were among the 
first manufacturers of Beta Naphthol, 
on which deliveries were to commence 
about Dec. 1, 1914. Subsequently anilin« 


oil and salt induline, nigrosine and sey 





PRODUCTS, IN«¢ 


eral other products which had for theit 
base either betanaphthol or aniline oil 
or both were manufactured. At the end 
of November, the company advised that 
its output was 1,000 pounds of water and 
spirit soluble nigrosine per day, 500 
pounds, paranitraniline per day and 
500 pounds 1. 2. 4. acid per day. The 
original plant was sold in September of 
1916, while the present plant has been in 
operation conducted by Frank L. May 
& Co., Inc., since Oct. 1 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO 


The Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., is making yellow prussiate of 
soda for the textile industry, and in ad 
dition sulphur black and salicylic acid 
are mentioned as other products of the 


ompany 





Phe Sherwin-Williams Co. has plants 
in Clevelar d, Chicag and Ne wark For 
be vears this company has 
en enyaged in producing colors from 
ntermediates which were previously 
) ed he regent requirements 1! 
nv of the industries which consum« 
dyestuffs resulted in the Sherwin-Will 
ms ( taking the initiative in extend 
its operations to include the manu 
( r inte diate Ss, and in the pa 
nd aha din perations have 
nder way and completed for tl 
1 ct n rmedaimates nd dye 
‘ t t le, printing 11 paper 
id leathe { ides 
orps of chemical engin | 
de wonderful progress in the build 
ng of complete units for permanen 
nd constantly increasing quantity pri 
luction 
The building operations of The She1 
vin-Williams Co. extend over a_ vet 
large acreage, and with the additions 


»w being completed this plant will bé 
most complete dye manufacturing es 


blishment, and will include the latest 
nd most modern chemical equipment 
| } ( ement of The She 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO 


(703 139 
win-Williams Co. was the production of 
two intermediates, Beta Naphthol and 
Paranitraniline For a number of 

mths The Sherwin-Williams ( has 


en producting very large quantities of 


hese two intermediates It has LS 


en successful in the commercial 
uction of Metanitroparatoluidis 


Parasulfonic acid, from whi 


Red P, two colors very much in demand 
n the printing trad 

chemicals are manufactured 
pany's plant from refined coal tar prod 
ucts, such as Benzol, Toluol, Xvlol and 
Napthalen¢ 


xtending its operations al USC 
materials, company ) es nts 

the manufacture of sucl rganic 
chemicals as Glacial Acetic Ac partly 
with a view to utilizing by-p ls 

wing the course of a well defined 
volicv of natural though conservative 
development The Sherwin-Williams 
Co. is producing a number of dyestuffs 
for textile and similar uses and is gradu 
lly adding to and augmenting tl line 


STANDARD ANILINE PRODUCTS, 


The Standard Aniline Products, Inec., 
with factories at Wappingers [all nd 
Newbureh, N. Y.. was incorporated in 
March, 1915, and manufactures dyestuffs 
in the finished state as well as inter 
mediates. All materials are standard 
and the product is adaptable for Ameri 


can manufacturers of paints and var 


nishes, leather and ink, as well as the 
large cotton and hosiery mills \ large 
xport business is also done Between 


four and five hundred men are employed 


in both plants, exclusive of the staff of 
chemists and engineers The product 
onsists of the following 


Intermediates—Beta Naphthol Crude, 
Beta Naphthol Refined, Mono Sulphoni 


\cid 2-7 Standard, Mono Sulphont 
\cid 2-7 Con., Schaeffet \cid Para 
nitaniline, Para-Nitroacetanilid, Para 
\midoacetanilid Para-Amidopl l. 
Hydrochloride, Para-Amidophenol, | ‘ 
Nitrophenol, Para-Phenylenediamine 
\cetanilid, Para-Dichlorbenzol, Dichlor 

venzol Crude, R. Acid 
Dves—Fur Black Extra, | Brow! 
B, Kut Brown fx. G S \ P Sulphur 
Black S \. P. 100 per cent., Sulphut 
Black S. A. P. 150 per cent., Sulphur 
Black E. S. Standard, Sulphur Black § 
s. | a ( or Sulphur Blue-Bl lk Sul 
phur Blue S. A. P., Sulphur Yellow S 
\. P.. Bismarck Brown |! Bismarck 
Bismarck | 1 


Brown F. F. Con 
3R, Chrysoidine Y, Chrysoidine R 
Yellow S. A. P., Wool Orange 5. A. | 

Fast Scarlet S. A. P., Oil S« irlet S. A 
P.. Green Chrystals S. A. P., Direct Fast 
Yellow S. A. P 


il CHEMICAT VORK 


The Du Pont Chemical \\ 
Nemours & Ce 


Del., are manufactur ul 


mineton, 


phur black, the production of whi 


started to take care of the iF | oO! 
ther branches of the company’ 1 
ness. The surplus production 1 

sold, and this is the extent to which the 
Du Ponts have as yet ent d tl 

stuff manufacturing field rl 
however, producing a line of dyestuff 
intermediates which includes the fol 
ing: aniline hydro-chloride, aniline oil 


diamethyaniline, diphenylamine, nitr« 
benzol, chlorbenzol, dinitrochlorbenzol, 
dinitrophenol, dinitrotoluol and tetrani 
tromethylaniline. The company has a 
number of plants which could be di 
verted to the manufacture of colors 
after the war, or before if such a step 
should be considerable advisable, and it 
has announced that extensive exper! 
ments are being conducted with this end 


in 1M 
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BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 


ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUER ANILIN-FABRIKATION 


BERLIN, GERMANY 





A Full Line of Aniline Colors for the Textile Trade 


Specialties 
: Meta Chrome Colors 
= One-dip wool colors of perfect fastness to fulling and light. 
2 Sulphur Colors 
5 Fast one-dip colors for cotton dyeing. 


H 
AIAN 
| 


3 Sulphur Black F A G extra strong 


Standard of the World. 


Zambesi Black V 


The Standard Developed Black for high-grade Cotton and Silk Hosiery. 


HAIN 


HiT 


AAA 


ANA AAA 


UALR 
iC 


Main Office: 213-215 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


= 124 Pearl Street 122 Walnut Street 12 West Kinzie Street 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
= Commercial Bank Bldg., CHARLOTTE 2 
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DICKS, DAVID 


NITRATED CHEMICALS CO. 


(he Nitrated Chemicals Co., Kings- 
N. Y., is located on a line of the 
Vest Shore Division of the New York 


Central Railroad, and the product of 
t factory is flake and dinitro naph- 
holine. From the latter as supplied to 


ranufacturers, sulphur black is being 

obtained, pronounced to be a brilliant jet 

lack. Violet blue and naphthol yellow 

also obtainable. This product can 

secured either in the powdered form 

in granules about the size of the head 

a pin. It is a mixture of 1-5 and 1-8 
mpound. 


WESTERN ANILINE PRODUCTS CO. 
The Western Aniline Products Co. 
is a plant in Hammond, Ind., being 
particularly well situated in the matter 
freight rates and shipping facilities. 
The office of the company is at 1160 Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. Specialty 
is being made of Para and Ortho-To- 
luidines on which large contracts have 
taken. It is the intention of the 
ompany to make its plant a large fac- 
tor in the toluidine line. It also pro- 
ces aniline oil and other intermediates. 
Rather than striving for large output, 
= ery effort is being made to produce of 
igh quality. 
The following descriptions of dyestuff 
manufacturing plants are not included in 
Dr. Norton’s list, but have replied to 
quests for details regarding their ac- 
tivities 
2 AETNA CHEMICAL CO. 
The Aetna Chemical Co., of Canada, 
Ltd., has plants at Carnegie and Nobles- 
town, Pa., and while not engaged in the 
manufacture of intermediates to any ex- 
tent, has produced the following: Nitrol, 
dinitro benzene, aniline oil, 
diphenylamine, phenol and salicylic acid. 


benzene 5 





= JOHN CAMPBELL & CO, 


John Campbell & Co. have established 
a works at Newark, N. J. Description 
of this plant is promised later. At pres- 
ent the firm is manufacturing acid colors 
for wool and silk and new 
olors are being brought out from time 


suitable 


to time. This concern also acts as im- 
porter and distributor of natural and 
ttificial dyestuffs, extracts, sizes and 


chemi als 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CO. 





\tlantic Dyestuff Co. was organized in 
1916 pital $50,000, to manufacture 
Iphur black and alizarin colors. The 
= f f the company are as follows: 





mery Reed, president; Charles 
= ige, treasurer; Albert C. Bur- 
= manager. 
z ctory is located at Burrage, 
= | the office at 85 Ames Build- 
Z ng ston, Mass. The factory has 
mpleted and is now producing 


or benzol, Dinitdo phenol and 
ick. The apparatus has been 
fully laid out and is built in a 

ved manner, and according to 
German practice. Concrete has 
1 , the 
aim to 


possible in 


They 


as tar as 





i ul dations 





& BROADFOOT, 


INC. 


give manufacturers a black of uniform 
strength and quality, and no pains have 
been spared to do this. 


HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO. 

The Holliday-Kemp Co., whose offices 
are located at 90 William street, New 
York, started manufacturing dyestuffs 
early in the fall of 1916 in a plant at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The company is at the 
present time producing a line of acid, 
cotton and sulphur colors, and its capa- 
city is being constantly increased. The 
Holliday-Kemp Co. is composed of men 
formerly prominently connected with the 
American business of Read Holliday & 
Lid. are well known 
throughout the textile industry. 


Sons, who 


MON ROE 
The first plant established in the 
Mississippi Valley for the production of 
direct union colors and intermediates is 
that of the Monroe Color and Chemical 
Co., Quincy, IIl., 
tions during December, 1916. 


COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 


which began opera 





MONROE COLOR 


The necessary raw materials are, 
with very few exceptions, obtained with- 
ing a radius of about four hundred 
miles of Quincy and favorable freight 
rates make the transportation of the 
raw materials economically profitable. 
While the plans of the Monroe Color 
and Chemical Co. provide for the pro- 


duction of direct union colors in the 
most important shades, work is now 
confined to Direct Black, H Acid, Ben- 
zidine Base, Dinitrobenzol and Meta- 
phenylenediamine. 

The first buildings constructed were 
of the iron-clad type which permitted 


rapid erection and installation of equip- 
ment After the has had 
adaquate opportunity to judge what ar 
rangement and construction § is 
adapted to the 


company 


best 


industry, new buildings 


of the most modern type of construc 
tion will be built 
Among those manufacturers who 


have signified their intention of furnis] 
ing descriptions of their plants and dé 
tails of their products, been 
prevented by circumstances from sup 
plying this information, are th 
with 

street, 


1 


mut have 


follow 
ing: Swiss Colours Co., local of 
fices at 15 East Twelfth New 
York; Dye Products Company of the 
United States, Manayunk, Pa.; Midvale 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Hel 


ler & Merz Co., Newark, N. J.; F. 
Bredt & Co., Union Course, L. I.; But 


terworth-Judson Co., local offices at 61 


Broadway; Briggs Chemical Works, 
Amherst, Ohio. 
DICKS, DAVID & BROADFOOT, INC. 
Dicks, David & Broadfoot, Inc., offer 
color of their own manufacture. Their 
products have been thoroughly tested 


by experts. 
\ll shipments come from one and the 


same shipping point, in powder form, 
uniform strength. 

This firm has lately removed to 
larger offices at 302 Broadway Mr 


Dicks was formerly connected with thx 
Hunter Manufacturing Co. while Mr 
Broadfoot was a representative of the 
Saco-Lowell and later was in 
charge of two mills in Concord, N. ¢ 
This textile connection makes the meet 
ing of manufacturers’ needs more satis 
factory than though those connected 
with the firm were strangers to the in- 
dustry. This company is also in charge 
of the marketing department of the At 
lantic Dyestuff Co., Burrage, Mass. 


Shops 


CALCO CHEMICAL CO. 

In June, 1915, the Calco Chemical Co. 
started producing intermediates for the 
trade. Beginning with Aniline Oil they 
soon added Aniline Salt and Beta Naph- 
tol. This was at the height of the 
color stringency period, and there was 
such a_ persistent the part 
of textile and other buyers of their in- 
termediates for finished colors that the 
company decided to go further 

A plant at Bound Brook, N. J., 
started, 1916 
in operation producing several acid col 


request on 


was 


and by January of was 


ie ag, 


pede ee ek.) tt yar 


pe er er 
oC) ON ES Be me ane 
ee ted eT a 


& CHEMICAL CO. 


ors, principally Acid Scarlet, Fast Red 
B and Bordeaux B. In a short time 
Lake Scarlets and Orange 2 for lakes 
and wool were added. 

At the plant at Bound Brook the com- 
pany owns eighty-seven acres of land, 
situated just west of the town and be- 
tween the tracks of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad, both incoming and outgo- 
ing freight is handled on private sidings 
from the Lehigh Valley, Philadelphia 
& Reading, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, 
and these private spurs, etc., 
serving the plant make up considerably 
over a mile 


sidings, 


of trackage 
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The present manufacturing buildings 
are twenty in number and cover a manu- 
facturing floor space of 70,000 
square feet, with an additional covered 
storage space of over 6,000 square feet. 


over 


The largest manufacturing building is 
360 x 55 feet, two stories in height, con- 
crete and steel construction, and grouped 
around this are all of the smaller build 
ings so arranged as to provide efficient 
facilities for transportation of crude ma- 
terials, intermediates and finished prod 
ucts another All 
of these buildings are connected by un 
derground pipe tunnels carrying steam, 
compressed air, electricity for both light 
brine, etc The 


plant is supplied by an underground 


from one building to 


and power, cooling 


tesian well water supply with capacity 


of 500,000 gallons per day The entire 
plant is protected against fire by aut 
matic sprinklers supplied from two 
sources—pumps and tank-fed by over 


size mains with complete hydrant and 
hose equipment. 

The executive offices of the company 
are also located at Bound Brook, and 
housed in a brick and steel office 
106 x 40 feet, three stories in 
In this same building are lo 


are 
building, 
height 

cated the main laboratories, engineering 
department and drafting and construc- 
tion The general sale S di part 
ment of the company occupies the forty- 


rooms. 


fourth floor of the Woolworth Build 
ing, New York. 
\n important move was made when 


the Calco Chemical Co. purchased the 
chemical interests of the United Process 
Co. and took over all of their plants and 
for making methylene blue, 
othe r 


equipment 
dimethylaniline and a number of 
the cx 

{ 


producing other colors in addition to 


intermediates. To-day mpany 1s 


those mentioned, but these have not 
been available for the market, as thi 
present output is sold in advance 


When the supply overtakes the demand 
these colors will be offered to the con 
suming trades. 

\ statement from the company is to 
the effect that future development will be 
along the line of finished colors, which 
will be produced in increasing variety 
and quantity \t the present time their 
output of intermediates is in excess of 
the facilities to turn them into fin 
ished colors, so that the former are tem 
porarily being offered on the market 
The company is one of the permanent 
color producing organizations of this 
country. Efficient research, manufactur 
ing and selling departments have been 


brought together, the organization is 
thoroughly familiar with the needs of 
dyestuff users, and the policy of the 


concern is to work along the most ap 
proved lines to develop a well rounded 
industry. The location of the plant, with 
the layout of buildings and apparatus 
and the work thus far accomplished in 
dicate a successful future in manufac 
turing and selling American-made dye- 
stuffs, and it is believed the return of 
settled conditions will find the company 
for competition on its 


well prepared 


lines of products 





ATLANTIC 


DYESTUFF CO 
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Importers, Exporters and Dealers in 


CHEMICALS COLORS DYESTUFFS 
SULPHONATED OILS GUMS 


AND RAW MATERIALS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE TEXTILE AND ALLIED TRADES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES: Represented in Canada by 
Boston Providence A. Klipstein & Company, Ltd. 
Chicago Philadelphia 12 St. Peter Street 
Charlotte Montreal, P. Q. 
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American Dyes in Retrospect and Prospect 


Great Handicaps Met and Overcome— 
No Guarantee of Permanency in Tariff 
By JOSEPH F. X. HAROLD, Ph.D. 


~O many the development of the arti- 
‘I ficial color industry in the United 
States seems in the nature of a creation, 
or the native industry was so small in 
years gone by as to be seldom mentioned 
ind its existence was known only to the 
lye consumer, and to the domestic man- 
ifacturer, who was forced to make a 
meager industry pay in spite of foreign 
ompetition. Indeed, so puny was our 
infant dyestuff industry some twenty 
years ago that it was scarcely deserving 
§ mention, and, while in the period 
ust before the present war it had grown 
considerably, its growth to its present 
proportions may be better described as 


, renascence than a mere develop- 
ment. Only the extraordinary stimulus 
f the cessation of foreign supplies 

have caused so sudden and so 


ibnormal an increase in the importance 
yf the American coal tar color manufac- 
turing industry. 


GERMAN COMPETITION, ETC. 
here were many reasons for its re- 
tarded growth in these early days of 
native manufacture. Chief of these 
were economic disadvantages affecting 
the industry. Generally speaking, a 
highly organized foreign competition 
sufficiently accounts for all its difficul- 
ties. It is true that the cumulative ef- 
tect of the reactive stimulus between 
technical education and industrial prog- 
ress had been felt time and again in 
Germany, whereas in this country little 
attention had been paid to training men 
for the color industry. A well-grown 
industry invites scientists to engage in 
it, and once in their work they become 
the source of its growth; others are 
attracted, and so research is both the 
tool of industry and its creator. It may, 
f course, be asked why did not Amer- 
can scientific skill devote itself to the 
study of color-chemistry and develop 
the industry here as soon as in Ger- 
nany 3ut our native chemists were 
gaged in other and more profitable 
work as things then stood. Develop- 
ment and research work in the dyestuff 
ndustry were naturally more congenial 
the chemist trained in a country 
vhere especial emphasis was laid upon 
ganic syntheses in the universities, 
here the early discoverers of the 
nost important dyestuffs had trained 
ind developed so many skilful assist- 
ints and placed them in the path of 
discoveries. In America our 
iniversities paid more attention to the 
sul demanded by the character of 
stries; the study of inorganic 
ry and research for the develop- 
our mineral resources drew 
ur scientific talent in this di- 
ind the expansion and _path- 
character of this work fitted 
natural temperament than the 
character of German research, 
| in a country where the small- 
mies were urged by the pros- 
n ever growing population in 
nd, 


MPORTANT TO DYE MANUFACTURE 


er, let it be frankly confessed 
a wasteful nation. Values 
covered, could have supported 
ation’s budget were dumped in 
ms as waste products of our 
or left unrecovered in mine 


ump scrap pile. No wasteful na- 
ion cin compete with a thrifty one un- 
“SS bountiful nature makes up the 
and A still further reason for our 


ak petition with foreign manu- 





facturers in the dyestuff field flows 
from the nature of the industry itself. 
Color making is a complex process, and 
the industry as a whole grew more and 
more complex abroad, but it did so in 
correlation and measured pace with 
other industries. As it grew its by- 
products and wastes found use in new 
ways and reduced the cost of dyestuff 
manufacture, and reciprocally it drew 
its supplies from the wastes or cheap- 
est products of other trades. 


MUST GERMANIZE THE INDUSTRY 

It is in precisely this sense that the 
dyestuff industry may be said to be a 
German industry, having the national 
characteristics of the Germans. It is by 
the operations of these factors, so cu- 
mulative in their effect, that Germany 
has monopolized the world’s produc- 
tion; that is, the influence of technical 
education upon industry and the close 
correlation of the color manufacture to 
other industries. So deep-rooted by its 
slow and sure growth is this industry 
that competition under normal condi- 
tions is almost impossible unless we suc- 
cessfully imitate the factors on which 
its solidity depends. Two other forces 
help us in the growth of our native ten- 
der plant: A wealth of raw material and 
the possibility of favorable tariff legis 
lation. It is thus possible that a soil 
really more fertile than any on earth 
in the materials to feed the plant, and 
the grateful warm climate that an ade- 
quate tariff will afford, may give us in 
a few years a sturdier growth than 
Germany can boast. 


IS A KEY INDUSTRY 
The war and its consequent embargo 
on dyestuffs gave the almost moribund 
dyestuff industry an advantage that only 
a prohibitive tariff could ever afford. 
The American chemist found himself 
forced to attack the problem. We have 
said that before the war the chemist was 
otherwise and more profitably occupied 
and indeed the dyestuff industry was 
little worthy of his attention as com- 
pared with many in which he had at- 
tained brilliant success. The importa 
tion of amounted in value to 
about nine dollars. This 
was a rather small item in the needs 
of a nation, if measured in intrinsic 
worth, and following economic law the 
tendency was to let that nation 
the products that could make them best 
and cheapest. Viewed in this narrow 
sense there was as little 
forcing the native producion as of 
raising silkworms or growing tea. But, 
unfortunately, the cyestuff industry 1s 
a keystone in the arch of the textile 
industry; an industry amounting all 
told, in production and wages, to a 
value of over two billions of dollars, 
and when the dyes stopped coming the 
intrinsic value of the imports mean! 
nothing compared to the disaster threat 
ened by the failure of the industric 
dependent upon them. Gone at onc« 
were all the economic reasons against 
engaging in dyestuff manufacture against 
German competition and the prompt 
production of native dyes became of the 
most urgent importance and promised 
extraordinary profit. 


colors 
millions of 


make 


reason for 


MANY INITIAI 

The enterprise, however, was not 
without its attendant dangers. We have 
seen how well rooted was Germany’s 
preeminence in the industry and how 
slowly and surely it had been secured. 
Had American chemists the knowledge, 


DIFFICULTIES 


the practical ability to make dyes? How 
long would the war last? What se- 
curity was there to be against a re- 
sumption of competition long ere the 
profits were gathered? All these ques 
tions might well bid the prospective 
manufacturer pause. The first, of 
course, to go ahead to the utmost limit 
of their powers were the few domestic 
manufacturers who were engaged in the 
industry before the war. Too much 
credit cannot be given these who kept 
alive the color industry, weak and puny 
as it was, in the face of foreign compe- 
tition, constant, keen and often unfair. 
Nor was all their trouble of foreign 
origin. Through changing political and 
economic conditions they fought a hard 
and little appreciated fight, and one of 
the greatest sources of satisfaction to 
the American who likes to see his home 
industries fact that these 
few sturdy pioneers were the first to 
reap the profits after many compara 
tively lean years. At best, however, 
these already established plants could 
furnish only a fraction of the demanded 
quantity of dyestuffs, and a beginner 
in the industry was appalled as well as 
attracted by the prospect as one who 
plays for big stakes with little reserve 


forces. 


grow is the 


‘DYE SECRETS’’ MYTH 


lo the general reader the greatest 
bstacle seemed to be the secrecy of the 
German dyestuff manufacture and even 
vet in the non-technical prints one reads 
of this or that so-called chemist discov 
ering the secrets of the German dyes 
he only security the manufacture of a 
dyestuff can have rests in the publica 
tion of its means of production; this is 
done in securing the patent. While it 
might seem the wiser plan to make the 
color in when so many com- 
peting companies are employing a large 
staff of research chemists, as is the case 
in Germany, it is readily possible that 


secret, 


the rival firm will make the discovery 
and secure a patent. Ninety per cent. 
of the dyestuffs of German origin used 
in the United States before the war are 
made by processes on which the patent 
has expired and the patent records are 
trustworthy directions for their repro- 
duction. So that the “secret of the 
German dyes” is a newspaper myth 
gradually disappearing with more en- 
lightenment and the slow seepage of 
technically correct information into the 
daily news. In a sense, however, there 
from the 

making 


‘secrets ” 


are certain 
scientific 


apart 
mere directions for 
any factory product, and those often de 
termine the prot 
it hese are the smal! details, the con 
stant 
tions, the 


t or loss in reproducing 


scientific control of exact condi 
rigid adherence to minutiae 
nce these are determined as the sources 
if greatest yield or most economic pré 

duction, and thes« 
tained often only by long and repeate: 


trials and costly experiments 


secrets are to be ob 
1 


THE STRUGGLE FOR TARIFF PROTECTIOD 


It would be well if the historian of 
ie development of the dyestuff industry 
these difficulties in 
domestic manufacturs 
Even with the war placing 
its embargo on all dyestuffs from Euro- 
pean sources, with the whole textile in- 
dustry and its tremendous capitalization 
and numerous wage earners threatened, 
the chronicler will have to bear witness 
that Congress failed utterly to reflect 
the people’s will, and retarded the growth 
and development of a national industry 
until the public clamor grew too great to 
withstand. For nearly a year the men 
of enterprise who were ready to bear 
the risk and burden of establishing and 
fostering the manufacture of dyes were 
kept on tenter hooks by contrary winds 


1 
T 


in America had only 
the path of the 


to re cord. 
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of public approbation and Congressional 
opposition. The Hill Bill, which was 
prepared after the gravest deliberation 
by the chemists of the country, was 
treated with scant courtesy by Congress, 
and its recommendations were listened 
to with but little interest. No urging of 
public need could change the partisan 
habit of mind that dogmatically clung 
to a political creed, even to the ruin of 
a country’s enterprise. It is true that 
a better generalship might have saved 
the bill if it had been actually presented 
and fostered as a Democratic project, 
for there were not wanting enlightened 
Congressmen of all political tenets and 
complexions who saw the bill’s urgency 
and any of these not frankly opposed to 
the leading party, or members of it 
might easily have been induced to father 
the bill. But this is doubtful. 
PARTISANSHIP BEFORE PATRIOTISM 


The majority saw in the measure a 
partisan cast, and the country’s needs 
were secondary to the peril of indors 
ing a measure upon which the ruling 
party’s stamp was not obvious. While 
the bill was not the product of the ma 
jority party hosts of Democratic dye 
consumers rushed to the aid of the bill. 
These men whose partisanship was un 
questioned and who would be the first 
to suffer from an unjust imposition of a 
tariff on German dyes, were. farseeing 

that an independent 
dyestuff industry in 
to avoid the r« 
the dyestufl 
famine and its effect on native indus 
try. Their altruism, their patriotism 
their foresight failed to impress our law 
makers, and it would be hard to calculate 
the damage that this opposition on the 
part of the Government has done to the 
industry of color manufacture. A year’s 
retarded growth must count for much 
hereafter 


enough to know 
self-supporting 

America was necessary 
currence of the horror of 


A DISAPPOINTING TARIFI 

The bill called for a 
cent. on crude materials, for 15 per cent 
per pound for in 


tariff of 5 per 


ad valorem, and 334c 
termediates, and for 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, and 7'4c. for dyestuffs \fter 
long debate Congress finally passed the 
bill with crudes on the free list, allowed 
the ad valorem on intermediates with a 
specific reduced one-third, and gave all 
dyestuffs but alizarines and indigo 30 
per cent. ad and 5c. specific 
By discriminating against alizarines to 
the extent of allowing only the 30 per 
cent. ad valorem, and by placing both 
synthetic and natural indigo on the free 
notice to the 


valorem 


list they practically gave 

industry that they must expect a re 
duction in the tariff at the end of five 
years. The bill provides that a marked 


reduction shall be started at the end of 


this period if 60 per cent. of consump 


tion is not being filled by domestic man 
ufactures, and since alizarines and in 


digo comprise about 40 per cent. of nor 
mal consumption, it can be seen that 
present protection is only temporary 
and, therefore, affords no assurance of a 
permanent industry 

WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF COM) 

\ new era has, however, begun, el 
f only temporary Depart nt of 
Commerce has redeemed in a | é 


measure the obstructive record of ( n 
gress. The preparation of the dy« n 
sus giving the complete 
the character and value of all dyestufl 
imports has been one of the most set 
viceable aids to industry that any gov 
ernmental action has ever afforded. ‘The 
manufacturer is guided by this list 1 
knowing precisely what dyestuffs have 
been imported in largest amount and 
afford the best prospect of profit. Its 
immense task, and 


description of 


preparation was an 
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Standard Aniline Products, Inc. 


366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Works 1—Wappinger Falls, N. Y. Works 2—Newburgh, N. Y. 


Manufacturers 


DYES INTERMEDIATES 


SULPHUR BLACK S. A. P. 100% BETA NAPHTHOL CRUDE 
SULPHUR BLACK S. A. P. 150% BETA NAPHTHOL REFINED 
SULPHUR BLACK ‘‘COLONIAL” SODIUM NAPHTHOLATE 
SULPHUR BLACK ‘‘DUTCHESS” cissistaniabniii 


SULPHUR BLUE CONCENTRATED PARANITRANILINE 


PARA NITROACETANILID 
BISMARCK BROWN, F, Yellow Shade es 
BISMARCK BROWN, FF, Yellow Shade MONO SULPHONIC ACID 2:7 
BISMARCK BROWN, 3-R, Red Shade uname 


WOOL YELLOW S. A. P. “SCHAEFER ACID 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW ee 
ee PARA AMIDOPHENOL 


MALACHITE GREEN CRYSTALS PARA AMIDOPHENOL 


ACID SCARLET HYDROCHLORIDE 
WOOL SCARLET PARA NITROPHENOL 
LEATHER SCARLET DINITROPHENOL 

PAPER SCARLET DINITROCHLORBENZOL 

LAKE SCARLET ee 


OIL. SCARLET PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 


FUR DYES 


FUR BLACK STANDARD 
FUR BLACK EXTRA 
FUR BLUE BLACK 


(AAA 


FUR BROWN B 
FUR BROWN EXTRA 


HAIMA 
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department can never be too warmly 


mmended for its publication. 


In view 


its usefulness, the leaders of the do- 
stic dye industry can perhaps be led 
forget the earlier irresolution of the 


artment, 


c 


its discouraging attitude, 
ven the infirmity of will and pur- 


se which was shown in its withdrawal 
the dye census after its publication. 
s dye census was followed by a sup- 


t 


ntary report in which the dyestuffs 


rted were arranged in the order of 


1 


import weights per annum. More- 
there was issued a report showing 
e dyestuffs which were of domes- 


anufacture before the war. Thus 


pre spective manufacturer was not 


guided in knowing the most urg- 
demanded colors, but also in know- 


vhich of- these were freest from 
shed native competition 

FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 
telligently interpreted these vari- 
reports of the Government, while 


\ 


g him the possible aid 
ally leave the greatest of all prob 
) the manufacturer. This is the 
lation, operation and control of an 
| plant, following 


greatcst 


upon a long, 


il and costly period of experi 
ition and research. Here, as al 
the highest profits were to the 
pt, but the securest are to those 


corporations which are by their 


n closest to the raw materials of 


ifacture. While many minor com 
have achieved a modicum of 
the large profits will doubtless 


ade in the future by companies 
g coal-tar and having an oleum 
f their own. With the excep 
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tion of some specialties, which will en- 
counter little native opposition, the pro- 
duction of the staple colors in gross 
amount will naturally gravitate to con 
cerns with this ideal equipment. The 
high-priced colors will very likely, des 
pite the tariff, be furnished from abroad 
after the the war, for 
stocks have accumulated in Germany, 
and that country, unlike England and 
has not lost sight of the de- 
the later and longer indus- 
trial war to follow up the present. Her 
F working, at reduced ef 
ficiency, it is true, but with Belgian, 
French and Italian workmen and, as is 
claimed, contented to continue at 
atter the close of 


soon close of 


France, 
mands of 


factories are 


work 
the war, and to com- 
mit themselves for life to the dyestuff 
industry in tasks 
must seem pleasant now by 
those of their 
trenches. 


Germany, at which 
contrast 
the 


with brethren in 


The production of large 


dyestuffs of the 


amounts ol! 


commoner type now 


seems ired as a domesti 


ass 


industry, 


and irretrievably lost by Germany in so 


far as American trade is concerned 
Nor, without boasting, can it be pre 
sumed that in a number of cases the 


world’s supply of certain dyestuffs will 
from the United States. While it 
’ throttle an infant in 
is hard to stop a giant, and 
special aid its 
offsetting the foreign advantage of re 


COME 
may be easy to 


dustry, it 


(America’s genius may 


duced labor cost by skill in speeding 


production, by the 
through increasing the scale of manu 


cutting of cost 


Natural Dyewood Extract Situation 


of 


Growth 


Interest 


Dyes by Consumers of This Country 


By CHARLES R 


HEN asked to give a resume of 


the advances of the past two 
the natural dyewood extract 
ture the writer found it was 


lly impossible to secure any fig 
the other large producers of 


l Therefore, 


extracts a pre cise 
nt as to increased output const 
narrows down to those particu 


iterials of which we have exact 


yviedge, 


it going too minutely into all 
arious natural materials that are 
r dyeing they may be compre- 
in the following: 
which of 
| compound 


indigo, log- 
includes its 
Hematine for blue, 
slates and black, quercitron, 
istic and the more recent 
latter for yellow, hyper 
h is practically Brazil 
for a reddish shade, and cutch 
ier for brown In addition 
are, of the 
known, but still considerably 
hil, cudbear, 


course, 


osage 
these 
Nese 


wood 


nere course, less 


myrobalans, an- 
barwood, 


rmeric, peachwood, 
Persian berry and sanders 
les a number of others which 
same relation to the major 
extracts, as the majority of 
tic dyestuffs are related to 
h are in common use. It ts, 
bvious that the 
not used is 

k of fastness, but here 
n is analogous to the 


reason these 


luc ts are because 
again 
artifi- 
which 


speed 


ts, a good many of 
with the same ease and 
f these older dyewoods above 
SS RADICAL TENDENCY 

prior to the great war it 
g more noticeable that the 
the pendulum toward the ar- 








facture and by the invention of labor 
saving methods 

in Vegetable 

DELANEY 
tificial dyestuffs had reached its limit, 


and there was a particular tendency to 
ward an equilibrium between the natu 


ral and 


the artificial dyes: in fact, our 
| 


ompany produced and sold between 
\ug. 1, 1913, and Aug. 1, 1914, more 
pounds of natural dyestuffs than it had 
ever produced or marketed in any one 
year in its history 1869. This 
backward had causes—first 
of all, the natural dyewoods give weight 
to any fiber upon which they are used, 
and, secondly, the quality of color pro- 
duced from them on the materials for 
which they are particularly adapted is 
superior to the 
duced 
rials. 


since 


swing two 


quality of color 


from any of 


pro 
the artificial mate- 
Of course, they are not adapted 
to such things as shirtings, but they are 
more than desirable for broadcloth and 
similar materials, especially for the mor: 
somber well for the 
good taste of the purchasing public that 
the darker colors i 
rather than the 
occasionally offend one’s eyesight 
DATA OI 
Regarding the growth of the business, 
the data at our disposal, 
there were in the United States in 1913 


shades It argue 


are mor¢ in yogue, 


shrieking hues whicl 


BUSINESS 
according to 
four manufacturers of logwood extract 


and 


bark extract 


four manufacturers of quercitron 
In 1916 there were eleven 
manufacturers of and eight 
manufacturers of bark ex 
tract This review, of course, refers to 
manufacturers of large size with big 
productions, and the thousand 
and one ephemeral producers who by 
lack of facilities and knowledge must 
necessarily yield to economic pressur« 
time. 
every 


logwo rd 
quercitron 


not to 


in the course of 


nasmuch as extract works r¢ 
| I | tract | 


quires an investment of considerabl 


magnitude, and as the eleven 


logwood 


and eight quercitron plants are all of 
large size it is obvious that there has 


been an enormous demand for the nat- 
ural dyewoods and that the plants have 
just about kept pace with this demand 
Another indication is in the 
of production from the same plant 


instance, to 


increas¢ 
for 
In 1913 


and Shrewsbury 


our 
Hanover 
were running on a ten-month scl 

Aug. 1, 1914, not only have they 
been running on a twelve-month sched 
ule, but 


cite own case 
two plants at 
edule 
Since 
have increased the amount « 

operating, which 1s an exact 


nt ot 


extract 


ors 





; 


increase, tron 





index of the amot 


thirty-six to eighty-four. What has been 
the result of this tremendous output 
Notwithstanding dyers objected seri 


ously to the use of the 





woods, which demanded vrade 
f knowledge upon tl an 
greater skill, yet owing to the lack ot 
artificial colors they were compelled 
very largely to go over to the use 

the dyewood extracts, and much to their 


istonishment found they were able to 
get in a large number of cases, results 
greatly superior those which they 
had secured from the very best syn 
thetic products 
CONSERVATION ARGUMEN1 

Sometimes the objection has een 
irged that the use of natural dyes 
ould tend to restrict the forest areas 
wing to the large amount of wood 
that would be cut for the purpose. This 
1s absolutely incorrect, aS tar aS We 


1 


know. ‘This year the total peel of black 
ak bark amounted to 50,000 tons in 
uind numbers It is naturally sup 
posed that this would mean the destruc- 
tion of an enormous amount of black 


oak trees. We are willing to admit it 
: stick of 
timber that is peeled for the purpose ot 
oak bark 
oak is permitted to 
The white oak is a 
and is 


does, but for every black oak 


making black extract a stick 
f white 
standing 
cellent 


remain 
most ex 


wood used building 


for 
perations, and cross ties, piling, etc 
the principal use being 


he railroads demand annually an enor- 


tor cross ties 








mous number of cross ties. Owing to 
the necessity for the black oak bark it 
has been found that black oak itself 
though a wood which used to be 
thrown away, owing to its coarseness ol 


grain, actually can be used for cross ties 
after | While the trees 
ust be felled before the bark is taken 
ff the destruction of the not 
charged to the dyewood industry, but to 
the building industry and the railroads 
\Vhen the railroads finally stop the use 
made of is then 
possible that the quercitron bark extract 
business responsible for the de 
portion of our forests, 
until that date, and at the pres 


veing creosoted, 


forest is 


ot cross ties wood, it 
may be 
struction of a 


but not 


ent time it is saving the woods which 
’f more importance. To give some 

d of the magnitude of the demands 
»f the railroads for cross tie Ss, we would 
that 2,500 ties are used per mile of 
ngele track, and our own cut of timber 
cross ti purposes permits us to 


ip 200,000 ti innually The reaso1 


are informed upon this is because 


ve conduct our lumbering 


own opera 
ns in connection with our black oak 
irk 
Regarding the other materials used, 


ogwood is a tree of quick growth, go- 


ing to maturity in 


Phe 
Mexico, 


from fifteen to twen 
vears amounts of logwood pres 
British Hon- 
Haiti are enormous, and, in 
taken 
to exterminate the logwood, owing to 
the fact that it 
countries with such savage 


ent in Jamaica, 
duras and 
fact, in Jamaica special steps are 
tropical 
intensity that 
used for the 
and the banana 
been hundreds of thousands 


grows in thes¢ 


the land cannot be cultiva 
tion of the 
The re hay ( 


cocoanut 
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+ , } 
Of tons Of logwood 


lutely 


rooted 
wasted in order to cl 
plantations for the growing of 
The othe: 
viz., sumac and myrobalans at 





products. two materials 


tal crop; the sumac, ot 


ing aS a weed, the 


harvested 


lans bei 


leaves of which 
every year I 


ig the dried fruit of a tree which 
; 








again yields a crop annually K ( 
any fancied « tion t ne use « 
dve ds from a ti st 
point is absolutely \ 
i 
\ ( ( | CW CXL pe 
\\ ould answer t stion tat 
Its it Le thei uses 
cw or Ss sup he 
tificial ors, a ersel 1 
can be uid ot ere I 
n color whic d ‘ 
tyeing of cotton ¢ { k Ss ) 
heaply and at the same t -as W 
ercitron bark extract, for the « r 
quality is superior. The ed go¢ ul 
iSt ( the Gove ment speci il S 
nd the goods can be dyed with prac 
ticall the same speed as they can 
lyed with the sulphur colors I 
lacks on woolen cloth, the write: 
udvised by experts in this work that 
there 1s nothing that will give the sam 
eautiful quality of black as the rW | 
extracts, and this black appears 
the same, and retain ts distin 
qualities under a t cond I | 
that it is just as beautiful and rich in 
the presence of tl several different 
varietics of artificial light we enjoy, as 
it is in the natural light of the sun. As 
for flavine the best answer that we can 
make as to its qualit this t 


prior to the great war our largest cu 
tomers for flavine were some manufac 
turers of artificial dyestuffs in Ger- 

any nd Switzerland, wl required 
this flavine for the purp« f making 
mixtures that their own materia vert 
neapable of producing 

INTERES1 

lhere has been t con ( 

ion concerning the political phases « 
ering the artificial dyestuff tuation 
We believe that there h 1 | 1 n 
tagonism between the p 1K f tl 
natural dyewood = extract ind the 
makers of the artificial dy Our in 


terests are naturally bound up together 
ind anything which affects the artificial 
industry affects ours. If artificial dy 


ng materials are permitted to come into 


the United States at exceedingly low 
hgures it follows naturally that it 
dustry in which there are milliot f 
lollars invested will suff from th 
foreign invasion The que 1 rk 
xtract na lavine usin i 1 tl 
umac extract business put mone into 
he pockets of the farmer, the | 
ind the railroads of the United State 
recause these materials ire ndice 
o the United Stat ind the more th 
ndustry can be encouraged the greater 
vill be the advantage on the part of th 
nber grower and the laboring man, 
! t the present time, and for vears 
past has had ery little 1 n¢ { 1 
ther than that whicl eceive 
for the peeling of the rk fro 
trees and f the gathering of the sun 
ilong the highwa neal } 
his is particularly true in the stat 
of Virginia, from which section a lat 
portion of supplies com Large mat 


\facturers should be glad to co-operate 


in any way which is reasonable a1 

just, and wi heli that the t € 18 rip 
for some such ¢ peration on the part 
of the dy¢ p! ducers « t he United 
States if we wish to protect our pres 
ent industry from the trade onslaughts 


which will naturally recur upon the 


ending of the present war. 
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Remarkable Growth of Domestic Dyes" 


Enlargement of Industry as a Result 


of War in 


U P to August, 1914, the textile manu- 
facturers and other users of dyes 
this country had given but little 
ught to the supply of dyestuffs. 
ere was a plentiful amount of dyes, 
ew were made here, most of them 

re imported, the prices were what- 
the dealers asked, and little atten- 

was given to that part of the busi- 
after the war all 
The supply was uncer 


’ 1 
S. \ tew yveeks 
langeda 
prices began to 


rise, a few ships 


in with dyes from Germany, and 
after some months England en- 
ed the blockade and Germany could 


no more. Then the American con- 


KN 





dyes suddenly awoke to the 
tic ne nsternation and pani 
ce P s soared and even at 
prices t supply was practically 
iusted 
€ situation was serious, not only in 
es, but every business where 
rs were needed: ink, leather, paper 


ven the ornamental cherry at the 
om of a famous American drink was 
atened It looked like an era of 


and white \nd then the Ameri- 
dyvestuff manufacturer came to the 
Fortunately for all of us there 

few men in the United States al 
small way in the 
dyestuffs, mostly made 
imported intermediates or partly 
These men had the 
and the 
to enlarge their plants and 
attempt to meet the situation. They 
head doubling, trebling their 

plants and investing great sums in the 
ess, having confidence that the 
an people would see that their 

rprise was protected against foreign 
tition after the war, if they took 


5: 
ngagead ina 


tfacture 


tured dves. 


foresight 





the war there were practically 
nufacturers in this country of the 
ediate products, except aniline oil, 
only to a limited ex- 
materials, benzol, naph- 
from which the colors are 


1S WaS made 


he basi 


luced here to some ex 
immediately after the war the 
and other 
ased their production 
present there is an annual pro 
f 30,000,000 gallons as against 
efor So that now the 
manufacturer of 
raw materials to 
supply all th 


were pro 


xplosives wal 


colors is 
sufficient 
1g es to 
( intry. 
ORS LIKELY 


any colors not yet made, 
have first 
st needed and easiest to 


nanutacturers 


l e no doubt that in the 
erv color necessary w ilf 
The prices are high, due 


high cost of raw material 
is due to abnormal de 
of the war. The dye 
wing to the unce1 

le situation he must 


new plants in a few years 

the war he can 
nditions, or is not given 
rotection, he can scrap. the 


fact that 
btain a supply of most colors, 


present time it is a 
s steadily increasing, the 
is most satisfactory, and, most 


Tast 


of all, the colors are as 


t re before Boston Art 





Record-Breaking 
By FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, 


Time 
President Arlington Mills 


as German or other European colors 
With the falling prices for the needed 
raw materials, which are expected after 
the war, I believe the business will re- 
main largely in the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, and that a great forward step has 
been made in this American industry. 


INCREASE IN AMERICAN DYES 


You may be interested in a few statis- 
tics. One concern before the war made 
from foreign 

manufac 
concern is 
from Ameri 
chemists in 


2,000 tons of dves per yeal 
three-fourths 


this 


intermediates, 
tured To day 
making 15,000 tons all 
supplies. It 


laboratories 


abroad. 


has thirty 
and 3,000 workmen in 
It has invested $4,000,000 in 
new capital in the past two years. 
nother company had in 1913 a cay 


t of $75,000. To-day its 


a I Dé 


fact ry. 


capital 1S 


$5,000,000 war it employed 


Before the 


three chemists, one engineer and twet 

workmen. ‘To-day it employs thirty 

eight chemists, twenty engineers and 
‘ 


one thousand workmen, with a com 
equipped, 
turning out twenty-eight times the prod 
uct made in 1913. 


Such pr 


pletely entirely new plant 


gress in so short a_ tim 


almost like one of the tales of 
\laddin and his lamp. Fortunately, how 


ever, for all of us 


seems 


these are solid at 


substantial facts 
DYE A EXPLOSIVE RELATION 
It is not generally understood that 
plant making dyestuffs can be turned 


manufac 
same raw ma 


time of need into one for the 
as the 


] 
ture of explosives, 


terials and the same apparatus are used 


both purposes The famous dye 
rmany are 


ants of Ge 


running 
a great extent on explosives 
establishment of the great dye 


ndustry in 


and the 


stuff Germany was a pat 


heir plan for national preparedness 


a commercial success in peace and 
ational necessity in 


+} 


\ nei 


war. Let us pro 
example and our recent ex] 


ence and see that the dyestuff indust1 


Ti 


basis in 


is established on a firm 


country, not only to provide the need 
1 a 1 1 
lvestutfs for our mills but to make cer 


absolutely essential supply « 
explosives for our national defence 

Yet, giving all due credit to the wor 

work of the chemists, let us r 

hat but for the great industrial 
levelopment in the United 
in New England, these bril 
would have 


derful 
member t 
states, at 


particularly 


ant men < no pp 
nity to show what they could 
There would have been no de ind 
their product. What is true of the in 
lustt development of the nation 11 
this respect is especially true of the t 
ile arts. Jt was a mistake for us 1 
he so long dependent on Europe for ou 
lves The war instantly demonstrate 
he peril of our position and enforce 
nore impressively than ever before the 
need of complete industrial prepared 
less as essential to any program o 


ral national preparedness 


Phe war compelled American chemists 
to achieve in two years what might have 
en thought impossible to accomplisl 
n a decade. They proved splendidly 


and it is only 
j ve been loyally 
supported by American textile manu 
facturers. As a_ result, 
stands to-day more 


equal to the emergency 


just to say that they he 





our 


thoroughly ind¢ 


pendent in the supply of all kinds of 


textiles than ever before in our national 


history 


WORLD 





country 


JOURNAL 


Work in 


dustry 
(Continued from page 57) 


Co-operative Paint In- 


as illegitimate attempts actuated by ig 
norant cupidity, have been made to 
utilize or to substitute other vehicles 
At least important and_ several 
promising vehicles also have, during the 
past decade or two, introduced 
from abroad. 


one 
been 


Taking these facts into consideration, 
the Bureau in 1911 authorized the erec 
tion on the grounds of the Institute of 
Industrial Research at Washington, D 


ae ota vehicle test fence on which all 


known paint vehicles are undergoing 
practical exposure test The indica 
ons to date are most esting and 
\ tluable 
In 1914 it was learned that e Agri- 
tur ( lege iN Ose 
erect paint test fence \n interview 
s promptly arranged with Professor 
King, the gentle n ha e the matte 
in chargt Or hal e | eau 
Mr. Gardner n special trip t 
Kansas and offered ¢ nplete ¢ oper 
t101 which w glad} cet ( Phi 
co-operation involy { detail of di 
sign formulas ipply1 aints, ete 
These tests vill be 1 port | 1 
the case of tl North Dakota tests, b 
( llege its nd b tl Bureau, 1f 
4  h ‘ 1 i thi 


v1) 147 


PROPER PAINTS FOR CONCRETE 
and cement have com: 
as building materials 


many technical 


Concrete 





neral use 


ve 





reasons, as well as 
reasons of taste 
that 


they 
] 


beautified by 


*, it is coming to be real 
ized should be protected and 
paint. Special coatings 
some of them patented, have been of 
tered for the purpose In 1909, in 
Philadelphia, where the Bureau labora 


tories were then located, a rather ex 
tensive series of tests on cement coat 
Ings was instituted by Mr. Gardner 
which gave significant indications 

1 


led to the publication of a bulleti: 
ubject of cement paints 

1912, the Bureau laboratori¢ 
ving been transferred to tl Institut 
at Was! 
Bureau authorized Mr. Gar 


Later, in 


Industrial Research at 


ect ) the grounds of wut 
i icrete fence for testi ( t 
Ings At an earlier da 19] i 
s of simil tests on | 
Ss 1 tut | the ce « i} 
00 oft t Institute burl i f 
! ults ot hese tests w«¢ b 
( in reports and pape! res 
re scientific societies 
the Bureau at present eitl mal 
il or 1s co-operating in the ma 


i two test Tences at 


Manhattan, Kai 


St. Louis; two at 





Von Schrenk, a 
pert, retained by sever 


ciations and numerous rail 


vay re 
posed to institute al Shaw’s Garden, ot 
Louis, an elaborate series of paint 
osure tests o1 cvpre Phe Bur 


promptly got in touch with Dr. Vor 


hel renl 1! vite im to itte ad 
lress the meeting F \s iation i 
Chicago, and has since be i omple 
toucn with ] work The result 
which ar¢ In every wa favorable ta 
the paint industry, have been reported 
by Dr. Von Schrenk to the Southern 


Manufacturers’ Association 


1 


also in clos¢ 


(_ypress 
The Bureau 1s accord wit! 
imilar work by the U. S. Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory, at Madison, W1 

The Bureau laboratories, in charge of 
H. A. Gardner, Director of the Scien 
tific Section, are located in the Institut 


of Industrial Research, at Washington, 


SS They are probably the best 
‘ 1] 


equipped laboratortes in the wor 


general research work in the 


paints, oils, ete open at all 


members of the Association 


They are 


times to the 


t t 
re ( ill test | i 
] epor ed in Scientifie S tre ul 
1 | ou painting tft i 
I: conduct unctic it] 
t¢ ( es ( il ( b 1 11 
ned witl peration of bu 
au 
| 19] Na Ky | t1\V 
A ceaciatis : ' ’ Ligt 
t shin ( d tall 
unst the u vood in rai a 
uctural material, and sev outl 
Lie pa ( ainance | 1 
e ot hi ol] tor root ( Bi 
ore tour ith t ] { 
101 ind the chnical « { 
offer of co-operation Whiicl W 
adly accepted A series of tests wa 
stituted and a preliminary report v 
made thereon in a bulletin of the Sciet 


tific Section. Later 
that 
take hr from 


work 
a painted roof does not 
firebrands, 


prove d con 
clusive ly 


cinders, ete 


These results have been eagerly we 
comed b the lumber ociation 
which have given the facts widesprea 
publicity among their members. TI 


effect of this work in increasing the u 


of paints for roofs has alread 
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fested itself, and municipal ordinances 
are being revised. 

The preliminary tests having indi- 
ated the desirability of further re- 
earch, the Scientific Section, at the 
suggestion of the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, has prepared three series of 
tests in duplicate, which are exposed re 
spectively at the Institute of Industrial 
Research in Washington, at Dr. Von 
Schrenk’s laboratory in St. Louis, and 

the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. These comprise both 
impregnated and unimpregnated woods. 
The panels for this test were prepared 
by the Forest Products Laboratory. 
[The tests on fire-resistant paints for 
ngles have now given definite re 
sults, and the lumber interests of the 
country, through Dr. Von Schrenk, are 
enthusiastically urging the production 
of paints of the successful type by the 
paint manufacturers, who are hastening 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
for broadening their market. 


1 
1 
i 


CULTIVATION OF 
BEAN 


AIDED FLAX AND SOYA 


Che idea that the paint and varnish 
industries might do something to pre- 


vent the threatened abandonment or de- 
struction of the American flax crop 
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Several years of shortage in the flax 
crop led to experiments with various 
oils other than linseed as paint vehicles. 
Not only paint manufacturers with ade- 
quate laboratories and competent in- 
command interested 
themselves in the subject, but innumer- 
able found and seized the 
opportunity to the serious peril of the 
paint industry. The Bureau issued sev- 
eral warnings in with the 
matter, and instituted the vehicle test 
fences already noted 


vestigators at 


‘oil dopers ” 


connection 


The work with the miscellaneous oils 
was inaugurated during the period of 
very high-priced linseed oil. Although 
the price of linseed oil reached a lower 
level shortly afterwards, the investiga- 
tion nevertheless of importance, 
especially at the present time, when the 
price pendulum swung up- 
ward. 

While the investigation included all 
oils which might possibly be suitable for 
use in the paint industry as meeting 
the requirements of linseed oil in this 
industry, the most of the work has been 
done with soya bean, perilla and lum- 
bang oils, which give promise of easy 
adaptability for paint purposes. 
nection with the 


was 


has again 


In con- 
investigation of soya 





ONE OF THE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


originated with the Educational Bureau 
in 1907, when the menace of the then 
existing situation was brought sharply 
to the attention of the trade by a fail- 
ure of the crop. As a result of the 
Bureau’s then made, the 
entire trade of the country became in- 
terested in the matter and a separate 
joint committee was formed to collect 
and supervise the work of re- 
habilitation. This work, which has been 
marvelously effective, has not been spe- 
cifically Bureau work, and has been 
conducted and reported upon by the 
committee having it in charge. The 
Bureau has, however, remained in close 
touch with it and has co-operated hear 
tily at every step of the progress, four 


suggestions 


funds 


members of the Bureau being members 
of the committee and one its chairman 
. ert 
No more effective work has ever 


be accomplished (not even by the 
government) in behalf of any 
than this work for the paint 
industry of the United States The 
committee has wisely contented itself 
with selecting the men who understood 
the subject and supplying them with the 
ary funds for educational work 
among the flax growers. The result is 


1ievement that cannot be overesti- 


industry 


bean oil a great deal of work has been 
done in the effort to stimulate the cul 
tivation of the soya bean in this coun 
try. Early in the investigation it was 
considered advisable to interest the 
American farmer in the cultivation of 
Until recently all of the 
soya bean oil used in this country was 
imported The development of the cul- 
tivation of the bean in this country, so 
that the consumer will be assured of a 
domestic supply of oil, will undoubtedly 
result in a product 
what has been received from 

Already the work of L. P 
Nemzek for the Bureau in this direction 
has resulted in the establishment of 
soya bean culture in this country. 


soya beans 


more dependable 
than 


abroad 


RESEARCH WORK HAD COMPOUND BENEFIT 


In 1912, when the use of the recently 
perfected flat wall paints was develop- 
ing most rapidly, a note of alarm was 
raised by certain painters in Cincinnati, 
which, attracting the attention of the 
health authorities of the country, and 
especially of the United States Govern- 
ment, gravely threatened the entire in 
dustry. Prompt measures were taken 
to acquaint the trade with the situation, 
and the attention of the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association was called to it, first 


by an address to the Pennsylvania As 
sociation at Philadelphia by Mr. Heckel 
and shortly after by Mr. Gardner to the 
International Association at Denver. 
Mr. Gardner was requested by the 
Association to investigate the entire 
question of paint vapors and report to 
the Association. His services wert 
placed at the disposal of the Cincinnati 
manufacturers and of the United States 
Department of Labor, 
investigating the subject. 


who were also 
The results 
of this work were published in a bulle 
tin and circulars of the Scientific Sec 
tion, and copies of the Government’s r¢ 
port were sent to the 
Association. 
Incidentally, Mr. 
in connection 


members of the 
Gardner's research 
with this subject demon 
strated the disinfectant quality of paint 
and disclosed the real cause of the ill 


effects sometimes experienced by sensi 
tive persons in freshly painted closed 
rooms, and showed how those effects 


can be avoided by proper ventilation 
Another subject investigated by the 
Scientific Section, of 
paint manufacturers 
ducers and users, had to do with the 
painting of wood previously treated 
with chemical compounds to render it 
Valuable 


information has already been obtained 


interest alike to 


and lumber pro 


resistant to decay and to fire. 


along this line and has been published in 
a bulletin of the Scientific Section. 
A method of 


protecting reinforcing 


steel embedded in concrete structures 
by means of paint coatings, without 
weakening the bond of the steel with 


the concrete, is another of the problems 
recently solved by the Scientific Sec 
tion. 

More abstruse problems, such as the 


oils and paints 


are being actively investi 


occurring in 
upon storage, 
and in due time the results 
be published and methods of preventing 


changes 


gated will 
such changes may be recommended 

In the course of all this work several 
original and ingenious methods and de 
have and the 
emergence of the paint industry from 
the twilight of medieval methods into 
the broad daylight of modern 


vices been developed, 


Scie nce 


may really be said to have been marked 


by the progress of the work of the 
Scientific Section of the Paint Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

OPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


The scheme of operation of the Edu 
cational Bureau involves not only thi 
work done in its own laboratories, but 
co-operation with various technical and 
scientific and with 
master painters’ asso 


societies, organiza 
tions such as the 
clations, lumber 
are likewise interested in 


high-grade paint 


who 
the incr¢ ased 


associations, etc 
use of because it cre 
markets, in the one case for 
skill and labor, and in the 
other for the lumbermen’s products 


ates new 
the painters’ 
During the existence of the Bureau 
there have appeared in public print some 
five hundred articles dealing with the 
value paint to the 
The 
covered by these articles is wide 
and the mediums accepting and pub 
lishing them include all classes of news 
papers and periodicals, from the daily 
press to the technical and engineering 
publications, aggregating a circulation 
of over 100,000,000. This literary work 
has included a over the 
daily, and monthly 
publications, and has frequently enabled 
the Bureau to correct therein erroneous 
statements on the subject, detrimental 
trade Copies of 
articles appéaring 


and importance of 
consumer, both lay and technical. 


range 


watch entire 


weekly 


ranxg¢ of 


to the interests of the 
the most important 


irom time to time have been mailed to 
local 


members, with suggestions as to 


use. 


(713) 


\ 
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lhe original idea, to which the Bu 
reau owes its formation, was the pos- 


sibility of I i 


co-operation along broad 
lines looking to the use of 


paint. It 


more paint 
and better appeared at on 


1 


time that manufacturers, salesmen and 
dealers might all be prompted to better 
work along these lines ry Bureau 
therefore collected a list f O0.0C0 deal 
ers, and the addresses of salesmen of 
the various members lo these, during 


two years, it sent at regular intervals 


letters and literature showing why a1 


Ow ore paint should be sold an 
used Che literature included ¢ t 

hagrams, blueprints, comparisons of 
costs, copies of addresses by prominent 


Americans, etc 
The Professional sectiol rt Edu 
instituted for th 


cational Bureau was 


purpose of supplying lecturers on the 
subject of paint In response to the 
many calls for this service, hundreds 

lectures have been delivered in citi 
scattered all over the country, and 

widely separated as Toronto <% 1 Ot 
tawa in the North to New Orleans it 
the South, and New York in tl East 


and Denver in the West. These le 
tures have been delivered before th 
most diverse audiences, including mas 
ter painters, architects, engineers | 
lege students, lumbermen, chemists, et 
iC 

CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISIN 

\t the insistent suggestion of som 
of the members several attempts hav 


een made to secure an adequate fuid 


for general publicity advertising. Thes« 


efforts promise success in the near fu 


ture, and pledge S for the larg 


e sum rt 


quired are now being mad From time 


to time in the past, however, when oc 
casion has seemed particular! p 
tune, effective advertisements have be 
inserted in periodicals of standing 
Still more extensive use has beer ade 
of the reading columns of the public 
press, to inculcate a proper appreciati 


f the value of paint and to stimulate a 


more liberal use of it 


Lhe present plan, 


presented to the 


last annual meeting by l. Trigg of 
the Bureau, and there heartily endorsed, 
includes a vigorous five-years’ cam 


paign, based on pledges guarantecing a 


fund adequate for the purpose Che 
details of the work will probably 
trusted to a properly equipped agency, 
but its conduct will be supervised by a 
committee of competent advertising 
with the 
working under authority of the 
tional Bureau 


The whole 


' 
managers connected industry, 


Keduca 


scheme is based on a few 


simple facts: 1, that lumber rots and 
steel rusts; 2, that proper painting will 
prevent rot and rust; 3, that paint is, 
therefore, the cheapest and most effi 


cient form of property insurance; 4, 
that [ facts 


the consumption of paint is only about 


owing to ignorance of these 
one-fourth as large as it should be from 
he standpoint of economy alone; 5, that 


removal of this ignorance will automat 


ically increase the consumption of paint, 
thus enlarging the field for every man 
ufacturer and_ permitting xpansion 
without detriment to the individual, but 
to the great benefit of the consuming 
public 

It has been the practice of the Bu 


reau, as opportunity has offered, to in 
stal educational exhibits at conventior 

ete. Such exhibitions on an adequate 
scale, illustrating timely  fé 

paint progress, have been made before 
the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators at sey 
eral of their conventions. At the Inter- 
1ational Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography, held at Washington in 
1913, a comprehensive sanitary exhibit 


1 1 a. ©6 4 
was made, and th exhibit has 


itures oft 


Sam 
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\" since been utilized at Denver and else- 
where 
PUBLICITY AND OTHER WORK 

The method of distribution of the 
Bureau’s publications varies with the 
nature of the publication. Of the pam 
phlets and circulars, one copy is fur- 
nished to each member and a certain 
pro rata number, also free, to each sub- 
scriber to the Bureau fund. The bal- 
are sold at cost to subscribers and 
a small profit to non-subscribers, 
with this important exception, that 
where the nature of the publication indi- 
ates such use, it is supplied free in 
uantities to trade associations, etc., 
ailed direct to the complete lists of 
irchitects, painters, Thus the 
ilation of some of the publications 
Paint Catechism 


has been large, owing 


ance 


oOo! 


etc ci 


tiie 


SOD.000 ¢ pies 


their use by painters’ associations 
nber issociations, etc 

Phis ndensed and incomplete ré¢ 

vy of the Bureau’s work naturall 

e Jarger part of it untold. 

I Bure solicits and welcomes 
ggestion and help from every source 
Such aid has frequently been utilized 


organic part of th 
Association 
efficiency 


e Bureau is an 
aint Manut: 


and 
highest only 
s co-operate fully in its 


icturers 


ill member 
rength and value of the 
lies largely in the fact 
What it accom 
lishes 1s done the benefit of all and 
private enterprise is served to the 
interest. TT) 
tire paint tra speaking through 
is impersonal Bureau, can speak with 
authority and a disinterestedness not 
ssible to any individual manufacturer, 
vever important. The Bureau is con- 
uttering opinions or 


work 
t it is impersonal. 


for 


any other 


ae, 


C1u8101 oI 


rvative in con 


sions, but when does announce a 

ict or a principle, that utterance has 

nd it the weight of experimental 
ionstratio! 

e Bureau has come to be regarded, 

ly in the United States, but 


ughout t vorld, as the fountain 
the source of practical 
ation on paint problems, and the 


lon constantly an 
ng letters of inquiry on such sub 
ts, either information at 


nd, or by the 


members are 


from the 


aid of specialists wit 


om they have confidential relations 
ideal of the Bureau is, first, self 
ucation for the manufacturer and his 
loyees; sé 1d, education for the 
é the architect; third, educa 
1 sumet nd first, last, 

all t nore paint and bette 

1 11 st of all concerned 


Human Engineering Department 
t page 58) 


nit rom 


h is in in the shifting about 
1 pl to place of workingmen “ ur 
: i of workingmen mad 
alf-hearted support in 

ts where they are working, 01 

is ed by mischievous pi 
grievances, paint d by agitators 
ntentioned or otherwise. The pro 
sive manufacturer of to-day is d 
his best, in the most intelligent 
er, to remove as rapidly as he car 
e differences as to the common aim 
he minds of his employes, his co 

kers . 

\lmost daily we read of the forma 


of groups of employers in various 
whose purpose is not only 
ideas and ideals, but who 
joint effort plan to invest the locality 
which they operate with a similar 
rit. Thus these Employers’ Associa 
ns are sincerely and wisely educating 


munities, 


xchange 


mselves, the local public, and the 
kers, in establishing the ultimate 
ti rds which they all must strive 
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Wool and War’s Demands 


(Continued from page 61) 


The Army Contracts Department has 
recently given to the press more details 
of its contracts, and the following is a 
table showing its annual average of or- 
ders in peace times: 


omforters 


oS ie 40,000 
rs, woolen and cotton, pairs 


Cap « 


Drawe 194,000 
Socks, pairs 980,000 
Cardigans and jerseys 77,000 


Blankets, general service 139,000 


Cloth, woolen and worsted, yards. .1,149,000 
t ! yards 1.234.000 
\TEST FIGURES MADE PUBLI 
lo show how greatly the orders hav: 
increased as the war has gone on, we 
give the following table, also by cour 


tesy of the Army Contracts Department, 


owing the quantities ordered by the 
War Ofc from Oct. 4, 1914, to Nov 
1916 The orders placed on account 
our Allies through the War Office 
\ \ , \ 

not counte | al \\ all Lhe foll wing 
S ne fe ur Own arm To ad 

| nce’s Belgium’s nd Russia’s \ 
ses would probably double the quai 











Vier nl th rst fitteen n mnths 
Pavtus 
\) \ l 
by Dp 
ly « tt ind woo 
i r ge € il service 
Serge, irab mixture, yards 
fartan, drab mixture, yard 
th, great-coat yards 
=) th ° vards . 
Vi ord drab, yards 
annel for shirts, yards 
hospital and n 
the war, 22,000,000 yards of s¢ 
b mixture were placed, in the 
ve months a further 10,000,000 we1 
ed. Both these figures and those 
irtan seem to indicate that most of 
were yrdered int - ye 
] + r 4 ] 1, ' 
_ and that during that period the Ar 
tract Department uying 
d of its immediate requirements 
I if cl rt] Ss concern a 
es I w that const Dp n } < 
1] maintained. o en increased 
vell Mma line ‘ ; oy l a 
lering that 9,000,000 yards were p 
rst fifteen months ai 
1 OUO,000 in the next twelve The Oo! 
rds cot oh 
eased n t ot 1 I nie S 
( rst hitteen months saw 
en out to the extent 45,000,000 


but during the next twel 


ised by over 55,000,000 


n extremely difficult matte 

t n t vool whicl 
umes in t S¢ orde! 
\ ( tract Dy partme t cou! 
Il n ty, an t large extent t 
st form his own opinion. It 
ssible for us to get the weights 
hosiery goods consumed, but sot 
voven fabrics are available 
( e table we have attached widtl 


these cloths, in the 


the West 


manutac 


Riding has far more 


than it has with hosieries, at 
the weights per yard in ounces als 
reader likes to reckon out t 
quantity of wool ‘consumed, it will 


ient to count on no more than 20 


er cent. of shoddy. Many of the old 
niforms are used over again if fit, a1 

here are various centres in different 
rts of the country where salved clot! 


A 1] 


s repaired, cleaned and pressed. All thi 
ndemned material taken to a fa 
in Yorkshire where it is converte: 


O shoddy to be used in the 


is 
tory 


manufac 


re of new uniform 
WOOI!I NEEDS ARF ENORMOUS 
\nother fact which makes it very dif 
ficult to calculate the amount of wool 
consumed is that the Government have 
placed orders for k rsevs, shalloons 


JOURNAL 


white serge linings, shell cloths and 
buntings. With regard to shell cloths 
at least it can be said that when these 
orders were first | 
were told that it was a species of secret 


placed, manufacturers 


work Different kinds of varns have 
also been spun for Government pur- 
poses, about which spinners have been 


The five cloths 
mentioned here, it is probable, do not 
all the the 
Army Contracts table given above, and 


1 “. % 1 
Ke 1 baT Qt 


work if one wis! 


enjoined to say nothing. 


constitute from 


omissions 


they m ol 


ies to judge the amount 


matter 


guess 





of wool consumed \nother factor 
hat makes an approximate estimate im 
possible is lack of knowledge regarding 
number of men to be clothed ir 
1017: s safe, hov to estimate the 
Torces s double the number 

0 1915 One tl th 

f 1 lo make clear, and that is that 


re 18 no wonder that wool prices hay 





oved up with a jump. With the Gov 
such large oht 
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Italian Wool Industry 


(Continued from page 62) 
W he the lot] is produ 
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necessary [This reduction was due 
» a decrease in the importation of tops 
1 decrease in the importation of wor 


sted yarns, and to the continued expor 


tation of worsted yarn. All of thes 
‘onveniences are at present avoided 
the export prohibitions. 
CARDED WOOLEN TRADE INCREASED 


During the early months of 1916 the 


ian carded wool industry met a cet 


f the army demands, and was 


bh} 
avic 


to resume many instances, the 
manufacture of cloth for its civiliat 
chents, this resulting from large army 
cloth contracts that the Italian Govern 
1 ' ‘ ‘ 
ment placed with English firms. he 
mills were also able to accept important 
orders coming from France, the goods 
being allowed to pass the Cc is 
hr } 1 $ 
through a special concessio1 the 
Vlin Stry a Rot 1¢ 
lhe imports and exports led 
wool cloth and yarn for the years 1914 
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when the agricultural conditior Italy 
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given to the rearing of sheep, it will be 
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DENT JOHN S. YOUNG, SEcy. TREAS. 


J. S. YOUNG & COMPANY 


EXTRACT MANUFACTURERS 
FLAVINE, QUERCITRON, SUMAC & MYROBALAN 


HANOVER, Pa. 


Gentlemen :— 


We take much pleasure in advising 
that we are at last in position to accept your valued orders 
covering 51° LOGWOOD EXTRACT for shipment after 
January 15th, 1917. 


We have been manufacturing Log- 
wood Extract since March 1916, and have decided to market 
same direct to the trade in the same manner that we mar- 
ket our QUERCITRON BARK and SUMAC EXTRACTS 
and FLAVINE. We will be more than glad to receive 
your valued inquiries, which shall have our careful and 
prompt attention. 


Might advise that this extract will 
be manufactured in Baltimore by our friends, The J. S. 
Young Company, of that city, for whom we are the selling 
agehts, and we believe that their reputation and ours will 
be a sufficient guarantee that the extract will be as good 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT as can be produced and as uniform 


in composition as our scientific staff can insure. 

We thank you for your past pat- 
ronage, and earnestly trust to receive your valued business 
in the future. 


Yours very truly, 


J. S. Young & Company. 


January Fifth, 


Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen. 
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PLANT OF VACUUM CO. SHOWING VACUUM PUMPS (WASHING 
DEVICE IN BACKGROUND FOR RECLAIMING CYANIDE) 


far not been produced in Italy, owing to 
it being more convenient to purchase 
them abroad, but there is no doubt that 
they will be produced in the near fu 
ture, when their manufacture is better 
understood and when certain modifica 
tions have been introduced in the pres- 
ent import tariffs. 
It must not be forgotten that the pres 
ent development of the Italian wool in 
dustry has taken place under greater 
lifficulties than have been experienced 
n many other countries, and that these 
lifficulties can only be overcome little by 
little, especially as there is a movement 
ll over the peninsula for utilizing more 
fully the national than has 
een accomplished so far, and for bring 
ng to the lowest limits the tribute that 
s paid abroad because of our lack of 
iel, of raw material, of machinery, etc. 
[he movement has so far 
rowned with a 
cially in the case of fuel, as new lignite 
mines have been discovered, and there 
only the need of the necessary funds 
or their working, while older mines of 
the same fuel are being exploited under 
ore profitable conditions. In addition, 
petroleum wells are already being ex- 
ploited in different portions of the pe- 
ninsula, and although they are not as 
mportant as those in the United States 
in Russia they are a certain help in 
ducing the consumption of coal. More- 
ver, electricity for the production of 
light and power has been very widely 
employed in the north of Italy, where 
many waterfalls are available. There 
no doubt but that electricity will be 
used later for heating purposes as well 
Che Italian wool industry has befor« 
a very promising future, and will re- 
uire the importation of more wool 
scouring, spinning, weaving and knitting 
machinery. 


resources 


been 


certain success, espe 


Those abroad who can sup 
such machinery will then reap quite 
harvest of orders 


Fumigation of Cotton 
(Continued from page 63) 


h.p. electric motors Besides — the 
ps there is a washing device with 
ntaining vats for breaking up the 


d gases and reclaiming the cyanide 
main electric control board is also 
this room. The power for operating 


plant is purchased from the Edison 


ctric Illuminating Co. of Boston 
comes in over their wires as a 220- 
60 cycle, 3 phase system 
} 


yond the pump room is the boiler 
m, where a 25 h.p. boiler is installed 
heating purposes. There is also an 
furnace for breaking up used gases 


coal bin will hold a year’s supply 


coal. The boiler and pump rooms 

separated from the cotton stor¢ 

ise by a steel and plaster partition 
\ 12-in. brick wall separates the 


pump 


PLATFORM CARS 


boiler Beyond 
room, in the northerly end 
of the building is a large platform, the 
same width as_ the 
sorting cotton 

Beside the 
the main a good-sized 
room built north end of the 
retorts, the floor being at the same level 
as the bottom chord of the roof trusses 


Here 


storage 


from the 
the boile r 


room room 


boiler room, for 


rooms and machinery on 
there is 
over the 


floor 


there is a chemist’s laboratory, a 
room for chemicals and_ the 
In the generating 
cyanide 


gas generating room 

room there are two 
tanks, three 
three gas 


mixing 
cyanide measuring tanks, 
generators, three acid meas 
uring tanks, a vacuum storage tank and 


the necessary piping and connections 


DESCRIPTION OF 


PROCESS 


\ brief description of the process of 
cotton fumigation by the use of hydro 
cyanic gas is of particular interest, and 
will show better than anything else the 
reasons for the present 
plant 
cyanide of sodium art 


layout of this 
In generating the gas, lumps of 
placed in a steel 
basket in the mixing tanks and dissolved 
in the proper amount of water. This 
solution is then raised from the mixing 
tank to the cyanide measuring tank by 
vacuum. Sulphuric acid is then drawn 
directly from the carboys, also by vacu 
um, and the two liquids in the propet 
proportion are introduced into the gen 
erators their union causes the 
hydrocyanic acid The 
gas thus formed passes from the gen- 
erators through cartridges of cyanide of 
sodium and limestone to 


wher 


formation of 


absorb com 
free sulphuric acid. It is 
After the 


pletely any 
then drawn into the retorts 
gas has used in fumigation it is 
pumped out of the retort and passed 
through a spray washing machine wher 


been 


it is broken up and the cyanide re 
claimed Two large vats containing 
caustic soda solution are used in con 


nection with this reclamation, one being 
used until it has become saturated, when 
to the other 
vat. A continuous circulation is main- 


the process is transferred 


tained through the spray washer while 
pumping out the gases. 

To fumigate the cotton, the bales, af 
ter being trucked by hand from the 
freight cars on the sidings to the plat 
p into the 
and the doors or gates cl 
torts are 


25 inches, after which the hydrocyani 


form cars, are moved retorts 
sed. The re 


then subjected to a vacuum of 


vacuum is de 
This condition is 


gas is introduced until the 


creased to five inches. 


maintained for one and a half hours, 
when the gas is again exhausted to a 
25-inch vacuum; then after sufficient 


washing with air to eliminate any dan 


ger of escaping gas, the cotton is ré 
moved from the retorts, sorted and 


on cars for shipment. 
In operating the 


loaded 
cylindrical retorts 


the platform cars are loaded alternately 


INTERIOR VIEW OF SOMERVILLE PLANT (SHOWING PLATFORMS AND 
DISINFECTING RETORTS IN 


BACKGROUND ) 


from either end, so that while one train 
of cars is unloaded and loaded 
another is in the retort loaded 
with cotton being fumigated. These re 
torts permit of a very efficient and 
time handling. The 
vacuum pumps and 
piping is such that any combination of 
pumps and may be used 
on any or all the retorts at one time. 


being 
again, 


Saving 


layout of 


system ot 
entire 


generators 


ANOTHER PLANT IN BROOKLYN 


Che Brooklyn plant of The 


Company 1s 


Vacuum 


operated in the same man 


Mass. 


containing 


ner as the one in Somerville, 


t } + 


It is of smaller capacity, 


ut one rectangular retort 52 teet long. 
\n additional retort 
ever, being installed at the 


so that the 


and pump are, how 
present time 
the plant will 
doubled The two retorts in 


capacity of 
soon be 
operate 


the Brooklyn plant will from 


both ends. The plant has been erected 


in two large storerooms of the Bus! 
Terminal Company, and on account of 
local conditions, a slightly dit 
ferent method of handling the cotton 


rhe track is elevated above the 


requires 


bales 


floor and the cotton is transferred to 


and from the freight cars outside th 

plant by electric industrial trucks 
Studies, 

hoth the 


plants of 


plans and specifications for 
Somerville and the Brooklyn 
The Vacuum Company 
prepared by Charles T. Main, Engineer 
of Boston, Mass. Herbert L. Sherman, 


were 


of the New England Bureau of Tests, 
Inc., and Arthur D. Little, Inc., acted 
as consulting chemists. 
Tariff Symposium 
(Continued from page 50) 
of our workers in our industry wages 


must remain near the present levels, all 
of which will, of course, increase labor 
t and to 
maintain tariff 
high enough to protect this cost and at 


costs far above any past figures; 


these we must have a 
the same time keep out foreign goods, 
that our manufacturers may have th 
business which by right belongs to them. 

[ feel with the coming of European 
peace our industries will receive some 
evere jolts—but only for a few months 
followed 


during readjustment, to be 


with fair business until European in 
dustries get into step and put in the 
high speed cl itch then hang out the 
Safety First sign They will then be 


on the road to redemption, which means 


1 


Work 


for everybody, men, women, and 


children, and work which must be done 


to repay their vast indebtedness d 
interest charges. Charity ought then t 
begin at home 
CHANNING SMITH, Proprietor 
SINGLETON WORSTED CO 
FRANKLIN, Mass Conditions are 


istly changed in Europe, as well as in 


} 1 


They will come back from 


this country 
1 

+} 
tl 


ie war with hardened muscles 


~~ 
~] 
—_ 
~] 


153 


ened brains with economy on their ban 
ners, with a great sense of efficiency 
created by the war. On the contrary we 
are nothing but a body of people with 
soft muscles, resting on eiderdown pil 
lows and cushions, full of extravagance 
and pleasure, with the 
that were ever paid to any 
people in the world’s history 


highest waves 


body of 


Che problem you inquire about is a 
deeper, more difficult problem than it 


was in 1890, 1898, or 1909. Another of 
our great misfortunes is that we are 
verburdened., al t re 

overt raened, aimost anniniiated Va 


Federal. 
address by the 
Governor of Ohio will readily see tl 

Ohio 


distre ssed 


laws, State and 
who read the 


plethora of 
\ny one 
lat 
he pointed out that the State of 
was overburdened and by 
new laws, and 
State in the 
same order, how can 


such a large amount of 
you know that every 
Union is on the 
successful? Every business 
United States 
tacked by 


business be 
n the seems to be at- 
y some politician or would-be 
politician, and unless they quit so much 
law-making and leave business alone, it 


will be only a short time before they 


annihilate or close up most of the busi 


ness of the United States, for we are 
now living under a condition of business 


abnormal from the war in 
Europe. No doubt you understand that 


importati 


rtations into this country are 


which is 


irger in many respects than formerly 
notwithstanding the war Of course 
this does not apply to wool and 
sted textile nor woolen textiles 

G. F. S. Srncut J 


President and Treasurer 


GOODALL WORSTED CO 
SANFORD, ME 
myself on record as prophesying the 


tariff required in our industry after the 





war, also on future business conditions, 
S n as peace in Europe b es a 
certainty \s the riff to-day id 

lorem, the amount luty required 
would depend upon the price W 

iterial n i the price ot la rin 
i n ¢ ntries ter the w With 
these questions settled, then a manufac 
turer ca form an opinion as t what 
duty will be required to protect is 
nadustri 

\s to the immediate future business 


conditions that may develop after peace 

can tell to-day Any 
one’s statement on this point will be 
purely gue 


in Europe no one 


sswork 
Louis B 


LYOODALI a 
lreasurer 


NORFOLK WOOLEN COMPANY 


Mass 


wages now in force 


FRANKLIN, In our opinion the 
in the textile indus 
try of the United States will be no less 
after the than at present. That 


being true, it would seem impossible to 


war 


compete with foreign countries without 
i protective tariff to equalize the dif- 
ference in cost of production. Two and 


beginning 


one-half years ago, we were 


1g 
to feel the foreign competition very de 
cidedly, but the war stopped it all. If 
the present tariff was inadequate then, 


what will it be with our manufacturers 


under the | 


increased cost of production 


Phe wool ubstitute manufacturers 
would all want to quit the game, or be 
satisfied with glory rather than d 
dends 

Regardin the prospect t ! I 
isiness, it looks as though with a i 

nable protection, our American 1 1 
facture hou | ] ive S eT f 
prosperity Our own marke t 

led with products of low-priced 

ibor, should furnish enough consump 
ti demand for a good part out 
sutput, and the South American mark 
which naturally would be competed 





would take care of the balance ot out 


output The close of the war is like 
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Rome Soap Manufacturing Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 


i 


Fulling, Scouring, Potash, Special 
Finishing and Silk Soaps 


Cotton Softeners 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, 
Ammoniated Potash and 
Scouring Salts 
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» make a hold-up in our domestic busi- recuperate from the war and turn its past war. In this respect the history what varns a nate 

ess, temporarily, for prices to adjust forces to production, and this produc- of each is identical. As Theodore H vanced. 

emselves. Yet, we can hear such tion will be better organized and more Price puts it in his paper, Commerce We have not profited 

ally good arguments on each side _ efficient than it has ever been before. and Finance: “There is the rush that and the high prices, and do 1 
the controversy, as to whether or Under the present tariff administra- attends the outbreak of hostilities; the reasons why we should sutter w 


t the American manufacturers can tion the writer had occasion to call to stimulus of military expenditure and 
ntrel our own market, that it looks to the attention of the Department of activity; the fear that their destruction 
as though it was a case of pay your Commerce a case in which silk goods will bring prostration, and then the op- 


war 1s over. On the contrary 
ing forward to peace for continued pros 
perity. I am looking forw 








ney and take your choice. were being exported from China for  timism which springs from the discov- to bring better business cond 
B. M. Rockwoop, Treasurer. less than the cost of raw silk from ery that the work of reconstruction will E. A. CLemMeEnts, Pr 
ciliata estiiiti a which they were manufactured -at the provide profitable employment for all ; . 
an Bing? ; port and time of export. those who have survived the war.” Per ee ee 
1TCHBURG, Mass.—I feel that we We are having and will have to meet sonally, however, I believe the period of Utica, N. Che tariff ( 
uld be protected by a high tariff at 4 steadily increasing competition from “post bellum” prosperity cannot last a protect our industry depends 
oes but especially after the close the Orient, against which, on an ad long time. Sooner or later a period of _ relative difference in the wag 
the war. W hat the tariff rates should ~~ yalorem basis, it is impossible for the intense reaction is sure to follow In in this country and in Germat 
¢ - s+? , 2 = . - . . — 1 
er i geet oe hae to say. Busi- (American manufacturers to protect such a situation, adequate tariff rates to Japan. Within the past two years we 
will be good tor some time alter themselves. protect our manufacturers are of the have had opportunity of judging 
‘lose of the war. os We give below the imports of silk utmost importance. values are offered by the count 
JoHN Sutrrerrs, Treasurer. goods into the United States for various R. O. Suttoway, Asst. Treas. tioned above, and realize fully 
FOLWELL BRO. & CO., INC. periods : less we have much mor 
“ ) Year Imports ILLINOIS KNITTING CO., than at the present time th 
ILADELPHIA, Pa—The Payne-Al- 1915-1916 ; .. $35,000,000 i eniin  Wiekiah I t is ; tr 1 ull the textil 
ms . . . s . c -1915 286g 0 MIOUNT ERNON, i t 18 impos- ws Can secure all Ul eX! 
Tariff Bill with increased duties 1914-1915.-..-..-....--+.--- 28,600,000 “ae ay ee eee . ; a ; 
; a 1913-1914, first operation uf the sible to pass a definite opinion in regard ness in the United States that 
lyestuffs should be a basis of a new Wilson Bill ... 39,500,000 ; : : ; : = : ea 
. ¢ . 1912-1913, Payne-Aldrich 30,000,000 to tariff needs of the hosiery business at able to take care of LS There > 
f bill to protect the manufacturing oar sa pedr ; : . 
. e js F 1911-1912 27,000,000 the close of the European war, as there e no immediate prospect t vering 
stries of this country against the 1910-1911 32,000,000 1 z - 4 ' 
4 soe . will undoubtedly be a great rearrange- the price of labor in 
p labor of Europe after the war It will be seen from this that the im . 2 ve 1 as | aie 2 
. k ment of world conditions. There is no must look to a chang n ul 
and Europe gets settled and re- ports were fairly constant to the time . ' “aa 9 eS 1] ; 
her ‘ ve . ry 237) | question, however, that there will be order that ir mils 
5 s her normal condition. of the Wilson Bill, when they jumped - tition { ' 
e . ° a a some very keen competition to meet, an yperation 
account of the high wages pre- up 25 per cent.; then came the war and : aes eee tee 
” : =. : a it would be a great blessing if the Ta \t present our mills 
ng and all raw materials scarce and checked their importation. The impor- - . , ; ; “sa ht 
9 ; ; : iff Commission to be appointed by full capacity on a profitable bust 
e highest point known for years, tations for the last year are now con of a . : 1] | 
: - PP : : > President Wilson will see the necessity ing practically to the protection 
sudden ending of the war might — siderably greater than under the Payne- AEE : ' \\ * 4) 
; : ‘1. Dp: . ° ° : of giving domestic manufacturers the gives us Wwe expect this cot 
a temporary check to business, but \ldrich Bill, in spite of the fact that tariff . ; sd | she ita 
: c : ; ‘ ‘ . ari rrotection necessary to assure mamta auring the Co Me 
th plenty of money and business in a the great silk manufacturing countries ‘ . 1 , : 
oe e,8 . yrosperity at home wat 
perous condition, only the munition are at wat Horace B. CHENEY | ; Ouentin McADA) 
tories and people connected with ti aee ini ieiailieaal iain Under the present Administration ; , iM 
: we RIC OND HOSIERY MILLS ma. seahi ee lreasurer and General M 
would be seriously affected, and, ; ; __ there is no danger that any industry will 
ace is not yet in sight, we look for Rossvi__e, Ga. Just at present, of get more protection than it needs ; but RIVERSIDI DAN RIVER COTTO 
to a prosperous year. course, we are operating under war con let us hope that it ma) ‘see a light’ and Dax ee sini 
N. T. Fotwett. President ditions, and no tariff is necessary. After realize that our national prosperity de : 
the close of the war, I think our tariff pends upon keeping labor employed at a th - oe y! a 
CHENEY BROTHERS, on hosiery should be advanced at least living wage. + Ss sreng pee, ee 


to double the present rates, governed tainty of peace in Europe ough : 


entirely by conditions that will exist in 


: : the other countries of he world. This 
rers as to what is most needed by ; : 
oa co os : ; : matter, of course, can be better arrived 
silk industry in tariff legislation. It ook paige ge a ; 
° By i he . : at by a Tariff Commission, but our Gov- 
restoration of specific duties. Af- 2 a 
; ernment will need to advance the tariff 
ter many years of fighting and educa- : . 
: ; a5 ey ; not only for the reason of protection to 
ion, the silk industry succeeded in ob- eae ; : 
E ec ead a : our industries from the European manu- 
ng the passage of specific duties : Bet 
eS? heen ; facturers, but it will also be necessary to 
ipon silk goods. Their operation was. ‘ ne ’ 
re : : aa increase the rates for additional revenue. 
not burdensome nor unjust. The value , . . . 
Foon As to business conditions for the 1m 


if silks is purely a matter of opinion. 5 : ’ 
ri} Sa reel mediate future, | think they are going to 
heir value is their style, color and nov- pt 
: continue good. I can’t see otherwise 


lty, rather than in any sense the cost : ; : 

es C TMeiaoat, But, when the question of peace comes 

f production. Therefore, ad valorem , . | : 

las ; . we up, that’s going to unsettle business, and 

luties are almost impossible to assess. natal baaal end See aac 

se Ea : - certain business that is enjoying inflatec 

lhe Wilson Bill abolished the specific ; ght ae 
prosperity at present will come down to 
normal level, while other lines that may 


and substituted ad. valorem, with 
not enjoy this prosperity may feel it in 


In regard to business conditions that 
may develop as soon as peace in Eu- 


SoutH MANCHESTER, CoNN.—There 


ini i affect business materially either wa 
not two opinions among silk manu- 


. some time to come Chere ma 
rope becomes a certainty, there doubt- 


less will be a number of flurries, par- 
ticularly in the stock and bond markets, 
but it is my opinion that commodities, 
the real necessities of life, will undergo 
a price readjustment gradually. With 
such a percentage of the producing peo- 


however, a comparatively small 
lative interest in certain classes 

in the hands of weak holders that 
cause some annoyance in th narl 
but this should not have mu 





the trade at large take a san 
the situation. We think that -upp na 
demand should continue in healt 
condition for the near future, bu ter 
when normal conditions in Eur 
vail, there will gradually be 


when the war is ended. This shortage ment of values of all kinds ' 


ple on earth as are engaged in the Eu- 
ropean war consuming and destroying 
necessities and not producing them, 
there is bound to be a world shortage 


of foodstuffs, clothing and other necessi- 
quire a vast amount oT money 
ties can only be overcome gradually; 1 ’ sent 
| “ a oa | : deal of labor. patience and tim 
1eretore s Vy opimnio < le re- 
therefore it is my opinion that the re up and restore the immen 
esult that while in theory the aver- adjustment of prices on commodities property lost by ravages of w 
age specific duties under the Payne-Al will be extended over a period of time believe that this will probably 


irich Bill were 53 per cent, the Wilson *, !arger degree. Regarding the condt- of at least one year and perhaps longer. 2 div concerning the circumsta 
ostensibly only changed them to ad on that Pe: Gene 5 See within a P. C. Wirners, President. _— ~ e \. SCHOOL! 
ce APetier. . year after peace is declared, I am not 
em; theoretically the duties col : Pres 
pe under the Wilkca Bill were 50 able to hazard an opinion. You can GLOBE KNITTING WORKS 
nt.; yet, under the first year of the “78U¢ trom too many premises and s« Granp Rapips, Micu.—As far as we PELZ1 PACES 
Bill’s operation the imports of | “"'* ane a A NDREV are concerned, we have ample prot Pes Unle t 
lk goods increased about 25 per cent., i Poe . oe ction from foreign competition, with o1 Underwood tariff is chang 
ind the imports during the last three residen without war conditions. arti . as fairly to prot 
are one-third larger than they LLOWAY MILLS We manufacture a full line of men’s, cotton 1 industry in this cour 
r the corresponding three months FRANKLIN. N. H—It is difficult to ladies’ and children’s underwear, both fone 4 en competition that w 
igo, and in this time of great in- <say at this time just what. the. tariff cotton, worsted, and _ cotton-worsted elon after the war will seri 
nal turmoil and war, when the needs in the hosiery industry will be mixtures, and the average relation be the | , the cotton m 
s of France and Italy, great silk after the wat ft seems to me. how tween material and labor is as follows try 2 em} 
countries, have been devoted ever, that the imports of this product 52 per cent. material, 20 per cent. la [ think the ending of the 
pecially to other matters, the 1m are sure to come back to a normal basis bor, and our present tarifi bill give I V1 ( ( p problem 
silk are rising. sooner or later after the close of hos us a protection of 35 per cent. Until the : ; ess t 
no prophet to say that, after tilities, and therefore we should have such time as we get the Tariff Commis that will require th areful 
when labor is once more freed adequate tariff to protect our manufac sion to work out the tariff on a scien- tion of our ablest minds bot 
ghting to production, and thes turers The present tariff, of course, tific basis, the present tariff bill is as ind t void the dangers tl 
es again resume normal occu is much too low to afford any protec good as any we have had, and can only front this country at that tim 
the importations of silks will tion in normal times (particularly on be improved by lowering tariffs on raw } on A. Sm 
th great rapidity and the Gov full-fashioned hosiery), and I believe material in order to compete with Eu President and T: 
will be deprived of thousands the rates should be adjusted to a pro rope on export business. . 
rs of revenue through the un- _ tective basis \s soon as peace in Europe becom: = 
ition of merchandise In regard to the immediate future a certainty, there is no question in my GREENVILLE, 5S. ¢ It is 
ur opinion that the first result of business as soon as peace becomes a mind but that prices will drop consid say what the tariff needs will b 
will be a reaction in all busi- certainty, I am of the opinion that there erably from the high level, and in pro business shall have been read 
robably a short period of dull- will be a temporary lull in activity, with portion to the advantage that war has after the war, but | certainly thinl 
lowed by a period of high prices perhaps some reduction in values. But brought, but in the underwear business | the government ought to protect 
bably phenomenal development I do not believe there will be any de do not believe there will be any ma branches f textile industry that will 
createst wonder of the age will cided reaction for a year or more, judg terial change in prices, because under neeal protectior ()n some construct 


1 7 r 4 : 5 ? 1 a . wien wit 
pidity with which Europe will ing from the history of practically every wear has not advanced in proportion to 1 don't believe need any 
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tection, but on others, we certainly 
vill need it. 
Regarding the immediate future of 
uusiness and of conditions that may de- 
elop as soon as peace in Europe be- 
mes a certainty, I think there will be 
) great upheaval, but I believe we will 
radually come down to a much lower 
asis than we are on to-day. I believe 
will be gradual, though, and that the 
isiness men of America will be able to 
ike care of the situation. This is no 
me for plunging. We have certainly 
id warning enough to arrange our 
itters so as not to be materially af- 
ted. Of course, we will see hard 
nes again, but I can’t help but think 
t they will come gradually. 
Auc. W. SMITH, 
President and Treasurer 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 


St. JosepH, Mico.—We believe that a 


her duty on hosiery is absolutely nec- 
essary if the American industry is to be 
tected so that it may be able to meet 
the foreign competition that will devel- 
ifter the war, and we believe that 
rates should not be lower than those 
the Dingley Bill passed in 1897. 
Considering the immediate future of 
business, we cannot help but feel 
1 reaction will come at the close of 
war, but if satisfactory tariff laws 
passed before peace comes, we be- 
that the reaction will be temporary 
that we will have several years of 
sperity. J. O. Wetts, President 


COOPER UNDERWEAR CO., 


KENOSHA, Wi1s.—We presume that 
individual business needs tariff pro 
ion less than any other underwear 
ufacturers for the reason that we 

manufacture union suits only which are 
imported to any extent: also that 
manufacture under a patent which 
prevents importation of our garments; 
because we sell to the retail trade 

ect. Nevertheless, we believe that in 
general way it is absolutely necessary 
to be protected against unfair competi 
tion from cheap Asiatic labor as well 
as European. It is our opinion that our 
ltimate danger is from Asiatic competi 
We hesitate to venture an opinion as 
to the immediate future of business 
However, as it is merely a matter of 
opinion, we will state that we are ex- 
pecting a reaction, and a very decided 
reaction, within a year or thereabouts, 
entirely independent of whether peace is 
concluded or not. It is our expectation 


that 
tha 





if the reaction occurs before peace 
is declared, then the declaration of peace 
will bring us a renewed and enlarged 
foreign trade, because we will then be 
on a conservative basis, and in condi 
tion to solicit foreign trade on a reason 
able price basis. If the reaction does not 
on before the declaration of peace, 
think the reaction will be more se- 
is, and will do foreign trade of this 
ntry infinite harm, because it will 
foreigners a chance to reorganize 
export business before the United 
s has recovered from depression 
dividually, we are prepared to reé 
stocks and trim our sails in antici 
tion of the reaction. To that end we 
ready reducing the number of our 
oyes We do not intend to be 
ht with any large stock nor in an 
ded position. 


CoorpER UNDERWEAR CO 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO., 


LADELPHIA, PA.—Speaking only of 
oolen and worsted branch of the 
le industry, our judgment is that 
lule K must have a higher tariff 
han has ever been imposed, if the 


ican manufacturer is to meet suc- 
cessfully 


foreign competition when the 
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war ceases. Owing to the scarcity of | 
bor, wages have increased, but efficiency 
has not; the shortening of hours ol 
work has not increased the efficiency of 
the worker, but it has been a factor 
in increasing the cost of living 
Wages have been running wild, and so 
have values. You can buy any old thing 
with your eyes shut and make a profit 
Every one has made money to a greate! 
or less extent, but because of scarcity 
from raw material to finished fabric, 
increased efficiency has not kept pace; 
rather the reverse, so that we find our 
selves running our plants, at the maxi 
mum wage scale, the minimum hours of 
work and production, and overhead ex- 
penses out of proportion. 

he competition that will confront us 
from abroad is that of concentrated ef 
ficiency brought about by necessity and 
governmental support. It requires very 
little foresight to say which will win it 
we have no higher tariff than the pres 
ent Underwood bill 

With the scarcity of wool, which has 
been prophesied for so many years, now 
a reality, owing to the destruction of 
both sheep and wool by the war, it 
would be a wise thing to keep wool 
free, as the price of wool for years to 
come will show the grower a profit, pro 
viding the American mills can run, but 
if this shoul 


d not prove the case, then 


t would be better f the Government 
to establish a bounty not only for grow 
ing wool, but also for raising sheep 


More sheep and more wool is and will 
be the crying need tr out people 
years to com 


As to the immediate future of bus 


iness, we have no uneasiness; the real 


live manufacturer merchant is al 


ways on the lookout for weather signals 


ind our experience shows that this pre 
caution has not been laid aside. While 
values seem speculative, methods are 
not, and while we will all have some 
depreciation to account for, we do not 
believe it will come as a thief in the 
night. We are all in the same boat, and 
maybe the man who tries to be brilliant 


and advises his friends and acquain 
tances to “slow down” may be the one 
to be bitten when it is all over. Let 
every one agree to buy only what lhe 
can pay for, and no one need have any 
fear for the future 


Joun Fister, Treasures 


GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO 


\ppison, Conn.—Without an in 
creased tariff on manufactured under 
wear and all textiles, we will not be 
able to compete with the offerings of 
European mills. Our wage rate for 
labor in this country being so much in 
excess of that abroad, there is no pos 
sibility of competing in textiles with the 
lower wages of Europe, and if Congress 
finds it necessary for revenue purposes 
to put on a small duty on wools, there 
will be more reason to increase the rat 
on manufactured goods 

Regarding the immediate future of 
business and of conditions that may de 
velop as soon as peace in Europe be 
comes a certainty, the writer believes 
that for at least a vear after war ends 
and peace has come, foreign mills will 
be entirely occupied supplying their 
home markets, and we also believe that 
conditions in this country of absolute 
scarcity of all textiles, insure a continua 
tion of good business prospects and con 
sumption demands in all lines of textiles 
for at least two vears. We believe the 
abnormally high price of cotton and 
wool will not hold after war has ceased 

Hewitr Copurn, Jr., Pres 


Conors, N. ¥ \ firm known as the 
Mohawk Valley Glove Lining Co. has 
recently started operations here. 
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This Three Compartment 
Dyeing Machine 





ji HIS machine is built for dyeing long or short chain warps, 
or piece goods in the open width, or for bleaching warps 
i continuous process, or as a boiling-out machine, or a boiling 
wit and dyeing machine combined, by using the first compart 

t for boiling out the warps and the last two compartments 
wr dyeing, or the first two compartments for dyeing and the 
st compartment for washing. The sqeeze rolls can be fur 
ished with both bottom and top covered with rubber, or top 
oll only covered with 
hilled iron, or covered with brass, as conditions 


rubber, and the bottom roll smooth 
require. 
lfanks are built of high-grade cypress and are adaptable to 
ect sulphur, vat colors, or wood dyes. The immersion rolls 
f th brass angle iron, brass tubing or 


n be made of wood wt 


t can also be built in as many compartments as wanted, and 


practical oxidizing arrangement could be added. 


We can build it 


to accommodate any width goods, or 


ber of warps. The small immersion rolls could be sub 
ituted by large copper drums, arranged on racks, when it is 


ired tor boilit r-Oul Wafrps. 


design, nanship and material are not surpassed 


hese machines have been designed 


in the Country 


practical men with vears of experience. 


If you will give our engineering department an idea of the 
ork you want to produce and a rough sketch of the arrange 
ent of the machine you desire, we will be glad to develoy 
gether with a proposition on the machine 


ans in detail, te 


We call attentio1 


Is class on amore e« 


to our facilities for building machinery of 
onomical basis than is possible in the 
rgvel cities in the North 

We also mat 


nd cloth, bar printers and dry cans, etc., etc. 


Vrile us ir Dyeing Machine Need 


Salem Iron Works 


315 South Liberty St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Methods of Dyeing Cotton Warp Fabrics 


YEVERAL classes of fabrics are in- 
»s cluded in this group, ranging from 
n’s suitings to the finest of linings. 

r fabrics are closely related to the 

ve, such as union pile fabrics, as 
khans, ete.. but owing to the very 
cial methods that are required to 
dle them they are generally put in a 
by themselves. Indeed, this is al 
necessary, for the reason that the 

if dyeing such goods is essentially 

ade by itself, and the dyer who is 
ert in this line is hardly likely to 
mpt dyeing any other kind of goods. 
\fen’s suitings are generally woven 
with a white cotton warp, while the 
ng is of fine or coarse woolen or 
sted thread according to the weight 
the fabric. The general method for 
ing these goods is by the so-called 
ne-bath” method, which depends 
the proper choice of dyes so that 
the cotton warp and the wool will 
hout the same depth of shade. To 
this condition, the cloth should be 
ected to a careful preliminary 
tment, consisting of a scouring that 
ir its purpose the removal of all 
or grease that are capable of re 


al by means of soap and water. 
uit detriment to the goods. It is 
not generally known that union 


are considerably more difficult to 
ian many of the all-wool goods of 
r instrinsic value, on account of 
reater care essential in 
loth for the dye-bath, 


preparing 


CRIPTION OF ONE-BATH 


PROCESS 


e one-bath process for dyeing 
ns with deep shades is carried out 
the following lines. The bath is 
as concentrated as possible, but 
ie most satisfactory results should 
less in volume than three gallons 
rr tor 


1¢ 


each one pound of cloth. 
following figures from the writer’s 
practice illustrate 
ke ttle, eight pieces of cloth, aver 
fifty pounds per cut, 400 pounds 
ng three gallons for each pound, 
will be about 1,200 gallons. For 
shades, use for this quantity 350 
ds of crystal Glauber’s salt, and the 
sary dyestuff. The bath is boiled, 
ifter shutting off the steam, the 
is entered, and run for half an 
z without steam, and then boiled for 

2 rther half hour, then sampled. 
main point to observe now is 
her the cotton and wool are of the 
depth of shade, or whether one of 
bers is heavier than the other. If 
are of the same shade, but still 
leep enough, add to the bath the 
ssary amount of dyestuff to bring 
shade. If, for example, the wool 
hter than the cotton, the dyeing is 
: nued at a quiet boil, with the ad- 
Z 1 of a small quantity of wool dye- 
Z stult, to bring up the shade. If the cot- 
lighter than the wool, the goods 
imply allowed to remain in the 
g¢ bath to allow the cotton dye- 

to “feed” the cotton. 

st dyestuff houses publish lists of 
that are adapted for union dyeing, 
the classification best suited for 


will serve to 








\AVAY 


ork, and the completeness of these 
= enables the dyer to make a fairly 
2 selection of colors for his job. Of 
i ie ¢ 


rse, no such list will take the place 





Preparatory 


Processes of 


Scouring and 


Washing Should Receive Careful Attention 


By DR. 


of actual laboratory tests that the dyer 
should make for himself. 


PROCEDURE FOR LIGHT SHADES 

In dyeing light shades, a slightly dif 
ferent procedure is adopted. The cloth 
is well scoured, since any grease is more 
likely to show as stains with light shades 
than with heavy shades. The bath is 
brought to 120° F., and for the weight 
of cloth above mentioned, there is added 
to the bath 120 pounds Glauber’s salt 
and the dyestuff for the shade. The 
temperature is gradually raised to the 
boil, and boiled for twenty minutes, then 
sampled. Now follow the procedure in 
bringing up the shade as in the 
above mentioned. 

Very pale shades, such as are likely 
to be dyed upon clear white or bleached 
goods, are best dyed in kettles that ar¢ 
not used for any other purpose. With 
light shades the baths are almost com 
pletely exhausted, and the wood of th 
kettles is not stained with color to such 
an extent as to harm other colors. With 
heavy shades, the conditions are differ 
ent. Much larger amounts 
used, and the soakage 


case 


of dyes are 
into the wood is 
greater, so that it always is an advan 
tage to employ standing kettles 
STANDING KETTLES 

lhe question of standing kettles is one 
of growing importance, and it is quite 
likely that in the near future it will b 
given more attention than it now r 
ceives. While nearly all the publications 
of the dye importing houses draw par 
ticular attention to the economy of keep 
ing partially further 
use, very few dyers have adopted the 


spent kettles for 


custom. There are irlous reasons why 
the standing kettle habit is not the rule 
in American dyehouses, the most im- 
portant being that there is not time suf 
ficient for the dyer to bring up the shade 
on the goods going through an old or 
previously bath. This is actually 
true. While the standing bath is a com- 
mon practice in Europe, 


used 


where dying is 
done on a very much slower scale than 
in America, conditions favor its use that 
are unknown here. 

Another point is the common practice 
of allowing the zoods to cool in the dye- 
bath so that they may take up a further 
amount of color during the cooling, but 
this is a practice seldom resorted to in 
this country, for the reason that an 
American dyehouse cannot have such a 
number of kettles in use as will permit 
allowing some to stand inactive while 
cooling. What the American dyer is 
required to do by the necessities of com- 
petition is to get his goods in the kettle, 
dye them to shade, lift, run off the 
liquor, fill up, and dye another set. Out- 
put is the keyword. 

DIFFICULTY WITH BRONZE EFFECT 


One of the difficulties that is frequent- 
ly encountered in handling heavy dyed 
union goods is a bronzy effect that ap- 
pears after the goods are removed from 
the dryer. This is due in some instances 
to a too large amount of dyestuff in the 
dye bath, but more frequently to the use 


LOUIS J 


MATOS 
a too elevated temperature in the dry 
Bronziness due to excessive dye- 
stuff is difficult to correct, but when it is 
the result of temperature, it may be eas- 
ily improved or completely corrected by 
giving the goods a treatment in a bath 
of lukewarm water to which a smail 
amount of soap has been added, or even 
a small quantity of tannic acid. 

Where a soft feel or handle of the 
goods is essential, it is common prac- 
tice to add to the dye-bath a small quan 
tity of acetic acid, taking care that the 
dyes selected are not altered in 
by the action of the acid. The use of 
ordinary salammoniac, or even sulphate 
of ammonia, is recommended for the 


room 


shade 


purpose 
THE TWO-BATH METHOD 

Certain classes of cotton warp union 

fabrics that are 

as require 


intended for such uses 
particularly fast 
resist perspiration, milling, 
ete., must be 


colors to 
light, acids, 
with the two-bath 
method, in which case the cotton warp 
is first dyed with dyestuffs of the Imme 
dial group, and subsequently dyeing the 
wool or worsted in a separate bath with 
either chrome colors. In this 
process the wool is protected in the dye 
bath against the action of the chemicals 
necessary for dyeing the Immedial colors 


by means of either glucose or borax 


dv¢ d 


acid or 


For very heavy shades on such goods, 


but more especially shoddy goods that 


are expected to stand both light and 
milling, the reverse of the foregoing 
procedure 1s resorted t The wool is 
dyed with acid or chrome colors and 


then cross-dyed with the sulphur colors 


in a separate bath. These two processes 
of dyeing are of particular interest for 
many classes of cotton warp fabrics but 
more espec ially to those classes of goods 
to resist the action of light and 
such as tops for automobiles, 
and for similar purposes. 

Worsted 


ladies’ 


that are 
' 
weather, 


cheviots, meltons, 
etc., are to be 
according to the general method 
detailed for ordinary unions, and mak 
ing use of the direct dyes, with or with 
out the addition of acid dyes. Linings, 
however, require special attention, since 
they are likely to cause trouble unless 
they are dyed with care, and with thos¢ 
dyes that are best suited for the pur- 
pose. Common linings may be dyed 
with the ‘straight colors in one bath, 
or they may be dyed in the two-bath 
method, which is the one most usually 
employed for the better class of such 
goods. After dyeing, the goods are at 
once run through a second bath contain- 
ing bichrome and sulphuric acid for the 
purpose of making the dyeings faster 
to the influence of steaming and crab- 
bing. ‘ 

During crabbing care should be taken 
that the leaders and covers are dyed and 
treated in exactly the same manner as 
the lining cloth that they cover, other- 
wise defective results will ensue. The 
steaming should be continued only so 
long as the liquor draining off is quite 
colorless, and no longer 


goods, 
costume cloths, 


dyed 


The most useful dyes for linings a 


those of the diazotine and develop g1 
which, when correctly dyed, leave 

ing to be desired in tl 
Che details of 


lie way Of tastne 
this method of dyeit 
are well known and need not be repeat 
that 

using paraphenylene diamine for black 
to have sufficient soda in the bath, am 
to develop 


ed here, other than to observe 


ew a 
as rapidly as possible, since 


if the wool portion of the goods is al 
i 


lowed to remain too long in the 
for that fiber to 
a brownish hue 
removed 


batl 
there is a tendency 
sume that cannot read 
ily be 

For dyeing lining cloth and simila 
to be had b 
work on a jig or pad 
\s a rule, 
better opportunity to inspect the clot] 
during its dyeing than the pad 


fabrics the best results are 
performing the 


ding machine the jig afford 


AFTER-TREATMENT Ot 


GOODS 


The subject of after-treatment is 


of the most important that should 

ceive attention from the dyer Phi 
most common method of after-treat 
ment is to apply salts of chrome to tl 


goods, which has the property ot greatl 
washing at 


after-treatment witl 


increasing the fastness to 
milling, while an 
salts of copper, such as bluestone, in 
creases the fastness of the 
light. It is readily 


combination of 


dyeings t 
then, that 1 
the salts of bo 


seen 


pro 1 
pre pe ! 


of these metals is made and applied te 
the cloth the fastness of the dyeins 
may be so improved as to meet alm 

every requirement Lt should b ré 
membered, however, that all dyes 

able for cotton warp-woolen cloth dys 
ing are not adapted fot etallic ait 

treatment, and tests or imqutt houk 


be made before using them 


Formaldehyde 1s an importait 


treatment agent, and finds its wide 
upon many of the direct blacks. It ma 
be used in connection with chrome 
the proportion of 2/3 formaldehyde 

1/3 chrome together with 3/3 of 


acid. Usual dyeings require about 4 


cent. of the mixturt 


[The most satisfactory results in the 
dveing of the several class¢ of good 
amount o! 


s during the pre 


referred to depend upon the 


care given to the piece 


maratory scourge tit 


proce SCS of 


| 
\ final wash after 
that all trac 


{ 1 ] 1 
of soap or other grease and oils shoul 


washing, and also to the 


SSary 


dyeing It is nec 
be removed trom the piece s before dy 
ing, as every spot or streak due to thet 
is only magnified when the good ( 
removed from the dry room 


Bleaching Artificial Silk 
This fiber is not easy to bleach and at 
the same leave it in a perfectly 
condition for knit 
The most satisfactory results are 


time 
sound weaving or 
ting. 
obtained by making use of a bleaching 
powder solution containing from % t 
1 gram of active chlorine per liter (7 
to 14 grains to the quart). The skeins 
are immersed cold and kept cold dut 
ing the progress of the bleaching until 
the proper degree of whiteness is ob 
tained through a very 
weak acid bath, and afterward through 
a weak solution of bisulphite of soda t 
destroy the last trace of chlorine, agai 


Rinse, pass 


rinse and wasl 
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r House id Laboratories Wheat Starch Factories 


I r Pr icts Grain Storage Flour Mill Corn Starch Factory Powe al 
we York THE HURON MILLING CO. wees 
HARBOR BEACH, MICH. Boston 


Boston 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE WHEAT AND CORN STARCHES 


Gluten Products, Glue Substitutes, Gums 
We Have Originated and Developed a Number of New Products Which 
Meet Special Requirements, as Unmodified Starches Cannot Do, for 


TEXTILE FINISHING, PRINTING AND SIZING 


Make One Tentering Machine do the 
Work of Two or Three 


Hot dry air is the best drying medium; the higher the tem- 
perature the more effective the medium. 









Tenter machines operated by the Kemp System of Hot Air 
Blast, produce double and treble the output obtained from 
tenters heated by the ordinary means, and thoroughly and 
uniformly tenter the cloth. 
No blower, fan or compressor 
used, no air ducts or other large 
sheet metal piping. <A strong 
blast of air directed against the 
goods at any desired tempera- 
ture from 200° Fahr. to 1000 
Fahr. 

Lowest possible operating costs 


per 1000 yards. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED 
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| nprecedented Conditions in Men’s Wear 


No Guide for Action with Unusual 


Merchandising 


7 lack of precedent has 
L been the outstanding feature of 
for 1916. Al- 
abnormal condi 
s brought about by the war for a 
or more, manufacturers have had 
or no guide for developments that 
occurred and no means of know 
what to predict as the outcome of 
sual conditions. As a consequence 
re has been a lack of uniformity in 
merchandising of fabrics and an un- 
ainty as to whether policies adopted 
would be profitable or otherwise. Cer- 
tain lines of conduct which at the time 
ared to be almost unjustifiable have 
worked out to the best interest of all 
concerned, while old-time methods of 
conservatism have proved to be un- 
vailing under the conditions that ob- 
ned, which demanded a change of a 
lical nature. 


wear market 
experiencing 


men’s 


ugh 


MAINTENANCE OF VALUES 


(one 


of the most vital problems which 
manufacturer and the selling agent 
been obliged to consider during 
year and which is present in full 
to-day is concerning the mainte- 
of high values on merchandise. 
The outcome of the business experience 
of the year would seem to indicate that 
the demand from consumers of the 
country has been more than sufficient to 
take care of the purchases on the part 
of men’s wear buyers, enabling them to 
go out of the year in clean condition 
as far as stocks are concerned. In the 
determination of possibilities of obtain- 
ing high prices the wholesale clothier 
made a most excusable error. It was 
natural that he should feel that in view 
the abnormal advance which he was 
bliged to pay for the merchandise that 
was his raw material he would be con- 
ed by a lessened demand for his 
product in the shape of clothes and that 
would be impractical to expect his 
clientele could take anything like the 
al quantity of garments that he 
had been in the habit of selling on a 
much lower basis. This conclusion was 
| at because of the acknowledged 
necessity of advancing the price of gar- 
ment ranges to compensate for the 


nance 


tront 


arri ( 


ere generally prevailing. 


FEAR OF SPECULATION 


vas not until the opening of the 

ig veight season in the summer of 
1916 that the problem of abnormal 
IT ecame such a momentous one in 
of the men’s wear selling 
igent and the clothier. There had been 
sually brisk demand for mer- 
Buyers had become convinced 
ause of the inability to secure 
gor from abroad there would be a 
in the domestic market, and 
re it was incumbent upon them 
re the greatest amount of goods 
ild handle. This belief was en- 
by the attitude of the manufac- 
nd his representative. With the 
developed as soon as lines 
ened it was found necessary in 
it majority of instances for the 
oO revise his orders—something 
been regarded as peculiarly the 
tive of the buyer. It was found, 
that it would be impossible to 


( es 





hig level of piece goods quotations ’ 


Methods Resulting 
take care of the demand without lop 
ping off a certain proportion of the 


business that was offered immediately 
upon the announcement of prices. This 
had its natural effect in inducing the 


buyer to place orders that were larger 
than he had been in the habit of giving 
in order that he might be assured of 
delivery of sufficient quantity for his 
needs. This condition continued until 
it reached the point where there was a 
fear not only on the part of selling 
agents, but also of clothiers as well, 
that there had been overbuying. As a 
matter of fact, purchases had been of 
such volume that the clothier was com- 
pelled to adopt unusual expedients to 
finance them. The borrowing of money 
of considerable amounts, as well as the 
sale of goods to second hands was re- 
sorted to, and in not a few instances 
cancellations were reported in the be- 
lief that such action was imperative as 
a result of the stocks on order. Also 
there developed a general tendency to 
remain out of the market in order that 
by such an attitude effect upon prices 
might be secured in favor of the buyer. 
This resulted in certain mills, especially 
those engaged on _ worsteds, being 
obliged to operate their machinery only 
in part, notwithstanding the very gen- 
eral buying of the clothing trade. 


THE UNEXPECTED HAPPENS 


It was a peculiar denouement, how- 
ever, that the expectations of the cloth- 
ier, both in regard to the sale of the 
merchandise he had bought and the pos- 
sibility of further operations at a cheaper 
price level were not fulfilled. It was 
found that it was possible to distribute 
merchandise to the retailer in the form 
of manufactured garments at an in 
creased figure, based on the additional 
cost of fabrics at first hand. While, in- 
stead of producing the expected effect 
in the piece goods market, by remaining 
indifferent to the situation, the clothier 
discovered, much to his surprise, that the 
tendency was constantly upward. Can- 
cellations immediately stopped and ad- 
ditional orders were placed with a con- 
tinued healthy demand from the retail 
clothier and a depletion of stocks to a 
point that made the wholesaler eager for 
operations on another season, Conse- 
quently demand was as keen as at the 
beginning of the light-weight season 
when the manufacturer was prepared to 
show samples of overcoatings for fall 
of 1917. The resulting business has been 
unprecedented in its manner of accom- 
plishment. The lack of formal openings 
and the amount of transactions in spite 


of this absence of formal action have 
been features that have characterized 
the preliminary stages of the heavy- 


weight season. It is very evident that a 
similar experience with regard to the 
necessity of revising orders is being wit 
nessed at the present time. A good deal 
of criticism has been levelled at selling 
agents who have taken orders that mean 
that the product of the mills they repre 
sent is largely oversold, resulting in the 
necessity of cancellations on their part 
With those mills and their representa- 
tives who have made a systematic deter 
mination of the size of their product and 
have restricted orders consistently to a 
(Continued on page 190) 


_ All Wool Manufactures Show Great Strength 








Dress Goods Values Appreciate Steadily 


A Year of Increasing Costs and of Mar- 


ket 
ONDITIONS of high material cost, 


C scarcity and high 


nd inability to 


Uneertainties 


price of labor 
plants to thei 
all had their in 
fluence upon the marketing of women’s 
wear to the same dgree that 


the men’s 


operate 


maximum capacity have 


was ap 


parent in market. It 


wear 
has been a year of unusual experiences 
and unprecedented Natu 
rally has been 
had to be 
guidance 
into the 
comparative absence of 
been more of a 


conditions 
business 
policies have 
with little 
insight 


the conduct of 
dithcult and 
worked out 
precedent or 
The 


has 


trom 
future. 
imports 
factor in this divi 
sion of the textile industry than in any 
other, because the influence of foreign 
goods upon the home market has in the 
past been the prime factor in deter 
mining the price of the domestic prod 
uct It should not be assumed that 
imports have fallen off altogether due 
to the war, but the shrinkage in the re 
ceipts of women’s fabrics has 
marked. For the ten months 
ending October, 1916, the value of wool 
dress goods imported was $1,175,251, as 
compared with $2,803,036 for the same 
period during the previous year, and 
$8,546,363 for 1914. Naturally the 
shrinkage in yardage was much greater 
than in value, owing to the high prices 
of merchandise. As a matter of fact, 
the lessened amount of dress goods im 
ports is much more apparent than in 
men’s wear. The total value of the lat- 
ter for the same period was $5,810,021 
compared with $5,911,984 in 1915, the 
latter a shrinkage from $13,938,481 in 
1914. Of course the imports of dress 
goods were confined almost entirely to 
those for England, the decline in Ger- 
man goods being from half a million 
dollars in 1915 and from $1,468,760 in 


1914 


wear 


been ve ry 


INCREASING EXPORTS 


It is impossible to give any accurate 
idea the volume of export trade 
which has developed in women’s wear 
fabrics since the war started, because 
the figures are combined with others, 
including war orders for 
cloths and civilian orders under the 
basket clause of “all manufac 
tures of wool.” It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that a very fair proportion of this 
total consists of fabrics 
The increase of 


of 


uniform 


othe r 


women’s wear 


for civilian purposes 


this item is from $18,881,871 in 1915, 
where a very considerable quantity 
must have consisted of deliveries on 


war orders, to $23,950,850 during the 
ten months ending October, 1916. 
When it is realized that war contracts 
were largely completed in 1915, the sig- 


nificance of this increase can be under- 
stood. Further importance may be at- 
tached to the total mentioned above 


when it is considered that the bulk of 
export trade in women’s wear fabrics 
has consisted of comparatively cheap 
goods, so that aggregate values repre- 
sent a larger aggregate in yards than 
would be the case were the merchan- 
dise of higher grade 

Considerable variation of opinion ex- 
ists regarding the possibility of main- 
taining the foothold in foreign markets 
after the war. It is appreciated that 
it will be more difficult to continue busi- 
with foreign markets in lines of 


ness 


in 


Many 


wool 


Directions 
manufacture than in cotton, for 
the likelihood of competition from for 
eign manutacturers 1s greater, while the 
possibility of demand is restricted to a 
smaller variety of fabrics. Staples have 
naturally formed the bulk of this ex 


port business, and it is only upon this 
class of merchandise that a continuing 
trade can be expected. Attempts have 


been made to extend export outlets on 
fancy fabrics, but so far as known these 
efforts have been unsuccessful. Cotton 
warp serges have been the most in evi- 
dence, but the increasing cost of cot 
ton yarns is making it difficult to offer 
fabrics which will meet the 
ments of the foreign buyers 

demand from the home trade 
of such an extent that with the im 
possibility of keeping machinery in full 
operation there has been great difficulty 
in making delivery of merchandise ac- 
cording to the the 


require 
Also tl e 
has been 


wishes ot expor 


buyer. 


STYLE IMPORANT FACTOR 


In women’s wear style plays an im 
portant part in deciding the character of 


fabric which will be used 


Che nature 
of the garments worn differs materially 
from season to season and much de 
pends upon the manner in which they 
are worn. Demand for dresses and 


separate skirts as well as coats has been 
particularly large 
as a 


luring the year, and 


consequence the sale of suits has 
suffered very largely. Even in the spring 
season coating fabrics were particularly 


m evidence, while the v dresses 


gue of 
meant an increased demand for silk and 


a relatively small consumption of wool 
fabrics. This was offset by the yardage 
consumed by coats which were more or 
less voluminous. On the other hand, 
the fashion of short skirts decreased 
the volume of fabrics which were it 
up. One feature that had a material 


influence upon the buying of the manu 
facturing trade for the first fall season 
and which may continue as 
the which is 
has been the profuse use of 
trimming 


an influence 


‘or new 


season opening 
fur as a 
Manufacturers of garments 
the investment 
which was necessary in this connection, 
but although protesting against the style 
and the expense to which they were put 
garment manufacturers were 
economize to a 
fabrics to offset 
Nevertheless the 
been agreeably 


have complained at 


obliged to 
their 
this increased outlay. 
garment trade has 
surprised at the com- 
parative ease with which they have been 


certain extent on 


able to market garments on a higher 
price basis than they had ever before 
experienced. It has reflected the buy- 
ing capacity of the country and the 
general prosperity which has been ex 
perienced. Another style tendency 
which has done much in shaping the 


been the desire 
for soft draping goods which have been 


demand for fabrics has 


almost universally used in dresses. To 
a certain extent this has been true of 
coats, but here the influence of outdoor 


sports has been responsible for a vogue 
of rougher fabrics, mostly in solid 
colors 


DYE SITUATION IMPROVES 


Naturally a most important element 


in the manufacture of women’s wear, 
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as in all classes of textiles, has been 
the handicap of scarcity in dyes. Wool 
manufacturers have not been bothered 
as badly as those producing cotton 


fabrics, but nevertheless they have been 


obliged to confine their ranges of shades 
to those available with the coloring ma- 
terials at hand [he various sport 
shades which have been developed have 
been comparatively easy to produce with 


the increased supply of domestic dye 
products, while the availability of vege- 
table dyes has been of special advan- 
tage to dress goods manufacturers. It 
| necessary to make a good 


substitutions and effect some rad 





changes in ranges that the manu 
ure might accommodate himself to 
xigencies of the occasion Con 
g tl difficulties that are co 
fronted with the shutting off of the for 
¢ ( upply producers have 
el ith remark 
able succs ind with comparatively 
small los f time or business It has 
been a matter of considerable congratu 
lation that shade card has come int 
more general use, planned and _ intro- 
duct ( ic interests which has 
he designe ou ly the 
rang oI dyes tha ire veing made 1 
this country 
STRIKES AND EMBARGOES 
| r disturbances ha occurred in 
the ranl f textile manufacturers’ 
operatives, but greater eflect was pro 
duced upon the trade as a whole by the 


prolonged strike among cloak and suit 
The difficulty lasted so long 
that it had a very influence 
upon the demand for spring merchan 
dise, although upon its final settlement 
buyers came into the market with such 
a rush that sellers were practically car 
ried off their feet. This belated demand, 
however, was of unsatisfactory charac 
ter to all concerned, for buyers could not 
secure what they wanted while sellers 
were not justified in bringing out new 
things, for fear that they would not be 
taken, in view of the late deliveries 
which they were obliged to specify. 
DETAILS OF STRIKI 
Views among selling agents differ de 


material 


cidedly regarding the merits of the dis 
pute which caused the break between 
the cloak and suit manufacturer and his 
Cutters claimed that the set- 
tlement should determine whether or not 


operatives. 


they were to control their own business, 
and while in this opinion a good many 
members of the selling trade concurred 
there were those among agents who had 
made a careful study of the situation 
who claimed that the lockout, which was 
announced by the cloakmakers, was un 
justified and was engineered by certain 


of the largest operators as a means of 
forcing certain of their small competi 
tors out of business. If such were the 


plan of leaders in the trade it did not 


seem t6 accomplish the desired result, 
i vhile during the strike considerable 
business was transferred to other mat 
kets, yet in time practically all operations 
were returned to New York and very lit 
tle change in the personnel of the trade 
was effected It was also contended it 
was the ain f certain garment manu 


facturers to bear the piece go ds market 


by producing a situation where buying 

1 }aminimum. As evidence 
that such an attempt was made it was 
learned that certain goods bought by 
New York concerns were sold in other 
markets decidedly below the level at 
which they could be replaced at the time, 


the market having risen materially in the 
interin The effort, if such it was, did 
not produce any lasting effect, however 
for when buyers came into the market 
those who had disposed of their goods 
through intermediaries were bliged to 
pay a much higher level than originally 
i thie enti ] rics 
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Strikes were not of large importance 
as far as mill operatives were con- 
cerned. Inability to secure labor was 
a much more vital factor. High wages 
offered in other industries, especially in 
munition plants, attracted textile labor 
by the wholesale, and even though ad- 
vances of over 30 per cent. were an- 
nounced, it was difficult if not impos- 
sible to keep even a moderate supply for 
any prolonged period. But in certain 
sections, especially in Philadelphia and 
manufacturers were  handi- 
capped by spasmodic outbreaks of va 
rious classes of mill labor. In the ma 
jority of instances it was found expe- 
dient to accede to the demands of the 
operatives, for though as a rule the re- 


vicinity, 


quests for increased wages or for mod 
ification of practice came from only a 
small proportion of the workers, they 
were sufficiently important to cause 
operations in_ practically 
This could hardly be 


afforded where demand was as insistent 


cessation of 
the whole plant 


as it has been during most of the year. 
hese difficulties have led to closer 
unity of action on the part of manu 
facturers, especially in large centers 
Industrial councils have been formed in 
at least three sections, which have for 
their purpose concert of action on the 
question of wages and a more syste 
matic 
These councils also aim to benefit the 
condition of the operative and to con 
feeling that 


method of employing labor 


serve their best interests, 
such a course is in the nature of a good 
investment. 

Embargoes were likewise of a two- 
fold character The most important 
were the restrictions on raw material 
imposed by Great Britain, which affect 
ed seriously the better grades of wool 
and which produced an advancing tend- 
ency during practically the entire year 
Scarcity in desirable qualities of wool 
was a factor which had a most pal- 
pable influence in enhancing the cost of 
manufacture. At times hopes of relief 
were entertained, but for the most part 
these hopes were dashed, and with the 
purchase of the Australian and New 
Zealand clips by the English Govern 
ment, uncertainty as to the amount 
which would be allotted this country 
was a controlling influence at the end 
of the year. But embargoes were not 
confined to raw material. They were 
also laid by domestic railroads on the 
shipment of merchandise, owing to the 
congestion of freight and the lack of 
transportation facilities. This inability 
to move goods acted very adversely up- 
on the conduct of business at various 
times during the year Sellers were 
obliged to adopt unusual expedients in 
order to make deliveries that approxi 
mated the dates desired by customers 
Mills within a moderate distance of 
selling markets resorted to the use of 
an increased number of motor vehicles 
to transport merchandise, which visibly 
increased the cost of production and of 
merchandizing. 

BUSINESS FOR FUTURI 

With the approach of the fall, 1917, 
selling period it was evident that buyers 
were unusually interested in the display 
of the new season’s samples. Demand 
was insistent for the showing of lines, 
even though samples had not been pre 
pared. As important lines were shown 
orders began to be received in large 
volume In certain instances these or- 
ders were so large that it was necessary 
to withdraw samples until account of 
stock could be taken. This freedom of 
operations was in spite of radical ad- 
vances in all kinds of merchandise 
Coatings were the first to be shown and 
the liberal orders on kerseys, and velour 
tvpes as special features were an indi- 
cation of liberal business on other lines, 


especially of a staple character. Busi- 
ness on 36-inch goods shows a tendency 
to increase, while the cotton warp fab- 
ric gives promise of large dimensions 
because of the necessity of bringing out 
fabrics which can be sold at a price. 
Old stocks have been cleaned up in the 
hands of piece goods manufacturers as 
well as supplies on cutters’ shelves, so 
that the large buying does not seem to 
be a matter of speculation, but rather 
prompted by actual requirements, and 
the prospect of continued buying by the 
consumer. There seems no chance of 
any weakening in any division of the 
raw material market, but rather the 
necessity of figuring on an upward tend 
As a result it is predicted that 
current prices on finished goods are 
lower than they will be, and though the 
seller deplores a continued boom mar 
ket with its possible eventual collapse, 


the general advice given is that as 


ency. 


buying as financial conditions 
will allow is justified by the situation, 
both in the primary and secondary mar- 


liberal 


} 
KetS. 
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volume which would not allow them to 
go beyond the limit of their ability to 
roduce, this feature has not been a vital 
problem. Nevertheless it has been a 
dificult matter to restrain buyers to 
their ordinary purchases and to deter- 
mine ahead of time just how much each 
individual operator could have. Natur- 
ally there have been more or less heart- 
burnings on the part of the buyer who 
felt that he was discriminated against 
in favor of some competitor who he be- 
lieved was securing an advantage in ob- 
taining a larger amount of merchandise 
than he was himself. There have been 
instances, comparatively few in number, 
where it has been proven that the temp- 
tation to secure higher prices has led 
sellers to refuse deliveries to certain 
buyers and later to accept orders at a 
higher figure on the same merchandise 
from others who were willing to pay 
an advance. For the most part, how 
ever, the difficult situation in the light- 
weight season was solved without undue 
friction between the buyer and the seller 
and the experience thus gained will be 
of material value in settling the prob- 
lems of the current season. 


PROFITS NOT ABNORMAITI 


Naturally with the constantly increas- 


ing level 


of prices on piece goods to a 
point that made certain quotations ap 
pear prohibitive it was the opinion of 
buyers that enormous profits were being 
secured by the piece goods manufac 
turer \ careful survey of the situa- 
tion, however, would seem to indicate 
that this was not the case. It may be 
taken as a statement that will not bear 
contradiction that in spite of an unusual 
demand which has comprehended prac- 
tically all lines, though being centered 
to a marked extent on a few, machinery 
in the wool manufacturing plants of this 
country has not been run to a point ap- 
proximating capacity. 
this are apparent in the scarcity of labor, 


The reasons for 


and the inability to secure operatives 
even at material wage advances. It is 
estimated that the advance in the wages 
of woolen mill operatives has been in 
creased during the vear on an average 
of 35 per cent., and this increase was 
from a level that was not at low ebb 
Notwithstanding this attention 
to the demands of the operative the lure 
of high wages in munition plants and 
other industrial enterprises connected 
with war demands made it impossible to 
maintain the full supply of hands in the 
ordinary run of textile plants. The 


before. 
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scarcity has been observable not so mu 
in the skilled overseer and operati 
but rather among the ordinary 4d 
hands without whom the weaver and t 
overseer could not conduct their ope: 
tions. The amount of machinery s| 
down as a result of labor scarcity diff 
in different localities. The problem 
been particularly acute in large cit 
and especially in cetters adjacent 
large munition plants. The iso! 
mill, around which a community 
grown up, was affected to a 
smaller degree because of the lack 
outside competition. But the additi: 
ost of production, because of th 
ability to operate to capacity, is an 
ment in the situation that has | 
most radical effect upon the restri 
of profits, to say nothing of th 
reased cost of materials Vhil 
advances in dyestuffs have been 
mous, yet there have been a good 
elements of cost which are of g2 
importance than this character of 
plies. The amount of dye used as 
pared with the rest of the materia 
a yard of wool goods is inconsider 
so that it does not form the import 
factor that other costs have assumed 


RAW MATERIAL COSTS 


Raw material advance has been 
most potent influence in reducing 
margin of profit during the year. | 
stantly increasing cost of wool and yart 
has brought about a condition that u 
ordinary circumstances would be 
garded as prohibitive. In fact, 
few instances these costs have resulted 
in a determination to close plants u 
conditions become more normal on 
ground that it is impossible to distribute 
merchandise on such a_ cost level 
These instances, however , are ver} 
small in number, and are only on th 
highest class of merchandise. In a good 
many instances it is evidently the policy 
of manufacturers to accept philosophi 
cally the reduced demand which may 
result from the increased prices they 
are obliged to ask without attempting 
to reduce the standard of their merchan 
dise. This attitude is adopted with the 
idea that a maintenance of the reputa 
tion for making high-class merchandise 
will stand the manufacturer in good 
stead when conditons again approacl 
the normal and the buyer is more con 
cerned about the quality of goods which 
he purchases. 

In this connection it is interesting t 
note that the position of the distributo: 
of a finished article is usually more de 
sirable than that of the manufact 
of merchandise that is converted 
a different shape or condition either 1 
his hands or after it leaves them. Thus 
the retail clothier is not confronted | 
the same problems as the wholesaler 
the manufacturer of goods. Huis costs 
have not increased to the same 
and his position is more enviabl 
either of the manufacturing elem 
the situation, especially in view 
ability to secure the increase 
tinal consumer. 


VALUE OF WAR CONTRACTS 


The volume of business obta 
wool manufacturers from the nat: 
war during the year 1916 was 
than during the preceding veat 
true that in many instances the 
tion of contracts taken in 1915 ex le 
for a number of months into tl 
just passed. Additions to this 
f business were few and far 
as it became apparent to Englis! 
facturers that they were in a posit 
take care of the needs. not 
own troops, but of the armies 


Allie S 


upon the 


Therefore they made 


authorities that 
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wuld be given to native manufacturers 
ther than to those in this country. It 


was early in the year that this decision 


s made, as a result of the contention 
British producers, with the conse- 
nce that certain contracts which were 
but consummated were canceled and 
further business was placed. 
LESSONS OF THESE CONTRACTS 
hat the total aggregate of war con- 
ts had a very appreciable effect upon 
independent attitude of domestic 
nufacturers throughout the year, can 


be doubted. A good many lessons 


were learned in the fulfillment of these 


rs that were of value in the conduct 
lomestic business. The advisability 


curing a fair margin of profit was 


the least of these lessons. In the 
days of the war business, con- 
tracts were accepted which showed little 


) profit and on certain of these it 
iid material losses resulted. When 
contracts were first offered the in 

was in a very depressed condi 
nd business taken with the 
f operating machinery that other 
vould have to be shut down. As 


Was 


stic demand increased, however. 
such an attitude no longer prevailed and 
the later orders netted a ve ry substantial 


margin. They also taught the desirabil 
ity of operating in large volume on a 
small number of styles and construc- 
and this has not been lost sight of 
subsequent operations of the year 


WOOLENS VS. WORSTEDS 


While the light-weight season is not 
regarded as especially favorable for the 
demand for wool goods, there was a 
decided trend in this direction during 
the light-weight season of 1916, owing 
largely to the abnormal prices that were 
made necessary by the increased cost of 
worsted wools and consequently of 
worsted yarns. Naturally, this tend- 
ency grew in extent and intensity as 
the time approached for the opening of 
the current heavy-weight season. As a 
the volume of business 
done on overcoating lines for the next 
heavy-weight selling period has been 
unprecedentedly large and will inter- 
fere very materially with the produc 
tion on wool suitings, as many mills are 
already overcoatings and 
cannot show their regular lines in suit- 
ing fabrics 


consequence 


sold up on 


HOPE FOR WORSTEDS 

There is a growing belief, however, 
that the buyer is to increase his pur- 
chases of worsteds as the season pro- 
gresses, especially in view of the knowl- 
edge that the woolen machinery of this 


country, although largely increased, 
cannot begin to take care of the 
clothiers’ demands as a whole. There 


lore, notwithstanding the high prices of 
and the probability of even 
greater advances in the future, the out 
for increasing activity in the 
tter line, 

urse, the 
as ought 


worsteds 


high cost of 
about the 
iInging out lines of 
. fact which 
the light-weight 


product 
necessity of 
worsted 
appar 
and 
hich shows even greater evidence for 
the | of 1917. The intrinsic merit 
cs is naturally reduced in order 
out a line ata price It is not 
however, that there will be 

e lowering of merit as when 

n worsted formerly came into 
because of the unfavorable 

of its construction. Many 

t had absolutely discarded the 
otton have again adopted this 
ultcrant, but in many instances they 
confronted with inability to 
iaterial, while the high prices 
varn suitable for use in these 
e interfered with production 
ge a scale as many anticipated 


cotton 
was very 


season 
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Substitutes Reflect High Raw Material Prices 


Demand from Wool Manufacturers Greater 


Than Ordinary 
ERIODS of extreme activity consti 
tuting a boom market have been fol 
lowed during the year by situations of 
unusual quiet and lethargy. Naturally, 
the substitute market takes on an atti- 
tude of activity as preparations are made 
for a specific selling period, and after 
these preparations are concluded it is 
only natural and inevitable that there 
should be a succession of quiet weeks 
or months. It is inevitable that 
lines of substitutes 


also 


prices on general 


must follow not only the course of the 


piece goods markets, but also of 
There 


the abnormal conditions of the war when 


raw 


naterial have been times under 


there was not this close observance of 
relations between the various divisions 
ot the market, but these were isolated 


instances which simply go to prove the 
rule that one division is dependent upon 
another for its general price tendency 


WOOLEN DEMAND A FACTOR 


With the general trend of 
the part ot 


request on 
piece goods buyers toward 
wool fabrics there has naturally been an 
substitute materials. 
Their use in worsted goods is reduced 
to a minimum, while the manufacture 


of wool goods, combined with the high 


increased call for 


prices of wool and yarns made for in 
creasing consumption of material with 
which to adulterate or cheapen fabrics. 
rhe which so 
many clothiers adopted successfully has 
given way during the last year or two 
to a demand for manipulated fabrics in 
order to secure merchandise that could 
be sold at a price. While in the wor 
sted this has meant increased 
use of yarns, for the manufac- 
ture of cotton worsteds, it has meant a 
much larger absorption of shoddy and 
manipulated stock in woolen mills which 
formerly did not employ anything but 
wool or woolen yarn. While it has been 
a marked feature of the situation that 
the buyer has been able to distribute 
fabrics at an increasingly high level, yet 
at the same time there has been neces- 
sary a certain amount of manipulation 
and cheapening of goods to meet the 
varied demands of the trade for lines 
entering into manufactured garments of 
a medium and low variety 


slogan of “all-wool” 


division 
cotton 


DECREASED PRODUCTION 


It is probable that a smaller amount 
of substitutes, both rags and shoddy, has 
changed hands the year than 
might have been expected from the very 
substantial trend toward the 
ot manufacture in this connection 


during 


necessities 
An 
important element which has tended to 
bring about this demand has 
been the inability of manufacturers to 


lessened 


keep their plants in operation to full ca 
pacity. Labor scarcity has been a prime 
factor in causing a decreased produc 
tion in spite of demand that would seem 
to make necessary the operation of ma- 
chinery to its full capacity. When the 
manufacturer must figure on running 


only a comparatively small portion of 
his plant he does not provide himself 
with a volume of 


take 


stock bie enough to 
care of all his machinery 


LESS EXPORT TRADE EVIDEN1 
The very appreciable volume of busi 
for 


not 


ness transacted the previous year 
the account of foreign buyers was 
maintained to its full extent during 
1916. This does not mean that exports 
were of a negligible size for the record 
of rag exports for the first ten months 
of 1916 shows a total of 7,828,666 pounds 
valued at $896,632, but when quantities 


are compared the total shipments for 


and 


Produces Seareity 

1915 indicate the much larger business 
for the ten months of that year 
this 


During 
15,488,981 
$1,- 


period a volume of 
valued at 


These com 


pounds of woolen 
208,788 were sent 


rags, 
abroad 
the in 
creased values during the period unde 
review, for the total in 
dollars cents did not show the de 
crease that was apparent in weight 


parative figures also indicate 
comparatively 


and 


WAR ORDER SPECULATION 


In 1915 there was considerable specu 
lation on clips of order 
hese were held with the expectation ot 


war goods 
irge advances being paid for the use 


of manufacturers who obtain 


still further 


were to 
contracts. In all cases this 
did not 


Not only was it found that specifications 


peculation prove successful 


alled for a minimum amount of sub 


stitute stock, to enter goods destined fot 
foreign army consumption, but ther: 
vas not the continuance of these wat 


While mills 
engaged in the fulfillment of con 
tracts up to May or June in certain in 
stances, this activity represented busi 
1915, and in i 
stances orders were completed early in 
the year. 


orders that was expected. 


were 


taken in 


ness 


many in 
The decision of England’s au 
thorities to place orders among native 
manufacturers for the supplying of the 
British 
their Allies eliminated the possibility of 
further business 


\rmy, as well as the troops ot 


with American manu 
facturers, and consequently stopped any 
trading that might have been effected on 
account of these orders. It 
one time that the 
with Mexico would large de 
mand for substitute materials, but while 
the orders on uniform cloth were slight 


ly larger than during a normal period, 


was felt at 
anticipated trouble 


cause a 


they called for comparatively little 
adulterant and therefore were not 
sources of interest to dealers in sub- 


stitute materials. 


PRICES CLIMB ABNORMALLY 


Many times it was predicted that the 
top of the substitute market had been 
reached, only to find that figures quoted 
were very cheap as compared with sub- 
sequent levels. This situation made for 
a diminution of profits as far as dealers 
were concerned. Frequently sales were 
made below replacement levels, and the 
dealer found not only that he had to pay 
a higher figure than was thought pos- 
sible at the time sales were made, but 
also that it was a matter of great dif 
ficulty to secure desired qualities. This 
is particularly true in the case of solid 
colors which were particularly desirable 
in view of the scarcity and difficulty of 
dyestuffs. The such 
stock enabled the manufacturer of piec 


securing use of 
goods to conserve his supply of coloring 
matter and thus 
\pril there was 
showed 


reduce his costs. In 
a period when prices 
decline. Holders of 


stocks became scared at the possibility 


material 


of depreciation in their holdings and en 
deavored to amount of 
This condition, how 
and with 
distress lots 
which were taken more freely than was 
anticipated, prices again became strong 


market a fair 
supplies on hand. 
ever, did not last 


the absorption of 


very long, 


certain 


ind the tendency once more was toward 
higher prices. It soon became evident 
that there was to be a shortage in sup 
plies, confirmation of which was ob- 
tained in the inability to obtain women’s 
wear clips from the manufacturing trade 
during the prolonged 
strike of operatives. With one or two 
isolated exceptions, of which the above 


progress of a 


(755) 191 
period was one, another occurring in 


\ugust, when smaller dealers attempted 
to realize at 15 to 20 per cent. below the 
market, and found that their largest 
competitors were more than willing to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
secure material at such a figure, the 
trend of quotations was steadily upward 


PIECE GOODS INFLUENCIH 


With the opening of the light-weight 
ason at mid-year there resulted a rush 
operate on the part of buyers that 


culminated in what was regarded at th 
nie is decided spec ul ition Lhe 


of trading was of such proportions that 


t was feared it would be impossible to 
ce the transactions and as a ns¢ 

CK there were m ess ( lk 

> i >» A ndit 1 idl A i 1 
substitute marl \ ‘ sult 

It ( TS were s made e ft 
‘ the responsibility ( lt 
n disc ere ; t he 
eas of the clothiers w ased on an 
r-estimate I ( sut ng wel 

I ( untry ili¢ » § Ss \ 
it a muistak i el e 1 
neelling any portion of the merchandi 

The result w that unsuces 
vere made t iy back 
l of the material that d been can 
eled and the market increased in 
strength and activity, resulting in a mor 
lecided demand for substitutes 

With the approach of tl heavy 
weight season the fear that high prices 
tf material and increased cost t pre 
duction would militate igainst fre 
movement of merchandise was dispelled 


is lines were gradually opened or buyers 
into the market 
lotment 


came for an al 
without any 


As it 
dent that another brisk season, especially 


isking 
of goods formal 
pening being made became evi 


on overcoatings, was to be witnessed 
buyers began te operate in earnest, with 
the result that prices advanced radically 
and a scarcity developed that 


dence at the present time 


is In ey 


Shoddy manufacturers commenced t 
do an advance business and secured 
premiums on nearby deliveries. Un 


at almost 
prohibitive prices, while new clips wer: 
in such small supply that advances wert 
the order of the day. Naturally, cloth 
realizing the held their 
clippings for very high figures and yet 
dealers found it necessary to pay asking 
order to 


graded stocks were soon held 


ers situation, 


prices in have any supply on 
hand. The advance in shoddy, while 
radical was not as great as in rags. But 


notwithstanding the radical appreciation 
of the latter, few cancellations resulted 
as a consequence ot the election \s an 
mstance of the 


increase, it may he 


stated that rags which normally wer: 
quoted al 15 to 18 were sold as high 
Ss dhe Blue worsteds were at the ab 
normally high figure of 40c. to 45« 
Che advance in shoddy at this period did 


not amount to more than 10 per cent 
Naturally at this high level rag dealers 
were in a quandary both with regard to 
their purchases and their sal \lso 
the high figures had material effect 
upon manufacturers who, although they 
realized the possibility of still higher 
levels, did not feel warranted in stockir 
up at current quotations 

Chis is the situation to-day and it 
helieved that in not a few instances 

ect oods manufacturers will need 
considerably more stock to carry them 
through the season, on which there is 
every evidence that they will have to 
pay a constantly increasing pric \ 
scarcity in many directions appear 
very apparent and dealers look for 
even greater restriction of supplies in 
the futur It has been difficult to s 
cure desirable qualities and with a 


product of less merit the 


Age of rags 1S likely to be 


general aver 


seduced 
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United States Worsted Co's 


Hold the center of attraction 


HERE are very few concerns in the United 
States which have been able to maintain the 
high standard of superiority which marks the 
Uswoco Fabrics manufactured by this company. 





The conditions which have surrounded the manufacture of 
textiles had been anticipated by us, and we had made ample 


provisions to meet the demands of the most exacting trade. 


We are now producing, as heretofore under the present 
management, the most dependable worsted and woolen 
Uswoco Fabrics. 
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ANDREW ADIE, Pres. 
JOHN SIMSON, Vice-Pres. 
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New York Office and Salesroom, 
257-261 Fourth Ave. 
J.B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent 
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Scarcity Features F oreign Substitutes 


Anxiety to Secure Stocks Boosts Prices 


to Abnormal Levels 


Most Grades 


on 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Dewsbury, Eng., Dec. 7 
I reviewing the business of this the 
eavy woolen district of Yorkshire 
for the year almost at a close, one scarce- 
ly knows what to write as circumstances 
have changed so much and so rapidly. 
The year opened out with all the fac- 
torics working as had been the case dur- 
ing the last months of the previous year. 
Government orders for blankets and 
cloth kept our local factories in full 
work and overtime was the rule. Civilian 
business was also in good shape and 
the demand from overseas was fairly 
much larger orders could have 
been taken had circumstances allowed. 
\s the months passed by national re- 
quirements became more and more ac- 
centuated, until at the present time fully 
three-fourths of the product of our local 
mills is for the Armies of the Allies. 
Orders that were at this time last year 
in process of work in a neutral country 
have this past few months been placed 
in our Own country, no doubt to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

Prices of the small proportion of 
civilian goods that have been and are 
now being produced have advanced ma- 
terially. It is not so much to-day a 
question of price, but when can the 
goods be delivered, and it is a well 
known fact that not a few of our mills 
are many months behind in their deliv- 
eries owing to the exigencies of the 
situation. For months orders have been 
turned down or held in abeyance and 
makers are not to-day prepared to quote 
unless they have the raw materials on 
hand. The most important factor in the 
situation is the question of labor, and 
notwithstanding help has been imported 
from other districts, there is still a 
shortage in certain departments. At the 
moment arrangements are being made 
which are to a certain extent satisfac- 
tory and will no doubt improve as time 
moves along. 


brisk ; 


SOMBRE SHADES PREVAIL 

Owing to the great scarcity of dye- 
stuffs, what civilian goods have been 
put on the market have been of sombre 
shades and simple design, dark grays 
predominating. Black and white effects 
ina variety of designs have been made 
up. Owing to the fact that so many 
men are now with the colors the call for 


overcoatings during the past season has 


been a poor one, but its place has been 
taken by the call for fine quality, fine 
laced cloths for women’s wear, and 


they in turn have largely replaced the 
ashmere varieties which used to be im- 
in large quantities from France. 
ar attention, where possible, has 
been paid to this particular quality of 


ported 
Parti 


cloth and with great success, and in a 
great variety of shades and colors, made 
trom natural shoddy. At the same 
time colors have not been guaranteed as 
In the past, but have been sold as the 
best that could be offered. In the raw 
Material trade remarkable changes have 
taken place. January found us with a 
Seneral scarcity of stock, and as a 


Natural consequence prices were forced 
remarkable degree until in Feb- 
rices were at their zenith for al- 

most kinds of stock, new or -old, 
nards or softs best, medium and low 
id all participated in the high 
vatues realized. Advances of 200 or 
WW per cent. were not uncommon until 
ecame positively dangerous, and 
lealers who had realized on their 
eld aside, content to wait until 











a change came round. They had not 
long to wait, for early in March prices 
broke away in most lines. Some dealers 
lost their heads and realized as best 
they could. No doubt some of those 
who had to join the colors and were 
bound to sell out were in a measure to 
blame for this slump, for a few weeks 
prices went down steadily until the fall 
was arrested. Then in certain quarters 
buying set in and values began to stiffen 
and during the summer months slowly 
but surely advanced. In certain lines 
values were for months stationary, but 
as fall approached most lines stiffened 
up. 
SCARCITY AGAIN NOTED 

As summer passed and autumn came 
along it was on all sides noticed that 
supplies were diminishing, not only do- 
mestic, but from overseas. During the 
current year smaller quantities have 
come along than for many years past, 
owing, of course, to the war. Germany 
in pre-war times used to ship us regu- 
larly one thousand tons per month, and 
3elgium about one-third of this quan- 
tity, but for two years past, of course, 
nothing has come along, and we have 
had to depend on France, Holland, and 
the United States to meet our needs, 
From France this past four months, ow- 
ing to various reasons the shipments 
have been very much reduced, and are 
not likely for a long time to come to be 
anywhere near the average of the last or 
previous year. Holland has been very 
iregular in her shipments, and then only 
certain lines have come along; a large 
proportion of the best qualities have 
been retained for their own mills needs. 
From the United States up to about two 
months ago shipments were on a small 
scale. Recently a few large lots have 
come forward, but again we understand 
owing to the rapid fise in prices in that 
market shipments are again limited. 


EFFECT OF HIGH FREIGHTS 

High freights have had a very bad 
effect during the year on the trade gen- 
erally, and the very low qualities have 
not been shipped along with the better 
lines as is usually the case in a general 
consignment. Goods now selling at 
three cents per pound cannot stand a 
freight the same as a line realizing twen 
ty-five cents, and no relief can be ef- 
fected for a long time ahead. The ex- 
port trade during the year has been, un- 
der the circumstances, very good indeed 
From this market two of our Allies have 
had a large amount of stock, and two or 
taken freely 
were not in 


also have 
lines that 


three neutrals 
the better lines 
demand at home. It has been necessary 
to apply for license before anything 
could be shipped, so that domestic re- 
quirements have been fully safeguarded. 
Shoddy, as well as rags, are still in good 
demand for overseas, and one or two 
neutrals who formerly got good supplies 
from Germany are still asking for more. 


DOMESTI 

The most marked feature of the trade 
during the year has been the supply of 
domestic stock. Never in the history of 
the trade has so much been collected and 
put on the market. It is quite evident 
that the housewife has come to appre- 
ciate the fact that 
kinds are valuable, 


STOCK LARGE 


woolen rags of all 
and more care has 
been taken of them. They have not, as 
was the many quarters, burnt 
them, but put them aside, and when they 


hav = 


case in 


accumulated sold them and _ ben- 


efited not only themselves, but many 
skirted stock in hands was put on the 
manure heap, but to-day it is quite a dif- 
ferent story. All over the British Isles 
the junk man has been strongly in evi- 
dence; corners have been cleaned out, 
and great care has been taken all round 
to conserve a valuable article of com- 
merce that will stand the country in 
good stead when the war is over. 

Another marked feature of the trade 
has been the conservation of army goods 
both in new and old, and arrangements 
are now in progress whereby before 
long makers of army cloths will have 
ample supplies of raw materials. Owing 
to the scarcity of dye wares all kinds 
of rags and shoddies of a natural color, 
such as blacks, blues, greens, browns 
have advanced very much in value until 
to-day higher prices than ever are be- 
ing paid for these lines, especially blacks. 
Goods whose color is not a straight one 
have not the same kind of call, and 
white and light stock in most lines and 
in old articles have not participated in 
the general advance or demand. Dye- 
ing has been too dear to allow these to 
be used and light cloths have been at a 
discount. 

AUCTION SALES EXTENSIVE 

The auction sales during the year have 
been scenes of unusual activity. Enor- 
mous quantities of domestic stock have 
been sent in for sale; consignments that 
formerly went direct to the local graders 
have drifted into the auction rooms and, 
as a rule, higher prices have been paid 
than in the open market. Extensive 
premises have been erected to meet with 
this increased trade. The commission 
business has been extremely limited, for 
more direct dealing has been the rule 
than ever before, and in many ways the 
trade generally has seen the most un- 
looked-for developments. 

After the war we shall see many 
changes, and in many directions. To 
the regret of many, some of those who 
a few months ago were actively engaged 
in the trade have made the supreme sac- 
rifice and laid down their lives for their 
country, and no doubt some recognition 
of the fact will be made at the proper 
time. Quite recently many of those who 
are left at home have showed their gen- 
erosity in providing two magnificent mo- 
tor ambulances for use in Italy. A sum 
of about fifteen thousand dollars has 
been subscribed, and the gifts are al- 
most ready for use at the front. 


SPECULATION RIFE 

Taken as a whole, the year has been 
the most eventful ever known. Much 
money has been made, and lost; 
speculation during the early period was 
rife, and it is generally conceded that 
if dealers had not shown extreme anx- 
iety to secure stock, prices would not 
have risen as they did. When a met 
chant secured an order he appeared to 
rush into the market to cover and with 
the inevitable result The _ probability 
was another had a similar order, and 
competition was set up with the inevit- 
able result. One outbid the other, and 
fieures soared 

At the time of writing, it would ap- 
pear, judging from existing signs, as if 


also 


we are in for a period of very high 
prices. Stock is really short, and the 
overseas supplies are considerably re- 
duced. The demand is strong, and the 
close season is upon us; labor, both for 
collections and grading is short; transit 
is also difficult and the country dealer 
is hard to deal with. The situation is 
difficult to handle, as we have no prec- 
edent to guide the trend of events. Judg- 
ment has been scattered to the winds: 
prophesies have gone astray in ali di- 
rections, but those who speculated most 


] ] 


have done the best so far, and on what 


tod) L93 


the future has in store one dare not even 
Day to 
day is the method of the present time, 
and one is inclined to think it the best. 
If one can see a fair margin in a deal— 
sell, and let the future take care of it- 
self. There has always been a supply of 
stock and always will, and prices will 
have to be adjusted accordingly. The 
safe way is to sell only what one has on 
hand, and that is what the majority are 
doing to-day. At times during the year 
orders have been taken, and before de 
livery was effected prices have advanced 
materially and difficulties and loss have 
arisen. However, the experience has 
been useful, and hard lessons have been 
learned in the dearest school. 


think of expressing an opinion. 


MuNGO. 


New Publication 





History OF MANUFACTURES IN THE 
Unirep States, 1607-1860, by Dr. 
Victor S. Clark; 675 pages 7 by 10, 7 
plates; The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D. C 
The main purpose of t 

to extend the 

the economic United 

States. The history was originally in 

charge of Dr. S. N. D. North, formerly 

secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, who was com 
pelled to relinquish it by his duties as 

Director of the Census before beginning 

its actual preparation Dr. Clark 

brought to the work a valuable training 
which is reflected in his careful and 
scholarly analysis of the elements which 
determined the growth of our industries 
down to the Civil War. 
SUBJECT MATTER 

\ large part of the volume is 
devoted to the 

It shows the 


his volume is 


accessible knowledge of 


history of the 


neces 


sarily cotton and wool 


industries. forces, foreign 
as well as local, that have shaped the 
development of American manufactures, 
and the influence of manufacturing on 
our national character and the 
tion of society. The book is 
able presentation of historical data of 
great reference value to the student of 
textile and other branches of manufac 
turing. The following outline 
of the contents: 

Background to 


constitu 
an admir 


gives an 


European Colonial 


Manufactures; British Policy and Co- 
lonial Manufactures; Colonia] Legisla 
tion Affecting Manufactures; Influence 


of Natural 
Manufactures; 
tation and Markets upon Colonial Man 
Prices; The 
Labor to the 
Colonial) Manufactures; 
and Organization of Co 
lonial Manufactures; Con 
temporary Accounts of Colonial Mam 
facturers; The Political Propaganda 
of Home )ndustry and Manufactures 


Colonial 
Transpor 


Resources Upon 
Influence of 


Currency and 


Capital 


uiactures ; 
Relation of 


Progress ol 


Pechnol EV 


and 


Review of 


During the Revolution; Foreign Influ 
ences Affecting American Manufa 
tures After 1790: Domestic Policies and 


Legislation Affecting Manufactures; 
Raw Materials and Manufactures, 1790- 
1860; The Relation of Transportation 
and Markets to Manufactures; Capital, 


Profits and Wages in Manufactures; 
Technical Progress in Manufactures, 
1790-1860; Organization of Manufac 
tures, 1790-1860; Distribution and Vol- 
ume of Manufactures; Manufacture of 
Metals; Textiles 

The volume should serve a definite 
purpose, since historical works which 
deal with the relation between a coun 


try’s industry and its history are all too 
few. It will be of interest not only to 
interested in textiles, but 
to one who is concerned with general 
history. 


also 


students 
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Wherever Exhibited 


At the last three World Fairs, Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, Lewis & Clark Exposition, Port- 
land, and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


was assigned the Gold Medal, being the highest prize awarded any material for - 4 
the uses for which this product is sold. | 


mn 


MM 





In this record the Mill Man who does not use Wyandotte Textile Soda has 
ample confirmation of its superior properties and uniform qualities. To him also 
it is further proof that those mills who do use it are not mistaken in the results : ; 
which they believe its use is securing for them, but that they are really and truly 
getting a full dollar’s worth in return for every dollar they invest in this unusual 
product. 


“Wyandotte” 


WAY 


AANA 


Unbiased and unprejudiced as these statements are, there 1s 
no disposition to ask their acceptance by any one. They are re- 
peated only in a spirit of fair play, hoping that the proof herewith 
set forth may persuade you that it is to your interest to give this ma- 
terial a trial in your mill upon your work, with the understanding 
that Wyandotte Textile Soda will do what is claimed for it or the trial 
| Somme ane will cost vou nothing. 
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Order from your supply house, or write us. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 























The New Multiple-Roving Method of Spinnin 


J these days of rising prices in all 

l things, it is refreshing to find that 

for once the old saying, “ there is noth- 

ing new under the sun,” really fails to 
| good 

hen vou tell an expert spinner that 

\ an and have spun worsted and cot- 

ton together on an ordinary cap spin- 


frame, his first impulse is to say 
there is nothing new in that. But his 
answer to the first question asked him 
shows that he means it is not new to 
spin worsted around an already spun 
cotton thread. Indeed many thousands 
f§ pounds of the so-called “ plated,” 
“union” or “core” yarn have been 
spun that way, and the product is good, 
but it may well be contended that this 
is not the cheapest or the best way to 
combine wool and cotton. 

If only the cheapest way is wanted 
there is no need to go beyond the woolen 
method of making a yarn from a wool 
and cotton waste mixture. Even this 
kind of combination has of late been 
greatly improved by special methods in 
spinning, so that clothing made from 
such material well deserves a_ better 
reputation than the word shoddy gen 
erally implies. 

Of course, ladies’ dress goods made 
trom cotton warp with worsted or mo 
hair or alpaca weft, have long held a 
reputation for quality and 
style whether in plain or fancy weaves 
When it 


Wien 


des rved 


comes to men’s wear goods, 
however, the success of so-called cot- 
worsteds has not proved altogether 
stactory to the better class of trade, 
ind probably never will where quality 
les regardless of price. 





4 ‘“ WHOLESPUN ” YARN 


It is fortunate, therefore, that a 
method has been developed of combin- 
ing worsted and cotton in such a per 
fect way that the resulting fabric, 
whether knitted or woven, possesses pos 
sibilities in design and workmanship 
which render it not only less costly, but 
in some very important respects intrin- 
sically better than would be a similar 
appearing design made of all wool. 

Certain classes of fabric where a spun 
worsted thread is twisted with a spun 
cotton thread, may be claimed to secure 
a similar advantage, and at less cost 
than if made of all wool at present 
prices, but the expense involved in the 
manufacture is certainly greater than by 
the new method of combination, which 
in its simplest terms may be described 
as only spinning together at one opera- 
“on two or more rovings, such as wor 
sted and cotton, on the ordinary Brad- 
tord type of spinning frame, either cap, 
Hyer ring, to form a single “ whole 
spu thread 


he experienced spinner may question 


the ssibility of spinning together rov- 

ings of such diverse lengths of material 

as and cotton. How can such a 

thir e done? He well claims that 

S proposition is against all the 
the game. 

( ourse he knows that wool and 


slivers, both carded, or more gen- 
being 

together in various proportions 
al machinery as a part of the 
g process in making the so-called 

" yarn on the French system of 
¢. He probably also knows of 


carded and combed, are 





Products Made by Combining Rov- 
ings in a Single “Wholespun” Yarn 


the patented process of making “ me- 
rino” yarn by cutting up the wool fibers 
to the approximate length of cotton 
fibers and then carding, or carding and 
combing, them together before drawing 
and spinning on specially arranged cot- 
ton machinery. 


ORDINARY SPINNING FRAME MAY BE USED 


Nevertheless, after careful attention 
to drafts, proper twists in the roving, 
and proper regulation of drag (the latter 
more easily done at high speed for soft 
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twisted threads by the new fly-ring 
method recently developed) a very sim- 
ple change on the ordinary spinning 
frame permits the successful accomplish 
ment of the task of spinning together 
the diverse rovings, and the production 
of not only a “new product” but, as one 
well known master of textile design and 
manufacture exclaimed upon seeing the 
product and having the process ex- 
plained to him, “a new thought has 
been supplied to the textile world, the 


” 


possibilities of which endless. 

This method and products from it are 
now the subject of applications for 
patents both in this and foreign coun- 
tries, made by William D. Hartshorne, 
president of The Texet Corporation. 
The appearance of one of the new prod- 
ucts containing a “ wholespun” yarn of 
wool and cotton, is shown in the knitted 
specimen at Fig. 1, where on a magnified 
scale at A, the wool and cotton com- 
pound thread, B, is plainly indicated. 
As compared with it are illustrated ex- 


Priox Aar 


seem 
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knitted fabric made under 
prior conditions of the 


amples in 
art, these being 
shown at Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

The first of these, Fig. 2, shows the 
threads of cotton and worsted independ 
ently spun and twisted together. Fig. 
3 shows a knitted fabric from two in- 
dependent ends of worsted and cotton 
knitted together. Fig. 4 represents a 
merino yarn combination; Fig. 5, the 
vorsted spun around an already spun 


cotton thread, the well known “ plated,” 





Woolen and Worsted Technical Section 
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“union” or “core” yarn previously re- 
ferred to 

Reverting to the new 
yarn, Figs. 6 and 7 represent effects se- 


cured by twisting this new combination 


‘wholespun” 


into a two-ply thread, one following the 
regular method in direction of twist, and 
the other showing a corresponding re 
sult with the same number of turns of 
twist, but in the opposite direction, mak- 
ing twist on twist, as is often done 
where a very strong thread is desired 

A careful inspection of these draw- 
ings will show how certainly the new 
product can be differentiated from every 
other form of wool and cotton combina 
tion heretofore known. 


UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES 


\n inspection of the fabrics already 
made in-a commercial way, and now b« 


he trade, demonstrates 


ing put before t 
the opportunity for beauty in design, 
and the unlimited possibility of color 
combinations secured without the ex- 
pense of dyeing in the yarn, slubbing ot 
Dyed stock and resist 


methods of dyeing can of course be 


raw stock 


used effectively 

Nor is the possibility limited to wool 
and cotton combinations; numerous 
other fibers have been tried with 
prising effects, but ot these, more will 
re given later 

But how is this new product of wool 
and cotton in any other way superior to 
an all wool material? In a _ knitted 
underwear garment of say 70 per cent. 
wool and 30 per cent. cotton, its warmth 


and non-shrinking qualities are immedi 


ately manifested. Even long fulling 
: . . - 1 
does not mat it nor permanently lessen 
its dimensions 
In explanation of why it does not 
mat, it mav be stated that the convolu 
tions of cotton and worsted, though soft 


and yielding, do not afford a continuous 
contact of wool surface between any 
two threads, no matter how placed with 
respect to each other. The first requisite 
of a good fulling fabric is absent 

Again the question comes up as to 
how the wool and cotton are made to 
spin together. The answer is, let them 
“marry,” and stay married. Do not 
hinder a natural process by the handi 
cap of any divorcing devices. If care- 
fully arranged to do so, a proper clock- 
wise twist in each roving will cause 
automatically a counter-twisting effect 
between the rovings in the ratch space, 
affording a mutual support between 
them for all lengths of fiber, with an 
even drafting effect. Result: A com 
bination absolutely new in form and ad- 
mirable in mechanical and physical 
properti Ss 


Research in Textile Industry 
While th 


sociations are considering the taking up 


cotton manufacturers’ as- 


of organized research work, and pos- 
sibly will shortly announce their plans 
along this line, the associations in other 


textile lines are not publicly agitating 


this course There are as many prob 
lems for investigation in woolen, wor 
sted and other branches of textile 
manufacturing as in the cotton indust 

Many of the problen ; common to all 
textile industries are of more impor 
tance in wool and silk, owing to tl 


screatly enhanced value of the materials. 
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PONTOOSUC WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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INovelties in Woolen Suitings and 
Overcoatings 


Robert T. Francis SELLING AGENT 25 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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“DUNN WORSTED MILLS 
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Fine Fancy Worsteds, Cheviots and Piece Dyes. 
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New York Office, 257 Fourth Avenue 
BATTEY, TRULL & COMPANY . . . . Selling Agents ! 
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Co., Hartford, 


Application of Ball Bearings to 


T is difficult to say just what applica- 
tions of ball bearings to woolen and 
orsted machinery can be considered 
trictly new for the year 1916. The ap- 
ation of ball bearings to textile ma- 
inery has advanced with very rapid 
rides since 1914 and many of these ap- 
ications have been in the experimental 
ige for two or three years, so that uses 
hich might easily be said to have been 
ought out during 1916 may have been 
ed for two or three years in experi- 
ntal work. 
Realizing the large amount of power 
nsumed to drive rag and shoddy 
kers, mixing pickers and lumpers, 


Advances Made in Uses on Yarn Pre- 


paratory and Finishing 


Machinery 


By ELLIOTT A. ALLEN* 


sufficient lubricant to last three or four 
months. 

The ball bearing boxes for pickers are 
compact, simple and rugged. Rolling 
replaces rubbing friction, and the self- 
aligning feature of the ball bearings 
compensates for all deflections of the 
shaft. 

LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL TEST 

A test was made at the Lowell Textile 

School to obtain the comparative power 





IG. 1—SECTIONAL VIEW OF AN S K F BALL BEARING CYLINDER BOX FOR RAG AND 


SHODDY PICKERS, 


THIS BOX WILL REPLACE PLAIN BEARING BOXES 


WITHOUT MACHINE WORK 


manufacturers have welcomed the ap- 
plication of ball bearings to cylinder 
shafts of these machines. In fact, the 
application of ball bearings to this type 
of machine has shown such favorable 
results that to-day not only are these 
bearings standardized on new shoddy 
pickers, but most concerns have had the 
plain bearings on their machines re- 
placed by ball bearings. This practice 
of replacement has reached a stage 
where some companies have designed 
cylinder boxes with ball bearings which 
may be applied on any picker now in 
use 

The illustration shows such a ball 
bearing box made in two sections. The 
bearings used are of the adapter type, 
ie., the inner ball race is fitted on an 
adapter or split tapered sleeve, and by 
means of a nut is securely positioned on 
the cylinder shaft, making the inner race 


oMITH 


2—CLOSE-UP VIEW OF 
BALL 


ral with the shaft. The outer ball 

race is fitted into a rigid casing which 
is bolted to the picker frame. The cas- 
ings are accurately machined, and on 
r side two oil retaining grooves fit 
to the shaft and prevent the escape 
of ricant or the intrusion of dust and 
grit. This is an important feature. The 
half of the bearing casing holds 


* ‘Textile Dept. S K F Ball Bearing 
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requirements of a _ shoddy picker 
equipped with plain bearing and then 
with S K F ball bearings. The plain 
bearings used were in first-class condi- 
tion and this fact should be kept in mind 
in any comparison made involving these 
results. The power records were ob- 
tained by a recording watt-meter, and 
the feed was kept uniform by using a 
constant weight of stock per lineal foot 
of the feed apron. 


RESULTS OF TESTS ON SHODDY 
PICKER. 
Plain Ball 
Bearings Bearings Per 
Horse Horse Cent 
Rate of Feed. Power. Power. Saving 
75 lbs. per hr.... 6.01 5.19 13.6 
100 lbs. per hr.... 7.05 5.68 18.8 
The above test was made on new 


equipment, showing that the power sav- 
ing by the use of S K F ball bearings 
varies from 13.6 to 18.8 per cent.; while 
under ordinary mill conditions the 


we Le 
HIA 


A MAIN CYLINDER CARD MOUNTING SHOWING THE § K F 
BEARING 


power saving has proved to be 25 to 40 
per cent. of that used by plain bearing 
pickers. On pickers which have been in 
service any length of time, the wear on 
materially to 
and _ effects, 
increasing loss 


plain bearings adds very 
the power 
therefore, 
of machine efficiency 

Not only will the use of ball bearings 
reduce the power 


shoddy pickers, 


consumption 
a constantly 


consumption of the 
but the production per 


machine will be increased. Thus, on 
shoddy pickers mounted on plain bear- 
ings, which will under ordinary condi- 
tions handle about 1,000 pounds of stock 
per day, it has been found that where 
ball bearings are used in place of plain 
bearings, these machines can handle ap- 
proximately 1,600 pounds of stock per 
day, an increase of 60 per cent .in pro- 
duction. 

The advantages in using ball bearings 
on pickers therefore may be summed 
up as follows: 

Saving in Power. Light running per- 
mits higher speeds, smaller belts, longer 
life, greater production and consequent 
cost reduction. 

Durability. Minimum friction means 
no wear. Permanent- accuracy means 
no vibration. 

Saving in Maintenance Expense. No 
wear means no repairs, no new shafts. 
No shut-downs from hot journals. No 
boxes to babbitt. 


Ie 
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FIG. 5—BALL BEARING ROLLS ON FULLING 
MILL 
BALL BEARINGS ON CARDS 
Ball bearings for use on the main 


cylinder of wool cards, like cotton cards, 
has the distinct advantage of making 
the cards easy starting. With plain 
bearings it takes from three to five 
times as much power to start the card 


as to keep it running. This is because 
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of the rubbing action of the plain bear 
ings. In ball bearings, this rubbing ac 
tion is replaced by rolling, and the main 
cylinder can be started with but littl 
effort. 

When plain bearing cards have been 
shut down for any length of time, and 
especially over night and week-ends, the 
weight of the cylinder forces the oil out 
from between the shaft and bearing lin- 
ing. This makes the bearings bind and 
increases the starting effort \fter 


4 4-CYLINDER 30x60-INCH BREAST GARNET1 


BALI 


Wool Machinery 


week-end shut-downs or longer periods, 
a ball bearing equipped cylinder starts 
as freely as if it had just been shut 
down. 

[he ball bearing housings keep the 
lubricant where it belongs, and the stock 
is not soiled from lubricant from this 
source. Card clothing under conditions 
where it is not soaked with oil, of 
course lasts longer, hence the clothing 
on ball bearing equipped 
greater life. The setting of the card 


cards has 





FIG. 4—CLOSE-UP VIEW OF 


FULLING MILL 


BALL BEARING 
BOXES 


cylinder can be depended upon to re- 
main constant, so that better carding 
may be expected from ball 
equipped cards. 
GARNETTING MACHINES 
The following letter from the James 
Hunter Machine Co. brings out points 
in connection with the employment of 
ball bearings on main cylinders, fancy 
and licker-in rolls of garnetting ma- 
chines: “One of the best shoddy and 
garnetting plants in the country has 
tested out nearly 100 of these bearings 
on garnetting machines used for open- 
ing clipped and hard wastes preparatory 
for spinning purposes. The treasurer 
of the concern reports that they have 
been able to get an increased production, 
besides getting absolutely clean stock. 
Clean stock is due to the fact that no 
oil is used on the bearings, which are 
packed in grease; hence, no dripping of 
oil out of the bearings and no atten- 
tion required oftener than once in thirty 
days. It has reduced their power bill 
fifty per cent. For the fancies on this 
particular type of machine, the treasurer 
states that in the past they have had 
to furnish new belting on an average of 
once in two months—while after run- 
ning these 100 or more bearings for 
a year, night and day, they have not 
had to put on any new belts—which he 
claims to be a saving of $120 per month 
on eleven 4-cylinder machines. We feel 


bearing 





MACHINE COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


BEARINGS 


bearings we 
of belts mate- 
and this certainly ought to be a 
maker 
These savings can scarcely be appre- 
ciated until we realize that garnetts give 
plain bearings very hard usage 
self-aligning ball 


these 
can also reduce the width 


rially, 


that by the use of 


money for anyone using same.” 


whereas 


bearings are adapted 


to just this kind of service. The dis- 
tinct advantages gained by using ball 
bearings on garnett machines are as 
follows: 
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Established January 1, 1843 


The Kent Manufacturing Co. © 


HENRY T. KENT, President 
CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN GOODS 


Blankets, Flannels, Indigo Blue Uniform Cloths and 
Kerseys, Army and Navy Uniform Cloth, Cadet 
Cloth for Postal Uniforms, Originators of 
Olive Drab Uniform Cloth for United States 
Army. Camp and Institution Blankets. 


A 


JOSEPH E. FLETCHER 


Proprietor 


Coronet Worsted Co. Plainfield Woolen Co. 
Allenton Woolen Co. 


New York Office and Salesroom 


EVERETT BUILDING 45 East Seventeenth Street 


SELL DIRECT 


Fancy Worsteds, Woolens, Piece Dyes, 
Serges, Mixtures and Mercerized Fabrics 
in Wool and Worsted for Men’s Wear 


- E. M. STOUT, Sales Manager 
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Increased Production. The bearings The saving in power by using ball In other types of dryers the fans are their structure, will be is\ \] 
lo not heat up, and the whole machine bearings is about 33 per cent, the per- mounted upon hollow tubing, which he fan is out of balance the t is 
‘an be speeded up without increasing centage depending upon the machine’ extends through the drying chamber ikely t rystallize at the point where 
he bearing load or causing the danger and conditions. It is the custom fot and is supported by bearing on each vibration takes place. Ball bearings are 
f hot boxes. The amount that the manufacturers to supply these bear- side of the machine, or they may be especially desirable as the ybviate 
machine can be speeded up is dependent ings as an extra, but as one fulling ittached to a hollow tube running on these difficulties They are designed 
FIG. 7—FIVE SECTION AGITATING TABLE DRYER. THE WHITE CIRCLES SHOW THE LOCA FIG. 8—AUTOMATIC STOCKING DRYER EQUIPPED WITH S K F BALL BEARINGS 
TION OF THE S K F BALL BEARING-EQUIPPED FANS 
upon the character of the stock worked mill manufacturer puts it—‘the sav- ball bearings. Fig. 6 shows this con especially to be smooth running, and 
Cleaner Stock. As mentioned above, ing in power makes it a profitable in- struction. The use of the ball beat because of freedom from wear, prevent 
the oil does not leak out of the bearings vestment.” ings very materially reduces the powe1 vibration of the bearings 
nor get into the stock, because the ball One of the fundamentals in the rapid required. The method of oiling wher« The use of ball bearings marks a 
bearing housings are sealed on both anduniformdrying of stock and yarnis sight feed oil cups are used, necessi listinct step in power saving. Manufac 
sides of the bearing to prevent the to have a proper method of circulat- tates little attention, and at one sick turers have found that the application 
escape of lubricant. ing and exhausting the air. The prime the machine only. 1 these bearings on dryers for wool, 
Belt Savings. With the use of leak cotton, hair, and other stock has 
proof housings for ball bearings, belt ear ae brought about a saving of 30 to 40 per 
newals are reduced to a minimum, cent. of the power required. Although 
and belt widths can be decreased owing it might seem that the power consump 
to cleaner belts and better grip on the tion of one fan is insignificant, it must 
| illeys. 


3 Power Savings. 


ings to be 


As to the power 

expected from the use of 
ll bearings on this type of machine, 
ias been found that the actual per- 
centage varies in different mills, and is 
endent upon the kind of stock 
ndled, the number of cylinders per 


chine, ete. Experience has shown, 
4 however, that the power saving is be- 
tween 25 and 50 per cent. over plain 

bearing machines. 


Preservation of Card Clothing. There 

no deterioration of clothing from 
oil rotting the card clothing backing. 
The ball bearings keep the oil in the 
housings. The original setting of the 
shafts is maintained so that the greatest 
economy can be obtained. 

Ball bearings are applied on fancy 
rolls, fancy strippers, main cylinders, 
breast cylinders, licker-ins and doffers. 
FULLING MILLS AND CLOTH WASHERS 

In fulling mills and cloth washers 

re the rolls are often subjected to 
ven feed, and tension springs bend 
er constantly changing loads, self 
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lining ball bearings are essential. It 
is surprising how in these comparatively 
simple and crude machines, what a sav 
ing is accomplished by using ball bear- 

Complex babbitted bearing boxes 
these machines are no longer re- 
ed In self-aligning ball bearings 
self-alignment takes place inside of 
t hearing and _ their results in 


iT 


use 
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iG. 1O—ARRANGEMENT OF S K F BAI 


greater cleanliness, greater simplicity 
edness, and reduced upkeep charges 
fact that the ball bearings are in 
secied housings outside the mill pre 
\ any soapy drippings or moisture 


ing in contact with the ball bearings 











be remembered that the 
consumption of all the amounts 
to a considerable sum during the course 


accumulative 
fans 


ot the year The saving that ball beat 
ings bring about is surprisingly large 
Savings in maintenance costs are also 


effected by use of these bearings for 
the reason that they operate for long 
periods uf time without renewal of the 
Ball bearings require about 
one-quarter of the amount of lubricant 
renerally used in plain bearings. 


lubricant 


Further than this, the high grade of 


teel employed in these bearings ren- 
ders them extremely durable, insuring 
the maintenance of an accurate setting 
of the fans and eliminating wear. One 
fan manufacturer used over 3,200 
hall bearings on his dryers and has had 
but one bearing returned. This is prob- 
ibly the most convincing argument as 


o the reliability of these bearings. 


has 


If the goods in the dryer are at all 


inflammable the must 


machine have 


cool, easy-running bearings and mount- 

FIG. Y-—-END VIEW OF NAPPING MACHINE, SHOWING AT A, A WORKER ROLL RB 3 ae ae : 
ings that do not leak oil. Ball bearings 

BEARING STUD; AT B STUD ENDS OF BALL BEARINGS ON WORKER ROL! : : : 
re mounted on fan shafts so that they 
mover is the fan that keeps the air The circulating fans must keep a_ «are sealed against leakage, thus prevent- 
circulating, and the power, oil and at large volume of heated air constantly ing the accumulation of dust or lint, 
tention required for its operation art in circulation It is also essential that which in many cases acts as a wick, 
obviously important. such a fan should run with absolutely thereby increasing the danger of fire, 
In some types of dryers, ball bear- no vibration, with but very little at and frequently soiling fabrics which are 
ings are mounted in suitably designed tention, and at the Same time be ex- in process, 

pillow blocks which are securely bolted ceedinely light running. It will be The use of ball bearings is a preventa 
to the dryer frame The construction readily appreciated that if vibration tive against the hazard of fir One of 





— 

L BEARING MOUNTING ON NAPPER ROLI 

is such that these pillow blocks and FIG. 11I—scUTCHER USING S$ K BALL BEARINGS 

bearings can be applied to nearly all : 
dryers now in use, in a position exactly occurs in the fan, any shake will be the latest designs of agitating table 
similar to the old plain bearing ped mmunicated to the sides of the dryer for raw stock uses self-aligning 
estals which have heretofore been em- dryer. The sides being of sheet metal ball bearings exclusively for the fan 
ployed. vill easily vibrate, and by nature of = shaft bearings 
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Leominster Worsted Company 


Leominster, Mass. 
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“LESTER” nial “STANLEY™ W orsteds 
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_ Sold by A. STERZELBACH & SONS CO., . . 242 Fourth Avcaue, New York _ 
| Sold by SAMUEL H. CRAWFORD & CO., __- - 229 Fourth Avenue, New York _ 
WORSTED CLOTHS for SHOE TOPS : 

Sold by O. E. HOUGH & CO., - 86 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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James and EK. H. Wilson 


Woolen Manufacturers 


Pittsheld, Mass. 
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Makers of Housatonics 


AAALIAIN 
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Probably one of the earliest and most 
tensive applications of the modern 
ll bearing to textile machinery was 
ide by the German napper builders 





FlG. 0--SECTIONAL VIEW OF HOLLOW SHAFT 
FAN 


eight or more years ago. The 
severe service of the worker rolls pro- 
duced journal friction, which consumed 


some 
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an excessive amount of power and de- 
stroyed the plain bearings. These rolls 
operating at high speeds (from 1,000 to 
1,500 r.p.m.), on account of their length, 
are subject to “whip” or “ ballooning” 
which makes the use of self-aligning 
bearings imperative. The severely tight 
belts used on these workers create a 
high bearing load, which feature favors 
the use of ball bearings. 

Ball bearings are also used on the 
main drum, containing the worker rolls 
and in the feed roller shafts. The use 
of ball bearings on the main drum bear- 
ings increases the overall efficiency of 
the machine. Plain bearings on nap- 
pers, by reason of the hard service to 
which they are subjected, wear out 
quickly and need frequent replacement. 
This is an added expense, both for ac- 
tual material and for the time lost while 
the machine is idle. 

On a 36 roll, 80-inch napper, 8-inch 
belts are used and 3% hp. is required 
to drive these rolls alone, and about 


534 hp. when the complete napper is in 
operation. Formerly, with plain bearing 
worker rolls, over 8 hp. was consumed, 
thus showing a saving of approximately 
30 per cent. in favor of ball bearings. 
It may be interesting to note that up to 
within a vear ago 40,000 of these ball 
bearings were used annually on worker 
rolls on nappers throughout the world 
(this embodies both cotton and wool 
nappers). 

The valuable features of power sav- 
ing, greater cleanliness and permanent 
durability have been recognized by 
many of the leading mills. We quote 
from a letter from one manufacturer 
using these ball bearings on nappers, 
viz.: “We wish to express our high 
appreciation of the mechanical and theo- 
retical design of these ball bearings. 
The loads carried by these machines are 
such as to make it absolutely necessary 
to have the self-aligning feature. Had 
a bearing of any other type been used, 
the same would have prematurely gone 


Disposal of Wool Scourin 


HE rapidly increasing nuisance pro- 
duced by the discharge of wool 
scouring wastes is a matter of grave con- 
cern to State authorities, to those whose 
business it is to conserve the quality 
of the waters of streams used for man- 
ufacturing, and to manufacturers whose 
industrial waters are polluted by up- 
stream mills. 
AMOUNT AND CHARACTER OF WOOL SCOUR- 
ING WASTE 
The ordinary train of from three to 
five bowls will discharge from 5,000 to 
15,000 gallons of waste in twenty-four 
hours. The amount will vary with the 
kind and character of wool scoured, and 
the degree of economy practised in the 
use of water in the various mills. Fre- 
quently the amount is greatly increased 
by leakage from the bowls during scour- 
ing. Mills which operate their bowls on 
the “gegenstrom” or “counter-cur- 
rent” principle—that is, pass the wool 
and water through the train of bowls in 
opposite directions, all the water enter- 
ing the last bowl, and being pumped or 
ejected through each bowl, in turn, to 
the first bowl, from which most of the 
waste is discharged—secure the best re- 
sults and discharge the most concen- 
trated wastes. It is sometimes necessary 
to dump the second bowl as well as the 
first in order to remove the accumula- 
tions of dirt; and the third, fourth or 


fifth bowls must be cleaned at least 
wee} ly, 

The waste from a typical scouring 
plant, consisting of two trains of four 
bowls each, amounted to 21,000 gallons 


in twenty-four hours, and had the fol- 
lowing percentage composition : 


WOOL SCOURING WASTE 


Lbs. 
Per Cent. Per Diem, 
Con ite waste from 4 
wis 
T er ee eee 1.98 3,380 
BEN wissuaweesseacnsoeneaa 0.64 1,094 
Pr MO Tes os iwc sce 2 410 
I (WF CUROPR i ..cccacess 52 889 
Was from No. 1 Bowl: 
I SOs os nike seen8a 17.03 
A Co cereseeesesececes 5.62 
P 8 eee 2.49 
_¥ (ty MEMEO <acineees 2.94 
Waste from No, 2 Bowl: 
r PG SCAG i odeee wen 5.50 
Mn 355s Saree eet go up ai 1.79 
P h 88 BO. cccccccces 0.45 cee 
I (by ether).......... 0.91 : 


_In other words, the plant discharged 
into the stream 3,380 pounds of solid 
matt‘r daily, including 535 pounds of 
tats recoverable, worth from 2.5c. to 
l2c. . pound; and 410 pounds of potash 
re rable, worth from 2c. to 20c. a 
our l—or at present prices of 8c. for 


Weston & Sampson, consulting engi- 
nee 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Cost of and Returns from Grease 


and Potash 


Recovery 


Plants 


By ROBERT SPURR WESTON, C. E.* 


grease and 20c. for potash, a total of 
$125 a day. 
SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

Intelligent manufacturers have long 
realized the losses caused by the dis- 
charge of wool waste into streams, but 
until the present era of high prices, have 
been unable to see how any recovery 
process would pay a fair return on the 
investment. Consequently about the 
only works in operation prior to 1916 
were built under compulsion. A lack of 
satisfactory methods has also retarded 
progress, but recent developments in the 
centrifugal machine and in evaporating 
and drying apparatus have made recov- 
ery of grease and potash simpler and 
more economical. 

METHODS OF GREASE RECOVERY 

Until recently the only practical 
method of grease recovery from wool 
scourings was the so-called acid crack- 
named the cracked 
appearance of the suspended matter 
when sulfuric acid or sodium acid sul- 
fate added to the waste. In this 
process, the acid or acid sulfate is added 
to the waste, and when the mixture is 
agitated by air or by mechanical stirrers 
and allowed to subside, most of the 
settles with the sludge to the 
bottom of the treating tank, while the 
comparatively fat-free and fairly 
clear yellow liquid above the sludge is 
drawn off and discharged into the 
stream, either through sand filters or 
not, as the necessities of the stream re- 
quire. The sludge remaining in the 
tanks is discharged on sand beds to dry. 
These beds are usually covered with a 
roof to prevent loss of grease during 
rainstorms and to promote drying. The 


ing process, from 


was 


grease 


acid 


dried sludge is wrapped with burlap 
bagging, making the so-called “ pud- 
dings.” These “puddings” are then 


placed in a steam-jacketed hydraulic 
press which squeezes out a mixture of 
hot grease and water. The grease floats 
to the surface of the water, and is 
drawn off into a refining tank. It is 
then heated with steam, and allowed to 
stand for some days or until the sus- 
pended matter has settled out and the 
grease is more completely separated 
from the water. Grease produced by this 
process is called acid wool grease or in- 
correctly acid de gras; it contains about 
1.5 per cent. of moisture and less than 


0.05 per cent. of suspended matter. It 
costs nearly 3c. a pound to manufacture, 
and as the selling price is often only 
slightly above the cost price, the plants, 
even, with the best management, rarely 
pay any return on the investment. At 
the present price of about 6c. a pound 
the plants are showing a very good 
profit. 
CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES. 

During the last two years, centrifugal 
machines have been developed which 
will recover from 45 to 70 per cent. of 
the neutral grease directly from the set 
tled wool scouring waste. This grease 
is crude wool grease or lanolin, which 
is far more useful than the acid wool 
grease and sells for a higher price: more 
than 8c a pound at present. Further 
more, this crude lanolin can readily be 
treated by recently devised methods to 
produce a lanolin free enough from 
moisture and from fatty acids to satisfy 
all the requirements of pharmacy and 


the arts. Some of the refined grease is 
now selling at 12c a pound. 
\ plant for treating 20,000 gallons 


daily of a waste containing from 2 to 3 
per cent of fat and not more than 5 per 
cent of total solids, such as would be 
produced in 24 hours by the average 
scouring plant having two trains of eco- 
nomically operated bowls, would consist 
of a pump for collecting the discharge 
from the first or first and second bowls, 
a pump for conveying the waste to the 
settling tanks, four settling tanks pro- 
vided with sloping bottoms and designed 
to provide for a 12-hour period of sub- 
sidence. In addition to these, there 
would have to be a feed tank for re- 
heating the liquor prior to machining 
and eight centrifugal machines. There 
would also have to be one machine for 
remachining the grease to remove water 
and to improve its quality. 

Fig. 1 illustrates one of the machines 
commonly used, and Fig. 2 shows the 
general arrangement of the plant. The 
settling tanks are usually built of rein- 
forced concrete with sloping bottoms 
and are designed so that the waste may 
enter near the bottom and be drawn off 
near the surface by means of a floating 
arm connecting with the outlet pipe of 
the tank. They are usually roofed to 
the odor nuisance due to hot 
liquors, and if desired may be vented 


avoid 


201 
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under load.” 


ADOPTION ON 


to pieces the heavy 
SCUTCHERS 

The features which warrant the adop 
tion of ball bearings to scutchers are: 
That they admit of the high speeds re 
quired for this work, and at the same 
time are light running; that they retain 
the oil in the bearings without soiling 
the goods when passing through the 
machine. These bearings, therefore, are 
desirable for scutchers and cloth ex 
panders as they make an efficient ma- 
chine, requiring very little maintenance 
or attention, as far as the bearings are 
concerned. 

A prominent scutcher manufacturer 
who also makes other machines for fin- 
ishing woolen, worsted and cotton goods 
estimates the saving in power by the use 
of ball bearings to be 50 per cent. This 
manufacturer writes: “ We have scutch 
ers working, driven by 2 h.p. motors, 
and before the bail bearings were in 
stalled the consumers figured a 4 hp. 
demand under the seme conditions.” 


aste 


into a stack. Woc! scouring waste is 
heated in these tanks to 160° F. and 
allowed to settle for 12 hours, after 
which it is passed through the reheat- 
ing tank and the machines. The waste 
is reheated to a temperature of about 
160° F. before machining. The exhaust 
steam from the centrifugal machines 
may be used for heating both settling 
tanks and reheating tank. 


Ordinarily each machine will produce 
from 6 to 15 pounds of grease contain- 
ing 10 per cent. of water, in an hour, 
and will require about 160 pounds of 





FIG. I—SHARPLES SUPER-CENTRIFUGE 


steam at 40 pounds pressure. The cen- 
trifugal machines so greatly improve 
the character of the wool waste that it 
may be discharged into many streams 
without further treatment; it may be 
evaporated so as to recover the potash 
therefrom. 
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The grease produced by the machines 
s usually dumped into a grease tank 
rovided with coils or other apparatus 
or heating to any desired temperature, 
sually 160° F. In this tank the grease 
ay be re-emulsified with water, treated 
vith chemicals to remove the fatty acids 
nd to bleach the grease, and the treated 
nd washed grease remachined and 
scharged directly into packages for 
ipment. 
In many places it is impossible to 
into the stream the grit and 
irt which is removed by the settling 
In such cases it is necessary to 
sludge beds on which they are 
ried and later carted away. These are 


wn in Fig, 2. 


scharg¢ 


inks. 
rovide 


OST OF PLANT AND RETURNS 


In a typical case, where the mill pro 
iced 12,000 gallons of wool scouring 
iste from medium and high grade 


ools, the cost of construction, in- 
iding concrete settling tanks, piping, 
tings, pump and feed tank, grease 
nk and appurtenances, steam piping, 


ectric wiring, and seven centrifugal 


achines, was $8,500. This plant would 
roduce 1,000 pounds of grease daily 


the following cost: 
Per Diem 


erest at 10 Per CON. oc ies cci vents $2.85 
ree WOR TW -BekOe ss wir cathareics 7.50 
hree men @ $2.00. ...cceres ; ; 6.00 
waste and miscellaneous supplies 7.00 
Steam for machines and pumping 
@ 30c. per 1,000 pounds........... 5.45 
rrel ae ‘ . 1.50 
RRS es cee eng ee $24.30 


Cost, per pound of grease, 2.43c. 

In the above estimate the cost of labor 
s high and includes that required not 
only for operating the machines but that 
for packing and shipping the grease. 
With at the present prices, the 
estimated net profit from a plant of this 
kind, taking into account fixed charges, 


grease 


is about $16,500. With grease at 4c. 
a 
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a pound, the 
$4,500 a year. 
NAPHTHA METHOD OF GREASE RECOVERY 

Another method of grease recovery, 
and from a sanitary engineering stand- 
point, the best method is to recover the 
grease by first washing the wool in 
naphtha. The grease dissolved by the 
naphtha will be left after the naphtha 
is distilled off. One great advantage of 
this method is that no soap is required 
for scouring naphtha-treated 
water only is necessary. 


profit would be about 


wool; 
Consequently 
from the bowls 
contains no added soaps, and potash may 
be recovered from it much more easily 
than from the ordinary 
waste. 


the waste discharged 


wool scouring 


The grease produced by this process 
is not so good as the centrifugal ma 
chine product. This is because of the 
coloring matters and odors which are 
dissolved from the wool by naphtha. On 
the other hand, the centrifugal machine 
process does not remove all the grease, 
as does the naphtha process. 
POTASH RECOVERY 
To recover potash from 
scoured wool, one has first 
ate to dryness the liquor discharged 
from the bowls. This may readily be 
accomplished by using a triple-effect to 
increase the concentration to about 60 
per cent. of solids, followed by a vacu 
um dryer to remove the rest of the 
moisture. The product, when cooled, is 
like very hard, dry wax. It contains 
about 20 per cent. of potash as KaOQO, 
besides nitrogen and other valuable fer- 
tilizing ingredients. A plant capable of 
treating 10,000 gallons a day would cost 
from $20,000 to $25,000, and the cost 
of operation, with fixed charges at 10 
per cent., 5 


naphtha 
to Vvapor- 


would be about 3.5 cents a 
pound of potash. One fertilizer manu 
facturer has recently quoted a price for 
this grease-free material equivalent to 
22.5 cents per pound of potash, equiva- 
lent to a profit of 19 cents, or about $158 
a day for a waste containing 1 per cent. 
of potash. 

A second source for potash is the 
from the desuinting process 
This usually contains potash in concen 
trated form, while the ratio of fats 
compared with that in ordinary scour- 
ing bowl liquor is very small, due to 


waste 


The 


recovery of potash from wool 
scouring waste which has been par- 


tially degreased by through 
centrifugal machines, is more difficult 
than from the 


naphtha or 


passage 


either the 
his 
is because the soap and a small amount 
of grease remains in the liquor afte: 
through the machine. How 
ever, the value of the potash may be 
recovered from the waste provided 
proper methods are used. The simplest 
process and the only one advisable for 
small mills, is to evaporate the waste 
to partial dryness (30 to 40 per cent 
moisture) in a triple-effect, and sell the 
product to a manufacturer of chemicals 
or fertilizers, who will pay for the 
product, at the present time, the equiva 
ent of 20 cents a pound of potash. This 
practice is entirely feasible, very profit 


from 
desuinting processes 


waste 


passage 


able and should be adopted generally 
by all manufacturers who scour nor- 
mal wools. 


There are 
may be 
from the 


several methods which 
used to recover potash salts 
dried or evaporated waste 
One consists in drying the waste to a 
coke at a heat low enough to avoid 
fusing the potash, and then burning off 
the organic matter from the 


coke in a rotary kiln similar to the one 


crushed 


used for the recovery of soda ash from 
alkaline liquors. The product of the 
kiln or furnace is known as “black 
ash,” and consists largely of crude po 
tassium carbonate. It would also con 
tain potassium silicate were the liquot 
directly from the bowls used in place 
of the centrifugal machine effluent. 
This potassium silicate is a glass-like 
substance which is practically insoluble 
in water and therefore represents a 
loss, because in the subsequent process 
of dissolving out the potash from the 
black ash with water the 
silicate remains behind. 
The liquor from the black ash, con 
taining potassium carbonate in solution, 
is then concentrated, when the crude po 
tassium carbonate cry stalizes out of s: 
lution. The crystals are then dried and 
the product is sold in its crude form or 
purified by recrystallization 


potassium 


The com 
mercial potassium carbonate sells, at the 
present time, for about 35 cents a pound 
Of course, part of the liquor itself may 
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evaporated product, which p1 | 


process leaves 
potash, 


organic matter and dirt behind. 


Chis residual product may then be dried 
and the potash recovered, just as when 
the dried waste from the naphtha pro- 


It is m 
when no grease 


is used 
the coke 


cess ich easier to form 


IS present. 
There is a possibility of recovering 
by-products from the gases 
during the coking of the dried 
wastes, but the processes have not been 
studied 


practical basis. 


valuable 
given oft 


enough to be placed upon a 


Potash also may be recovered in the 
T 





torm ot potassium ferrocyanide, which 
is the base of Prussian Blue. The pro- 
cess is to heat the dried waste in an 


ron crucible until it fuses, and then add 





smail portions at a time ot organi it- 
ter containing nitrogen, such as horns, 
| hides and dried blood. A violent 
action takes place, and after it is ¢ 

pleted the fused mass is extracted with 
water to separate the ferrocyanide from 
the remaining coke Chis solution is 
evaporated, when the ferrocyanide crys 
talizes out. At first the product is very 
crude and must be re-crystallize to 
purify it. On the whole this process 
otters a better chance for profit than 


does the recovery of commercial px 


carbonate; first, because 


sium there is 
no danger of forming potassium silicate 
by fusion; second, because the 
sive calcination of avoided; 
and lastly, ferrocyanide 


brings a higher price than the carbonate. 


expen- 
the coke is 
because the 


MEETING GERMAN COMPETITION 
On the whole, the 

offers the readiest 

amounts of product. 


fertilizer industry 

market for small 
It is entirely feas- 
ible, however, for one large mill to con- 
struct a central plant for making car- 
bonate and ferrocyanide from the evap 
orated waste, and thus provide a market 
for the product when the German pot- 
ash from mineral sources comes into the 
country again. Such a central plant 
should not be placed near residences for 
fear of nuisance Chere 
odor from centrifugal 
orator 


would be no 


plant or evap- 


\nother process not mentioned above, 
consists in precipitating the 
machine effluent, or even the waste, 
by the addition of lime, then removing 
the sludge produced by filtration through 
a press or other fi 


centrifugal 


raw 


tering device, and 
recovering the potash from 


ind crys- 


afterwards 
the clear liquor by evaporation 
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talization. While the process is in use 
at the present time and is profitable, it 
introduces the problem of disposing of 
rast volumes of soapy sludge and incurs 
o large a cost for chemicals that it is 
lificult to see how it could be profit- 
ble in ordinary times. 
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DAILY VALUE OF PRODUCT 
Assuming this waste to contain .9 per 
cent. of potash, the daily value of the 
product, at the present price of 20c a 
pound, would be $180; and at 5c a 
pound, which was the price prevailing 


before the war, $45. 
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FIG. 3—TYPICAL GREASE RECOVERY PLANT—ACID PROCESS 


So far it has been impracticable to 
make potash either from the soapy waste 
before the grease is removed or from 
the liquors produced in the acid process. 








FIG. 4—DOUBLE EFFECT EVAPORATOR 


the former case the fat prevents the 

cining of the waste, while the sand 

ms potassium silicate when heated 

h the carbonate. In the latter case, 
potash is in the form of the less 

luable sulfate, instead of the carbon- 
furthermore, the waste is acid. 

COST OF POTASH RECOVERY. 

n a typical case, an evaporator hay- 
a capacity of 750 gallons per hour 
cost $5,500. This machine will re- 

re a building 40 feet by 24 feet, 

ich, with the cost of erection, engi- 
ring and contingencies, will bring the 

t of the plant to $10,000, equivalent, 

h fixed charges at 10 per cent., of to 

00 a year. 

"he cost of operating this plant to 

e\aporate 12,000 gallons in 20 hours, 
h live steam at 35c per 1,000 pounds, 

using the exhaust steam from the 
trifugal machines for preheating the 
ior, and also assuming the cost of 
r at 30c an hour, will be as follows: 


$ 


Per Diem 

Bntengs scorusiias feds tata obese cece $3.33 
» bY ae vahauneceb ee eaes hae eeeReees 7.50 
: iS eer rrr re 6.00 
eS, WEES, OT, BbBinasccccccces 2.00 


It is believed that 10c a pound is a 
conservative estimate for the year 1917, 
and on this basis a mill producing 12,- 
000 gallons of waste containing .9 per 
cent. of potash ought to obtain the fol- 
lowing net income, after paying 10 per 


cent. interest charges: Per Annum 


Value of potash........ $23,130 
Cost of operation........ eee ae hee 7,415 
Es de Sateebbew saw e.c eee ekae cen $15,715 


Recent developments have shown that 
grease and potash can be recovered from 
wool waste, and at a profit under pres- 
ent conditions large enough to pay back 
the cost of installation in a few months. 
The most practicable plan for the aver 
age plant is to recover part of the grease 
by the use of the centrifugal machine 
and concentrate the machine effluent in 
a triple-effect evaporator, for sale to 





FIG. 5—VACUUM DRUM DRYER FOR GREASE- 
LESS WASTE 


fertilizer manufacturers or chemical 
works, This process is odor free. Large 
mills may profitably install refining 
plants and purchase machined and evap- 
orated waste from mills having only one 
or two trains of bowls. Where wool is 
first washed in naphtha, the waste 
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liquors may be both evaporated and the study should be followed by the 
dried by the mills. It is true that all 
plants do not produce wool wastes con- 


preparation of detailed plans and esti- 
mates for the complete plant 
Owing to the 


taining profitable percentages of grease peculiar conditions 
1 


and potash, particularly plants where’ brought about by the war, an unusua 
pulled or previously washed wools are opportunity is given manufacturers to 
scoured. Therefore, it is obvious that prevent the discharge of polluting wastes 
each plant must be studied to determine into valuable manufacturing streams 
the feasibility of the process before it is Chey can build and pay for the plants 
introduced. This study would involve during this period of high prices, and 
the measurement of the volume of can run them at a slight profit should 
waste, the collection of samples for prices fall to the low level which ex 
analysis, the actual trial of a centrifu- isted before the war. In so doing, they 
gal machine with the waste under con- will not only benetit themselves, but add 
sideration and the preparation of an to the beauty and usefulness of out 


over-charged streams 


Meaning of Clean Yield of Wool 


Technical Details of Its Impor- 
tance to Grower and Buyer 


By S. BANKS HOLLINGS 


estimate of cost and profit. Ordinarily 


peas 
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ANY things might be mentioned 
about wool which at first sight 
are of no real importance to the grower 
but all-important to the user, and yet 
it is always well to acquire as much 
information as possible even about mat- 
ters which do not come immediately 
within the sphere of one’s own activ- 
ities. For instance, it would be very 
interesting to enumerate all the various 
classes of wool which are grown in dif- 
ferent parts of the world where cli- 
matic and other conditions are suitable. 
The number of breeds alone is very 
large, and to name them all would be 
a very difficult task. But besides these 
distinct breeds we have very many 
crosses, some made on a sound prac- 
tical basis, others largely theoretical 
and experimental, but all with the ob- 
ject of finding out something new and 
possibly profitable in the sheep and wool 
world. Yet behind all this lies the fact 
that wool is wool, and that when an 
individual grower comes to dispose of 
his own clip, its acceptance on the mar- 
ket is the most important fact he has 
to consider. His wool is the wool, and 
it is just here that a knowledge of what 
is meant by clean yield may prove to be 
of real interest and value, even if the 
clip is not sold on any basis which 
takes its “clean yield” into considera- 
tion. 

Plainly stated, the clean yield of any 
wool is the percentage of wool there 
will be when the original bulk has been 
freed from all superfluous grease and 
dirt. For instance, the process of 
stream or river washing practised in 
England and other parts of the world 
just before, or, rather, a week or ten 
days before, the sheep are shorn, has 
the effect when properly done of rid- 
ding the fleeces of a larger or smaller 
proportion of grit, sand and grease, ac- 
cording to the amount they actually 
contained. The operation of washing, 
useful as it may be, does not result in 
a perfectly clean fleece from the manu- 
facturing point of view, as will be ob- 
vious to any one who studies the nature 
of wool and remembers fhat cold water 
is the agent used. Still the wool is 
washed on the principle that the opera- 
tion reduces the superfluous weight and 
makes the clip more acceptable to the 
purchaser. Any one who has noticed the 
difference in the appearance of a flock 
of sheep after a tremendous thunder- 
shower will have seen that they looked 
cleaner, due, of course, to some of the 
surface dust, soil, etc., being carried 
away. The effect of washing is the 
same, only with the animals being im- 
mersed and the water made to penetrate 
through the fleece and into every part 
of it, a more thorough cleansing is in- 
sured than would be possible by a mere 
shower. 





Before wool can be put through 
manufacturing processes it must, how- 
ever, be cleaner than even the best 
washing permits, and what the clean 
yield means to those engaged in the 
manipulation of wool is what weight 
there will be when all grease has been 
removed, except such small proportion 
as 1S necessary to maintain the pliabil 
ity and elasticity of the fiber. In a 
previous article the writer described 
how wool grows and explained that 
yolk was an important agent in the 
growth of the wool fiber, and also in 
its preservation. 

ELEMENTARY GREASE NECESSARY 

After the wool has been shorn and 
commenced its career to the finished ar- 
ticle, it has to go through many proc- 
esses, in none of which it could be suc- 
cessfully handled if it contained a su 
perfluity of this natural grease. It 
therefore comes about that wool is 
largely bought on the basis of what it 
is worth when this grease has been r« 
moved and made the best of in other 
ways. Wool buyers do not start out 
with the intention of buying grease and 
dirt, hence they are careful to judge 
the value of the wool according to what 
they think it will be worth when it has 
been passed through the scouring bowls 
An interesting point, worth mentioning 
here, 1s the great variety there is in the 
yields of different wools. This is duc 
to soil, climate, food, etc The writer 
has seen Irish wool which would give 
a clean yield of 84 per cent., that is, 
out of 100 Ibs. of wool no less than 84 
lbs. of clean scoured wool would be got 
On the other hand, he has seen heavy 
greasy, seedy wools grown in West 
Australia which would not give more 
than 30 per cent., which also means that 
100 Ibs. of greasy wool would yield only 
30 Ibs. of scoured clean wool. With 
such possibilities as these in the way of 
variation it will be seen that there is 
no little scope for the exercise of judg- 
ment in valuation. Of course, the two 
instances given are extremes, and a 
man who has had experience in estimat- 
ing the yield of one class af wool, and 
has done well at it, might be quite at 
sea when he came to try his skill on 
another 

DANGER OF SUPERFLUOUS GREASE 

In connection with this subject the 
one thing the writer would warn read- 
ers against is the encouraging of super- 
fluous condition. This is the term 
often applied to wools carrying a lot 
of grease, and however good they may 
be otherwise, it goes against them to 
some extent when they are overloaded 
with grease. Of course, the percentage 
of grease is not the only deciding fac- 
tor in values; quality, length, strength, 
whether the wool is likely to come a 

(Continued on page 353) 
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Worsted Yarns Attain Unusual Levels 


Wool Prices and Uncertainty of 
Supply Create a Spinner’s Market 


"T*HE year 1916 has been almost en- 
tirely in the control of worsted yarn 
spinners. This is attributed to the dom- 
inating position maintained by increas- 
g wool costs, and the good average 
business booked at the mills, thus plac- 
ing spinners in an independent posi- 
tion. The end of 1915 found yarns 
firmly held at high prices with a good 
broad inquiry reported from all sides. 
Spinners were well engaged, and with 
foreign embargoes on wools, and neces- 
sarily restricted supplies of raw mate- 
1, they were disposed to anticipate 
still further advances. Manufacturers 
of goods had found that their mer- 
chandise had a value all its own. They 
were selling their products at their ac- 
tual value, thus dispelling for all time 
the old bugaboo that goods must be 
sold at a price to conform to certain 
lines laid down by the retail trade. This 
development naturally caused a feeling 
of confidence in the situation which ma- 
terially assisted the trade to keep better 
pace with unprecedented price advances 
in both wool and yarns. 

The wool market must necessarily 
stand out as the leading feature of the 
past year in worsted yarns. The em- 
hargoes laid by Great Britain upon the 
crossbreds of New Zealand and the 
wools of Australia forced domestic 
mills to depend almost entirely upon the 
wools of this country, augmented by 
high-priced South American  wools, 
which are not always readily adapted 

every purpose. With a scarcity at 

ll times of extensive stocks of high- 
class wools, and these held at steadily 
i/vancing prices, spinners found their 

ition strengthened in maintaining a 

front on their yarns. The wool 
markets of England, exclusively held 

s they were, were higher than the 
levels which existed in domestic mar- 
kets, so that factors were able to real- 
ize there was little chance for relief, 
even should the foreign markets be re- 
opened to them. This naturally added 
to the stability of wool prices, with no 
apparent opportunity for declines, thus 
indicating a good ground for confidence 

values. Throughout the year wools 
maintained a strong lead over yarn 
prices; at no time were spinners able 

ecure prices for their yarns which 
vere strictly in line with prevailing 
1 costs, but this did not prevent 
them from making efforts to place yarn 
values on a suitable parity with wool 


‘ 


UNPRECEDENTED LEVELS 


a result of this effort worsted 
have attained levels never before 
nsidered even possible. The first half 
the year showed a steadily rising 
ket without any particularly spec- 
lar features, however, such as were 
in the last 30 or 60 days of the 
Spinners were generally well en- 
gased on orders, and deliveries were 
iroquently a rather difficult matter to 
ge satisfactorily. Fine numbers 
‘ied the bulk of the attention, with 
ch spinners playing the leading 
at all times. This condition gave 
lass of mills a distinct advantage 
many of their competitors in the 
lford mills. Therefore these French 
yarns were usually in advance of 





Bradford yarns in the rise of prices. 
As stated previously, the rise of wool 
values forced spinners to advance prices 
at every possible step, so that buyers 
coming back into the market were 
forced to meet higher prices than on 
earlier purchases, but were often glad 
to pay this so as to secure deliveries 
when desired. 
FINE YARNS FAVORED 

Fine yarns such as 2/40s and 2/50s 
have been leaders throughout the en- 
tire year in both light weight and heavy 
weight fabrics. Naturally these yarns 
were frequently higher in proportion to 
those of other grades. At times there 
was thought to be a tendency to use 
the quarter bloods as offering a cheaper 
proposition, but this development has 
not proved as extensive as was expect- 
ed, because the finer yarns are said to 
make a much more satisfactory fabric 
in both wear and manipulation. How- 
ever, it is asserted the use of the quar- 
ter bloods and three-eighths will neces- 
sarily have to become more extensive 
because of the admitted scarcity of fine 
wools and the extreme levels attained 
by these yarns. 

PRICES BECOME NOMINAL 

At the beginning of the vear, 2/40s 
were being quoted from $1.12 to $1.15, 
but as wool values continued to rise 
through the year, yarn prices were ad- 
vanced, following as closely as possible. 
Buyers were frequently disposed to 
move cautiously, but they found little 
comfort in doing so, as they were un- 
able to find any weak spots in the align- 
ment of spinners. At times wool prices 
and yarn prices were not on such a 
parity as suited spinners, and they were 
satisfied, with the business they had al- 
ready booked, to withdraw entirely 
from the market. Difficulties in secur- 
ing competent and skilled labor like- 
wise restricted production materially. 
The high wages of ammunition plants 
and others engaged on war materials 
tempted many employes to enter that 
field. Those that continued in the tex- 
tile plants frequently manifested discon- 
tent with their wages, in either strikes 
or an indifferent attitude which pre- 
vented the organizations from running 
as smoothly as they might. This was 
therefore a big factor in the year, as 
it prevented spinners from turning out 
their full production. So much was 
this the case that one prominent spin- 
ner stated the production in their mill, 
although they were booked months 
ahead, was actually less than when they 
were running on part time and hunting 
orders. Wages were advanced in prac- 
tically every textile center, and this, of 
course, increased the costs of produc- 
tion, which had to be included in yarn 
prices. Consequently this element also 
assisted in raising these values to un- 
precedented levels. December found 
2/40s held around $1.55 in some in- 
stances, with others quoting $1.65, while 
still others asked $1.75 and even $1.85. 
From this it will be noted yarn prices 
had lost anything like proportion; 
every sale stood on its own merits. 
There were no fixed values; circum- 
stances surrounding each spinner made 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Raw Silk at Record High Figures 
Prosperity Has Been Bullish Factor 
as Supplies Were Not Restricted 


AW silk, like all other textile fibers, 
has risen to record price marks 
during the year, and after many ups and 
downs the market passes into 1917 with 
prices fairly well established near the 
top. Although the cause of the rise 
is simply stated by many importers as 
an excess of demand over supply, there 
are several artificial factors which also 
enter into the calculation. These are 
the ability of silk users to pay high 
prices and the speculative operations 
on the Yokohama bourse. The former 
factor became evident as buyers fol- 
lowed each rise, and orders for. silk 
merchandise appeared as brisk at the 
advances as Speculation in 
Yokohama strengthen the 
bullish tendency, but in some quarters 
it was alleged that the boosting was the 
work of a combination. 


before. 
served to 


There has been 
the normal increase in the Japanese crop 
for 1916, but no difficulty is apparent 
in its distribution at high figures. It 
is, however, general prosperity in the 
silk industry which is responsible for 
the rise rather than any real shortness 
of supply. Increased volumes of raw 
silk have been consumed by the hosiery 
industry and silk shirtings for men are 
now running into yardages thought im- 
possible several years ago when men’s 
silk shirts were regarded as luxuries. 


THE JAPANESE MARKET 

Japanese raw material closed 1915 
with a slight unsteadiness of price and 
uncertainty of outlook. The year of 
1916 had hardly begun, however, before 
things commenced to boom and ad 
vances of 25c. per week were recorded 
several times. This continued till the 
middle of February, and the upward 
movement was resumed after a_ brief 
setback at that time. In these months 
there were frequent offers of fall de 
liveries at low prices by speculators, 
who figured that quotations had not 
come to stay. It is doubtful whether 
sellers got out whole on such transac- 
tions. In March the advance continued 
with renewed energy, and about the 
20th of that month the high mark for 
the year was reached with Double Ex- 
tra Cracks at $6.60 and Shinshu No. 1 
at $5.65. On March 1 Shinshu had been 
quoted at $5.171%4. Stocks in Yokohama 
at this time were unusually low, being 
only about 5,000 bales. During April 
the market receded more rapidly than 
it had advanced, and when that month 
closed Double Extra Cracks were at 
$5.50 and Shinshu No. 1 at $4.55. There 
was brisk business during May and 
June, with prices moving up and down 
over a slight latitude. On June 17 
stocks in Yokohama were estimated at 
3,500 bales, nearly the lowest for the 
year. During the summer and autumn 
there was fair support to the market 
and gradually rising prices. December, 
with its peace talk, was a quiet month 
Prices were held firmly nevertheless, 
as importers did not press for business. 
The year closed with Double Extra 
Cracks at $6.15 and Shinshu No. 1 at 
$5.271%4. The new Japanese crop was 
estimated at 240,000 to 250,000 bales, 
showing the normal annual increase of 
10 per cent. over the preceding crop. 

Shanghai and Canton in a_ general 


way followed the rises and falls of the 
Yokohama market. In the middle of 
March, Shanghai stock, which had been 
lagging behind, advanced 50c. in ome 
week. The output of steam filatures 
was increased and because of the use 
of cocoons for this purpose there was 
a smaller quantity available for reeling 
into tsatlees. Tussahs became a feature 
of the fall trade and prices advanced, 
largely because of unusually large de 
mand from the native pongee 
turers. 
Canton 


manutac 


silks passed a_ fair 
considering the political troubles which 
virtually closed that market for weeks 
at a time. The new crop is estimated 
at a little more than that of 1915-1916, 
which was slightly subnormal \ 
Cracks closed the vear at $4.70 

In Milan a larger crop than the pre 
vious one but not up to normal is ex 
pected. 


season, 


Prices are high at the vear end, 


being on a basis of $7.15 for Grand 


Extra Classicals, which is the high 
point for the vear The Milan market 
rose sharply in February and March 
because a large part of the French 


trade turned to Italy for supplies when 
shipments from the Far East through 
Suez became irregular and the vessels 
themselves exposed to submarine activ 
ity in the Mediterranean talian silks 
have been relatively the highest on the 
market for some time and American in 


terest in them has dwindled as they ad 


vanced 
SPUN SILK INCREASES 
The course of spun silk has been 
steadily upward through the year. Jan 


uary opened with the yarn on a basis 
of $3.00 for 40s two ply On fan. 20 
an advance of 10c. was declared by a 
leading factor. On March 22, 20c. was 
added all along the line and 40s two 
ply placed at $3.90 The net advance 
was one of 25c. made early in July, and 
the last advance declared in the fall 
amounted to 20c At the year’s close 
40s two-ply are therefore held at $4.35 
eT lacked 


for work during the year and demand 


Spinning machinery has nev 
has been brisk. Several sellers who saw 
how the market was turning refused to 
sell as far ahead is usual and protected 


old customers by holding a_ certain 
amount of stock One house which 
took a business speculation and kept 


its machinery running through the dull 
period of 1915 was able to sell all its 
spinnings at excellent profit. Importa 


tions of spun silk are again large, total 


ing for the fiscal year of 1915-1916 
more in both poundage and value than 
any other year on record. France 1s 
the largest source of supply, and het 


shipments were twice as great as those 
for the two preceding years 
UNSATISFACTORY YEAR FOR FIBER SILK 


Because of limited production the year 


has not been a wholly satisfactory one 
for fiber silk. Demand has been excel 
lent, but the yarn scarce to such a de 

gree that a number of fields which were 


consumers of fiber 


de veloping as large 
silk, have been unable adequately 
ply their needs and therefore 
turned to thread silk or mercerized cot 
ton Che price of artificial silk has been 


high throughout the year 


to sup 
have 


uniformly 
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242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Ni Foreign Spun White Crepe Cops $2.30 600 lbs. 1—60 11% American Woolen White Knitting Cops $2.00 
N. J. W. 8 Co, White Warp Cops 2.30 900 “ 1—45 11 Saxony Mills White Knitting Cones 1.75 
N. J. W. & Ce White Hard Twist Cop 2.00 5000 ‘“* 1—30 A Botany Black Warp D—S 1.70 
nd Wstd White Warp D—s 2.00 5000 * 1—26 Cranston Mohair White Bob — 1.10 
4. F. Lafayette Worsted White D—S 2.05 | #2000 ** 1 M Lafayette 50 per cent Black Filling Cops 1.65 
“ Woolen White Knitting Skeins 1 LR Lafayette 75 per cent Black Filling Cops 1.60 
) 8% Ame an Wooler White D—S ) l M Lafayette 75 per cent Black Filling Cops 1.65 
4 x I White D—S 0 1—24 Cranston White Mohair Bob 1.00 
F I White W D—S ) 1—24 9B Queensbury Black Cross dye Bob 1.35 
x I Fast 1] } D—S ) 1 2 W Queensbury White Filling Bob 1.00 
White D—S 1 American Woolen White Filling Bob 1.00 
I I wr D—S 1 Cut Hamill Colors Cops 85 
I I White D—S 1000 ‘ 1—20 Forstmann H 50 per cent Mix. Cops 5 
I Ww Med Wary D—Ss ST French Worsted Cops 1.45 
‘ : White — & ) 1—17 Cut J. Ring Son White D—S .85 
seins 1 G Cut Cc. J. Ring Son Olive D—S 80 
4 St to spir White D—S 1.2 6000 “ 1—14 7% Springfield White Bob 1.05 
rstr nn H, Au ian i Whit 1.76 } ” 5 Black Lustre 20 end Spools 1.05% 
P Wstd. Spg. Co White, Warp D—S 1.0 780 ** 1—6 Roosevelt Wstd White Lustre Bob .75 
1 Mot Braid Yarn Skeins 1.02% 680 * 1 4 Roosevelt Wstd White Lustre Bob -75 


k Mohair Braid Yarn Skeins 1.15 2000 lf 80 Penn Wstd Black & White D. & T D—S -90 
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Worsted Yarn Review 
(Continued from page 213) 


ie price, but a 
as marked. 
SUMMER A 


unanimity in firmness 


DULL PERIOD 


\s stated previously, the year was a 
pinner’s market, with the exception of 
1e period following the opening of the 
ght weights in July. The delay in de- 
lopment here caused a slackening in 
taand for yarns until in October, and 
specially in November, when activity 
appeared to a marked degree. This 
irlier delay was attributed to the ex- 
nsive purchases of heavy weight goods 

the previous season. Manufacturers 

goods had anticipated further yarn 
ivances, and accordingly had priced 
ieir goods so much higher than the 
revious heavy-weight season that buy- 

s of cloth were reluctant to plunge. 
his had its effect on worsted yarns to 
e extent of holding up deliveries in 
‘inning mills, and checking further ad- 
inces on yarns for the time being. Oc- 
ber saw a change in this condition as 

result of heavy duplicate orders on 
light-weight men’s wear goods. This 
ought about renewed activity in the 
orsted yarn market, and from then on 
ices continued to advance until they 
sumed the position recounted above. 


DOMESTIC GOODS DOMINATE 


Cancellations in goods were appar- 
itly at a minimum in 1916. At least 
w came from purchasers, but more 
an one manufacturer was obliged to 
orders, as he had oversold 
is production. Buyers of goods tried 
eir usual waiting tactics, but manu- 
cturers were instigated by the firm 
sition of yarns and wools to main- 
in a strong attitude themselves. They 
id learned their lesson as to the real 
ilue of their merchandise as such and 
ersisted in securing it. Continued ef- 
rts were being made to secure a popu- 
ir priced fabric in combinations of 
otton and worsted or cotton and wool. 
he high costs of cotton yarns did not 
rove very encouraging for this devel- 
; these goods 
prove to be the factor many 
nticipated. This was attributed to the 
ct that big wholesale clothiers had 
lucated the general buying public to 
ant “all-wool” clothing, and a dis- 


vise his 


pment, but nevertheless 


id not 


rust of these cheaper fabrics has re- 
ited. Then, too, with labor univer- 
illy well employed at high wages, 


ere was naturally more of a disposi- 
mn to demand the better grade goods 
be the cause, suffice it 


\hatever may 
say these combination goods were 
‘re or less a disappointment. Woolen 


brics enjoyed quite a good business, 
many mills found it possible to turn 
ita woolen fabric to better advantage 
ing a cheaper yarn, and getting a 
rger margin o fit than on wors 
1 goods. Therefore woolen yarn mills 
re also well engaged during the 
iter part of the year on both weav 
and knitting yarns 


DIFFICULTIES LESSENED 


DYE 
While the matter of dyes was more 
less a leading factor at the opening 
restricting mills in 
conditions apparently 
improvement with 
larger quantities of 
and im- 


the year, 
ir operations, 
wed a gradual 
production of 
tisfactory domestic 
‘ved methods of using logwood col- 
Mixtures, it is true, were not an 
y stock to secure, as most spinners 
re not prepared to offer these as de- 
red. Foreign contracts for army 
ds were brought to end generally in 
is country early in the year, inasmuch 
England assumed the responsibility 
delivering these goods to the armies 
the allies. However, domestic de- 


colors, 


nds for goods was sufficient to main- 
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tain good orders for mills in this coun- 
try, heavy purchases made by the 
United States Army for its “ citizen sol 
diery ” along the Mexican border served 
as quite a stimulus for additional activ- 
ity, and succeeded in filling up several 
mills with good sized orders in con- 
junction with their outside business. 
Therefore cloth manufacturers appar 
ently have likewise held a strong hand 
in their own markets, and mindful of 
past experiences, they were not slow to 
take advantage of it. The dull period 
in the yarn market, previously men 
tioned, was due to their efforts to edu 
cate their own trade to the higher level 
of values, and spinners were quick to 
appreciate this fact, as well as the ap- 
parent good results. 


KNITTING YARNS BIG FACTOR 


Knitting yarns have also enjoyed an 
active year at steadily advancing prices 
Manufacurers in this field experienced 
not a little trouble in securing desired 
colors, and in many instances have been 
unable to guarantee them as fast on 
their goods. With difficulty at all times 
deliveries, knitters 
yarns where they 
Spinners of 
well taken care of as far 
went, and efforts made to 
contract for a long period ahead were 
not looked upon with much favor. 
Stock lots were at a premium, and once 
the usual contracts were placed at the 
beginning of the year, dealers reported 
continual efforts to secure additional 
small lots to fill in which were made on 
all sides. Hosiery and underwear mills 
received good orders for goods, and 
there were few mills making these 
yarns, especially in the merino grade, 
which were not sold up for their entire 
product late into the year, and as the 
year closes are able to show contracts 
running well into 1917. Consequently 
these yarns were at all times difficult to 
secure, and maintained a strong price 
position, with spinners showing a re 
luctance to accept contracts until they 
felt it was safe to do so. Five to six 
months delivery was frequently the best 
many mills could offer. 


in securing 
glad to get 
more than 
were 


wert 
could 
once. these 
yarns 


as orders 


DIFFICULTY OF DELIVERIES 


A good demand for sweaters was well 
maintained through the year, which re 
sulted in heavy consumption of yarns 
At times it was feared there had been 
a tendency to overbuy, but there were 
too many factors restricting production 
to allow this condition to develop. Dif- 
ficulties in the matter of getting de- 
sired colors, with an extended dyers’ 
strike in Philadelphia; lack of sufficient 
help in- spinning mills to make full pro- 
duction of yarns, with prompt deliveries 
against contracts, to say nothing of their 
own mills, all tended to prevent an 
overproduction of goods to glut the 
market. A mild fall apparently retard- 
ed the business towards the end of the 
year, but this was only a temporary de- 
lay, as a short supply of goods on hand 
brought a rush of orders for goods and 
calls for yarns when cold weather 
finally set in. The opening of the year 
saw a 2/18s half-blood yarn held around 
$1.08 in the oil, but September found 
this yarn quoted strongly at $1.30 and 
and the continued f 
wool forced several spinners to ask 
$1.65 and even $1.70 


$1 3, advance of 


One of the prom 


inent features of the year was the de 
velopment of interest in jersey cloth 
for sport suits, overcoats and dress 


goods. This brought a large inquiry 
for yarns suitable for this work, as 
many mills took up this fabric, which 
is considered most promising. As a 
matter of fact, the volume of business 
done in knitting yarns during the year 
made them one of the leading factors 
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in the 
sumed 


trade. Indeed, the demand as- 
such proportions that many 
spinners were content to decline good 
sized orders and allow their competitors 
to book this prevailing 
prices, only to come into the field later 
and secure better prices for their yarns, 
and a good amount of business at that. 


business at 


FIRM FUTURE PREDICTED 


The year closes in a very unsatisfac 
tory state for the worsted spinners in a 
measure. While they have a good vol- 
ume of business on their books for the 
most part, nevertheless both tops and 
wool have had such an unprecedented 
advance in price, raw material 
costs have assumed stupendous propor- 
tions, i 


their 


not to mention other increases in 
costs of operation, such as higher wages, 
etc Fy fr 


example, on half-blood tops, 

which were priced around $1 in Ox 
ber, prices had advanced to from $1.35 
to even $1.45 in December, while quar 
ter-blood tops advanced in the same 
period from 80c. to $1.20 to $1.25. This 


advance in raw material costs for spin 
ners has been considerably 
radical than the corresponding 
advances in yarns. Spinners have hesi- 
tated to put the full cost value of their 
varns on their their 
belief buyers were not yet prepared to 
meet such levels. This 
caused many mills to withdraw their 
yarns from the market, not so much 
because they had sold their product so 
far ahead, but rather on account of the 
uncertainty of the future situation. 
Based upon the high cost of half-blood 
tops noted above, namely, $1.45, they 
argue they would have a cost of $1.85 
for 2/40s. Quite a number of spinners 
earlier in the year had even hesitated 
to predict a price of $1.50 for 2/40s, 
but now it is commonly asserted in the 
trade by those who have been studying 
the abnormal conditions with great care, 
that 2/40s will be selling early in 1917 
it $2.00. 


faster and 


more 


sales, be cause of 


position has 


HIGH MOVE TO CONTINUE 


Those in close touch with the wool 
situation state they can see no possibil 
ity of a decline in wool values. Even in 
the event of peace, which at this writ 
ing is considered very remote, they de- 
clare wool values will hold strongly. 
In fact, with England holding absolute 
control of the Australian and New Zea- 
land clips, the markets in that country 
are higher than those in America 


South American wools are held at ex- 
treme prices with strong competition 
from European buyers, so that it is 


argued if the wool markets of the world 
were to be thrown open to all the na- 
tions, the demand would be so great it 
is impossible to where 


predict prices 
would go \s it is now, depleted do 
mestic supplies are forcing additional 


strength to this raw material market, 
and contracting for the coming clip has 


already been done at extreme levels in 
the West. Apparently, therefore, it is 
up to the manufacturer of goods to 
maintain a firm position in his own 
field and to insist upon the continued 


well-established 
fact that his merchandise has its value, 
which buyers must meet in their pur- 
which are still 


foreign-made 


recognition of the now 


chases of domestic good 
without competition from 
fabrics 


In commenting upon review of the 
worsted yarn trade throughout the year 
1916, one prominent f “In 
reviewing the developments of note oc 


factor said: 
curring during the past year, we are 
reminded that the vear 1915 closed with 
what considered in the trade as 
high These had been working 
upwards up to the end of the year, 
owing very largely to the increased for- 
orders for for the foreign 


was 


pr ices 


eign goods 
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governments. Many in the trade 
thought, and even figured, that this busi- 
ness was the sole cause for the 


pros 
pect of higher prices, and there was a 
fear existing that after this contract 
business ended prices would perhaps 


This 
not correct 


recede surmise, however, wa 
After the beginning < 
1916 prices commenced gradually to ad 
vance. As an illustration of this, prices 
ruling in 


quarter blood, 


Decemb« r, 1915, were 2/ 30s 
90 to 92M4c 


} 36s thre 


eight! Ss blood, 95 to 97! Sas 2 40s halt 
blood, $1.08 to $1.12%; 50s, $1.20 to 
$1.22 


‘Prices gradually advanced, owing to 


t 
t 


1e scarcity of wool and the embargoes 


on foreign sources of supply, as well 


as many other causes, including an it 


creased demand on 


dress goods particularly Prices 


steadily 





knit g 
there 
and rapidly advanced to 


present quotations, 


tore 
gures at which for 
follows 2/30s 

$1.30 to $1.3214; 2/36s 
three-eighths, $1.40 to $1.42 : 2/40s 
half blood at $1 70 to $1.80: 2 50s at 
$1.80 to $1.95, with prospects of mucl 


igher prices 

“ Many 
is not now 
price with many grades, 
the half-blood,—but 
to secure the 


comparison we 
quarter blood, 


i 


note as 


factors in the trade claim it 
so much a question as to 
particularly 
rather the ability 
wool The year 1917 
starts out with perhaps as clean a sheet 


in thé sold up condition of the worsted 


yarn market as has ever been experi 
enced. Stock lots of almost every kind 
and variety have been cleaned up 


Spinners find themselves no more than 


covered for what yarns they have 


sold, 


with a few exceptions; they are there 
fore obliged to make quotations from 
week to week according to their ability 
to secure wools, and based 


quotations from day to day 


upon wool 
The spin 
ning mills generally are sold up as far 


as they could cover on wool 


“The knit goods trade has been per 
haps one of the largest factors in the 
trade this season. The business from 
this line has been phenomenal, wit! 
every indication that it will continu 
Che ses to which worsted varns have 
been put in this branch of the industry 
have been most extensive They cover 


the complete line of these knit goods, 
together with goods used in the cloth 
ing trade for overcoatings and suitings 
The next largest factor has been the di 
mand for the dress goods line. Thess 
mills naturally have received all the 
business which heretofore has 
made up of 


bec n 
Ene 
These mills have run 
almost exclusively on the finer grades 
of yarns in the two-ply and singles, to 
gether with many i 
woolen line 


French, German and 
lish importations 


novelties in the 
The constant demand for 


these lines has led to further advances 
in yarns which these mills have been 
obliged to pay 

“Many opinions have been advanced 
is to the effect of a declaration of 
peace upon the textile industry Those 
well informed throughout the trade 


generally adhere to the theory that 


when peace is declared an extraordinary 
ensue for all lines of 


\tlantic, 


demand must 


goods on the other side of the 


which will be bevond the ability of 
those countries to satisfy 
‘While the business generally booked 


has been on a most liberal basis, it ts 
safe to say that the bulk of it has not 
been at all pe culative in any way. The 
constantly advancing high prices have 


| 


made the more conservative 


buyers 
thar ever before and 
whole are confident of all the 
they have booked, which is actually for 
only the initial part of 


spinner as a 


busine 3S 


the coming sea- 


son’s requirements upon which they 


willing to quote 
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Wool Markets Experience Further Advances i 








Another Record-Breaking Wool Year Carpet Wool Prices Unusually Hich 





La gel Consumption, Higher I rices. (Quotations ‘ how Inordinate Advances 
on Account of Scarcity and Demand 
Despite Exasperating Import Conditions 
a" 1 ° s YEAR f unusual prices which eral demand resulted in an increas 
the end of another vear of war, r——Bales A . at ] i} nrc ee Be te teas HT 
r 1 ; .- 1915-16. 1914-1 amounted practically to Fea price which made POSSIDIE sain 
4 the wool trade is found on the — sydney 243 5% 1 : : detebaaitll heictbnl wn & | 
} : Mel nad . 12 1 ypetore Many months were conclt ided | manutacturers to hi ona tow | 
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; ' lit 4 h | Adelaide and Freemantle. 36.32 een the story that the carpet manufac- ot cost The South American < S 
the abnormal conditions which hav srisbane 58. 73¢ ' oe 1h} 
“1 : oe a A aa os rs | All -eectren : 1° Onn rer has heard during 1916 the ad- red proper was not available at any 
valle¢ r nearly lirty months. £ : ve vs £8, 90U ' ‘ L « 
; fOr eer . ; q i . New Zealand Soh 82,718 5,199 Vance began before last vear but on top such figure as to make it attractive to 
se abnormal features have been ac- ais eas . : ' the bu 
. Totals 5e4 433 ha eee f this appreciation came still further the buyer 
centuated during the  twelve-months otals..... reese 064,433 234,896 ' 
‘ads i , Whetl eae increases which put the majority of raw 
I F “Vv ‘ther S retry F . ; \ ' ’ CHI *RICES ) Si RPL) 
= une . review. = - : 1 Galgety figures that American buyers materjals almost bevond producers HINA PRICES ADVANCE SHARPLY 
mbargoes that are considered, they catia 2 Si a ° . , : ' 
: . b : tl stad i | . purchased 31 per cent. of the entire reach The year closed with figures at Notwithstanding the necessity of buy 
nave ee: Gee he en . _ ane fave Australasian clip during the season of their highest and every indication, in ers figuring on a supply of China wool 
become more rigid in their enforce- 915 ors Cate . c : . : . 
Re if . a t ; 1915-16, against 15 per cent. in 1914-15, spite of a lull in demand of still highet in view of a scarcity in other directions, 
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ms coe _ i = eo re “a | 18 prior to the war. This tremendous in- chases become freer on the part of wool for some months. It was evident that 
ures 5 ge Se Tis s lave 0 crease in American purchases is still consumers the supply was sufficient to prevent un 
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5 ; ‘ of increased demand With continued 
while sarge profits have been won by mary, showing the quantity of wool in Che upward course of raw material request, however, a radical upward trend 
une successful houses in the trade, in bales bought for America in Austral- which has been so consistent during the jn prices was observable which took 
measure justifying the unusual risks asian markets for the past eight years. entire year has influenced the larger place in the late summet An advance 
and the necessary departure trom pre- factors in the trade to follow the mar of 3c. or 4c. per. Ib. was sufficient to 
viously accepted standards of business cia ita Zeaiand’ Tacmanias ee ket up, and the consequence is that sup cause the majority of manufacturers to 
rocedure, ie — 30, 1909... .12,5 500 104,162 116,662 plies in their hands total a larger aggre refuse to take these wools on the as 
Continued success on - — market aad oe a vane “si aae ae gate than at a corresponding period of sumption that by so doing they might 
has developed a speculative spirit, which Jane 30, 1912....12,000 53,250 5,25 1915. No one intimates that this sup bring about concession: and a general 
may wed may Oe eal dangerous -” peo 30 1914 oe oas 90,265 118386 ply is burdensome, and it is appreciable wering of the market level In this, 
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lerritory clip during the last two EMBARGOES LEADING FEATURI estments in stock which they consid fortunate enough to predict the course 
onths of 1916, and the high prices red valuable in view of future poss} t events obtained their raw material of 
hich have been paid in the foreign to be cut off from such Important jilities. Among the smaller manufac this character on a cheaper basis than 
urces of supply not closed by em- ‘Svurces oO supply as indicated by th turers it is felt that there will be an the remainde: f the tr vi rhe latter 
argo against American buyers. Only above statistics, 1s manifestly a serious ncreasing demand now that stock-taking reali i thei mistehhe to0 late henna 
the continuance of conditions due to Matter for the dom _ wool trade andj, t of the way, and the operations of to ourati just In fore the openin ty f 
the war can justify these operations, and ence no review of the year would b these buyers are likely to be sufficient, the pring Y 0 in Oct ber causing an 
et there seems to be a widespread feel eather complete or illumina ae, if it in the pinic n of dealers. to maintain the idvance of on additional 2 7“ i ‘i Ih 
ng of optimism in the trade and a very — a TT SSE) SPACE C0 —s and rrent level if they do not cause fu M ich wool was sold at o1 aroun | 34c 
general belief that peace cannot have a Lotonia wi emibargoes and their ther substantial ad ances ae i anseci aie : ca 
lisquieting effect upon prices effect. Perhaps the developments in an i —— a : thi 
One curious development of the year this direction have beet the most ex SCARCITY IN A LIN} dlinaiiees 4 a rhis “0 : - ro 
is been thi way in which speculative eae Penp enn en Sx CI wool men Naturally the action taken in refet dency is reflected in all a isses I ( hina 
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‘re conservative members of the Closes with the maximum of embargoes tion to the shipment of raw material of every nature at the highest ‘ ‘int th 
trade, and yet the same parties have 1 force and absolutely no promise of 4. ine United States has brought about have t i eee eee 
en constantly widening their opera an early improvement. lessening of the supply on hand and : 
ms, and as constantly increasing their Conditions in New Zealand attracted +}, production of a scarcity which has CAPE WOOLS IN DEMAND 
profits. However, this is only one of the attention of the importing trade been increasingly felt during the year. ade naa 
the minor features of the situation, and for the early part of the year. Acting It has been impossible to obtain certain Phe availability of wools from South 
often lost sight of in the face of under what was supposed to be official qualities of wool on which manufactur- \irica caused om: SRerented demand — 
developments of undoubtedly greater sanction and approval, American buyers ers heretofore have depended largely this class of stock, and in view of the 
moment. Enormous purchases of me- operated very heavily in New Zealand = and naturally their operations on th comparative cheapness of the lower 


rino wool in Australia and the Cape crossbreds, not only buying them freely 
Colony have been turned over in this in the usual way at the public sales, 


ie “1 grades a very considerable amount has 
qualities which were available have ; 
been taken by domestic 


“ey ; carpet manu- 
made for independence on the part of I 


















irket, and in many cases very large but also contracting for the wools be importers and handlers in the knowledge : acturers. : was anny high leve 
profits accrued before they were finally fore shearing in an unprecedented way. that these clips were not of sufficient etter grades practically — this 
irged up to mill account, and there is | Trouble came in the final work of taking —gize to take the place of the formerly “U@ty trom consideration by th carpet 
doubt that but for the interposition over and _ shipping these contracted ced material. This situation applies manufacturer. It is reported that large 
iti iti i F 1Sac S » ) n té nto b 
the British authorities, American 1m wools, and those who made the early with particular force to East India and transactions have er ent “ into by 
porters would have larg ely increased contracts claimed to be very badly used — pJackfaced Scotch wool. While it was mportant factors who have long been 
: : ¢ . : - . ; < pre 1 ‘ason of heir ( itions 
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‘ ‘\ 
I te finitely ut the fact 
( 1 buying has been 
S 1 from the new clip, 
es not 1 seem probable that 
pound of the current season’s New 


available 
Indeed, throughout 
filling regarding the 


use 


contro! of the Australian clip there has 
been no question about the better grades 
f New Zealand 


HINGS 


crossbre ds. 


CONCESSION 


Except must be made in regard to 
‘crutchings.” In the ordinary accept 
ance of the use of the word, and in 
trade usage this would mean low grade 
ind stained wool, but in recent years it 
has proved to be a somewhat elastic 
term, and has come to include some 


good pieces. Consequently, when 


in October it was announced that ex- 


would be allowed 


ports of “ crutchings” 


m Ne W 


Ze aland to 








tre America, a very 
irge volume of orders was at once 
d to that colony, and preparations 

e made t use them to the utmost 

1 le extent. It was recognized that 
merely a sop thrown to Amer 

t the Same time n ettort to 

( ( ers who cre object 

( irri of American buyers 

ound t he con 

d tiul f ( Ss 
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( tw | 

e pe i short 
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both Brisbane and Sydney, 
decided setback to 
new clip 
Brisbane postponed the adver- 


tised sale and a decided protest was 


pending at 
this 
the opening of the 


action gave a 
f season. 


at once 


wool growers to the 


This 


made by the pro- 


posed limitation of buyers 


pro- 


test took definite shape in the indefinite 
postponement of the Brisbane sale, 
though a part of the wool was ulti 


mately sold at Sydney. 
This protest 
character that it 


and the original decree 


was evidently of such a 
was considered unwis¢ 
to ignore it, was 
finally modified so as to permit Japan 
nd then all of England’s Allies as 
This quieted the opposition for 


public 


yuyers 
were ré 

further of policy 
was until November, 
though in spite of the entire elimination 


1 time and the sales 


umed No 


made 


change 


early in 


of American competition prices of m«¢ 
continued to advance in all 
Australian primary markets, England 
and Japan proving to be keer 
Meanwhile, frequent rumors wert 
burry wool 
country, and 


rinos 


competi 
tors 
current that exparts of 
would be allowed to this 
brokers in Australia 
liciting orders that supposition 
Some wool of this character was bought 
for American account, though all efforts 
to get an official ruling as to whether 
or not its would be pet 
mitted had 


BAN 


buying were so 


shipm< nt 
failed 
LIFTED ON “ BURRY” WOOLS 

Cablegrams received in the local mat 
ket Nov. 14, announced that the em- 
bargo would be lifted sufficiently to al 
low shipments of “burry” wools from 
Nov. 20 At the time, the local 
both Melbourne 


same 


sales at Sydney and 


were suspended indefinitely. Ostensi 
bly, this latter action was due to a 
scarcity of tonnage to England, but 


real 
conferences to be 


later it transpired that the 
was to 


reason 
held 
between the British and Commonwealth 
authorit 


allow 


ies as to the terms upon which 
Great Britain should requisition th« 
whole clip. By the first of December 


announcement was made 
Australian clip had been taken 
that of New Zealand, 
disposing of the idea 
would be able to 


the formal 
that the 
over, aS 
thus 
that 


well as 
effectually 
Ame rican 


yuvers 


get any wool, even burry 


een en 


from the United Kingdom from ab 





the first of Febr ind imports of 
wool from thence ‘ een at a W 
ebb since tha t ( Che on other 
source of supply for Americ foun 
n the Cape ( 1 shipments ft 1 
here hay steadily made through 
t the year \meri 1yers are re 
] ted to have n heavy buvers 
Cape primary market ce t I 
scas pene i 1 \ beet perating 
n a constantly rising market. Rumors 
have reen current i (at 
out t ( re n embarg 
l, would commandeer 
has already been done it 


No de 
mcement has been made at the 
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sales in foreign primary markets have 
ranged up to $1.20 to $1.30, clean-landed 
st. Recent comparisons with Australia 
ind New Zealand are manifestly impos- 
sible, but the figures stated been 
reached in both 
South 


Cf 


have 
he Cape Colony and in 
America. 

WOOL QUOTATIONS COMPARED 


Compared with the quotations cur- 
rent at the opening of the year, those 
current at the end of December on 
leading domestic grades were as fol- 


lows: 


Ohio fir ished delain¢ 





Ohio fine unwashed delaine 
Ohio fi ashed clothing 





Ohio half-blood combing ; 
Ohio three-eighths-blood combing 
Ohio quarte ylood combing 

Fine staple Territory, clean basis 
Half-blood staple Territory 5 
Three-eighths-blood staple Territory 
Quarter-blood staple Territory 

Fine clothing Territory 

Fine mediun Perritory 








Choice fins coured Territory 
\verage tir scoured Territory 
Territory 


scoured 


rine medium 





I months’ Texas 
I months Texas 
Eastern B super pulled 
Western B super pulled 
EVEN BROADER ADVANCES ABROAD. 
Rarely have such radical price 
changes been recorded in a_ single 


outlined in the above 
typical table. These are all in domes- 
tic wool grades, but if one takes a 
comprehensive view of the foreign 
uation, equally surprising changes 
to be found. For instance, when 
Sydney market reopened after 
Christmas holidays, in January, 

warp wools sold on the clean 
basis of 81 to 82 cents, weft 
wools at 75 to 80 cents and top-mak- 
ing wools at 73 to 75 cents. On the 
same date good 64s sold in Melbourne 


year as those 


sit- 
are 
the 
the 
1916, 
good 
landed 


at 80 cents. November 14, when the 
\ustralian sales were definitely sus- 
pended, Melbourne reported a _ clean 


for 70s short 
for 64s combing and 99 
Latest quota- 
tions from Sydney reported the best 64s 
and 70s combing selling at figures that 
meant a clean-landed cost of fully $1.15 
FOREIGN MARKETS SHOW EXTREME 
quotations are equally 


here of $1.11 
$1.14 


cents for 56s 


landed 


combing, 


cost 


combing. 


COSTS 


Cape firm, 


though it is difficult’?to compare prices 
exactly the same dates According 
a leading handler of these wools, 
e Cape season opened this year with 
the best combing wools selling at 41 
to 43 cents 1 the greast or a clean 
landed cost of 90 to 95 cents, where 
the previous year the early desirable 


wools opened at 26 to 28 cents or 


lean-landed cost of 56 to 60 cents 
Similar dvances wer established 
the opening on the shorter scoured 
ools, which opened at 60 to 62 
nts landed against 4? cent a veal 
1g These were the early qotations, 
he marke dvancing materially after 
the opening a vear ag but however 
idical the advance, it has apparently 


been surpassed this year, the latest 


juotations from the 
1 


Cape indicating a 
inded cost of fully $1.30 for 


$1.20 for less desi 


ean-] 
best combing, and 
able wools. 

South \merican markets 
important 


Where a vear 


changes in 


ago the best quotations 


1 
equally 


obtainable from thence were 37 cents 
r Buenos Aires Lincolns, 39 cents 
r straight quarters, and 42 cents f 
high quarters; to-day such wools 
would cost, laid down in New Y 
oston, cost and freight, 50 cents 
( } Ins. 52 t S33 ¢ t 1 raight 
rters and 56 to 57 cents hig 
uarters Round lots of M evide 
wools v quotable a ve at 43 
ents nd \ s ] W¢ Is not 
( + c 56 ‘ C7 ents cr + 
fre t r crossbreds and 54 t 
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55 cents for 
merinos The 
landed cost of 
“ quality ” 
$1.20. 
With markets show 
ing such extreme it is not strang 
that the local trading should have bx 
on a basis unheard of in 


French combing 
means a 
to $1.15, 


would 


good 
latter 
$1.12 


merinos 


clean 

while 
cost full; 
foreign primary 


costs, 


recent years 
Though, as usual, the domestic 
lagged a little behind in the race t 


ward a higher price level, in the ma 
this market shows equally as surpr 
Jan. 1, 1916. Dec., 1 








52 to 53c. » to 36 
45 to 46c. to 311 
38 to 39c 37 4038 
15 to 46¢ E 
48 to 49c 7% to 35 
48c 7 to 37 
$1.10 74 «to 7é 
$1 to $1.02 72 to7 
88 to 92c 68 to 70 
78 to 80c 66 to 68 
95c. to $1 69 to 72 
90 to 95« 66 to 68 
90 to 95« 65 to 6% 
85 to &k« 3 to ¢ 
80 to &5« 60 to ¢ 
90c. to $1 68 to 70 
85 to S8« 58 to ¢ 
80 to &5c 63 to 6 
72 to T5« 58 to 6 


ing advances as those registered e] 
where. There was only a brief peri 
during the year when the domestic m 
ket gave any sign of hesitancy. For 
time the new Territory clip appear 
to be neglected, and ff this had c 
tinued, possibly some weakness mig 
have developed. It was found that tl 
world-shortage of wool, now acknowl! 
edged to be a fact by all experts, w 
too important from the manufacture: 
standpoint to allow competitors to ¢ 
the inside track. Consequently, wl 
at one time promised to be a featur 
ceased to be anything more than 
incident. 

Rumors of contracting in the West 
were heard in the local market ab 
the middle of January, but were stre1 
uously denied, and it was not until 
February that any contracts were act 
ally made. These early contracts w 
of moderate volume, and the pr 
paid were about the same as at 
opening of the season in 1915, or 
to 22 cents for fine and 24 to 25 « 
for medium. Scoured values were « 
mated at about 70 cents, most of 
early contracts Soutl 
Utah. Efforts 
to contract 
in Montana, 


being made in 
made in other 
wool at this time, not 


Idaho 


were unsuccessful, 


and the 
owing to t 
reme views of the growers, 30 « 
asked for 
tracted the 


cents In 


being clips that were « 


previous year at 23 t 


the first two weeks of 














uary, fully 5.000.000 pounds of w 
were placed under contract, main 
_southern Utah 
Nevade was the next sta where 
cting was done, the fine clips in 
state being secure bE Ze t0.2e 
ibout 70 cents clear \bout 
also, two ips were 
tracted by use, the S 
clip t 27 ( Big [ 
clip at 26 cer : ring beg 
Arizona about t middle of Fe 
1 the st clips were held t ov 
5 to 6 cents a the erare 
( Ss season’s ict Contr 
ent sit lily ¥ I 4 tal V 
vool tied up during February 
‘ mater 10.000.000 — t 2 OO 
unds Prices being paid at tl 
f the month were 25 26 ce! 
um a 22 23 « I é 
southe >} 23 c 
e clips in Ne nd, DR 3 ) 
Triar lea e clip sol 
eich! 2 cents at 1 
All these T ( T t 
rity of the Bosto ( 
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hat Territory wools were being sold 
n the Boston market below their re- 
acement value. Contracting became 
juite general in March, and by the mid- 
ile of the month fully 20,000,000 pounds 
1ad been thus tied up. Later in the 
month there was a lull, as buyers and 
‘rowers failed to get together and op- 
rations went forward without excite- 
nent during April, the total wool con- 
racted by the middle of that month be- 
ng estimated at 35,000,000 pounds. 
‘rom this time forward, the contracting 
nd buying seasons merged without any 
erceptible shock, buyers paying full 
rices, whether the wool was shorn or 
till on the sheep’s back. 
Prominent among the factors making 
ir strength in the West was the high 
rices obtained in May for the big hold- 
gs of the National Wool Warehouse 
id Storage Co. These prices so en- 
uraged growers to hold for extreme 
that at time it looked as 
ough a very large proportion of the 
erritory clip would be consigned. 
irly in May the growers were hold- 
g their best fine clips at 30c. and me- 
ium clips at 35c. and were actually get- 
ng 26 to 28c. for the former, and 32 to 
ic. for the latter. Medium clips were 
especially active, as it begun to be plain 
at foreign supplies of such wools 
were likely to be limited, and conse- 
iently the medium Territory wools 
would all be needed. During May me- 
dium clips were bought at a range of 
28 to 32M%c., with fine clips at 22 to 26c. 
rom this point a steady enhancement 
of values was noted, being somewhat 
accelerated by the announcement late in 
May of the Australian embargo. 


ices, one 


CLEAN COST INCREASED RAPIDLY 


Starting on a clean basis of about 
70c. for the best of the early contracts, 
by the middle of June it was a pretty 
poor clip that would not show a clean 
cost of 75 to 80c., and this was later 
advanced to 80 to 85c. Top prices 

paid in Montana, where 33%, 

1312, 34 and 35c. were reported paid for 
hoice clips. In other sections up to 
i2'2c. were paid for the best wools 
ihe strange thing about this was the 
ct that while these extreme prices 
re being paid in the West, the local 
rket for Territory wools was unex- 
tedly = dull. Manufacturers 
wing little if any interest. The se 
of this appeared to be the state- 

nt that the domestic clip was some 
deficient in staple. 

re was more or 


were 


were 


Consequently, 
scramble 
the foreign combing wools remain- 
unsold. 
ith the 


iS were 


less of a 


embargo in force, such 
bound to be scarce and 


and therefore it behooved manu 


Irers to secure them while they 
to be had. This was done, and 
le the process was going on Terri- 


wools were more or less neglected, 
for a time-there was a fear that 
spots would be developed in th 
t. Happily this was averted, and 
Labor Day there was a steadily 


lening market, with prices being 
d up about as rapidly as seemed 
ible Any lot of wool showing 


of staple was in demand, 


early cleanup was made of bet 
ts of fine staple and half-blood 
These grades were the first to 
up, and it is doubtful if any 

Id be found in 


In fact, the best 


mount 


rable amount cou 
rket to-day 
1 wool authorities pre 


tocks of wool 


unusually small, 


unsold Jan. 1 
and their 
1ons proved correct 


and California 


corresponding to that 
erritory wool states In Texas, 
ni was made at 25 to 28c. fe 
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twelve-months’ and 23 to 25c. for eight- 
months’, the estimated scoured values 
being 73 to 75c. for the former and 63 
to 65c. for the latter. The big killing 
in Texas was made near the end of 
June, when 2,000,000 pounds were 
bought at Kerrville, about the same 
amount at San Angelo and about 1,- 
000,000 pounds at other points. These 
wools went to leading Boston houses, 
the prices paid meaning a clean-landed 
cost of 76 to 7&8c. for twelve-months’ 
and 70 to 72c. for eight-montl:s’. About 
this time, something was done in Cali- 


fornia clips at 23 to 25c. for eight- 
months’ and 27 to 28c. for twelve- 


months’, though later it was announced 
that the bulk of the wools in that state 
had been transferred to manufacturers’ 
account on a level slightly above these 
figures, 

MILL BUYING STARTED SLOW 


AND LATE 


wools 
market, 
though there had been a gradual appre- 
ciation in scoured values. Yet manu- 
facturers held off as long as there ap- 


Territory 
slowly in the 


As noted above, 


opened local 


peared to be any chance of getting any 
desirable wools out of Australia. When 
it became apparent that the British au- 
thorities were determined to enforce all 
embargoes even more rigidly than be- 
fore, there was a decided swing of the 
market toward domestic wools, and 
since the middle of November there has 
been no difficulty in selling anything at 
all desirable. Judging from the statis- 
tics accumulated from week to week, 
this reluctance on the part of manufac- 
turers was more apparent than real. 
For several weeks in October and No- 
vember the weekly sales in the Boston 
market were estimated at 10,000,000 
pounds or more, which would be con- 
sidered a large average in any year. 
In July, when stocks of old wool were 
at a low ebb, and the new Territories 
were being freely sampled, 
values had been advanced 12 to 15c. a 
pound, compared with the beginning of 
the year, pretty fairly well distributed 
over the whole list. Since that time, 
and for the reasons stated above, there 
has been a sharp appreciation in staple 
and _half-blood and relatively 
less change in the others, especially 
quarter-blood and low wools. For the 
year, there has been an advance of nearly 
50 per cent. in values of the 
best wools, which after all is much less 
than that registered for the better grades 
of Australian combing merinos 
Incidentally, it may be said that ther« 
has been less complaint by dealers re 
garding the 


scoured 


grades, 


scourc d 


competition of mill buyers 
in the western field than in the previous 
year. Not that such 
done, but the conditions 
the Territory 


buying was not 


under which 


clip was taken on made 


their operations much less difficult to 
meet. For similar reasons, the amount 
of wool coming forward on consign- 


ment, especially to leading warehouse 
was much smaller than in 1915 
in spite of the favorable returns mad 


on the clip of that year. 


interests, 


GROWERS CONTROI 

At this point it may not be amiss t 
speak of the attitude of the western 
wool growers. They appreciate fully 
that this is their opportunity, and theit 
merchandising methods have been such 
is tO -F4 ilize the last Il sibl farthin 
f their cl There is no longer at 
talk among growers regarding the nec 

t fa pr ct t Dollar wool 
s a much 1 e | a ent witl 
them tl riff ( ment « 
dlit ( 1 ( ract | 1 
hye relishe 1 cert I quart ut 
historical ( rec es the ( 
ment t tern owe ur 
proceeding rmal « 
ditions du vould be cor 
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tinued indefinitely. In one way, good 
is sure to result from these conditions: 
Growers are paying more and more 
attention to problems of breeding and 
the care of their flocks, and the im- 
provement and packing of their clips 
Thoroughly carried out, these cannot 
help but put American flock masters in 
a better position to meet the inevitable 
foreign competition after the war than 
they were before. 

In this matter the tremendous prices 
paid at the stockyards and western 
packing centers must have an important 
influence. For the first time on record 
the price of sheep and lambs on the 
hoof passed that of beef cattle, and 
still remains far above the ordinary o1 
even the war level of the best grades ot 


any other animals sent to market for 
slaughter. What effect this will have 
on the future of the wool trade is 


problematical. Some think that it means 
a steady decrease in the production of 
merino wools, or at least such a com 
promise as will lead to a balancing ot 
the best mutton with the best 
producers of wools. Onc 
thing seems certain, there is not likely 
to be any immediate talk of a further 
reduction in the size of the flocks, whil 
both mutton and wool remain on the 
present high level. 

This will have an especial bearing 
on the situation in the fleece wool states. 
where undoubtedly there was a serious 
decrease in the size of the flocks in 
the period between the repeal of the 
American wool tariff and the begin 
ning of the European war. Present 
views of the situation, and particularly 
the world-wide shortage of wool, make 
it apparent that the reduction made 
during that period was a great mistake 
and undoubtedly many a wool grower 
in Ohio and Michigan. as well as in 
the Territory wool states. has regretted 
the precipitancy with which he 
pated an unfavorable result from the 
chanee of tariff policy on the part of 
the United States Government 
ADVANCE CONSTANTLY 


sheep 


crossbred 


antici 


FLEECE WOOLS 


Tt has been especially a “ wool year.” 
in the far West, where the op 


hee n 


not only 
enumerated above 
fleece 
Powerful impulse was siven to the 
keting of the old clip Ohio wools bv the 
Thre 


erations have 


hut also in the wools sections 


mar 


during the cle muy 


prices 
eigphths-hlood combing tonched 39 to 
40c. in March and Anril, and some lots 
were held at 4lc. This marked the toy 
of the movement, and ahout the time 
that the new clip wools were available 
the lower gure n imed was realized for 
me wy) d ] tS No contracting was 
possible, of course, in Ohio or the other 
fleece vool sections, but the season 
opened with both huvers and grower 
keved up to the hehef that extremel, 
hich prices were hound to prevail 
Top prices paid in Ohio during the 
huvine season of 1915 were 25c. for 
fine and 30c. for medium clips, thougl 
late in the year these prices were bet 
tered a little under the influence of the 
embargo in Australia This compare 
with opening prices on a basis fully 5« 
a pound higher in April and May, 1916 
Local buvers were unusually active 
oth Ohio nd Micl ul and under the 
nfluence of their competition, the coun 
try primary mark opened at around 
20), for ; 2 i a for medium 
Fast n hb ‘ { t 
‘ tre pr ‘ T T a ( ‘ 
ict, litt | the lead 
aa vei cee iciale caaieal 
the -seasi iceuinira: ats 
wlhimes had more confhden : 
\ } } tern uver d he 
‘ asad . dily and per al 
t full ( ur \y M 
the first June, it as esti 
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per cent. out of the tarmers’ hands, and 
something less in Ohio Mill buying 
in the former state may have been par 
tially responsible for the promptness 





with which the new clip was taken up 


in that Ohio fine wools 


state. were 
particularly backward, as the prices 
demanded in the country were at or 
above the parity of the Boston mar- 
ket Ohio and Michigan wool egrow- 
ers were not the only ones to demand 
extreme prices for their fleece wools 
41 to 42 cents being demanded in Ken 


tucky for choice medium clips, while 
the early shorn common and _ braid 
wools in Missouri were quickly taken 
up at 34 cents. It is noted that around 


the first of June quotations from Ohio 


were up to 30 to 32 cents for fine and 
35 to 36 cents for medium clips while 
Michigan the corresponding prices 
were 26 to 30 cents for fine and 34 
30 cents for medium 
By the end of June Ohio irmet 
were getting more money. bunch lots 
f medium wool on the cars lling 
? » 


36 to 38 cents and fine wool at 32 t 


33 cents, and one small clip was. re 
ported to have been sold to manu 
facturer at 40 cents delivered at the 
mill At this time 35 to 36 cents was 
being paid to Michigan farmers for 
their medium clips. with verv little 
wool left in the State Continued ap 
preciation of values of fleeces was 
noted, whether in the country or in the 
local market Delaine wools were es 


pecially strong, owing to the 
fact that choice combing merinos from 
\ustralia bound to be 
under the operations of the 
while the relative scarcity of 
staple wool in the Territory 
another source of strength for 

WOO! 


mainly 
were scarce 
embargo, 
good 
clip was 
delaines 
STOCKS COM PARI 

Che stock of unsold wool in the Bos 
ton market Dec. 27, 1916, as computed 
by the Cooley & Marvin Co., account 
ants for the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, was as follows 


1916, Lbs 1915, Lbs 
Territory California 
Texa 16,810,559 837,837 
Fleece (grown east 
of the Mississippi 
River ind Minne 
ta lowa and Mis 
yuri) 3,888.64 +4 R00 
Scoured (Tor noi 
vaste not it 
uled) Lt 1 8,049 
Pu 1 (in grease) l $7.5 ; 7,781 
I Cla 1 an 1 { 734,19 
1 Cla 4s 474 ; 
! Pu 1 ¢ 
I I 1 d i l 
14,0 { 
TREAD ADY \ rCt 
\ similar analysis of the pri it 
tion, as it relates to fleece woo! he 
that the trend of pric 
steadily on the up grade as f Perri 
tori though with a small nthl 
advance in the first half « 
ind a_ relatively mor rapl pward 
mK ment since Jul I) who have 
cen predicti o Uk VO“ t l ( 
their goal, for in the last da fF De 
cember fine washed del: | t 52 
i choice lot of Ohi \t tl 
ime time, three-eight! 
ld at 48c., half-blood combi t 45¢ 
Xa and above t 44¢ ()] 
it is necessar to go back to the 
period immediately following t Civil 
War to duplicat ll thes g 
( interest 
Is that |] n 1 
1 ( t 
; qj 
sold. Ohio 5 
» 3¢ tor tine | 
j n the « ich 
compart 1 
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YEI rus 
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Headquarters of Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co.,”"and This Firm’s Predecessors Since 
the Great Boston Fire, 1872. Business Established 1848. 


FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Successors to 


William Hilton, 1848 Hilton & Gore, 1855 William Hilton & Co., 1861 
Hilton, Weston & Co., 1870 Weston, Whitman & Co., 1887 Whitman, Farnsworth & Thayer, 1898 
Farnsworth, Thayer & Stevenson, 1907 
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WOOL PRICES FROM 1907 TO 1916, INCLUSIVE 


COMPILED BY ‘THE TPXTILE WORLD JOURNAL FROM REPORTS OF At AL SALI Ma N E BosvToON MARKI 
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Wool Importers 
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Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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English Wools Have Record Boom 


Extension of Government Con- 


trol 


(from Our Regular Correspondent.) 


BrapForb, Jan. 2. 

ro HE 1916 will be known to 
succeeding generations as one of 

the most eventful in the history of 
the country, and_ probably the 
ost eventful from a wool trade point 
f view in the years over which the 
ireat War extended. Old customs and 
ld standards have been torn down 
a most ruthless fashion, and things 
been done which if previously 
rought forward hypotheses 


year 


as 


ive 


aS mere 


Overshadows 


Everything 


enough to overcome the firm hand of 
the Government, for it was evident that 
the Allies were all working well to- 
gether the purpose of supplying 
their men with the necessary clothing. 
Besides khaki, hosiery requirements 
had to be considered, and before the 
above named developments, a circular 
letter was issued to hosiery manufac- 
turers, forbidding contracts to be taken 
unless official sanction had been given 
The quantity and capacity of machinery 
available for making woolen pants was 


for 
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ment authority 


CONTROLLING 


came more into 
OF ENGLISH CLIP 
Though part of the Government pol- 
icy of control, and thus coming under 


play 


the head of what has already been said 
on this topic, the control of the clip of 
the British Isles had such far-reaching 
effects, and has been so widely discussed 
that it is worthy of a paragraph of its 
own. The first public step in this mat 
ter 


June 8 when the 
opening sale of the season, which was 
to have been held at Kettering on that 
date, was stopped 
the blow as 


was taken on 


The suddenness of 
well as the absence of any 
immediate explanation not the 
least tantalizing aspects of the affair 
But despite all complaints and protests 
the scheme for buying the whole of the 


were 












"az Sie 
Di 5 


30 per cent. advance on 1914 prices, but 


this was not only actually much less 
than 1915 quotations as well as less 
than prices which would have _ been 
realized this year in the open market 
The contention of the representatives 
of the farmers in Parliament and els¢ 
where was that it was not fair to tak 


heir wool and deprive them of any say 


¢ 


in the The defermen 


> a 
ot the 


matter of price 
ot 


time delivery, with its conse 
quent delay in payment, were perhaps 
the 


but. trom a 


farmers’ most genuine grievance 


national point of view the 


commandeering of the clip may be said 


to have achieved good results. 
Che setting up of a great quantity 
f new clerical machinery and _ the 


breaking down of old customs and tra 























1 also asked for. Th in another de- English clip was carried through. It litions were the elements in the scheme 
ould probably have been laughed at. The so asked Datta = ee — a oe ’ a en ee ‘ ' a 
eae co partment of the textile trade Govern- was originally proposed to pay farmers vhich did not appeal to the Englis 
verpowering torce of circumstances 
as, however, had its way, and foremost 
mong the manifestations of this force Prices for English Fleece Wool in 1916 
is been what has come to be popularly ieee | di ats i, aes sine — a . : 
~ 7 Jan van. 2/ eb lar AD é June uz Sey ) N ) 
nown as Government control. In Description a d a i a d a a a d a i i 
915 manufacturers were told plainly ee meen tt + a a - sail at aed oat + ; 
‘ - . sincoln wethers... » 20% 3 2¢ ‘ at il, 19% 19" 3 p14 20% 
hat they would have to do with thei: Nottingham hogs 19% 20% 20 20 19 20 1914 1944 19%, 1915 01 0% 
machinery, being given to understand Settee agen wethers. 19% 20% 20 3 19 20 +4 on sear te a a 
ege e seicester hogs. 9% 20% 29 2 1s Zt 9% 9ly 9% 9% 2049 20% 
at military requirements would have Leicester wethers.... 19% 20% 0 20 19 20 19% 19 19% 1$% ) 014 
be considered first and that any de- comeeee hogs besenas a0 20% 2 20 " ‘ 0 19 %4 19% us % = 21 
. . . - orkKshire wethers 9% 20% 20 ‘ 20 19% 9% 9% 9% 2 21 
nquency in this respect would result North hogs 23 23% 23% 22 22 214 211 21% 22% 23% 2 
in the said machinery being taken over North wethers. 21% 1 ty 21 21 21 23 2 
. 6 ¥ ° Irish hogs, super... 21 21 20% o% 21% 21% 23 
nd being used for the essential pur- irish wethers, super... 21 24 2014 01 211% 2114 
se. In the month of February, 1916, trish hogs, selected... 20% 20% 29 20 20 My 20% 
r yi 4: = Irish wethers,selected 20% 20% 20 20 20% 20% 
ywever, West Riding manufacturers cent tegs, selected... 2114 99 21% 21% : 29 7 
were the recipients of considerable Kent wethers, selected...... 21 22 21% 21% 21% 
1 : : a as Super Stafford hogs 21% 21% 21% 21% 6 9 
khaki business which was placed on a Super Stafford wethers............ 31 21 31 .3 . 
nixed basis of price. This, of course, Half-bred hogs, Midland Counties. . 21% 2 21% 21% 21% 22% ly 
: : ° Half-bred wethers, Midland Counties 21% 22 21% 21% 21% 21% 22% 231 
directed attention to the question ot Norfolk half-bred Same. | 22 P 22% 21% 21% 22 . 24 . 
margins, the fixing of fabric prices be- Norfolk half-bred wethers 1 22 22 21% 21% 22 22 2 4 
: : : . Pick Shropshire hogs. ¥ 2 23% 33 23 3% 23% 25 6 
ing regarded as being in conflict with ic shropshire wethers 99 29 3 1 23 23 231, 23%, 9s 4 
e fact that wool was dear and scarce Southdown tegs 3% 24 24 24 24 23 24 23% 24 24 2 27 
‘ o> ie : a - a Southdown ewes ; 23% 24 24 24 24 23 24 23% 24 24 5 261% 
Still this latter exerted a gre ate r influ- Cheviot hogs, super.... 21 21% 22 22 22 21% 22 1% 21% 211% 3 4 
ence upon the trend of values in the Best Scotch cross hogs 17% 181g 1814 18% 18% 18 18% 18 18 18 i9 191% 
seule ae ass as . Best Scotch cross wethers 17 18 18 18 18 17% 18 17 17% 17% 18% 19% 
market than anything else - Gove rnme nt Welsh fleeces, best............. 15 16 1614 16% 16% 15% 15% 15% 1¢ 17 19 19 
control included. The orders having  Radnors, fine............. ao? ae 17 17% 17% 17% 16% 16% 16% 17 17% 19% 19% 
; . ; ¢ Kadnors, deep.. se ae : os 15 16 16% 168% 16% 15% 15% 15% 16 16% Sly Rly 
hee ace : . y . ’ 
UEC n placed and hirms being under an Scotch blackfaced ewesand wethers 12% 13 14 15 15 14% 14% 14% 14% 15 16 1¢ 
obligation to fulfil them, crossbred Herdwick ewes and wethers 124 13% 14% 14% 14% 14% 1414 14% 1414 1 1 
wools of 40s to 46s quality became the 7 5 = 
- ‘ ) r 
ig ee E . mn — . o 
object of increasing attention Course of Prices for Tops During 1916 
While discussing the purpose and at- J an. 6 Jan. 27 Feb Mes Apr Mas June July Aus Sept Oct No Dec 
. . e rescription ‘ d. ri ( ( ‘ ‘ ‘ ( a ri 
titude of the Government with regard gos Colonial tops... 0 51 54 49 50 2% 60 G1 61 63 @ : 7 
to khaki, it may be well to mention 0's Colonial tops 47 48 48 46 48 0% 9 60 60 69 0 
| . = fi : ‘0's Colonial tops, average 1414 46 451g 13 15 19 4 5G 6 67 68 
re that in May the prospect arose Ol 64's Colonial tops, average. 4314 44% 44 42 44%, 47%, 2 Re 4 Ge ¢ 
more khaki being required by Russia, 0's Colonial tops, super. 43 44 14 41% 43% 16% 50% pi 4 64 65) 
} : : E : x 60's Colonial tops, ordinary 4214 43 43% 41 42%, 19, rl 1 6 641% 
which it was intended to purchase at S's Colonial tone, Gvernas... ‘0 : 41 39 391, ‘4 sa a ; . 
5s. 10d., a price far from satisfactory 6's Colonial tops, average.. 36 38% 37 9 39 40 16 9 
f z . ee ae ae ell ; 0's Colonial tops, average 32% , 33% 32% 3 32% 33% 38% 4 
manutacturers in view of the cost 46's Colonial tops, prepared. 29 b 29 281% 29 34% . 
crossbred wool and tops. The AI- 1's Colonial tops, carded 28% 28% 28 Sly 32% 
Lies’ eliinate suaiindiamnhe ease an @ 5 14's Colonial tops, pick hog. 27% 28% 28 8% 33 
lies mi itary requirements were so dom 10's Colonial tops, prepared.. 26% 2 27 27 27% 31% 
inating the situation that export trade 10's Colonial tops, carded 24% 2 2 25% 25 2 25% 26% 9 30 
sas pe eS pe Siaes a .£ $6’s Colonial tops, prepared. 26% ; 26 25% 25% 26% 27 Oo 1 
Was greatly curtailed. De spite all ef. 64's Cape tops, super gli, 1414 1214 13% 16% 2 5 f 67% 
forts in the way of control, values were 60's Buenos Aires, ordinary 14 42% 41 43 
lwanas oa aide . . »8’s Pure Southdown tops, extra pick 401 42 41 41 42 ' 42 42 42 1 4 f 
Terma! rapidly ° through sheer force 0's Down tops, pick. Sh My ; ) 34 34 3 3 a3 ' ‘4 11% 
the scarcity of the commodities in 16's Down tops, average 32% 11% 9 28% 29% 29 29 29 ) 9 a3 
3 ; ‘ae aoe 7 . ie 0's Punta Arenas, tops 87 7 sf 6 36 6 36 tf 37 39 41 
mand, and there was no alternative aa Sani. Rian “Steen 35 : oa oa o- 29% 29% 29% 29% cau 2% 4% 
bi to restrict exports in order that i6’s English tops, pick hog 30 31% 31% 1 31 31 31 31 1 31 31 331 5 
. . i . : 10's English tops, average a 26% 28% 8 28 28 28 28 8 2 8 8 30 2 
me and allied requirements might be an a fi ne 2714 — 25" 281% 991 28 1% 281% 28% 28 1% ran 3% . . 
iter supplied. Khaki dominated the 36’s Devon tops.. 251% 7 2 7 26% 261 261 26% 261% 26 1, 6% 29 
le ates x . > 19 32's Devon tops L414 yt »} 54 25! % ry 1 2¢ 2 
‘le position, and strong as the gen Crossbred Britch top 24 241 ‘ { 241 1) 4 ‘ 24% ‘ 2 ) 
demand was, it was not really Scotch 28's gray 1 ‘ ply 114 LY, 1M 211 1) 
Course of Yarn Prices During 1916 
—Jan— 
6. 27. I M \ M J I Au N D 
a ¢€ as ¢& d d 
uper lustre (40-44's English), per gross.... Pr i§6 9 16 3 1¢ 9 ) f ’ 1 17 ) 
sup. demi lustre (44-46's Eng. and Col.), per gross.... 15 9 16 9 f t ‘ ‘ f ’ ) 16 ) Lé ' f ’ 18 
demi lustre (40-44’s English), per gross...... 16 9 ] ; 1¢ f ( f ’ ’ 1¢ 9 1¢ ’ ) 18 
jemi lustre (40-44's English), per gross.... 13 10% 13 10 14 14 ’ 14 { , { ' i ’ \4 ’ 14 9 1 17 ; 17 
ordinary (60's botany), per gross 13 10% 14 43 14 4 14 ' 14 4 $ 10% l ’ % 1 ’ 15 9 16 3 17 9 18 5 
super (70's) botany, per gross.. 14 fl, ] 1 l 15 1 ' ' 9 16 ) 16 ) 17 3 is 9 i9 
alpaca super, per gross. 14 9 15 3 lf t lf ‘ 1 0 17 0 17 0 i7 0 18 0 is 9 
mohair medium, per gross . 143 l4 16 0 16 0 16 66 6 0 17 6 18 6 18 ¢ 18 ¢ 19 0 
mohair, light, gray, low, per lb.. _ 2 7% , \ ; 4% 3 41 1% ; ly 3 9 : ' ) 4 O 1 
mohair, light, gray, medium, per lb.. 211% 11% 7% lg 3 lL, 714 3 9 { 0 4 0 4 t oO 4 4 
mohair, light, gray, medium, per Ib 10 10% 4 41, 4 tly 4 41% { 414 + 71 i ) ' { ' ’ 
cashmere, medium, scoured, rer Ib.. f 1% 6 1% tl, f 414 ‘ tly f 43 f i's, f $ # ’ 6 ’ ’ & ) 
camel hair, scoured, good, per I1D......csccccescecees § 4 3 1 6 { ¢ 4 f 0 ) 9 5 O 5 0 5 6 5 Ce f 
super (64's) botany, per Ib...... 5 10% 6 0 6 0 f 0 6 0 ‘ 43 6 10 10% 6 10% 6 10% 7 0 7 10% 
white (64's) botany, per Ib.. 4 » 7% 7% 414 4 9 f 1 6 1 6 1 6 0% 7 ) 
white (70's) botany, per Ib..... ee ererrcrecesccecceoees 6 60 6 3 6 6 6 6 6 ¢ ( 10! 3 7 3 7 3 7 4% 8 6 f 
mixtures and solids (64's) :notany, per IbD..........0eeeeee0- 5 10% 5 11 ‘ 1% ‘ 114 6 1% ‘ y1 6 11 6 11 6 il 7 0 8 6 
S maris (66°) BDOtAMy, POF 1D... ccccccccvcvecsccvesevesccvvseces 6 0 6 1 6 1% t 4 6 4 6 7% 7 #O 7 1 7 1 7 1 a, a gs 9 0% 
® worsted, Sootch, Per W.eecccccccsreccecsvccscvcsesevesccecs 2 10 3 0 s 2 3 3 5 3 U7T% 368 , 7% 3 7% 3 7% 3 4 3 (9 1 
s worsted (40's), Crabd., DOP 1D... cccccsccsccesvesccccscves 3 2% 3 56 i 3 3 #7 3 8 g 8 8 3 7% ; so ; R 1 0 4 ) 
s worsted (46's), crabd., per Ib... ..ccenccccceuns ; «<@ 3 9% 4 0% 4 0% 4 0% 4 2 4 1 4 2 4 1% 1 0 2 4 1 4 TM 4 
worsted (46's), English and pick hog, per lb 3 10% 2 aa oe 4 1 4 2 4 2% 4 4 43 4 3 4 2 4 2 4 7% ' 10 
5 ee SO OR NN, is ac ces aeeeru kaneaniewes dentnats 2 10 210% 211 2 11 243 21 2 11 2 11 211% 211% B $32 
8S worsted (40's), crsbd., per Ib 211% 211% 3 3% 3 8% 3 8% 3 3% %3 3% 3 3) 3 1% 3 1% 3 23 
8S worsted (50's), crsbd., per Ib 3 11 4 0% 4 2% 4 2% 4 2% 4 3% 4 6% 4 6% 4 6% 4 6% 4 4 0 0 
s hosiery white (40's), per Ib. ; 6 (Ot e-2 3 5 3. C«*é8 3 5 3 5 3 3 56 3 5 3 3 6 ; 9 ; 19 
hosiery white (44's), per Ib ‘ ‘ a) | so ae 3.9 3 g 3 9 3 y 3 10 3 11 4 0 
to 13°S GONAPPS, DET ID... ceccccccccsccccescecccsece ° cove oe S = 210 3 3 3 65 3 5 3 U6 3 56 3 g 3 5 an) 4 0 
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\ Wool, Cotton, Fabric 
and Machinery Warehouses in Boston ¢ 


GENERAL OFFICES: Lewis & Webster Streets, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


ws | ly 
ws 550,00 cubic fet Leip 


Bonded and Free Warehouses 


Such are our facilities that we meet the requirements of domestic manufacturers and shippers or 
those of importers with equal promptness and dispatch. Whether the shipment be large or small it 
will prove to your advantage to obtain our quotations. 


Our warehouses carry Boston freight rates on all through business consigned to us at East Boston. 


Our Special Facilities Our Sixty-Eight Stores 


Enable us to quote LOW insurance rates, our equipment | . LEW , ; 
4 ae rr C include LARGE Wool Warehouses and we have special 
is complete in every detail, we have direct railroad con- 
nections with all points in North America, and dock 
facilities for vessels of large tonnage. 


We Receive Direct 
from South American ports via the “Houston” and We Handle Wool 


‘ Barber” Steamship lines, and also from Europe, Asia, 


stores devoted to Cotton, Finished Textiles, Raw Stock 
of every description, Machinery, Oils, Chemicals, Ex- 


tracts, Hides, Skins, and Case Goods. 


Africa and Australia. 
Our facilities for promptly docking, discharging and re-| jy Transit or on consignment by Rail or Water. 


loading cargoes of all kinds of merchandise are excellent. 


PROMPT HANDLING SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Receiving and Forwarding 


(here is no phase of the business of receiving, handling, checking, weighing, resorting, warehous- 
ing and forwarding merchandise with which we are not familiar. An experience of many years as Pub- 
lic Warehousemen makes it possible for us to assure our clients that they will receive prompt, in- 
telligent and satisfactory service in every detail. 


For years we have carried the accounts of many of the largest shippers in this country. 
WE WILL GLADLY GIVE ESTIMATES 
a 


WWMM 
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wool trade—or at least that section of 
it more nearly connected with the man- 
ufacturing world. Viewed in their 
present retrospective light, the incon- 
eniences caused by what was done in 
connection with the English clip have 
een mere details incidental to such a 
xreat issue as was involved. The 
trongest political objection against the 
vhole scheme was the expense incurred, 
the amount of money spent in official 
alaries, etc., being regarded as amount- 
ing to more than the decreased price of 
he wool. One disappointment to users 
English wool was that when the Gov- 
rnment began to sell the wool they 
id bought, the price they had to pay 
as no less than the 1915 basis. This 
is taken hold of as evidence that 
mey had been wasted in the process 
buying, etc., and that therefore the 
heme was a failure. In taking up 
attitude the effects of free com- 
tition (had it been allowed) were 
erlooked, for it is not too much to 
that had buying proceeded normally 
far as the process of selling was 
ncerned, prices would have been ab- 
srmally high—even more than 1915. 
Chere is also no doubt that what has 
n done has paved the way for com- 
mandeering the New Zealand clip, and 
far aS any useless expense is con- 
erned, it may be pointed out that much 
money would have been spent by pri- 
vate concerns in the ordinary way 
about which nothing would have been 
heard, but which would have been spent 
all the same. Still another item worth 
noting is that the clip having been 
bought by the Government itself, and 
experiments having been carried out in 
= the production of crossbred yarns, ex- 
perience has been gained in spinning 
costs and margins. The discovery has 
also been made that New Zealand cross- 
breds cannot be dispensed with in the 
making of good khaki, and while this 
does not of itself minimize the impor- 
tance of the home clip, it shows for a 
certainty where both clips stand, and 
how each can be used to attain the best 
results. 





FEBRUARY CHECK TO PRICES 


At the first London sales of 1916, 
which commenced on January 18, ad- 
vanced prices were seen all around. 
= The home trade being present in full 

force, a fair representation there from 

France, and a few from America made 

up a strong competitive force. The 

greatest rise was seen in good combing 

wools. The placing of Government or- 

rs also told its tale upon crossbreds, 

vhile there seemed to be expectation of 

urther similar business developing. 

re was consequently a good demand 

and tangible evidence of the 
dness of the situation and the pros 

t of an advancing market was forth- 
ng in the fact that several West 

e firms were asked to quote for 

stating what they could deliver 

e the current while after 

preliminaries further orders were 

This brought out a strong de- 
for 40s to 46s tops and by the 
of January medium  crossbreds 

ld. to 2d. and low crossbreds 2d. 
More good khaki busi- 

was done in February, but a dis- 
ing element came into the situation 
he receipt of news from Melbourne 
he effect that topmaking wools had 

n 10 per cent. After the first wave 
surprise and skepticism had passed, 
authenticity of the information was 
iblished, and though no doubt some 
selling was done in a hurry for fear of 
a slump, it is nearer the mark to say 
hat the temporary check was not to 
disadvantage of the trade. It was 
i enough that the price of the raw 
I terial was advancing out of propor- 





tops 
tops, 


year, 


l. dearer. 
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tion to the price of tops. Therefore a 
check from the right end of the trade 
was rather more welcome than other- 
wise. 

Succeeding months have more than 
substantiated the extraordinary position 
occupied by Colonial wools, for ever 
since March a steady rise in values has 
had to be recorded, every series of Lon- 
don sales chronicling an advance. All 
through the summer and = autumn 
months an upward movement was the 
outstanding feature, until the climax 
was reached in October, when notwith- 
standing the fact that everything point- 
ed to slightly lower values for New 
Zealand crossbreds, the opposite took 
place—the Government stopped the 
Christchurch sale, which was the open- 
ing of a new season in New Zealand. 
This: led to a stampede at the London 
sales, the last few days of the seventh 
series seeing values forced up to a level 
which seemed impossible at the begin- 
ning. The stoppage of the Christ- 
church sale was taken to indicate the 
stepping in of the Government to com- 
mandeer the New Zealand clip, the re- 
sult being that at the last two days of 
the seventh limits were totally 
ignored, sensational advances were 
made, the auctions finishing with values 
at the highest point. A few days later 
it was officially announced that the New 
Zealand clip had been commandeered, 
along with the balance of the Austra- 
lian clip, the Government agreeing to 
take over the wools and base prices 55 
per cent. above those ruling during 
January, 1914. This led to quite a sen- 
sation throughout the entire trade, the 
London sales were postponed a week, 
and as this is written it is not abso- 
lutely certain whether there will be an- 
other series before the end of the year. 
The following table shows values cur- 
rent in London for standard classes of 
wool last January and at the close of 
the seventh series of sales :— 


series 





GREASY MERINO WOOLS. 
Vic.: Western, good quality and condition...... 
N. S. W.: Riverina, good staple and condition 
- N. England, fine bluish........... 
Qu.: Central, good staple, fair condition... 
W. Aust.: Fair length and condition......... 
N. Z.: South Island, fair character............ 


S. African: Fair staple, skirty 


SCOURED MERINO WOOLS. 


Vic.: Pair bedy and color... .is.wesss we 
Qu.: Good quality, color and condition 
NN: & W.: Fei pink. rather TAtty......csccescse 


N. Zealand: 
8S. African: 


and color 
short, 


Fair 
Kaffrarian, 


body 


light. 


Half-bred: super; 50s-56s 
Crossbred: medium; 


coarse; 


46s. 
40s 


YARNS AND PIECES 


Little need be said about the course 
of yarn and pieces. They have followed 
in the wake of wool and tops and, of 


course, military needs have been the 
strong driving force, lifting values to 
an abnormally high level. Of course, 


British wool men have had to provide 
very largely for the military needs of 
our Allies, both France and Russia, 
especially the latter, looking principally 
to the West Riding for supplies. Then, 
too, the civilian trade has been extraor- 
dinarily good; in fact, the amount of 
business offered to manufacturers is 
amazing. All this is due to the in- 
creased spending power of the people, 
while export demands have been 
better than might have been expected. In 
fact, the boom of 1872 has been eclipsed 
tenfold, and machinery has only stood 
through lack of hands. To-day from 
one end of the country to the other 
trade booms. The textile industry has 
moved so fast that Government control 
became inevitable, and to-day both ma- 
chinery and men have been largely 
commandeered by the Government for 
military purposes. 


also 


First ComBINc. 


NEW ZEALAND CROSSBRED WOOL 


799) 23d 


Remarkable Year in Colonial Wools 


Higher Prices Rule at 


End 


of Year 


1916 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, Dec. 7 


HE year 1916 will doubtless live in 


the memory of those connected 
with the wool trade as a year of in 
teresting and unlooked for develop- 


ments. In the main the movement in 
the value of the raw material was up- 
ward, and in Merinos this movement, 
with one slight check, was steady 
and more or less gradual through- 
out the twelve months, with the 


result that prices now stand 60 per cent 
higher in than at the end of 
1915, descriptions had a 
more checkered career, in spite of which 
they also stand upon a decidedly higher 
level than they did twelve months ago, 
the finest qualities showing a gain oft 
45 per cent., medium grades of 30 per 
cent., and coarse lustre of 30 per cent. 


average 
Crossbred 


Most of the advance these descriptions 
achieved was during the final quarter of 
the year. Considerable fluctuation was 
observable in almost every one of the 


eight series, attributable, for the most 
part, to the necessity felt by spinners 


and manufacturers for promptly cover- 
ing their commitments with supplies of 
wool, rather than run the risk of waiting 
fora chance to buy to greater advantage. 

Among the outstanding occurrences of 
the year under review were the closing 
of the market, early in the year, to 
United States operations, and the con- 
tinuance of extensive buying by Russia 
of merino wool, principally in the form 
of the best scoured descriptions. An- 
other feature was the relatively high 
figures almost always obtainable for 
long, sound combing wools in the grease, 
though doubtless what gave most solid 
satisfaction to growers was the wonder- 


January, 1916. November, 1916, 


s, @, s. d. s. d. s. d. 
111%—2 0 2 8 -—2 9 
110 —1 11 2 4 =—2 5 
1 9%—1 10% 24-2 5 
1 9 —1 10 2 3%-—2 4% 
1 6%4%—1 7% 22-2 3 
| Dips hseas 1 5%—1 6% 111 —2 0 
2 Fithi cn ei 101% 111 1 4%—1 5% 
Saale .. 2 9%—2 103 . 8 3 «9 
Sawer en Reena un waves 211-3 1 ;10 —4 0 
eaenl $6 —2 6 » 4%—8 5% 
cehewe 2 10 -2 11 3 (U8 s 68 
aoe uae eae 2 2 2 3 26—2 7 
Ss 
110 —1 10% 2 2%—3 3% 
1 8%—1 9 1 1 10 
1 7%—1 8 1 th—t 6% 
, ee 7% oe ae 


stuff which 
An increase 
in the carbonizing plant of this country 
gives promise that faulty wools will, in 
future, be far less dependent on conti- 
nental support than in pre-war days. 


ful amount of poor, shabby 
passed into consumption. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

The weakest period of the year was 
in the month of March, when the second 
At that 
time difficulty was experienced in financ- 


series of sales was in progress. 


ing the supplies which were pouring into 
the country with freedom. Those who 
had imported from Australasia had to 
pay for their importations long before it 
became possible to obtain them and turn 
into money the tops producel there- 
from, and the increased cost of the ar- 
ticle, even at that time, rendered the 
burden of carrying all the supplies avail- 
able during the first quarter of the year 
heavier than the trade was able to ac- 
complish without letting prices fall to 
some extent. 
GOVERN MENT CONTROL, 

The Government’s action, in stopping 
the first sale of the homegrown article 
at Kettering on June 8, came like a bolt 
from the blue, and its subsequent action 
in commandeering the entire domestic 


‘lip gave a shock to the country’s wool 
interests generally. Almost simultane- 
ously a census of the available wool sup 
ply was taken by the War Office, the 
result of which the Government did not 
consider it in the interest of the nation 
to disclose. Much time was consumed 
in completing the arrangements for tak 


ing over the clip, and in settling the 
scale of prices to be paid for it. Hence 
it was about three months later than 
usual that the raw material became 
available in quantity, during which time 
colonial grown crossbred was largely 
taken to fill the void 

\s the autumn advanced matters got 
pretty well settled down so far as hom 
wool was concerned. Criticism of the 
Government's action, which for a long 
time was widespread, and bitter, gradu 
ally ceased, and the trade set itself to 
make the best of a situation it was pow 
erless to alter. But it encountered a 
further and even more overwhelming 


shock, when announcement was made on 
the 2lst of November that the 
New Zealand clip had been appropriated 
by the Imperial authorities for war put 
poses, closely followed by the intimation 
\ustralia 
was prohibited, except by permission of 
the Prime Minister of the 
wealth. These announcements were 
generally interpreted as tending to de 
lay the arrival of from the 
Antipodes ; consequently they stimulated 
buying, and caused a further very de 
cided rise in prices which, coming on 
top of a sharp advance at the preceding 
public auctions, made a difference in val 
ues, during the course of a month al 
most entirely without precedent. 

At the instigation of the Government, 
the opening of the final sales for the 
year was delayed until Dec. 14; mean 
time the trade busied taking 
such measures as were considered to be 
likely to influence the authorities to em 
ploy the existing machinery in London, 
for the distribution of the Australian 
and New Zealand wool the Government 
had acquired. The first portion of the 
auctions consisting of five selling days 
ended on Dec. 20, and, as the latter halt 
does not until Jan. 4, 1917, it 


entire 


that the export of wool from 


Common 


supplies 


itself in 


come on 


brought to a conclusion the work of the 
yeal 
The following figures represent th 


\ustralasiat 
merino and crossbred wool in Londot 


average value of a bale of 


during each of the past five ears 
v1¢ 191 1914 1 ) 

ne £18 

Mer ; 
IMPROVED MANAGEME? 

The management of the auctions 
ing the past year has shown marked 
improvement on the state ¢ tl 
which so frequently pt 
out 1915. Submitting t 

ircumstances, arising 
difficulty, sellers were content te {fe 
moderate quantities daily, and t tl 
warehous¢ keepe rs were able t ndl 
more especially when the selling was 
reduced to five days per week. By thes 
means it has been possible to bring th 


cataloguing and the showing into 
mony, so that the anomaly of partly ex 
posed, or unexposed parcels, has becom« 
quite exceptional. 


FIRST SERIES 

The first auctions of the year opened 
on Jan. 18 and, occupying fifteen sell 
ing days, lasted until Feb. 5. The at 


tendance of buyers throughout the s« 
ries was larger than for a considerabl« 
time past, and the competition was al- 
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anuary 13, I9QI7. 
was animated. Merino 
fo: the most part, opened ata 5 per cent. 
ad ance on the final rates of 1915, and 
so.nd long combing greasies gained 2!» 


descriptions, 


to. per cent. more as selling proceeded. 
Short and tender stapled stuff was less 
wanted and, although it sold better than 
preceding December, it was not 
Russia was a leading fac- 


in « 


much dearer. 


tor in the purchase of superior scoured 
merino, which arose in value to the ex 
tent ot 5 to 7! 2 per cent., albeit the ad 
yance on medium sorts was even greater, 
w! strictly clothing wool, such as 
short free pieces and locks, jumped up 
10 to 15 per cent. South African pro- 
was in particularly strong demand 
and, with the exception of short greasy, 


ranved from 10 to 20 per cent. dearer. 
Of crossbred descriptions the supply Was 
smaller than usual for the time of year, 
ofierings of the new clip being limited 
All classes met with an active demand 
but, while the improvement in the value 
of greasy did not exceed 5 per 
were 9 to /'% per cent., 
sipes 10 per cent. higher than at the 
previous auctions. Greasy lambs, how- 
ever, outdid all other classes, achieving 
arise of 10 to 15 per cent. The quan 
tity which changed hands amounted to 
112,000 bales, of which some 17,000 bales 
were secured for export, including 1,700 
bales for the United States. 

SECOND SERIES 


cent., 
and 


scou;re ds 


\ 


\iter an interval, slightly exceeding 
three weeks, the second = series was 
brought on. It looked as though an 
error had been made in bringing on the 


les before the trade was able to deal 


with further supphes, for at the very 
utset prices showed a decided giving 
Wall Beginning on February 29, the 
uctions lasted over 13 working days, 
coming to a close on March 17. At the 
minencement merino greasy suffered a 
pretty general decline of 5 per cent., but 
very soon the weakening made further 
until, in many instances, it 
amounted to as much as 15 per cent. An 
exception to the downward 
was presented by superior wools of 


progress 


movement 
full 
length, which depreciated no 
further and, with increasing competition, 
medium parcels recovered to the extent 
of about 5 per cent. Such scoured merinos 
ol superior 


combing 


character as within 
Russian operations main 
tained their former position, but, apart 
from these, prices generally were down 
5, and in the case of faulty parcels 10 
per cent 


came 
the scope oft 


Scoured Capes were certainly 
no cheaper, but greasies participated in 
the giving way described in connection 
with Australians. wools, as 
a whole, moved in sympathy with me 
rino. Their decline was greatest in the 
second week, when it ranged from 10 to 
15 per cent.; subsequently there occurred 
a slight rally, but the only sorts which 
maintained previous values were supe 
rior greasy halfbreds and greasy cross 
bred lambs as a whole. The total quan 


Crossbred 


tty sposed of was &3,000 bales, of 
which 8,000 were taken for export. 
THIRD SERIES 

[he third series was arranged to open 
on April 4, but, owing to the dispute 
between sellers and buyers on the ques 
tion the extension of prompt, selling 
Was not begun until the 11th. The delay 
Cause the series to be cut in two by 
East involving a suspension of sell 
Ing trom April 20 to May 1, inclusive, so 
tha tually there were two series of 
auctions, the second concluding = on 
May This time the industry was in 
nee tine raw material and keen to 
get | of it, consequently the trend of 
the nm arket was to steadily harden, and 
this ite of things continuing after 
East prices closed at their highest 
Str ly enough, superior wools did 

t nge in value to any material ex 


t medium and faulty descriptions, 


TEXTILE 


which opened with a rise of 5 per cent., 
gradually moved upward until ultimately 
the advance was nearer 15 than 10 per 


cent. In this appreciation both greasy 
and scoured descriptions shared, like 
wise South African full-grown greasy 


and snow whites. Crossbreds. of which 
the supply was more ample than on the 
two preceding occasions, were inclined 
at the outset to sag, but later on they 
steadied, and after Easter, prices hard 
ened, so that final rates were about 5 
per cent. March parity. The 
quantity that changed hands was 84,000 


over the 


bales, of which about 6,000 were pur 
chased for export. 
FOURTH SERIES 


\n interval of fully three weeks sep 
arated the third and fourth series, dur 
ing which business in the manufacturing 
districts of this country tended to ex 
pand. The auctions opened on May 30, 
and occupying only nine days, concluded 


on June 8 During their brief course 
these sales witnessed a strong, well sus 
tained demand, at augmenting values 


affecting 
than of superior 
about 10 per cent. was 
opening. Brief though 
upward movement 
further developed, and by the end, the 
wools referred to, and notably those of 


\n advance, more 
ordinary 
character, of 

apparent at the 
the series 


merino 


wools ot 


was, the 


medium quality and shafty character, 
stood 15 per cent. above the final level 
ot the previous’ sales. In the case of 


superior greasies the improvement did 


not exceed 10 per cent., which was like 


wise the extent of the appreciation of 
South African growths. On the other 
hand Australian scoured merinos gen 


erally, aided by important Russian buy 
ing, stiffened in prices from 10 to 15 per 


cent. Crossbred descriptions did not at 
first show any decided movement, but 
their values subsequently tended to 


though the advance achieved 
never exceeded 5 per cent., 


in all cases amount to that 


harden, 
and did not 
Some 52,000 
bales were disposed of, mainly of course 
to the trade in this country, the propor 
tion appropriated for export being esti 


mated at 5,000 bales 
FIFTH SERIES 
After little more than four weeks 


suspension, selling was renewed on July 
11, and the auctions lasted until the 
28th of that month. As there were no 
Monday sales, this gave fourteen selling 
days, with an average offering of 7,500 
bales per diem. As so often happens 
just after the second half of the year 
was entered upon, these auctions rather 
lacked the vim displayed during the 
course of its predecessors. Prices of 
merino qualities, it is true, tended to 
wards a higher level, but this chiefly 
affected wools of such length of staple 
as to be eminently suitable for combing 
Superior merinos 


purposes. scoured 


under Russian influence, rose 5 to 7% 
per cent. during the first week, but 
thereafter prices rather fell away, 
though not to any serious extent. Even 


less change was observable in the value 
descriptions. 
shabby, medium, and coarse grades be 
gan weakly at 5 per cent reduction, and 
even these grades of good 
style became a little weak and flat. Most 
notable was a giving way towards the 
middle of the series in the prices of fine 
greasy halfbreds, from which there was 
no recovery. The shabby sorts of 
coarse and medium, on the other hand, 
picked up visibly as the auctions neared 
their conclusion Close upon 100,000 
bales changed hands, of which export 
buying accounted for 7,000 bales 
SIXTH SERIES. 

Thereafter occurred the holiday pe- 
riod of the year, which was pretty well 
covered by an interregnum of five and 
a half weeks. 

On the fifth of 


of crossbred Common, 


wools of 


‘eptember selling in 
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public 


auction recommenced, and ex 


cept on Mondays was continued until 
the 22nd of that month. 

erable extent the market 
favor of sellers, but 


To a consid- 
worked in 
variations both in 


the upward and downward = direction 
were rather more numerous than usual. 
The growing scarcity of greasy, real 


combing merino, caused such wools to 


show a pronounced upward trend on 
the opening day, and subsequent selling 
made this still more 


qualities of ordinary 


evident 
character 


Current 
finally 


showed an appreciation averaging 7! 


per cent., whereas higher class wool 
made rather less gain in value 
Scoureds, even of superior style ruled 


in buyers’ favor, and while short heavy 
and faulty greasies weakened to the ex 
tent of 5 per cent., faulty 
ished 7% per cent 


scoureds fin 

Crossbred 
wool generally met with a better ce 
mand than at the July auctions. This 
was notably the case with fine qualities 
in the 


down 


grease in which the appreciation 


was quite 7% per cent. Medium and 
coarse wools in this condition mostly 
sold 5 per cent. dearer than in July, 


but shabby and wasty parcels fluctuated 
without, however, in the 
ing ground Slipe 


long run, los 


crossbreds on the 
one hand gained 5 per cent. in value, 
whereas scoured on the other, weakened 
to much the same extent. During the 
fourteen selling days 93,000 bales were 
disposed of, 6,000 thereot going to the 
Continent, French 


SERIES 


chiefly on 
SEVENTH 
Not much time was given the 


account 


trade 
to turn round betore bringing on. the 
seventh series. This began on Oct. 24, 
and lasted until Nov. 10, providing four 
During the 
considerable development of the woolen 
this 
place and, as the 
further 


teen sittings interval a 


and worsted industries of 


had taken 


proxre ssed, 


country 
auctions 
expansion ensued, 
which culminated in the placing of large 
contracts for khaki by the 

early in) November. The 


prices consequence, 


Government 
course ot 
was, in upward 
throughout, with the that at the 
final, or highest point, values showed 
an all but universal advance of 10 to 
15 per cent This applies to all classes 
of the merino staple, South African, as 
Australasian wools 
with a modest 


result 


well as Crossbred 


began advance not ex 
ceeding 5 per cent., except in the case 
of fine greasy, where it amounted to 
714 per cent. Prices, 
stiffened during the first two weeks, and 
then bounded up during the third, so 
that finally little coarse wool was ob 
tainable (and that only faulty stuff) 
at less than 12% to 15 above the Sep- 
tember level. Of first hand wool 101, 
000 bales found purchasers, of which 
6,000 went abroad 
at the 

abandon its 


however, steadils 


mainly to France 


Only last moment did the Go 
ernment intention to. ré 
strict buving, at the concluding auctions 
of the 
chinery requiring to be fed 
terest of the trade at large 


were appealed to to abstain from any 


vear, to users possessed ot ma 
In the in 
middlemen 


thing in the nature of wild speculation, 
but although this 
spond d to, the pressing needs of the in 
dustry sufficed to advance values, from 
the closing or highest level of the pre 
ceding atictions, by 10 to 15 per cent 


was generally re 


Short, inferior and faulty sorts, both 
merino and crossbred, did not always 
reach the lower percentage; on the 


other hand choice and ittractive parcels 


through the urgeney of consumers’ ne 
sometimes exceeded the higher 


Cort 


cessities, 


figure 


Domestic Wool Review 


(Continued from page 229) 


hest 64s and 70s combine Aus 
obliced to 


used the 


tralian wools were this year 


SO] 237 
turn their attention to Ohio wools of 
the better class, and of this fact the 
farmers and local speculators in th 
West were fully informed This was 


\ugust, when East 
ern buyers made a determined effort to 
break the Ohio market, in the 


they | 


brought out late in 


that 
additional 


hope 
would be able to corra 
supplies of choice wool at something 
Both c¢ 


laines and medium combine wools were 


under previous ruling prices 


at this time regarded as very good prop 
erty, and subsequent events proved this 
to be true to an even greater extent than 
predicted 

similar wool in 


with any 


showed that 


was Comparisons 


\ustralia 
the domestic clips were relatively cheap, 
even at the advance already established 
in the latter, an important difference be 


ing that the Australian wools could not 


be imported, while the domestic fleeces 
were right at hand 

This aspect of the matter has been 
tery much in evidence during the last 
half of the vear Even during the Ittl 


November, when there scemed 
little prospect that burry mm 
rinos might be imported from Australia, 
Hee 
strength, 


to show 


flurry in 


to be a 


wools lost nothing of | their 


and manufacturers continued 


interest, their operations boost 
ing prices to a higher level than seen tor 
conditions, 


good 1o 


well as to ther 


years Under 
fle CEL 


manutacturers as 


many present 


these wools look ver 


owl 


ers, and for the past two months there 


has been a_ steady 
week to 
Cr 


through the se 


appreciation trom 


week 
| 
been 


factol has OPerathy all 


ison, tending to keep mill 


purchases on a comparatively moderate 


hyaasts This ws the cost of the raw stock, 
and the uncertainty regarding the future 
Wool “runs into money much faster 
when the scoured value is a dollar a 
pound than when it is 70c. or less. Whi 


manutacturers might not hesitate to 


stock up treely on the low level, in the 


belief that prices could not go much 
lower and the risk minimized, at. the 
recent high level conditions were radu 


ally different, for not only did it: take 
an enormously increased volume of capi 


tal to carry normal stocks, but there was 


always a chance that a sudden peace 
might endanger finances 
} BOAR MARKET LAG Bhi 
\s far as prices are concerned se 
hoard markets have iather lagged le 


Western 


primary markets, but also in comparison 


hind, not only as regards the 


with foreign markets, whether closed 
to American buyers or not This was 
especially true of the early days of 


the marketing of the new Territory and 


fleece wools \s usual at the beginning 


of the new season, there was a_ Ittle 
recession of values, but on the whol 
much less than might naturally have 
heen expected and possibly kk than 
normal ( omparisons tort the vear have 
been put into tabular form, and in a 


broad way these typify the changes that 
yet they only 
the steady that has come te 
holders of wool old chip a 
well as to the buyers of the new clip 


have taken place suggest 


increment 
from. the 


market 


at 74 to 75 cents for 


it came on the 
Starting the year 


fine staple Territory, clean basis, there 
was a slow but steady advance in prices 
from month to month until September 
when the upward movement was greatly 
accelerated, owing partly to the assured 
cutting off of America from Austra 
lasian sources of supply and partly to 
the wav manufacturer were takin 
hold of these wools. Whatever might 
he said in regard to mill buvers ne: 
lecting Territory wools, this could 
hardly apply to fine staple ind half 
hlood clips. as it was early recognized 
that there would scarcely be enough t 
eo around 
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Knit Goods Experience Unusual Demand 








Hosiery Sells at Record High Prices 


Goods Scarce Throughout Year and 
Full Capacity Production Difficult 


USINESS in the hosiery market for 
the year just closed has been fea- 
ed by a breadth of demand and a 
zh level of prices rarely, if ever, seen 
fore. If these two factors could have 
n present in a year otherwise un- 
mpered, manufacturers would have a 
riod of record prosperity and profits 
look back upon. As a matter of fact 
year was full of new problems. 
Shortage of many necessary materials 
| scarcity of labor so disturbed pro- 
ction that deliveries were rarely at 
time up to schedule. The high cost 
all that goes into hosiery, including 
rns and dyestuffs as well as bandings, 
xes, pins, etc., raised the expenses 
nnected with production to such a 
int that only where mills were excep- 
nally placed regarding these mate- 
rials, was it possible to record profits 
uch in excess of previous years. The 
fact that the tendency of prices was up- 
ward without interruption from January 
December made many sales seem ill- 
dvised within a few weeks after they 
id been taken. The burden of low- 
riced contracts was heavily felt by a 
umber of mills and the situation re- 
sulted in much dissatisfaction on the 
part of both mill men and jobbers. 
Juite contrary to the market’s usual 
mplaint that jobbers have been can- 
ling orders, there was heard this year 
uch fault-finding from the jobber’s 
side over what he declared to be delib- 
rate refusals on the part of mills to 
make delivery of goods purchased at 
low prices. A large part of the diplo- 
macy and ingenuity of selling agents 
was called into play to straighten out 
he resulting tangles, and many cus- 
mers were lost or gained through the 
evelopments of this situation. 


DYESTUFF PROBLEM FADES. 
During the year the problem of dye- 
stuffs, which proved such a difficult mat- 
ter in 1915, gradually solved itself to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. In 
the early months there was still a large 
amount of merchandise finished with 
logwood which did not come up to buy- 
ers’ ideas of quality, and often whole 
shipments would be rejected on account 
of faulty dyeing. These experiences 
proved the impracticability of logwood 
on cotton hosiery, and at the same time 
the availability of certain direct blacks 
t domestic manufacture cleared the at- 
mosphere for many mills and their work 
with the latter pigments seemed com- 
pletely to satisfy buyers. Domestic 
manufacturers were also successful in 
supplying sulphur blacks, and as the 
year closed the dyestuff problem had 
almost disappeared from the market. 
Early in the year, however, there was 
iirly general use of vegetable colors on 
woolen hosiery, which did not prove so 
wholly unsatisfactory, and it is stated 
hat such dyes were used on hosiery of 
is class some time after they had 
ceased to figure in the market for cotton 
goods. Improvement was also made in 
<ydized blacks, which came into wide 
except on sheer goods, where the 
rshness of the process was likely to 
ure the fabric. 
lhe problem which took the place of 
at of dyestuffs this year is that re- 
rding needles. A large proportion of 
needles used on certain classes of 


knitting machines had in the past been 
imported from Germany. In instances 
where the needles themselves were not 
imported, the steel wire from which they 
were made was brought in from the 
other side, and the fact that the war cut 
off the source of supply brought manu- 
facturers face to face with the fact that 
domestic production was not adequate 
to maintain a sufficient supply of needles 
to replace those worn out or broken in 
the natural course of machine operation. 
From the mid-year onward, attempts 
have been made from many quarters to 
make importations of needles once more 
possible. Despite many rumors as to 
success or failure of these projects, 
there has been little tangible result. The 
situation has, however, been improved 
by increased supply of domestic needles. 


RAPID ASCENT OF PRICES. 


The selling of fall goods in staple cot- 
ton hosiery did not get under way as 
rapidly as usual last year, and even the 
visit of buyers to New York in the 
middle of January failed to bring out 
the normal amount of initial business. 
It was not until the advancing tendency 
became clearly marked that jobbers be- 
gan buying to cover their full require- 
ments. The standard two-pound fleeced 
stocking was opened late in 1915 at 
$1.05, and boys’ three-pound goods at 
$1.071%4. At these figures business pro 
ceeded slowly, and a satisfactory volume 
was not booked until about the close of 
April, when trading became active and 
prices higher. A representative line of 
fall goods similar to the one just men- 
tioned was opened last month at $1.40 
and $1.50 for two lines of two-pound 
fleeces and at $1.75 for boys’ three- 
pound ribs. Sales of 144-needle half 
hose became more brisk in the early 
spring and prices moved up from 52%c 
quoted in the previous fall to 65 and 
6714c. At the same time that these quo- 
tations were extant two-pound fleeces 
were selling on a basis of $1.30. In 
April also other advances were noted, 
such as: 220-needle cotton goods, for- 
merly 92%, advanced to $1.25, and mer- 
cerized goods, formerly $1.55, advanced 
to $1.971%4. It was in May that manu- 
facturers’ troubles began, and the rise 
in price of cotton yarns left many small 
manufacturers high and dry, who either 
through lack of foresight or lack of cap- 
ital had failed to cover ahead. Mills in 
this position were unable to make de- 
liveries except at a great loss, and con- 
sequently many of the deliveries were 
never made. As the year progressed the 
scarcity of merchandise which devel- 
oped out of this condition became more 
and more a factor in the market. Job- 
bers began to bid extravagant prices for 
hosiery and manufacturers, discovering 
that they could get almost any figure 
asked, moved quotations up to extrava- 
gant levels. The prices would have 
been wholly without basis in costs of 
material had it not been that cotton 
itself advanced rapidly immediately aft- 


_erward, and established a number of 


these asking prices as the true market 
level. Through the fall, scarcity of 
goods continued to be a factor, and the 
future appeared to manufacturers in so 
uncertain a light that many of them 
have withheld opening the heavier 
(Continued on page 250) 


Underwear Demand Exceeds Supply 


Highest Prices and Largest Initial Busi- 
ness Come with Each Season’s Opening 


A fEAR of large business promptly 
placed is the latest addition to 
the history of the underwear market. 
The trend of prices has been steadily 
upward through the 12 months, and al- 
though the two openings, spring and 
fall, were each made at prices higher 
than ever before seen, trade support 
proved excellent and no manufacturer 
had to go begging for orders. It is 
fortunate for the underwear manufac- 
turer that business proved sufficiently 
vigorous to enable him to ask the price 
for his product which would fairly well 
cover the year’s abnormal costs of labor 
and materials. The old fear of the 
jobber’s adherence to fixed price ranges 
has to a large extent been dissipated. 
The market has found that balbriggans 
sell as readily at $2 and above as they 
used to sell around $1.75. Likewise the 
discovery has been made that cotton 
ribs can be sold on a basis which will 
necessitate retailing at 65 or 75c., quite 
as readily as when the old standard half 
dollar merchandise was the market 
leader. Prior to the openings of spring 
and fall goods there were, in each in- 
stance, many doubts as to the success of 
the new price ranges, and a number o! 
mills which insisted on remaining under 
the general market probably look back 
with regret to the fact that they did 
not overcome these doubts as did their 
competitors and ask prices based directly 
upon costs rather than developed from 
a persistent desire to assure large 
volume of initial orders. The broken 
traditions which mark this year should 
be of value in succeeding years in in- 
ducing a greater independence of spirit 
among manufacturers. 


GOOD YEAR FOR HEAVY-WEIGHTS 
Heavy-weight cotton underwear began 
the year at prices which may be con- 
sidered fairly normal, inasmuch as they 
permitted jobbing at the old fixed prices, 
and business was up to the best of 
former years. Southern cotton ribs 
opened at a smaller margin below the 
price on the similar product of New 
York State mills than had been the 
usual thing in the past. This was 
pointed to by southern mill agents as an 
indication of the improvement in the 
quality of their product, and it was later 
stated that as good sales were made on 
this basis as had been made formerly. 
For the southern goods here referred to 
1l-pound ribs sold heavily at $3.40 and 
$3.50, and the 10-pound at $3.25. The 
eastern product was priced only a little 
higher than this, and a leading line of 
12-pound two-thread garments was 
opened at $3.65 in the fall of 1915. In 
the spring, re-orders came to hand which 
fairly well cleared out all production 
save that for the latest months of the 
year. Buying during August removed 
this margin, and at the year’s close in- 
sufficiency of goods was noted in many 
quarters. Each succeeding re-order 
through 1916 was taken at a higher 
price, and finally when the time came to 
open lines for fall, 1917, the market 
faced the situation of being compelled 
to name prices higher than any ever 
tried before. The generally accepted 
basis for the 1l-pound ribbed shirt 
proved to be $5.20 and for 16-pound 
union suits prices varied from $9.50 to 


$10.50. A mild sensation was caused by 
the action of a southern mill in taking 
business during September for delivery 
in the early months of 1917 on a basis 
of $3.75, $3.85 and finally $3.90 for 10- 
pound goods, Agents for competing 
lines stated their opinions freely that 
jobbers were planning to carry these 
goods over to the following fall. Those 
who took advantage of this opportunity 
secured merchandise at a figure which, 
with all carrying charges included, 
should show them a nice profit next 
September if the market as a whole re 
mains at present levels. 


GREAT INTEREST IN FALL, 1917, OPENING 


The interest shown by buyers in the 
opening of lines in November was ex 
traordinary. Representatives of every 
important house visited New York, and 
such was the crowd that many actually 
stood in line awaiting admittance before 
offices where openings had just been 
made. Little shopping was done by 
these buyers, and most of them went 
directly to the offices where they in 
tended placing business. They there r 
corded orders in most cases to the full 
amount of their requirements. So large 
was this business that mills were sold 
up within a few days, and many of them 
were compelled to limit the amount al- 
lowed each customer. Fleeced cotton 
underwear did not pass a year of such 
marked success as did ribs. The open 
ings in December, 1915, were on the 
basis of $3.60 for 13-pound goods. 
Small advances were made early in th: 
year when business was brisk. Export 
trade, which had been an important fa 
tor in establishing a firm market for 
fleeces, declined as the year progressed, 
and when the domestic buyer became al 
most the sole consumer of the industry’s 
production of fleeces it was evident that 
demand would lag slightly behind th: 
maximum production. Prices named 
last November for fleeces showed 13 
pound goods from a New York mill on 
the basis of $5.50. Southern made 12 
pound fleeces were first on the market 
at $4.95 and later advanced. The busi- 
ness which came to hand following the 
naming of these figures contradicted ex- 
pectations, and sales were much larger 
than had been thought possible. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR BALS 


Balbriggans began the year already 
well sold for spring. In the early 
months of 1916 jobbers commenced a 
series of requests that scheduled deliv- 
eries be anticipated and this, together 
with the placing of re-orders and the 
general bullishness of raw materials, 
caused advances of 10 and 15c. Even 
50c. bals which had been less active than 
the 25c. garments, were advanced 12'c. 
in February. By March one line which 
had opened at $1.65 was selling at $1.80. 
Such figures were willingly paid because 
jobbers were short of goods and re- 
tailers were anxious for more. In April 
a number of large orders were taken for 
spring, 1917, on a price basis 12%c. 
above that of the opening one year pre- 
vious. These orders were taken quietly 
by such mills as valued volume of busi- 
ness on the books and wished to take no 
chances on the size of initial orders. 
The advance which occurred between 
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this time and the public offering of 


sin June showed that the first price 


1ad been unnecessarily low. The gen- 
erally accepted figure named by many 
mills on June 5 was $1.90, an advance 
of 25 to 30c. from the previous opening. 


Several mills dropped their lines of 50c. 
ause they did 
freely at over 
followed 


the naming of prices and mills were sold 


union suits, be not believe 


pm ssible to sell them 
$4. Brisk buying immediate] 
up within a short period. Advances of 
5 and 10c. were named in July, and on 
account of the sharp rise in cotton a 
number of lines were withdrawn. Cer- 
tain mills, however, were again in the 
market in the fall, and such figures as 
$2.35 and $2.50 were obtained for goods 
opened four months previous at $1.90. 
Jobbers did not hold their usual meeting 
in New York last July, but many of 
them visited this city independently, and 
others did not hesitate to operate freely 
when visited by salesmen. 


LIMITED WOOLEN PRODUCTION 


Woolen and worsted underwear of 
the better grades such as made by New 
England mills was in unusual demand 
during the year, but unfortunately in 
unusually small production. Mills were 
handicapped by strikes and general labor 
scarcity, and a large proportion of their 
knitting machinery which might other- 
wise have been in operation stood idle 
because the yarn was not forthcoming 
at the proper time. A number of mills 
were unable to take business for fall 
after the middle of March, but buyers 
insisted that their orders at least be re- 
corded and then laid aside subject to 
future action. Raw wool has been un- 
usually high and moved up briskly dur- 
ing the year. Underwear mills found it 
difficult to figure ahead, and on account 
of the jumps in prices of materials and 
the uncertainties regarding future labor 
costs, mills were open to great possibility 
of error in their cost calculations. Asa 
consequence of these conditions, woolen 
underwear was in scant supply during 
the fall. When openings were made for 
fall, 1917, manufacturers discovered that 
their costs had increased to such an ex- 
tent that lines unchanged in price for 15 
years or more had to be revised. In- 
stead of continuing the same numbers, 
several mills put out wholly new samples 
and therefore price comparison with 
previous lines was impossible. The 
lowest price on a good worsted-plaited 
garment was $9.50, and this it was said, 
was advanced after a fair initial busi- 
ness had been taken. 


Hosiery Review 
(Continued from page 249) 
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weights in staple cottons until the be- 
ginning of the new year. 
MERCERIZED GOODS POPULAR. 

The year just passed has been an ex- 
cellent one in fine hosiery, both of mer- 
cerized cotton and silk. The disappear- 
ance of the fiber silk article at popular 
prices was the feature of the first half- 
year in this division of the trade. Fiber 
stockings, which had opened in June, 
1915, at $1.75 to $1.85, had already ad- 
vanced to $2.15 and $2.30 when 1916 
began. The chief cause was the scarcity 
of artificial silk and the high prices to 


which this was forced by the extreme 
fioures quoted for a number of the 
chemicals which go into its manufac- 
ture. Hosiery of real silk sold well 


throughout the year in all grades. The 
price tendency was upward as a result 
of the record heights to which raw and 
spun silk rose. In place of the lower 
priced silk and fiber silk hosiery, large 
quantities of mercerized goods were 
taken by distributors, and although 
fairly plentiful when the year began, 
they became so scarce toward the year’s 
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close that jobbers were compelled to 
substitute lisles in instances where 
nearby deliveries were required. When 


offerings of hosiery were made in June 
and July for spring, 1917, there were 
many representative sellers who with- 


held from the market. A number of 
others offered deliveries only up to 
Jan. 1, and throughout the trade a cau- 


tious attitude was noted on all business 
calling for forward delivery. Mills had 
begun to learn a lesson from their past 
eagerness to take orders at prices which 
the rising market soon left far behind. 
Most of them, therefore, kept their af- 
fairs in such a state that they could take 
advantage of the rise from month to 
month, and not be heavily committed 
in the too-distant future. 


EXPORT TRADE RISES AND FALLS. 


Export trade proved to be one of the 
leading influences in determining the 
market through a large part of the year. 
Export orders had been received in 
large volume at the close of 1915 and 
during the early months of 1916, and de- 
liveries on these orders extended 
through the remaining months, although 
new business became less frequent. Ac- 
tual “ war orders” ceased to be a factor 
after 1915, and trade in staple lines 
with England, South America, and other 
countries developed rapidly to propor- 
tions which the war orders themselves 
had not approximated. The republics of 
South America, finding themselves cut 
off from Germany, came to this market 
and, although the attitude of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer is not a conciliatory 
one, the needs of these buyers were so 
pressing that orders were placed for 
goods even though they do not fully 
meet the requirements. Toward the end 
of the year new business of this sort 
was slow coming in, and selling agents 
are in agreement that through manufac- 
turers’ indifference a good opportunity 
for establishing permanent trade with 
South America has been lost. Large 
orders were placed by English houses 
because England herself was cut off 
from former German supplies, and much 
of her domestic production was being 
shipped out to oversea customers in 
order to hold her foreign trade. The 
embargo against cotton hosiery declared 
by England on Oct. 3 was a shock to 
those who were counting on this busi- 
ness, but proved the means of getting 
additional profits for mills which were 
able to resell goods on order for Eng- 
land at prices lower than those current 
in the market when the embargo was 
placed. The embargo was later modified 
to permit shipments of goods placed un- 
der contract before the embargo declara- 
tion, if such shipments are made prior to 
April 1. In the last week of December 
the embargo was permanently raised. 
The scarcity of women’s hosiery last 
spring was accounted for by the fact 
that export business was approximately 
75 per cent. women’s hose. At the same 
time half-hose were fairly plentiful be- 
cause they had not shared in the export 
trade to such an extent. 


FINE YEAR FOR WOOL GOODS. 


and worsted 
a most successful year, 
and demand proved to be in excess of 
the industry's ability to produce. The 
initial business in woolen hosiery last 
January was relatively larger than simi- 
lar trade in cottons. By April mills were 
virtually sold up and seconds of the 25c 
goods which normally would not bring 
more than $1.30, were eagerly sought at 
$1.75. Firsts were then quoted on a 
basis of $2.25. Last fall cashmere socks 
met an almost unprecedented demand, 
and prices rose to the neighborhood of 
$2.50 for goods formerly offered around 
$1.85. All of such lines which were of- 
fered in November for fall, 1917, met a 


All classes of wool 


hosiery passed 


most successful reception, and all the 
initial business which mills were willing 
to take is now upon their books. 


SWEATER TRADE HARDSHIPS 
Knitters Fight Against Odds 
Silk Goods 
grade sweater 
during 1916 from lack of 
retail support at the season’s 
crucial moments, but trade on the whole 
was not bad and the medium and lower 
grades met a demand which kept ma- 
chinery well engaged throughout the 
year. The difficulty in securing proper 
colors was the cause of numerous con- 
tests between buyers and sellers during 
the first six or eight months. Knitters 
could not duplicate former standard 
shades from the yarn dyers and many 
yarn purchases came to hand as old 
rose instead of maroon, dark green in- 


Vogue of 


The 
suffered 
generous 


better coats 


stead of Kelly, Alice blue instead of 
Copenhagen, etc. As the year pro- 
gressed this became less of a factor 


and domestic dyestuffs were obtainable 
on a more or less standardized basis. 
The rising price of worsted and merino 
yarns was another stumbling block for 
many sweater men. These yarns in- 
creased steadily from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31 with no appreciable setback, and any 
manufacturer who planned to gain some 
advantage by withholding his yarn pur- 
chase found that he had guessed the 
market wrong and probably lost money. 
On the other hand, if mills with spare 
capital put some of it into yarn stocks 
early in the year, they made money 
through this upturn of values. Yarn 
deliveries during the latter part of the 
year particularly, were irregular and 
this proved still another hindrance to 
the sweater manufacturer. 


VOGUE OF SILK SWEATERS 


The popularity of silk sweaters which 
began in a small way in 1914, and spread 
in 1915, in 1916 reached what is prob- 
ably the height of their success. The 
greater part of these goods are necessar- 
ily of high price and distributed direct 
from manufacturer to retailer. Mills 
selling to jobbers perhaps over-estimated 
the demand which the less expensive 
lines of artificial silk and mercerized 
cotton would bring forth, but at least it 
is certain that several such lines were 
looking for business last April and May. 
All through the spring months it was re- 
ported that expensive lines of silk goods 
were better off than the cheaper. Job 
bers, it seems, were unwilling to take 
hold of the cheaper goods until they had 
indication of retail demand and 
retailers did not wish to commit them- 
selves on cheap goods so long as they 
had stocks of the more expensive still 
unsold. In silk and artificial silk many 
attractive lines were shown, brilliant in 
color and striking in style, being fitted 
with belts or sashes and trimmed with 
contrasting colors or with fur. 


some 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS IRREGULAR 


Worsted-plaited sweater coats faded 
from popularity during the year chiefly 
because the high cost of yarn advanced 
them to such a point that more merito- 
rious garments could be had in all-wool 
or merino at less money. On account of 
the advantage in price the merino took 
precedence over the all-wool in the 
year’s business. When lines were opened 
in November, 1915, early business came 
to hand slowly, except on all-cotton 
coats which are always in demand and 
which at that time were sold up within 
a few weeks. In January visiting buy- 
ers moved cautiously, taking more 
men’s and boys’ goods than women’s. 
What women’s garments were taken 
were largely of fancy stitch for it had 
been becoming evident that the woman 
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who wants a plain stitch coat often buys 
a man’s. Not until March was fall busi- 
ness in medium goods brisk and by that 
time prices had advanced in many quar- 
ters. A merino coat normally at $11 
was opened in November, 1915, at $15 


and held last March at $17. Duplicat: 
orders came in slowly and when th: 
present winter season began retailer 


large stocks held back any renewal 
interest. The season of fall, 1917 
opened auspiciously early last Noven 
ber and business was reported goox 
Since then there have been evidences 0; 
the fact that jobbers may have over 
bought. Jersey cloth was a large selle 
all through 1916 for the cutting up trad 
for the manufacture of sport suits an 
sport jackets. It was also a good seaso: 
for bathing suits. 


ENGLAND SEEKS EXPORTS 
Register of British Firms Sent t& 
America 
According to information received 


from foreign sources in the local mar 
ket, the British Government has started 
a strenuous campaign for export trade 
The facts of this new movement have be- 
come known through a circular sent to 
importing firms in the United States, 
containing the names of all British wool- 
en manufacturers who are anxious t 
enter the ranks of exporters. 

The circular, in addition to the reg- 
ister of names, contains the following 
introductory remarks: 

“In these days of keen competition 
it is absolutely necessary for buyers t 
be well informed as to the best sources 
of supply. The exporter realizes that 
if he is to retain and extend his hold 
upon the markets of the world he must 
bring his announcements prominently 
under the notice of the buyer, and it is 
none the less necessary for the buyer, 
if he is to keep a firm grip upon his 
market, to know where to go to make 
his purchases. 

“The advance of civilization and of 
technical and scientific knowledge bring 
in their train a constant demand for 
new articles; and the buyer must be 
continually extending the scope of his 
operations, so as to meet all the re- 
quirements of his customers; and s¢ 
we have specially compiled this list of 
the leading manufacturers of Great 
Britain, so that His Majesty’s consuls, 
the consuls of foreign powers in this 
country, foreign chambers of com 
merce, and a selected list of foreign 
buyers, etc., all over the world will hav: 
presented to them, in circular form, 
particulars of the goods manufactured 
by, and the addresses of the leading 
houses in this country. 

“No effort has been spared to pr 
duce a volume absolutely representative 
of these principal houses in our vari 
ous editions, in their principal line, and 
buyers who understand their business, 
having this work at hand for reference, 
can select the manufacturer from whom 
to order direct, saving thereby hun- 
dreds of pounds per annum. 

“We are fully cognizant of the f 
that the articles of modern commerce 
are innumerable and that it is cons 
quently impossible for any publication 
to give a complete survey of them; but 
if the buyer who receives this publica- 
tion should be interested in any co! 
modities not included in the present 15- 
sue, we shall be pleased to assist hi 
to the utmost of our power, by mailing 
him any information he may require 
free; for our object is to assist in the 
development of our foreign trade by 
bringing the buyers in foreign countri¢ 
and our manufacturers into closer touch 
with each other.” 
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Knit Goods Technical Section 











Manufacture of Jersey Cloths and Other Fabrics 


K NITTED cloths that have been 
popular for garments for outer 
wear at different times are the jersey 


cloths, of which two styles are shown at 
Fig. 1; the knitted chinchilla, shown at 
Fig. 2; astrakhan, shown at Fig. 3; bou- 
clé cloth, shown at Fig. 4; and a plush 
fabric shown at Fig. 5, similar to the 


fabric illustrated at Fig. 2. The knitted 


chinchilla cloth which is now being 
manufactured is made in a very similar 
manner to the astrakhan, bouclé and 








FIG, 1—TWO STYLES OF JERSEY CLOTH 


plush cloths which were popular, nearly 
thirty years ago. The astrakhan and 
bouclé cloths had runs of only two or 
three years, while the plush or fleece- 
lined cloth, Fig. 5, or eiderdown as it is 
also called, has been in continuous de- 
mand. 
JERSEY CLOTH MOST POPULAR 

But perhaps none of these fabrics 
ever reached the popularity of worsted 
jersey cloth during the last few seasons, 
or found as many uses for garments 
generally made from woven goods, 
which has led the largest factor in 
woven goods lines to offer fancy coat- 
ings, suitings and skirtings which were 
described as having “a jersey effect, 
closely resembling the knitted fabric.” 
The demand for worsted jersey cloth 
during the past two or three-years is a 
recurrence of conditions nearly twenty- 
five years ago when the fabric was 
largely used for jersey waists, and at 
that time it had a run of six or seven 
years and was very popular as a tight 
fitting, yet elastic waist. 

No other knitted fabric was ever 





FIG. 4—BOUCLE CLOTH 


adapted to as many uses by the cloth- 
ing and coat and suit manufacturers as 
the jersey cloth of the present. The 
Cutter-up has learned how to use it to 
make up garments that overcome the 
tendency to sag, while taking full ad- 
vantage of the individuality and com- 


Chinchilla—Astrakhan—Boucle—Plush. 


Dif- 


ference in Constructions, Yarns and Methods 


By LAFAYETTE 


parative freedom from creases. The 
mills are producing cloths of excellent 
construction and finish which, because 
of their special advantages, may give a 
permanency to the product. 

Jersey cloths are usually made in 
solid colors and plain mixes. The fab- 
ric is made to finish 54 inches wide and 
ranges from 6 to 16 ounces in weight. 
From 9 to 24 needles, the latter in ex- 
treme cases, are used to the inch and 
the cloth is usually made on a circular 
knitting machine, from 28 to 30 inches 
in diameter. The yarns used range 
from 2/l6s to 70s worsted, both Brad- 
ford and French spun, the French spun 
yarn being used in the better grades. 
In the finest gauges two single French 
spun yarns are run together in one feed. 
In heavier goods two ply yarns are used. 

The goods come from the machine in 
the tubular form, about 35 inches double 
width, and in pieces 50 to 60 yards long, 
which are handled in much the same 
manner as cuts of woven goods. After 
the roll is taken from the machine, the 
cloth is passed on to the menders who 
mend the holes and imperfections with 
crochet stitches. After mending the 








FIG. 3 


KNITTED ASTRAKHAN 


pieces are thoroughly washed in an or- 
dinary cloth washer or in a special knit 
goods washing and finishing machine 
lately placed on the market. The wash- 
ing is a thorough process to get out all 
the oil. The felting or fulling is done 
in the same machine as the washing 
without any difficulty on most weights 
of goods. Care is taken that there is 
not too much shrinkage in width and 
with the proper fulling the cloth should 
come out 27 or 28 inches double width. 
The cloth is dyed like any other wors 
ted piece goods, but special flat under- 
wear drying equipment is required to 
dry the cloth in the tubular form, and 
stretch it free from wrinkles. 

The samples shown in the illustration 
at Fig. 1 are made in general in the 
manner described in the foregoing 
paragraphs. The cloth marked A is a 
6%4-ounce ladies’ suiting made from 
1-40s worsted, one thread to a stitch, 
18 needles to the inch, 30-inch diameter 
machine. The goods are washed. dyed 
and finished without fulling. The cloth 
marked B is a 14-ounce coating made 
from 2-26s worsted, 12 needles to the 
inch. This cloth requires more finish- 


ing than the lighter sample. It is 
brushed on both sides, then fulled to 
the required weight and washed in the 
ordinary way. The drying is done on 
an underwear dryer. 

ASTRAKHAN AND BOUCLE CLOTHS 

The writer made astrakhan and bou- 
clé cloths nearly thirty years ago, and 
astrakhan knitted cloths came out 
again for a short time about 1896 or 
1898, and again in the year 1908, when 
a patent was granted for this kind of 
cloth, which was described as follows: 
“A patent has recently been issued for 
a cloth knit with back and face yarns, 
the latter being united to the former 
at intervals by a tying-in yarn. The 
face yarn is curled prior to the knit- 
ting operation, so as to produce by the 
knitting operation itself, a fabric hav- 
ing a mass of closely and uniformly 
disposed rings or curls over its entire 
face.” The astrakhan again came into 
popularity about three or four years 
ago. 

CHINCHILLA CLOTH 

The chinchilla cloth shown at Fig 2 
is a modification of the astrakhan, one 
difference between the two being that 
on the face of the chinchilla a woolen 
yarn is used, and on the astrakhan a 
worsted yarn is used. The chinchilla 
is napped and the thread broken up 
and the cloth put through the chinchilla 
machine, while the astrakhan is not 
napped. There are several different 
methods of making and finishing, but 
the fabric obtained is very nearly the 
same in all. 

The chinchilla cloth shown is made 
ir exactly the same manner as the 
plush cloth, Fig. 5, only finished differ- 
ently. The sample, I think, was made 
16 needles to the inch, using 2 threads 
of cotton yarn for what is the back 
of this cloth as used (but which is 
really the face of the cloth as knitted, 
and is the face of the fabric in the 
plush and fleece-lined cloth when used 
in the manufacture of undershirts and 
drawers), and a wool thread for the 
face. The two cotton threads on the 
back are both different sizes—the finer 
one being the tying-in thread for the 
wool thread. The wool thread is put 
in by the ordinary backing wheel which 
is used for plush, and is tied down by 
every third stitch, that is to say, the 
wool thread is placed on the back of 
two needles and in front of one needle. 

As to the finishing, this was done by 
a napper and very lightly touched, so 
as not to destroy the loops, which gives 
it the appearance of the woven chin- 
chilla cloth; whereas the plush cloth 
is napped heavily, so that the loops are 
not seen at all, which leaves the 
“plush” effect. 

YARN AND CYLINDER SIZES 

The sizes of the yarns used are gov- 
erned by whatever weight per yard the 
cloth is wanted; and the diameter of 
the cylinder depends upon whether the 
cloth is to be made to finish 27 inches 
or 54 inches wide. In describing the 
astrakhan cloths I will give the sizes 
of the cylinders they were made on, 
in order to finish 54 inches wide. 


Che astrakhan cloth shown at Fig. 3 
was made on 12 gauge, with 4 feeds 
on the machine, spring needle circular 
frames, 30 inch cylinders, which made 
the cloth when finished 54 inches wide. 
Kor the back of the fabric, two threads 
of cotton yarn about 14s or 16s cotton 
number were used so as to fill the 
gauge, and a luster worsted yarn about 
4s worsted number was used for the 
face of the cloth. 


In this sample the 


luster worsted face yarn is put in on 
every feed, but some cloth was made 
in which the worsted yarn was put 





KNITTED CHINCHILLA 


in on every other feed; the luster 
worsted being a coarse number filled 
up the intervening spaces of the extra 
course of plain knitting, but made a 
lighter weight fabric Che illustration 
does not show the beauty of the glossy 
effect of the luster worsted yarn, but 
when it was put in on every feed, the 
loops of the luster worsted yarn lay 
very close together and made a better 
and heavier quality of astrakhan cloth 

[The luster worsted thread in the 
sample was not put in and fastened by 
a tying-in thread, as in the chinchilla, 
Fig. 2, and the plush, Fig. 5, because 
it was not necessary to do so, as it 
did not require that the back should 
be smooth as is required in the plush 
cloth, where the smooth or cotton side 
of the cloth is the face of the fabric 
and the wool or plush side, is the back 

In making this astrakhan, therefore, 
only one feed burr was used on each 
feed, whereas in the plush, two feed 
burrs are necessary, one for the first 
thread, and the other for the tying-in 
thread, and I did not use the regular 
“backing” or plush wheel tor putting 
in the luster worsted yarn A round 





FIG. 5—PLUSH OR EIDERDOWN 


wheel was used in combination with a 
“Kinsey” presser. This round wheel 
was run directly over the tops of the 
needles, engaging the needles like a 
gear, at the same time the “ Kinsey” 
presser pressed back some of the 
needles, causing the luster thread to 
be placed at the back of several needles 
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nd in front of other needles, in al- 
ost a straight line, causing this thread 
lie very tight on the back of the 
loth as knit, so that when the cloth 
was dyed, the wales of the face as 
knit came together with the result that 
e luster worsted yarn of itself lay in 
rge loops or curly rings as shown. 
is produced a fabric as described in 
patent referred to, “of uniformly 
sposed rings or curls over its entire 
-e” without the face yarn being 
curled prior to the knitting operation. 
The “Kinsey” presser was what is 
known as a tuck needle presser, but it 
had movable and adjustable blades so 
it could be set to press back any dif- 
ferent combination of needles desired, 
and in this sample, the pressing back 
was made as uneven and as irregular as 
possible, as I found the more irregular 
the worsted yarn was put in, the better 
the effect of the curly rings or loops 
when finished. The luster worsted yarn 
was the ordinary straight yarn, and was 
not curled prior to the knitting opera- 
tion, as described in the patent. No other 
finishing except the dyeing was required, 
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as both white cotton and white worsted 
yarn were used, and the cloth was folded 
and wound on a flat board the same as 
woven cloths and sold in this way to the 
manufacturers of the garments, and 
made into ladies’ coats and jackets. The 
curl of the cloth, therefore, came natur 
ally in the finishing by the contraction 
of the face and also by the curly nature 
of the luster worsted yarn. 

The bouclé cloth, shown at Fig. 4, was 
made on 24 gauge with 4 feeds, using 
2 threads of cotton yarn of about 30s on 
the face, and a finer luster worsted yarn 
for the back, every fourth feed, so that 
the curly loops appear scattered instead 
of being close together as in Fig. 3. This 
was a very much lighter cloth than Fig. 
3, and was used for ladies’ skirts and 
also for trimming ladies’ fall hats. 

The plush cloth, shown at Fig. 5, is 
the regular plush or fleece-lined cloth 
made on 24 gauge, with a cotton face 
and a wool back; it is also made with a 
cotton face and cotton back, and both 
are even now being manufactured and 
made up into underwear, shirts and 
drawers. 


Undeveloped Mine of 


Information 
Numerous Relations to Be Worked Out Which 


Will 


Remove 


Industry 


from Guess Basis 


By ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E. 


‘ UPPOSE there is an undeveloped 
mine of knitting information: Is 
there any need of developing it? Let us 
take a comparison to enable us to decide 
that question. 

Consider the architect. What are the 
qualifications which make him what he 
is? Largely vision: he can see the dif- 
ferent materials of construction and can 
see buildings made out of them—houses, 
public buildings, factories; he can see 
them to the minutest details—the new 
els, the dormers, the stairways. Not 
only can he see these things himself, but 
he can also make others see them. He 
can put them down in black and white, 
so that the uninitiated can understand 
them. And, finally, he can supervise the 
transformation of those visions into use- 
ful realities. If he is called on to build 
differently than he has built before, he 
can, by the use of rules, formulas, and 
tables, meet the call. He can design a 
building to meet any requirements of 
size and strength; he can tell the most 
suitable material; he can tell how much 
the building will cost and how long it 
will require in the construction. 

KNITTER NEEDS RULES AND FORMULAS 

Now, compare the knitter’s 
with the architect's. He can see the ma- 
terials he has used and the fabrics he 
has made of them; but beyond that he is 
unable to go, except by “trying.” Give 
him a piece of yarn other than what 
he has used, and ask him what can be 
done with it, what numbers of courses 
and wales the fabric will have, what it 
will weigh per square yard, what its 
tensile strength will be, what the pro- 
duction will be in pounds, square yards, 
and linear yards, how many thicknesses 
t will lie to the foot, how many yards 
will be in a roll, how wide it will be for 
a given number of needles, what will 
the most satisfactory number of 
needles per inch, etc. 

hat will the knitter say to each and 


vision 


every one of these questions? He will 
say, “I do not know, and I cannot find 
out, except by trying.” The trouble is, 
he is not supplied with the rules, form- 
ul and tables of the kind which 


len the vision of the architect, and 
not prepared to use them, even if 
d them. This comparison indicates 
that it is advisable to develop whatever 





sources of knitting information there 
are; and that it is advisable to encour- 
age the knitter to use that information. 

Considering the sources of the archi- 
tect’s information in comparison with 
the knitters, we find a marked difference. 
The architect has a long history on 
which to draw, whereas the knitter has 
only a comparatively short one; the 
architect has colleges of architecture 
turning out information all the time, 
whereas the knitter has no colleges, but 
only a few schools, poorly attended, and 
turning out very little in the way of 
technical information; the architect has 
an immense library, whereas the knit- 
ter can almost carry his around with 
him; the architect has associations de- 
voting much attention to the accumula- 
tion of technical knowledge, whereas 
the associations of knitters devote only 
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negligible attention to the actual knit 
ting; the architect has valuable text 
books compiled by structural companies 
almost thrown at him, whereas the knit- 
ter has little technical information com- 
piled in book form. Most of these agen- 
which the knitter has not or has 
only in an insuthcient amount, take 
years to establish or to develop. There- 


cies 


fore, if there is a mine of information 
at hand, it should be made available 
MAKE RESULTS AVAILABLE 

That mine is the everyday experience 
of the knitters in general. No one knit- 
ter gets the broadest experience; but by 
the collection of the experience of all of 
them the 
made 


broadest experience may be 
available to all. The trade has 
long noticed the need of an experiment 
station for knitters, a station in which 
tests would be made for the benefit of 
who have not the facilities to 
make the tests themselves, where accu 


those 


rate, comprehensive records would be 
kept, available for all. In fact, we have 
such a station; not a little one with a 
couple of observers, but an immense 
one with thousands of observers—it is 
made up of the knitting mills of the 
country. The experiments are not made 
on a narrow scale, but on a scale that 
appalls those who realize their magni- 
tude, and impoverishes those who pay 
for the failures. All that is needed is 
to make the results of those experiments 
available to the whole trade. 

The observers are in place. 
it is difficult to conceive of a 
who is not already 
servations. The making 
now may be called for later, so he re 
cords the information necessary to en 
able him to duplicate them—the yarn 
number. the needles per inch, the stitches 
per foot, the peculiarities of the needle 
etc. But that information is not gen 
erally put down in the most convenient 
form for him, or for others, and it 
seldom reaches the public, except in 
fragments. The rest is thrown out when 
the knitter dies and is lost to the public. 
EXAMPLE OF TABULATION WHICH BROUGHT 

OUT USEFUL RELATION 

The accompanying illustration of a 
couple of pages of an actual note book 
may be of use in encouraging improve 
ment in the records. 
plete as an example that its history is 


Indeed, 
knitter 
recording his ob 


goods he is 


This is so com- 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF NOTEBOOK 
CONSTANT-LENGTH ” 


WITH 
RELATION OF 


THE TABULATION 
KNITTING 


BROUGHT OUT “ THE 
THE FIGURES BE 


WHICH 
MACHINES 


TWEEN THE BLACK LINES SHOW THAT ONE FOOT OF YARN OCCUPIES A FIXED 


LENGTH IN THE 


HAS SINCE BEEN VERIFIED 


NEEDLES REGARDLESS 


BY 


OF THE GAUGE. THIS RELATION 
INDEPENDENT INVESTIGATION 
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instructive. The owner of the book 
was frequently asked the usual ques- 
tions that arise in regard to the rela- 
tion of the yarn and the stitch to the 
gauge, but, being unable to answer the 
questions, he collected from the kt 
whom he met, such information as they 
could give him. 
not in the shape to be of much use, so 
he tabulated it in the order of the 
gauges, and made 
therefrom, such as the “ 


itters 


This information was 


some calculations 


space on needles 


of one foot of yarn.” These calcula 
tions showed that, no matter what the 
gauge is, one foot of yarn occupies 


about .39 of a foot in the needles in the 
machines involved in the 

Apparently this relation 
noted before. It has 
confirmed by experiments abroad 
“fixed yarn length,” as it is called, was 
the first of the many interesting knit 
fabric relations to be observed Ihe 
other relations depend on it; but several 
years passed before they 
prehended. All these relations ar« 
available to the public in book form 


investigat on 
had never 
been 


been SINCE 


Chis 


were com 
now 


Note the steps that occurred in this 
case, in connection with the suggestion 
that they be followed generally: (1) the 
orderly tabulation of observations for 
individual use: (2) the recognition of a 
relation which simplified the “ stitches- 
per-foot ”” question; (3) the publication 
of this simple relation. Every observer 
may do the same thing, and if every ob 
server would, the trade would be put 
on a scientific basis instead of 
ing on a guess basis. 

This example is a satisfactory refuta 
tion of the charge that what are called 
“laws” in this connection are 
up.” In this case the observations came 
from so many different that 
there was no chance for collusion: no 
one knitter knew what the other 
going to supply or even that any other 
knitter was supplying anything Che 
calculations were not made with the 
of finding a law—indeed, nore was sus 
pected in this case. But the actual facts 
were that (except in the very 
gauges, in which the design of the ma- 
chine is unsymmetrical) one foot of 
yarn occupied about 4.7 inches in the 
needles, 

That is simply a record of facts. 
There is nothing manufactured about it 


remain 


“mack 
sources 


was 


idea 


coarse 


The value of it is that no one need to 
remember the number of needles for 
one foot of yarn: as long as he makes 
one foot of yarn fill 4.7 inches of 
needles on the machine in question hx 
has the stitch right provided, of course, 
that the is suited to the gauge 
Every different type of knitting machine 
has its own fixed yarn length, and once 
it is properly determined for one gauge, 
it holds for all gauges, if the other con- 
ditions which 


yarn 


should be met are met 
that is, if the yarn is suited to the gauge 
and if the machine is symmetrically de 
signed in all its different gauges. 


SIMPLE RELATIONS STILL TO BE DEVELOPED 


There are quantities of simple rela 
tions of this kind—relations which 
would wonderfully extend the knitter’s 
knowledge—still to be developed. The 
width of fabric for a given number of 
needles, but for yarn of different ma 
terial, is one of the 
tions to be 


rela 
may 


important 
determined and which 
be determined from actual practice by 
the process which has just sug- 
gested. But it is not necessary to look 


been 


for particular relations—some relations 
will begin to appear just as soon as the 
observations are tabulated in an or 


derly way An unsuspected and ap- 
parently useless relation may lead to 
highly important knowledge. 


The final step is to get the knowledg« 
hefore the public. It is unfortunate that 


much valuable knowledge is lost to the 
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FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of extra 
fine gauge hose and half-hose. 

Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with these 
new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. COQ. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Over 28,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 
Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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public because the possessor is unable 
to write it out acceptably. One may 
have knowledge to impart of much more 
value than the knowledge necessary to 
spell and compose, yet his important 
knowledge is lost to the public because 
of the lack of the comparatively un- 
important knowledge. This is only one 
of our innumerable inconsistencies 
which will be remedied when we allow 
good sense to overcome false pride. If 
one has something useful to write and 
lacks the facility to write it acceptably 
there ought to be some means of help- 
ing him. However, self-help will do 
much. 

\ tabulation does not generally re- 
quire much explanation; but what is 
needed may be written out just as the 
author would talk it. Then he may call 
in someone and have the spelling and 
composition revised to date. Sometimes 
there is a retired school teacher in the 
neighborhood who will give a few min- 
utes’ time to the revision of a manu- 
script. 

HELPFUL CRITICISM 

\ good way to prepare to present 
one’s views is to criticise the views ex- 
pressed by others. No one should offer 
an article for publication unless he is 
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prepared to defend it, and to take it 
back, if he is unable to defend it. But 
unless the public criticises, that rule 
will be forgotten and the publishers will 
be offered half-baked ideas that are a 
waste of space in the printing and a 
waste of time in the reading. How 
often I have heard a knitter say of an 
article, “If I could only express my 
ideas I could do much better than that 
myself.” If he would write out his 
criticism and send it to the editor he 
would raise the standard of contribu- 
tions from others and get in the way 
of maintaining that standard with con- 
tributions from his own knowledge. 

Here is a highly important industry 
much in need of comprehensible in- 
formation; here is an immense mine 
from which such information may be 
extracted; here are publications hunger 
ing for knitting articles of real value; 
here are observers, most of them al- 
ready setting down the observations. 
All that is needed is orderly tabulation 
of those observations and the initiative 
to write up the conclusions. Just a 
little of that initiative would do a lot 
of good to all concerned. How long is 
that mine of information to go un 
worked ? 


[roning for Calendering Tubular Knit Fabries 


Rigid Stretcher Supplemented by Flex- 


ible Apron Which 


a” inventor in Nottingham, Eng 
land, has developed a machine for 
1 in ironing or calendering tubular 
knit fabrics, such as knitted webbing 
produced on circular knitting machines, 
with the object of providing improved 
means for extending and delivering the 





fabric 


to continuous ironing or calen- 
dering machines in the correct form for 
pressing and ironing, that is, with the 
longitudinal wales perfectly straight and 
parallel to the edges of the double fab- 
ric, with the transverse courses straight 


nd at right angles to the edges, and 


the edges without puckers, so that the 
ric can be finished without deforma- 
Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation, and 

I 2 a plan of the machine. 
n one form of existing apparatus, the 
ric is extended by passing it over a 
usverse stretcher placed at the back 
\ pair of rollers between which the 
i¢ is passed on its way to the iron- 
or calendering mechanism. In the 
present machine a stretcher supported 
this manner is provided with a flexi- 
apron which from the 
tcher between the rollers to the iron- 
ing mechanism, and holds the fabric in 
extended form after leaving the 
Stretcher and until it actually enters the 
ing mechanism. The rigid stretcher 
situated as is usual at the back of 
ir of rollers B, B' disposed at the 
t of the ironing or calendering me- 


extends 


nism This may be of any well 
n construction, but the preferred 
ngement consists of a heated rollet 


tating in a semi-cylindrical bed D, 


d and also heated The stretcher 


ling rollers B, B', which may be 


Holds 


about the 
roller C and are situated parallel to th 


Out Fabric 


same length as the ironing 


latter as shown, ar« rried by bearing 
brackets E, and secured to the main 
frame S so that th can be adjusted 


from the ironing 


journals of the upper 


the required distance 


roller C The 





roller B are mounted as usual in verti 
cal slots E’ in the brackets FE, so that 
the roller B can be raised and lowered, 
springs being provided to put the neces- 
sary pressure on the fabric J which 
passes between them. 

The stretcher A is, as usual, of a rigid 
wooden member of the particular length 
required to extend the fabric to the de- 
sired width, and it may be of any suit 
able sectional shape and have its ends 
reduced to a thin edge. If preferred, 
anti-friction wheels G, see Fig. 2, pro- 
vided with narrow edges are pivoted in 
the respective ends of the stretcher A, 
and these wheels act on the interior of 
the fabric and reduce the friction and 
resistance. Attached to the stretcher A 
is a thin, flat apron H of the same 
width as the length of the stretcher A, 
and this apron is stiff enough to hold 
the fabric J out transversely to the same 
width it is extended by the stretcher A, 
but is flexible enough to bend in the 
direction of its length, and follow to 
some extent the course of the fabric J 
as it is drawn in between the roller C 
and bed D. 

In operation, the stretcher A and th: 
apron H are placed within the tubular 
fabric J, which is passed between th: 
supporting rollers, B, B’, the stretcher A 
being at the back of these rollers, whik 
the thin flat apron H passes between 
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Brinton Model “C” 
Hosiery Knitter 


Five Finger Yarn Changer, haeating High Splice or _ BRINTON QUALITY IN MATERIAL 
heel i AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Positive Clamping Device Controlling Yarn at | 
the Needles. ACTION OF NEEDLES AND YARN 
Rocking Sinkers Making Best Fabric. 7 A CHANGER EASILY VISIBLE 
oo, FROM FRONT OF MACHINE. 


Revolving Needle Cylinder Quickly and Easily | . 
er \\ \ i ee 4 SCREW ADJUSTMENTS 
Y THROUGHOUT. 


Non-Friction Needles under Perfect Control. 


Easy Angle Pickers. Minimum Needle Breakage. , = : " | Bet SIMPLE AND EASY TRANSFER. 


Simple and Effective Loosening Device for fe 
ane ae <i! DIRECT AND ACCESSIBLE 
PATTERN CONNECTIONS. 


Easy Access Cam Ring. Quick and Accurate 
Adjustment of Cams. 


FAST SPEED IN BOTH CIRCULAR 
AND RECIPROCATING MOTION. 


Accurate, Convenient and Wide Range Ad- 
justment of Stitch. 


DRIVING MECHANISM REMOV- 
ABLE FROM FRAME AS A UNIT. 


xg ene, REVOLVING CAN FOR STRING 
WORK. 


RUN OFF EACH STOCKING IF 


Perfect Plating in Leg, Foot and Double Sole. 
DESIRED. 


ae 


Patents Pending at Home and Abroad. 


NO CHAIN RACK REQUIRED FOR 
LONGEST STOCKING. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS 


Mechines will be sent on approval to responsible concerns 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS 


GREAT BRITAIN and THE SOUTH AMERICA CANADA JAPAN 
CONTINENT LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS HARLEY-KAY, LTD. | ZENSEKI & CO. 


WILDT & CO., LTD. Belgrano 964 Georgetown, Ontario Imabashi Dobuike—Kado 
Leicester, England Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep. Osaka, Japan 
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them and extends right up to the iron- 
inz roller C, so that as the fabric J i 
drawn forward by the latter, it first 
passes over the stretcher A, and is ex- 
tended to the required width, and is 
then held out by the thin flat apron until 
it is delivered off the free end between 
i} § 








FIG. 2 


the ironing roller C and bed D. The 
apron holds the fabric extended until it 
actually enters between the ironing 
roller and bed, a result which cannot be 
obtained by a rigid stretcher supported 
by rollers, which cannot be set close 
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enough to the roller C to effect this re- 
sult. 

As the fabric is drawn forward its 
tendency is to draw the stretcher A for- 
ward, but this is prevented by the rollers 
B, B’, and the stretcher is therefore only 
drawn up to the rear of the rollers, 
which can rotate freely, and _ the 
stretcher A is thus retained by them in 
the proper position. The fabric may be 
drawn from, say, one containing drum 
K at the front of the apparatus, and 
after passing through the ironing or 
calendering mechanism, be wound on to 
another drum L at the rear. The drum 
lL. may be driven so as to take up the 
fabric as it is delivered from the iron 
ing mechanism, by connecting it to the 
ironing roller C by means of any con 
venient form of friction-driving ar 
rangement, and the axle which carries 
the said drum may be arranged so that 
it can be readily detached from the 
driving mechanism and removed from 
its bearings, so that the fabric drum L 
can be readily removed. 


Installing Cost System in a Silk Mill 


Best Time to Inaugurate System 


—Relation to General Accounting 
By RALPH H. BUTZ 


URING the process of installing 

a cost accounting system in the 

ofhce of a silk mill it is imperative 

that great care should be taken to as- 

certain its efficiency and whether it will 

supply the details which are necessary 

to prove it a successful aid to the 
manufacturer. 

Where the manufacturer does not 
employ an accountant who is familiar 
with textile manufacturing processes, 
it frequently happens that the book- 
keeper is called upon to organize and 
introduce the system, and in such cases 
the bookkeeper or clerk should be re 
quired to thoroughly demonstrate the 
practicability of the forms and methods 
he has devised. One error, though 
seemingly trivial, may render the en 
tire system of little value, and all the 
time that may have been expended upon 
it will be little better than wasted. 

It is well to realize that the cost ac- 

inting system must take care of a 
great variety of details and processes, 
and for this reason it is more difficult 
to comprehend than the general book- 
keeping routine. 

he prime purpose of the cost ac 
counting department of a mill is to 
ascertain the cost of production of all 
the different fabrics that are made. It 
is not concerned with the financial 
progress of the concern, the business 
policy, or the ultimate profits that may 
be made. It is exactly what its name 
implies. 

[he inexperienced clerk may state 
that it will be an casy matter to devis« 
a method to find manufacturing costs, 
but after making several futile attempts 
he will admit his inability to do so. 
! e are a number of well-defined 
principles and processes that must b 
wed to assure accuracy and eth 


cleney. Accuracy is a word that serves 
’ well as a motto for the cost ac 
countant. 

maintain a proper standard of 
ccuracy and efficiency it is well to 
Operate the cost accounting books in 
conjunction with the general bookkeep 
Ing. If this principle is not followed, 


us material accounts may be al 
I | to lapse until vital differences 
op 
e best time to inaugurate such a 
m is during that period when the 
P \dical inventory is being taken so 


that the quantities and values of mate- 
rials on hand will be as nearly correct 
as possible. The quantities and values 
of all materials are then entered in 
their respective places in the Material 
Ledger, and after this is completed the 
system will be ready for operation. 

The first step then is to keep a rec 
ord of all the material that is received. 
\ form suitable for this purpose is 
here shown at Material in Stores. The 
figures that are inserted in this form 
will serve as an illustration of the man- 
ner in which this record is kept, and 
the following data is also in reference 
thereto. 

January 1—On this date the inventory 
was completed and it was found that 
there was in the vault 410 pounds of 
this silk, the value of which was $5 
per pound, or a total value of $2,050 
It will be noticed that this amount is 
also entered in the balance column, and 
the amount shown in the balance col- 
umn should always correspond with 
the exact amount of material and its 
value in stores. It will be readily seen 
that the amounts recorded in this col 
umn constitute the daily inventory, and 
when it is required that a complete in 
ventory be taken it will only be nec 
essary to add the balances of all the 
open accounts in the Material Ledger 
This will be the inventory of materials 
not yet in process of manufacture. 

January 2—On this date the mill re 
ceived a shipment of 108 pounds of this 
grade and color of silk. This quantity 
is entered in the purchase column, and 
together with the value is also added 
to the previous balance in the balance 
column, which now shows on hand 518 
pounds valued at $2,590, The number 
of the invoice, in this case 1.720, is 
taken from the purchase register when 
such a book is kept, or the voucher 
number from the voucher register where 
the voucher system is in use 

January 3—The storekeeper has filled 
requisition No. 176 from the winding 
department for 20 pounds of silk. This 
is entered in the used up columns as 
shown and deducted from the balance 
previously shown, leaving 498 pounds 
valued at $2,490. 

January 4—Requisition No. 179 for 
16 pounds of silk has been filled and 
entered in the same manner. 

January 5—Requisition No. 190 for 
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No Damage Done! 


Their Strength Defies 
Many Times This Strain 


Filled with iron bolts—enough dead 
weight to splinter an ordinary box—this 
Dreadnaught Wirebound Box has tumbled 
from a heavily loaded truck fully four feet 
from the pavement. Yet it remains intact; 
no splitting, no loose joints. Reenforced 
construction, plus the unlimited shock ab- 
sorbing qualities of the tough wires, make 
breakage impossible. 


Dreadnaught 
Wirebound Boxes 


Cut Freight Charges—Simplify Packing 


Reenforcing this box where the strain comes and 
binding it with these tough wires, multiplies 
strength at a decrease in weight. ‘his decrease in 
weight is sufficient to have produced a $4,115.00 
annual saving for one of our customers. 

Only four simple operations are needed to pack 
and seal your product safely and securely in Dread- 
naught boxes. Dreadnaught Wirebound Boxes will 
reduce your packing cost. 

We have a little folder—‘ Shipping Box Econ 
omy ”—which will prove mighty interesting to the 
executives of any concern that does much shipping. 
The coupon below will bring it to you promptly. 


Chicago Mill and Lumber Company 


CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FREE FOLDER COUPON 


| The Chicago Mill and Lumber Company, 111 West Washington Street, C Ssenge, Ill. = 


Please send me your leaflet ‘‘ Shipping Bo Economy together with 
saving DREADNAUGHT Wirebound Boxe make p e for our 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York City sroontyn N. ¥. 


SPECIAL COMPOSITIONS COTTON W ARPS 
FOR WEIGHTING 


EVERYTHING IN 


SIZINGS FINISHING PASTES 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS 
STARCHES AND GUMS 


| 
| REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
| 
| 


BELLICOSA A Softening or Finishing Powder, bone dry, for Weavers, Bleachers and Printers, 
Snow-white. No freight on water. 


Less expensive than Liquid Finishing Pastes. 


Sizing Tallows, Softeners, Alizarine Assistant, Warp Sizes of all Kinds, Filling Materials, 
China Clay, Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Palm Oil Softener, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


PEECH SONS & PHILLIPS CO. Mercerized Yarns 
a ar ot | CAMDEN, N. J. 


Our complete 
equipment with 
the use of 


Pure Water 


from our own 
Artesian Wells 


enables us to turn 
out highest grade 


- | 





a 


~ a Quality Yarns 
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24 pounds of silk has been filled and 
entered. 

It will be noticed that in this instance 
there is no variation in the price of the 
silk purchased, which, however, is not 


ORGANZINE SILK ----- Color 


5 TR 7 LD 


| _-mamete|, Invoice] Pounds| Price] Amount | 


a 


always the case, as the price of 
changes frequently. 

If the first lot of silk had been pur- 
chased at $5 per pound, and the price 
of the second lot had been $5.20, then 
only 410 pounds would be entered in 
the used column at the $5 price, and the 
following entries would: be made at the 
$5.20 price. This is to follow the prin- 
using the oldest price first. 
\lways use the oldest price until that 
quantity is exhausted, then use the price 


ciple of 


Emerald Green 
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Each order number is also charged 
with the amount of labor that is used. 
This labor is usually charged at the time 
the payroll is made, either weekly or 
semi-monthly. The foremen of the dif- 


MATERIAL IN STORES 


Weighting 18/20 


—— 


176 
179 
190 





ferent departments keep a record of 
the employes and the order number on 
which they are working, thus making 
it easy at the end of each payroll period 
to recapitulate the total amount of hours 
to be charged to each job. 
Each weaver is required to place a slip 
with each finished piece of 
which is the ordet 


order or 


fabric on 
number, the vards, 
and the weaver’s name 
the labor for 
puted. 


In this manner 


weaving is easily com 


However, in the majority of mills a 
variety of different materials are con- 
stantly being made. Some materials 
consume a great deal more time in 
manufacture than others, and were the 


Account No. 
Quality Ex. Japan Pil. 


i  .——oam 


general expenses apportioned to the 
yardage in such a mill, the slow manu 
facturing materials would not _ be 
charged the proper amount of expenses, 
and the cost sheets would not show the 
proper facts 

The most desirable method for a silk 
mill is to use the actual number of loom 
hours as a basis for this apportionment 
In a mill the general 
amount to $270 a week, 


100 looms in 


where expenses 


and there are 


hours a 


hine 


operation 










of the following purchase until that 
quantity is exhausted, continuing this 
all the time. Although some 
mills use the average price in checking 
out materials, this method is not to be 
advocated because the results are seldom 
satisfactory in textile accounting. 

It should be remembered that the 
weight of silk entered in the purchased 
column is the actual dyed weight of the 
silk before it is placed in the vault. For 
reasons of accuracy it would be imprac- 
tical to use the raw weight. Also, the 
price recorded is the price of the dyed 
silk—that is, the price covers the raw 
silk, throwing and dyeing. When a lot 
of silk is received the actual weight is 
ascertained, also the exact dyed cost, 
and the price per pound will then be 
found 


process 


It is necessary that a separate page 
be kept for each color and grade of 
silk, otherwise inaccuracies will result. 

THE COST LEDGER 

‘he next step will be the introduction 
ot the cost ledger, sometimes called the 
Jol hook, because in this book a sep- 


record is kept of all the different 
jobs or orders which are being manu 
tactured, and these records show the 
manufacturing cost of all the different 
grades of material. 

\iter a requisition has been entered 
Material Ledger, it is then entered 
cost ledger, the order number for 
the material issued being 

ed with the quantity and amount. 
requisitions are entered daily, and 
is manner it is possible to see just 
much material has been issued for 
order at all times. A cost ledger 
suitable for this purpose is repro- 


Was 


s { 


i ee 
S BiCE Ge 
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Dr. Materials _ re D 
e|No. | Quantity] Price] Amount § Date| Folio} Hours| Amount Date| Description |Folio| Amoun 


Yards 





\fter the cloth has been examined 
and the number of yards found cor 
rect it is delivered to the storekeeper, 
who will approve the weaver’s produc 
tion slip and hand it to the cost clerk. 
The particular order number -in the 
cost ledger will then be credited with 
the quantity of finished material at the 


price for which it will be sold. By 
this method each order number will 
show how much material has been 


manufactured at any given time. 


APPORTIONING NON-PRODUCTIVE LABOR 

The method of apportioning non-pro- 
ductive labor and general expense is a 
matter in which many accountants are 
at variance, and here is where gross 
errors are likely to occur. Some writers 
advocate that the general expense be 
apportioned according to the yardage 
produced. Such a method could be 
advocated in only one instance, and that 
is where a mill manufactures only one 
kind of cloth. In such a case the time 
consumed in making a yard of ma- 
terial would be approximately the same 
at all times 


Manufacturing Expense 


i Ul 









day, the weekly expense to be borne by 
each would be $2.70, or 5c¢. an 
hour. Thus it will be seen that each 
grade of cloth will receive its just share 
of expense burden. If a cloth weaves 
very slowly it will then be seen whether 
the labor expense and other expenses 
are too high to justify its manufacture. 

Che cost clerk, of course, has a rec 
ord of each loom and the order number 
for which it is working, and it will be 
easy to find the total number of loom 
hours per week for each order. 


loom 


GENERAL EXPENSES 

What are general expenses? This 
item is frequently misunderstood. When 
a manager makes an estimate of the 
manufacturing cost of material he usu 
ally adds a certain percentage to cover 
this item. In the cost accounting sys- 
tem these figures must be accurate. It 
will not do to make an estimate 

General expenses include superintend- 
management, insurance, taxes, 
fuel, repairs and replacements, office ex 
penses, transportation, interest, legal ex 
depreciation, other 


ence, 


penses, and all 


MATERIAL REQUISITION 


_ Department 


Production Mo. 


Quantity 


Material 


Pilled by 


"storekeeper 





Price 


Approved by 


- Soreman 
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forms of 
constitute 
Selling 


which do not 
labor or 


expenditures 
productive 
expenses are not included in 
manufacturing expense, as_ these 
no share in the cost of production 

It will now be seen that 
number in the 


assets. 
have 


each order 
ledger must be 
charged with materials used, labor ex 
pended, and the apportionment of gen 
eral expenses Che credit will consist 
of the finished product at the net selling 
price. 


cost 


RELATION TO GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
We will now consider the relation the 
cost accounting system bears to the 
general accounting system of the mill. 
\s before stated, the 
general ledger 


accounts in the 

must act as a control 

over the cost accounting system, other- 

wise the purpose for which 

created will be defeated 
When 


materials are 
delivered into stores the 


if was 


and 
proper account 
to credit in the general ledger is Mate- 
rials in Stores When materials in 
are delivered to the different de- 
partments upon then the 
material in credited 


purchased 


stores 
requisition, 


stores account 1s 


with the amount of materials so re 
leased from the stores, and Materials 
in Process is charged with this amount 
Therefore, the Material in Stores 
count is at all times an invent 
the value of such materials on hand in 
the store room nd the store keeper's 
records must re If they d 
agree, then an error has occurred cl 
must rectified 

When the finish: 
{ the tock | cl 
1 irged d M \ P 

( nt c! tee \ tl 

il used ( 1 4 cl 

| lemonstrat that the Mater 
Py cess account 1s n exXac invent 
ill materials 1 ) cess of ma iC 





labor 


Productive should be accounted 
for in the same manner; that 1 
amount of productive labor on the p 
roll is charged to the Direct Labor ac 


count, and as the tinished product is re 
ceived this account is then credited with 
the amount of labor expended on each 
piece of cloth. 

When the cloth is sold and leaves the 
stock room the Silk Cloth in Stock ac 
count is credited with the amount. and 
the Cost of Cloth Sold account is charged 
Then in the sales book a charge 
to the firm buying the cloth 
be a credit to Sales 

In this article only the 
principles have been outlined. 


is made 
which will 


fundamental 
Fach mili 
has problems and peculiarities of its 


own which must be taken into account 
when a Cost Accounting System is de 


signed. Details have here been 
only principles, such as are 


found in all mills, have been considered 


avoided, 
general 


REGULATING WEIGHT IN 


With the 


FINISHIN( 


modern rotary fulling mill 


and its appliances for regulating the 
length as well as the width of the 
cloth in finishing, almost any weight 
within reasonable limits can be ob 
tained In the old days when fulling 
was done wholly in the fulling stocks 
there was no wa to regulate the 


shrinkage in length except by the con 
struction of the cloth or the 
to the and there 


he consick rabl 


twist given 

bound to 
shrinkage in length 
re culated closely 


varn, was 
which could not be 

The knitting 
than ever interested in this 


industry is now more 


subject of 


fulling, owing to the popularit of 
knitted cloths for dress goods over 
coat and sport woods By an expert 
use of present improved fulling nd 
finishing machines these knitted clotl 
can be made in a great variety of 
weights, adapting the finish and con 
pactness of the cloth to the particul f 


requirement of the garment 
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CORT [CELL | 


Spun Sitk YARNS 


For Hosiery, Garment, Glove, Underwear, 
Broad Silk and Ribbon Manufacturers 


Let an organization of experts take 
‘are of your spun silk requirements. 









We solicit your business because we 
are thoroughly prepared to meet 
your requirements. 





2 and 3 ply spun silk yarns in any size, put up on cones, tubes, spools 


or in skeins in the grey or dyed. 


Singles in all sizes for the weaving trade put up on cops. 


Send tor samples of our special CT 
knitting yarns. 


Our representative will be glad to call and figure on your future 





requirements. 






NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 


Corticelli Silk Mills Est. 1838 Florence, Mass. 
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( NE side of normal rib fabric is just 
like the other side. Yet if a person 

» is familiar with knit goods inspects 

th sides of an ordinary latch needle rib 
ric, he will say the side with the nor- 

] stitch is the face, or cylinder side, 

| the other with the spread stitch is 
back, or dial side. In fact, it is 
ognized.that the dial stitch is defec- 


ke 
eS 
| © — ad 


\ 


el O_ 
iy 





Fic. 1 


DIAL NEEDLE JUST CLEARED 


tive. Not only is it unsightly, but its 
elasticity is considerably less than that 

the face stitch. Consequently there 
is credit and probably remuneration for 

person who finds a practical means 
of removing this defect. The object of 
this article is to point out some of the 
salient considerations involved in the 
problem, so that the investigator will 
have a reliable foundation on which to 


Fig. 1 is a sketch of a diametral sec- 
tion of a latch needle rib machine with 

internal dial, which is the type of 
machine under consideration. The fabric 
is shown in section between the cylin- 
der and dial; the dial needle is drawn 
back with the new yarn under the hook; 
and the old stitch has just been cleared 
ver the new loop. The edge of the 
dial evidently assists in clearing the old 
stitch, 

Fig. 2 shows two cylinder needles and 
a dial needle; but the old dial stitch has 
not yet been cleared over the new loop. 
[he feature to which particular atten- 
tion is directed is the shape of the new 
loop in the head of the dial needle. In- 
stcad of forming a loop it forms a broad 
V with the apex in the hook of the dial 
needle, When the old stitch drops off 
the dial needle it cannot close, because 
it is held apart by the distended sides 
of the new loop. This is evidently the 
cause of the wide dial stitch. 


FEATURES THAT CAN BE CHANGED 


lhe question is how to arrange so that 
the spread position of the new loop will 
© obviated when the old loop is cleared 
over it. Consider the various features 
that can be changed. Apparently the old 
stitch will be cleared more positively if 
the edge of the dial is brought farther 
out toward the cylinder needle; and un- 
doubtedly it is a fact that wise selection 


ot the space between the edge of the dial 
and the cylinder needle has considerable 
to do with the closing of the dial stitch. 
But it seems that even positive clearing 

e old stitch, instead of mere drop- 
pir ff, will not do much to overcome 
the spreading influence of the new loop 
W the flaring sides. So, even after 


proper clearance between cylinder 
dial is determined, the principal 
lem will still remain. 

e elevation of the dial seems to 
influence in closing the dial stitch. 
ntly the higher the dial is, the more 
t will be the pull of the fabric on 
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The Abnormal Dial Stitch in Latch Needle 
Rib Fabric 


Suggestion for Investigation to Make Latch 
Needle Rib Machine Accomplish Still More 


the loop which is clearing. But still the 
loop over which it is cleared will be 
spread. So although proper dial height 
is desirable the main problem still re- 
mains. 

If the two cylinder needles could be 
brought close together when the dial 
needle is clearing its stitch, the desired 
result would be obtained. But the nee- 
dles lie in fixed slots which prohibit 
temporary changes in their relative po- 
sitions; so the only alternative is to 
have the cylinder needles permanently 
spaced closer together; in short, to have 
the cut of the machine made finer. 
That is equivalent to making the yarn 
larger, for in this discussion we are not 
concerned with the fabric, but the 
formation of the stitch. Suppose the 
yarn is doubled in size. Then the loop 
will be doubled in length. The conse- 
quence will be that the dial needle will 
draw back much farther and the sides 
of the new loop will come nearer to be- 
ing parallel. The desired result will be 
accomplished, or nearly so, by consider- 
ably increasing the size of the yarn. 
Can that be done? And if not, why? 

Curiously, it appears that one of the 
objects to be obtained by increasing the 
size of the yarn, namely, better clearing, 
stands in the way of increasing the size 
of the yarn; for experience indicates 
that the dial needle is apt to load up 
when the size of the yarn is increased. 
In short, the latch needle rib machine 
seems to be working at the critical 
point at which the yarn is too tightly 
stretched between the needles to permit 
of good dial stitch formation, and be- 
yond which it is difficult to pass by 
making the yarn larger and the loops 
longer, because of the danger of load- 
ing up the dial needle when the yarn is 
made larger. 


HANDLING LARGER YARN 


This situation may be better under- 
stood by considering the yarn in Fig. 
2 to be twice as large, but the loop on 





DIAL NEEDLE CLEARING 


the dial needle the same length as 
shown. This new loop would be so 
bulky that the old loop would hardly 
slip over it. Indeed, such seems to be 
the explanation of the loading up of 
the needles under ordinary conditions: 
a slub in the yarn so increases the di- 
ameter of the yarn that the dial stitch 
cannot clear. From this it follows that 
if the yarn could be of uniform diam- 
eter it could be much larger for the cut, 
in which case the problem would be 
solved. For the loop could be made 
sufficiently long to pass beyond the 
point of poor clearing to one at which 
it would clear readily. But the day of 
uniform yarn does not seem to be near; 
so the question remains one of handling 
larger yarn such as is in use to-day. 


WRITE TO 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE, N. J. 





IF YOU WANT 


SEWING and SEAMING 
THREADS 


Of any quality or size. 


You are sure of getting exactly 
what you order in size and qual- 
ity; accurate color matching; 
wound in any manner or length; 
mercerized or plain cotton. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


ALL COLORS 
SPOOLS, TUBES or CONES 


QUALITY—THE BEST 


SERVICE—DEPENDABLE 
PRICES—MOST REASONABLE 


FOR MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF SILK 
OR COTTON FABRICS 


Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or polished 
yarns for warps or filling, in all sizes and colors, 
wound on spools or tubes, single ormultipleends. 


FLORENCE THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE, N. J. 
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Half As Much Labor, 
Twice As Much Accomplished! 


This is the reputation that has 
been earned — deservedly — by 
the simple, yet efficient 


January 


Rose Label, Tape and Patch Sewing Machine 


Wy EWS labels or hangers, and the Rose Patented Process Patches 
*| for button and button-hole reinforcements on underwear, stock- 
Mi ings, heavy textiles, shoe linings or any other work of this character. 
' It takes any one of four standard size labels. 


This money-saving, labor-saving, simple and easily operated machine sews around all 
four sides of the patch or label, cuts the thread and releases the garment when the opera- 
tion is completed. All four edges of the patch and the ends of the labels are turned under 
and stitched down, which prevents raveling or fraying at the edges. Every patch is uni- 
form in size, doing away with irregularities of hand sewing. The garment, while in 
the machine, doesn’t have to be turned or even taken from the bundle. And a minimum 
of 150 dozen labels or patches per day is guaranteed. 


“Doing It Right’ Is Better Than “Doing It Over’’ 


[ake no chances of making mistakes—of offending retailer and consumer—but adopt the KLUGE 
TAPER WEAVE LABEL, ROSE PATENTED PROCESS PATCH, together with the Rose Label, 


Tape and Patch Sewing Machine at once! Then you'll have their good will and enjoy the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are doing things the right way—the best way—the only way—and saving money! 


The Rose Patented Process Patch The Kluge Taper Weave Label 


reinforces buttons and buttonholes of undergarments and The label that appears on the garments you manufacture is 
gives a neat finish. All patches are uniform in size, being your representative! The Kluge Taper Weave Label gives a 
cut by a patented process. The edges are turned under beautiful, neat finish and one that will immediately appeal to 
and ironed flat. This prevents raveling or fraying when the retailer and to the consumer. Every label is of uniform size 
the garment is washed or worn. The patches are prop- on they ere ont Gy & patented prope, “The out onde are turnse 


. Se . ; under—the sides are selvedged. Let us adjust your present label 

erly sized—thus insuring ease and rapidity in sewing on to one of the four standard sizes of the Kluge Taper Weave 

garments. The use of the Rose Patch not only makes for Label without cost to you. The advantages offered by this 

greater satisfaction, but for greater sales. Neat and long method have been found profitable by hundreds in the textile 
wearing. fleld. 


Both are packed in a recently designed tube which insures regularity and evenness. 


THE ROSE parce and THE KLUGE LABEL will increase the sales of your product and heighten the 


wearing qualities considerably. 


nd the ROSE LABEL, TAPE AND PATCH SEWING MACHINE does so much—is so convenient and saves 
time and money that it should have a place in your factory. We haven’t room here to tell half the features of 
vork-reducing, sales-increasing device, so let us send you our new folder, which gives more information. Drop 


> to-day. Address 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


1054 Gilbert Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


13, 


1917. 
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That the reluctance of the dial stitch 
clear has been generally recognized 
is indicated by the many auxiliary de- 

s which have been devised to assist 
it to clear. 


oa 


These have generally been 
pushers of various types designed to 
push the old stitch off the dial needle 
over the new loop. But the complica- 
tion of such devices seems to have more 
than offset their advantages. Obvious- 
ly, the most satisfactory solution would 
be one which would not add complica- 
tion, if such a solution can be found. 

[It is possible that the mere emphasis 
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of the fact that the use of larger yarn 
would improve the fabric will encour- 
age machinery designers to refine the 
present form of machine sufficiently to 
accomplish the result. The 
present yarn diameter is less than one- 
twelfth of the needle spacing, the least 
of any type of knitting machine in ex- 
tensive use. The latch needle rib ma- 
chine has accomplished wonders in its 
short history. It can be made to ac- 
complish still more by a designer who 
is able to adapt it to the use of larger 
yarns. 
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Can We Develop a Larger Linen Industry? 


Methods 


European 


Not 


Satisfactory for 


U. S.—Conclusions of a Linen Manufacturer 


By HARPER 


HE slow progress in the develop- 
ment of an American flax indus- 
try is decidedly disappointing to those 
interested, and it is made more so when 
consideration is given to the enormous 
quantities of raw flax and manufac- 
tured linen goods that are imported into 
this country yearly. Statistics show 
that for the five years previous to 1914 
imports of manufactured flax goods 
averaged about $25,000,000, this figure 
not including yarns or fiber. It is thus 
very evident that there is a good mar- 
ket, which is exceptionally good at the 
present time owing to the war greatly 
curtailing imports, for American-made 
linens. 

The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss some of the reasons for the slow 
development of the American flax in- 
dustry, and to endeavor to point out 
briefly the difficulties to be overcome 
and along what lines progress might 
be made. 


CAN GROW FIBER 


It is possible easily to produce flax 
fiber in certain districts of the United 
States that is capable of being spun and 
woven into yarns that are suitable for 
making about 90 per cent. of the linen 
fabrics in general use, including towels. 
table damask, napkins, etc. Most of 
these goods are made with linen yarns 
that average in count not more than 
forty-five leas (each 300 yards long) 
to the pound, gray weight. This is 
equivalent to a cotton count of about 
16's. 

Flax grown especially for fiber in 
Michigan and chemically retted there 
has been sent to one of the largest flax 
spinning firms in Ireland and the re 
port given by this firm was that this 
fiber was capable of being spun into 
sixty lea yarns, or higher counts if 
wanted, and was equal to high grade 
Russian and Belgian flax. This report, 
along with other reports from repre- 
sentative European flax spinners, es- 
tablishes the fact that there is no ques- 
tion as to the quality of the fiber that 
can he produced in America being suit- 
able for producing practically all kinds 
of linen goods in general use. 

particularly interesting to note 
he report given by the Irish spin- 
referred to was made on fiber that 
een chemically retted. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING SUCCESSFULLY 

Flax spinning is being done success- 


full t present in the United States, 
Particularly for threads, twines and 
coarse yarns. There is no difficulty 
- this part of the business except 
+ - 


flax spinning machinery has to be 
imported from Europe, practically none 
being made here at the present time, 
an’ wages are higher than in other 
countries. Flax yarns spun here from 
imported fiber are equal to similar yarns 


made in Europe. Weaving yarns made 
trom American-grown fiber, which was 
chemically retted, have been tested 


against imported yarns of the same 
counts and showed very favorable re- 
sults. 

Linen weaving on a small scale is also 
being successfully done on the lower 
grades of goods such as crash and 
toweling, and there is no reason why 
the finer grades, such as linen damasks, 
cannot also be made successfully if the 
proper yarns and equipment are pro- 
vided. 

An impression exists in some parts of 
Europe that the climatic conditions here 
are not suitable for the weaving of 
linens, and that owing to the extremes 
of heat and cold, fine grades of fabric 
cannot be woven with any degree of 
success. Although it is an undoubted 
fact that fine linens do not weave well 
in very cold, very hot, or very dry 
weather, it is quite possible with suit- 
able ventilating and humidifying in- 
stallations to produce atmospheric con- 
ditions inside the mills all the year 
round that are practically equal to the 
best conditions anywhere for weaving 
linen goods. The weaving of coarse 
grades of linen is not affected to any 
great extent by weather variations. 

AUTOMATIC LOOMS CAN BE USED 


About three years ago a large amount 
of American-grown fiber was put 
through a thorough test, somewhat as 
follows: 

The fiber was spun into linen weaving 
yarn by one of the largest flax spinners 
in America, the lea number of the spun 
thread being twenties in the gray condi- 
tion. After spinning, the yarn was 
shipped to a mill equipped with old 
looms, the yarn being put on the loom 
beams by worn and out-of-date cotton 
beaming machinery. Considering these 
facts, it was only natural to find the 
warps were by no means first-class, and 
yet, with these handicaps, there is not 
the slightest question that the weaving 
results (which were carefully noted by 
those thoroughly experienced in Eu- 
ropean weaving practice and results) 
were entirely satisfactory. If the warps 
had been made on properly constructed 
linen beaming machinery, and properly 
starched instead of being woven without 
starching, the weaving results would 
have been classed as excellent, and even 
with the handicaps indicated the produc 
tion per loom per week was thoroughty 
commercial. The 
ferred to was done on looms on which 
the shuttles were filled and changed by 
hand. 

To learn whether automatic looms 
could be wsed to advantage on this 
American-grown material, two warps 
were made and shipped to the two larg- 
est automatic loom manufacturers. The 
results obtained by them were extremely 
gratifying, and proved conclusively that 
automatic looms could be used satis- 
factorily on linen goods; in fact, opin- 
ions were expressed that these linen 
warps wove as well as cotton. In view 
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Factory and Office 
810 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AUER & TWITCHELL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


PAPER 


For Textile Mills 
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THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Specialists 


RUBBER 
COVERED 
ROLLS 


The Highest 





One Quality Only 





We cover and furnish rolls complete for 
Bleacheries, Dye Houses, Printing, Finish- 
ing, Woolen and Silk Mills, and manufacture 
Rubber Bleachery Eyes and Pump Valves. 
In addition to the above, we are in a position 
to furnish rubber covered rolls for any special 
purpose and will be glad to furnish estimates 
on same. Inquiries addressed as follows will 
receive prompt attention. 


WE ALSO 
MANUFACTURE 
The American Wringer Co. 
Address Dept. A. WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


V. G. BRADBURY, Secy. 


POWER WRINGERS ror’aci Purroses 
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et a eater amount of work than cot 
n goods lo get this part of the work 
on sstully 1 ild only be nec- 
ssary to have proper equipment and € 
verienced employes 
PEAN METHODS NOT rISFACTORY 
ll that S r been written would 


PRIMITIVE METHODS OF FLAX CULTIVATION IN BELGIUM JUST PRIOR TO OUTBREAK OF WAR UPPER LEFT-HAND PICTURE 
HAND PICTURE, HARROWING BY HAND LABOR; LOWER RIGHT-HAND PICTURE, FLAX LOADED ON BARGES MOORED 
PICTURE, UNLOADING FLAX FROM BARGES AFTER RETTING; IN THE CENTER, FLAX BREAKING BEFORE 
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grown by the farmers under contract, 
from selected seed supplied by the com 
pany. It would also be necessary to 
develop the following: first, a thorough 
ly practical flax puller; second, a thresh 
ng machine remove the seed from 
the straw; thir 1 quick method of 
ett the straw, chemical or otherwise, 
that would produce first-cla ber. The 
last item is the most important of all, 
nd the one that would cause the most 
difficult 

In [European countries where flax is 
TOV labor is much cheaper than in 
the United States and nearly all the 
processes, from the sowing of the seed 
until the er is finished and ready 
te by hand labor 
Phe ate clearly the 
primi flax cultivation in 
Belgium 


the outbreak of 


just prior to 


the European war The River Lys, in 
Belgium, where large quantities of flax 
straw are retted is shown. The finest 
fax produced anywhere is made from 
flax straw retted in this river, which 


eems to possess properties that are 


particularly suitable for satisfactory 


retting. 
LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY NEEDED 
In the development of the industry 
in the United States, many of these 
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decided improvement on the hand proc- 
ess that is largely used in Europe and 
the semi-mechanical process used here 

The straw, after threshing, is ready 
for retting and it is without doubt es 
sential that a thoroughly | practical 
method of chemical retting be developed 
that will give good fiber of a uniform 
quality The establishment 
cessful American flax industry 
on this more than on anything else, as 


of a suc- 


hinges 


the method of retting by natural 
methods, used in Europe, is slow and 
would be prohibited here by the high- 
priced American labor. Abroad, the 
farmer, in most cases, rets his own 
straw, but this would not be suitable 
for conditions here, and it would be 


necessary to do this work at some cen- 
tral plant with skilled help. 

A large amount of money and time 
has been spent on developing a chemi 
cal ret for flax, but far thor- 
oughly satisfactory method has come to 
the attention of the writer. One chem- 
ical recently patented, 
promising indications, but has not been 


so no 


process, gives 
able to show uniform results. 
Summing up, the successful develop- 
ment of a larger American linen in- 
dustry depends chiefly on the following: 
Ist: The development of a thoroughly 











































dicate that a larger linen industry 
can be carried on successfully in the 
United States, especially after the fiber 
is been produced Most attempts to 
produce linen damask have been made 
ym a very small scale with imported 


er or yarns, and run on lines similar 
to European methods in almost all 


particulars, these methods not being 
satisfactory for use in this country. 
HOW PROGRESS COULD BE MADE 
lo establish a larger flax industry to 
use American-grown flax on a_ basis 


to insure success, it would be necessary, 


t 
in the opinion of the writer, to organize 


powerful companies backed by sufficient 


capital to carry them through two or 
three years of operations that would 
be to a certain extent experimental, 
nd for the purpose of organizing. 

The first difficult proposition would 
be ypment of supply of raw 


devel 








| perly retted To do this it 
Ww e necessary to establish flax- 
erowing stations in suitable districts so 


supervise the growing 


would be 


operations would have to be done by 


machinery in order to cut the fiber pro 


duction costs to as low a figure as in 
Europe Two patented flax pullers 
have been tried out with good results 


on a fairly large scale in the flax dis- 
tricts of Michigan. One of these ma- 
chines was arranged to pull a strip of 
flax about 12 inches wide, the other 
being arranged to pull a strip about 36 
inches wide. Both of these machines 
could be developed into commercial suc- 
cesses and would cut out the expensive 
hand pulling process. Pulling is one 
part of flax growing that prejudices 
farmers against growing the crop for 
fiber, as it is usually difficult to get 
sufficient help to pull the crop at the 


time necessary. A flax puller would 
remove this prejudice and make it an 
easy matter to get farmers to grow 
flax. It may be pointed out that cut 


flax straw is not suitable for fiber 
as pulled straw. 

A threshing machine, also patented, 
has been made that has commercial pos- 


sibilities, and if developed, would be a 


SO 





practical flax puller. 

2nd: The development of a good flax 
threshing machine. (Both of the above 
machines have been fairly well de- 
veloped. ) 

3rd: Discovery of a chemical or other 
ret that can without question be de- 
pended upon for producing good fiber 
and which can used to produce 
quickly large quantities of fiber. 

4th. Organization of strong 
panies, backed by sufficient capital, pre- 
pared to operate for a sufficient length 
of time on experimental work. 

If these developments can be carried 
out and if suitable mills are equipped 
with the best possible machinery built, 
a large flax industry can be built up 
on a successful basis for the production 
of most kinds of linens. Automatic 
looms, with the best spinning, bleaching 
and finishing machinery, plus an ade- 
quate tariff on manufactured imports, 
and a system of operations from the 
planting of the seed until the finished 
produced, modeled to suit 
needed 


be 


com- 


article is 


American conditions, would be 
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Given these, there is no reason wl 
American ingenuity, backed by sufficier 
capital, could not overcome all of tl 
difficulties referred to and produce 
satisfactory and thoroughly Americ 
system of producing linen goods. 
Linen goods will always be in demar 
and there is no question as to the 


periority in appearance and weari: 

qualities of linen as compared yw 

cotton, which is the main competit: 
It must be said that at present 


outlook for the enlargement of the 
industry here is not promising. It 
probable that capital is shy about tak 
up this business owing to the num 
of failures that have been made. 
if these failures were analyzed it wo 
be found that they have been gener: 
due to the fact that small compar 
have been formed to tackle this pri 
sition, without a correct knowledg« 
all the difficulties involved. The 
to develop the flax industry in 
United States is to organize powe1 
companies, prepared to overcome 
and all difficulties. 

Chinese Silk Industry 

(Continued from page 125) 
The 


under the take-up roll. designs 


are not often changed, so that one tie- 








LOWER LEFT- 
UPPER RIGHT-HAND 
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up of the jacquard harness is used for 
an indefinite number of warps. This 
gives the boy who operates the strings 
to the harness an opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with his duties 
hence he acquires considerable skill 

It is the custom to weave all cloths 
of a similar construction in the same 
locality. For instance, in a city where 
silk is largely produced, one-quarter i$ 
devoted to floral designs, another to the 
colors and designs popularly worn for 
the coatings of men’s wear, while an- 
other is devoted to women’s wear, and 
still another section to plain weav: 
white or stripes. The cloth is taken 
back to the guild when woven and the 
weavers receive their wages. 

All silk is bought and sold by the 
pound and the operators are charged 
up with and credited with so 
piculs and katties of silk. Silk cannot 


s ol 


any 


be bought of one of these workmen 
even by means of heavy bribes. The 
silk guilds of China represent one °! 
the best organized monopolies in the 


business world. 
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Russia’s Requirements 
(Continued from page 65) 


ilty of getting sufficient and suitable 
vy material. 

Indeed, nine of the companies are en- 
ly non-productive at the present time 
ause of the unfortunate locations of 
ir plants. Seven of these are in that 

t of Russian Poland, occupied by the 
ies of the Central Powers; these 

n corporations are capitalized for 
rteen million roubles. The other 

with combined capital of one mil- 

two hundred thousand roubles, 

in the northeastern Russo-Teutonic 

r-zone, and all are completely de- 
red from getting the necessary labor 
material, unless the temporary pos- 

ors see fit to supply these and use 
products for their own exclusive 

fit. 
FLAX OR LINEN FABRICS 

1903 there were twenty companies 

lucing textiles of the materials de- 

d from flax; that is, linens in the 

Their aggregate capital amounted 
27,840,000 roubles, and they paid, on 
average, 2.62 per cent. in dividends. 

1906 the number was increased to 
uty-one, and so continued until 1912 
en it was reduced to eighteen. The 

1907 appears to have been the most 
prosperous for this industry during that 

ade, because the twenty-one com- 
panies then operating declared dividends 
it the average rate of 9.08 per cent. on 
heir combined capitals of 28,780,000 
roubles. Then, for four years, the divi- 
lends were several per cent. lower ; once 
‘alling to 3.89 per cent. But in 1912, the 
twenty-one companies, working with 
total capitals of 24,975,000 roubles, dis- 
tributed amongst their shareholders 6.51 
per cent. in dividends. 

The capital of all these companies was 
tully paid up, and they had issued 1,- 
950,000 roubles in bonds. They held, in 
reserves and sinking funds, the totals 
of 4,225,000 roubles and 16,561,000 
roubles respectively. Their plants were 
valued at 29,903,000 roubles, and the 
manufactured goods and raw or partly 
worked up materials on hand’ were 
worth 21,620,000 roubles. These figures 
ndicate a fairly satisfactory condition 
of the industry. 

The capitals of these companies were 
ipportioned thus: nine concerns had less 

n 1,000,000 roubles each; four had 

veen 1,000,000 and 2,000,000; four 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, and one 
4,000,000. Of the twenty companies that 
been in operation in 1903, one- 
capital of 1,700,000 roubles—went 
liquidation in 1904; one of the 

ty-one companies of 1908, with 900,- 

oubles capital, was wound up in 
, and another, with 2,600,000 roubles 
ital, in 1912. 

establishments of two of the 
ompanies, whose joint capitals 

at it to only 900,000 roubles, are lo- 
1 in the northern Russo-Teutonic 

ne and are, therefore, non-pro 

e for their shareholders at present 

vise this linen weaving industry 

en very slightly affected by the 


yi 


HEMP, AND CORDAGE INDUSTRY 
were seven companies engaged 
arious branches of this compre- 
industry in 1903, and they ap- 
have been not remarkably suc- 
for the companies returned to 
ireholders only 0.12 per cent. in 
ds on their aggregate capitals of 
000 roubles. However, the indus- 
lily improved, although not with 
great annual stride, until 1912, 
he nine companies then working 
idends, on the average, of 5.17 


upon their aggregate capitals 
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The capital of each of the nine con- 
cerns was fully paid up, and there was a 
total sum of 3,297,000 roubles in bonds 
issued by some of them. Their total 
holdings, in reserves and sinking funds, 
amounted to 1,129,000 roubles and 4.- 
982,000 roubles respectively. Their 
plants were valued at 21,421,000 roubles, 
or 3,000,000 more than the total capitals, 
and they had on hand finished goods 
and available material worth 9,237,000 
roubles. 

Two of these nine companies were op 
erating with less than 1,000,000 roubles 
in capital each; three had from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000; three from 2,000,000 to 3 
000,000; and one had 5,000,000. One of 
the predecessors to this 1912 group, with 
capital amounting to 600,000 roubles, 
went into liquidation in 1908, and an- 
other, with 1,713,000 roubles capital, in 
1909. 

The plants of two of the nine com- 
panies are located in that part of Rus- 
sian Poland, which is now held by the 
Central Powers, and consequently their 
capital, of 6,285,000 roubles total, is 
non-productive at present. Manifestly, 
one of these unfortunate companies is 
the largest, in capital, of the 1912 group, 
and if its mills are being operated at 
all, the materials they turn out confer 
no benefit upon Russia. 


’ 


SILK AND MIXED-SILK FABRICS 

There were seven companies engaged 
in weaving silk or part-silk goods in 
1907, but the amount of capital they 
employed was, in the aggregate, only 7,- 
112,000 roubles, yielding but 3.98 per 
cent., on the average in dividends. The 
number was reduced to six in 1905 and 
1906, recovered to seven the following 
year, and in 1911 one more was added. 
The capital invested ranged from 5,- 
862,000 roubles, the aggregate minimum, 
to 10,613,000 roubles, the maximum, in 
that last mentioned year. In 1912, how- 
ever, the total number of companies ad- 
vanced to eleven, and the united capitals 
were raised to 22,063,000 roubles, which 
returned an average of 5.99 per cent. in 
dividends to the shareholders. (One of 
those former companies, whose capital 
was only 400,000 roubles, however, was 
liquidated in 1908). 

The capital stock of all these 1912 
companies was fully paid up, and some 
of them were using, between them, in 
addition thereto, the proceeds of bonds 
sold to the amount of 679,000 roubles 
Together they held, in reserves and 
sinking funds, 1,131,000 roubles and 5, 
373,000 roubles respectively. The plants 
were valued at only 18,000,000 roubles, 
or more than 4,000,000 roubles less than 
their combined capital stock. They had 
on hand goods and various materials to 
the value of 13,935,000 roubles. 

The capital of four of these com- 
panies was less than 1,000,000 roubles 
apiece; four had from 1,000,000 to 2, 
000,000; one had between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000; one between 3,000,000 and 4,- 
000,000; and one had 8,000,000 roubles 
capital. The plant of one of them is in 
Warsaw, Poland, still in the possession 
of the Teutonic Allies, and, if produc ing 
bene fit to 
which is 


inv materials at all, is of no 
Russia, even if we assume, 
doubtful, that the invaders are operating 
it, or permitting it to be operated. 

The silk weaving industry in Russia 


has suffered serious reverses bec: 


the war. The inability to import raw 
silk and to export the large quantities 
of cocoons reared in the Central Asian 
Provinces and other silkworm rearing 
districts, which have remained unsold, 
for the greater part, during at least two 
seasons, was most disastrous to the silk 


industry considered in its widest range. 


It was necessary practically to discon- 
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tinue silk weaving very soon after the 
war began, because of an almost total 
lack of raw materials, the importation 
of these being rendered virtually im 
practicable through the impossibility of 
securing the requisite shipping facilities 
and because of the entire suspension of 
the means for financing such transac 
tions 


Fuller development of the silk-weavy- 
ing industry in Russia is confidently 
expected when the import duty on raw 
silk is increased and a helpful stimulus 
given to the home production of this 
article. At present the import duty is 
sufficiently low to make it advantageous, 
other conditions being favorable, for the 
Russian silk weavers to import this 
needed material from those foreign dis 
tricts where reeling is better and more 
economically done than in Russia. Im 
provement in such vital details is ab- 
solutely essential, and, with increased 
import duties, it is logically expected 
that restricted importation will auto 
matically operate to induce greater care 
in the reeling of domestic raw silk. The 
wider use of suitable machinery, im- 
ported from the proper countries of 
manufacture, the United States for ex 
ample, will conduce to economy and im 
provement. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Che number of mills engaged in the 
production of the ordinary cotton fab 
rics in 1903 was one hundred and thirty, 
with aggregate capitals of 265,420,000 
roubles, and the average dividend paid 
by them was 6 per cent. The number 
of companies and the total capital in 
vested gradually increased until 1912, 
when there were one hundred and forty 
five companies employing, altogether, 
438,637,000 roubles in capital. The divi- 
dends they paid varied considerably; the 
average maximum was 8.31 per cent., re- 
turned in 1907; but the rate was grad- 
ually lowered until, in 1912, the average 
was only 5.65 per cent. 

Two of those companies, having to 
gether capital amounting to 1,800,000 
roubles, went into liquidation in 1903; 
one, with 500,000 roubles capital, in 1904; 
two with 2,000,000 in 1905; one, with 
300,000 roubles, in 1906; two, with 1,- 
700,000 roubles, in 1907; one, with 500,- 
000 roubles in 1909; one, with 1,000,000 
roubles, in 1910; one, with 750,000 
roubles, in 1911, and one, with 1,250,000 
roubles, in 1912 
figures alone, the vicissitudes of the cot 


Judging from these 


ton goods concerns would appear, at 
first glance, to have been heavier than 
were those of all the rest of the textile 
producing companies; but it must be 
borne in mind that the total number of 
cotton mills was far greater than was 
that of any other one similar industry. 
The average number of the cotton fab 
rics companies which were wound up 
as not, as a matter of fact, at all dis 
proportionate and, considerable though 
it was, it does not argue for greater dis 
aster or more strenuous competition. 
The capital of the one hundred and 
forty-five 1912 companies was _ fully 
paid up, and some of them had, alto 
ether, issued bonds to the total amount 
of 25,501,000 roubles. They held, in re 
serves and sinking funds, 103,085,000 
oubles and 343,557,000 roubles, respe 
vely: indicative of most satisfactory 
| rosperity. Their properties wert 
ilued at 631,419,000 roubles, or nearly 
2,000,000 roubles more than their com 
ined capital plus bonds; 
on hand goods and materials to the 
mount of 360,909,000 roubles. 


and they had 


e twenty-six companies 
1 less than 1.000.000 roubles 
with from 1,000, 


There wer 
rking witl 


ot pital: tort seven 


000 to 2,000,000; twenty with from 2,- 
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000,000 to 3,000,000; fourteen with from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000: thirteen from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000; seven with from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000; seven with fror 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000: nine with from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000; one with 12, 


000,000, and one with 15,000,000 


The diversity in the amounts ot 


t4] ] 


tal invested in these one hundred and 





forty-five companies leads the reader to 


an interesting assumption, viz: that 
} _- . > , 

their locations were, in a measure, d 
termined by the extent of the local de 


mand for the products of the mills, and 
by the facilities for transporting any ex 
cess to less favored localities. Furthet 
more, it seems that, on the whole, Eu- 


ropean Russia was fairly well supplied 
four years ago, with domestic cotton 
mills. Not sufficiently so, 


the volume of the import of these « 


however, for 


ton goods clearly indicates that the con 
trary was the case before the war. That 
it is the ambition of the Russian G 

ernment, economists, and capitalists to 
expand the domestic cotton weaving in 


1 


dustry until this condition is changed, 


iC Ol 


is so manifest to all careful observers as 
hardly to need assertion. Whet!l 

not this ambition shall be achieved seems 
to be a challenge to the American cot 
ton-mill proprietors. 


Eleven of these companies, with an 
aggregate capital of 44,700,000 roubles, 
have their mills located in that part of 
Russian Poland, which is now occupied 
by the armies of the Central Allies; and 
three, with a total of 4,400,000 roubles 
capital, are in the northern Russian 
Teutonic war zone. Hence their plants 
representing an investment of nearly 50,- 
000,000 roubles, are at present non-pro- 
ductive for the Russian shareholders 
and incapable of affording any relief for 
the dire needs of the Russian people. If 
operated at all, which is extremely 
doubtful because of the almost insuper 
able difficulties of obtaining essential 
labor and raw material, their products 
accrue to the benefit of the unwelcomed 
visitors. 


TAPESTRY, LACES, TULLE AND RIBBONS 


fabrics which are 
rather 


The weaving of 
properly considered as 
luxuries than essentials and as suppl 
mentary to the ordinary textile ind 


being 


lus 
try, such as tapestry, laces, tulles and 
ribbons, has always been popular in 
Russia, and especially so since the yeat 
1903, when there were 
panies engaged in the various phases o1 
this industry, and upon their combined 
capital of 9,502,000 roubles, they then 


average rate ot 


thirteen cot 


paid dividends at the 
5.44 per cent. The total number of th 
mills had increased by only two in 1912, 
and no considerable addition had bee 
made to the sum of capital invested 
until that year, when it rose to 12, 
130,000 roubles. Although the averag: 
maximum dividend paid reached 7.70 pe 
cent. in 1910, yet it fell away a trifle 
after that, and in 1912 was 6.85 per 
cent. Only one of the companies, that 
had been in existence prior to 1912, went 
into liquidation and that was in 1904. 
It was a large con ern, howe ver, with 


pital of 2,000,000 roubles 


Ten of the 1912 companies were op 
erating with capital of less than 1,000,000 
roubles each, and five had from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 The capitals of all were 
fully paid up and some had added to 
their working funds by the issue of 

mds amounting to 600,900 roubk Ih 

rves and sinki funds, the tteen 
I ies togethe hel ! I 
of 1,684,000 roubles and 6,848,000 1 
respectively. Their plants were valued 
it 15.422.000 roubles. or mot 
OOOO00 roubl rh ¢ of ti m- 
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DELAWARE HOSIERY MANUFACTURING CO. 


“NATIONAL” AND “GRAND DUCHESS” BRANDS 
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Delaware Hosiery Mfg. Co., Wilmington, Del., Berry & Smith Proprietors. Capacity 3,000 Dozen per day. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Rib and Plain Seamless Cotton Hosiery 
Mill Accounts Manufacturers 
Wicsanet BERRY & SMIT and Mill Agents 
43 Leonard Street - - - - - - New York 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT ORDERS 
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Orion Knitting Mills | 
Kinston, N. C. : 


Established 1890 


NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bldg., 5 Coit Street 
New York Salesroom, 60 University Place 


Manufacturers of Medium and 
Fine ribbed Misses and Infants carded 
and combed yarn Hose of superior 
quality. 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description 
for every class of textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet the 
requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 


| 
WU 


Also Ladies fine combed and mer- | 
cerized Hose with patented hem and 7 
anti-drop stitch course in the leg, for 
the jobbing trade. 


Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk 
and silk mixed goods 


ALUN 


Printing—Surface and warp printing 


WORKS: 


Paterson, N.J. Dundee Lake, NW. J, 
Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa, 


Ht 
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J. F. TAYLOR, Treasurer and Manager 
KINSTON, N. C. 
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ined capital; and together they had on 
hand goods and materials to the amount 

f 6,843,000 roubles. 

Three of these companies, with aggre 
gate capital of 2,900,000 roubles, are lo- 
ated in that part of Russian Poland, 

hich is now in the possession of the 
entral Allies; while, one, capitalized at 

200,000 roubles, is in the Northern 

usso-Teutonic war zone. They cannot, 

erefore, contribute to the requirements 
the Russian markets, even if they are 
ing operated at all, which is doubtful. 


MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILES 


Of the large number of textile mills 
vhich the limitations of space compel 
ouping under the general head of 
miscellaneous,” there were, in 1912, 
fifteen companies in Russia using 25,- 
555,000 roubles in their combined op- 
erations, upon which they returned to 
the shareholders 5%4 per cent. in divi- 
dends. The number had been fourteen 
in 1903, and although it fell off to twelve 
for a short term of years, 1907 to 1909, 
inclusive, the increase by 1912 employed 
good deal more capital in proportion 
to the number than had been used be- 
Seven of those fifteen companies are 
ipitalized at less than 1,000,000 roubles ; 
six at from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000; one 


ompany has 4,000,000 roubles capital,, 


nd one has 9,000,000. One of the older 
ompanies, having 400,000 roubles capi- 
tal, was thrown into liquidation in 1905; 
one, with 77,000 roubles capital, in 1906; 
one, with 250,000 roubles capital, in 1907, 

d one, with 400,000 roubles capital, in 
1910 

The capital of each of the fifteen com- 
panies operating in 1912 was fully paid 
and some, by the issue of 2,027,000 rou- 
bles in bonds, had further increased 
their working funds. Together, these 
companies held in reserves and sinking 
funds, the sums of 3,076,000 roubles and 
13,339,000 roubles respectively. Their 
properties were valued at 26,645,000 rou- 
bles, and they had on hand manufac- 
tured goods and materials, raw or partly 
worked up, to the amount of 20,690,000 
roubles, 

lhe mills of three of these companies, 
whose combined capitals amount to 1,- 
600,000 roubles, are in that part of 
Russian Poland now held by the Central 
\llies; and another, with 1,750,000 rou- 
bles capital, is in the Northern Russo- 
Teutonic war zone. These _ establish- 
ments, like all the others which are 
similarly unfortunate as to location, are 
producing nothing for the Russian mar- 
ket and are probably idle altogether. 


IMPORTANCE OF DETAILS 


(he particular purpose, which it is de- 
sirable to accomplish by going somewhat 
elaborately into details in discussing the 
numerous companies that were engaged 
in some of the various branches of the 
textile industry of the Russian Empire 
before the war, is to show that this busi- 
ness was in fairly prosperous state even 
at that time. Careful consideration must 
be given to the fact that there was not 
hen, even in the European portion of 
the Tsar’s wide domains, anything like 
the development along these lines which 
may be properly compared with similar 
Progress in many other parts of the 
World. As for the Russian territories 
in Asia, any such comparison would be 
simply ridiculous. 

Only a very small proportion of the 
reds of millions of the Tsar’s sub- 
jects had been educated to the point 

their desire, for what practically 
other peoples of Europe, and 

Pretty nearly all those of both Americas 
fad come to consider necessities, had be- 
‘ome in the least insistent: while but a 
very small number, and these were vir- 
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larger cities of Eu- 
Russia, had 
what Americans (the 
word is here used in its fullest geo 
graphical Europeans gen- 
erally consider desirable, although still 
somewhat in the nature of luxuries 

But the development of taste and the 
corresponding demand for the where- 
withal to gratify that taste, during the 
past four or five years has been most 
remarkable. This is true not only of 
European Russia, but as well in what 
too many people outside of Russia, and 
in the United States most conspicuously, 
still think of and speak of as the wilds 
of Siberia, and the semi-civilized Cen- 
tral Asian Provinces of that great em- 
pire. A visit to any one of a dozen 
cities of Siberia, and as many more in 
the Trans-Caspian regions, will show a 
degree of social progress and aesthetic 
culture, emulating the standards of dress 
and adornment accepted in the most 
fashionable centers of the whole world, 
that will be simply astounding. 


tually all in the 
ropean progressed to a 


liberal use of 


sense) and 


PRESENT IMPEDIMENTS TO TRADE 


Were it possible to secure the neces 
sary facilities for shipping from abroad 
to Russian ports of entry, and adequate 
means for interior transportation, there 
would rapidly spring up a demand for 
every kind of textile fabric far in ex- 
cess of the ability_of all the mills in the 
empire to satwfy, even were they re- 
stored to their greatest ante-bellum ca 
pacity, and if all the contemplated new 
concerns and additions to old plants 
were in full working order. Indeed, the 
demand already exists and is only one 
of the many beneficial effects which the 
suppression of the vodka drinking vice 
has conferred upon the Russian people 
They now have, as compared with their 
three years ago, plenty of 
money not only for their absolute needs 
but to spend for dress material and 
clothing of every kind: they are clamor 
ing for all those things, as well as for 
many others, and the pity is that phy- 
sical conditions prevent those who can 
and gladly would respond to those de 
mands from doing so. 


means of 


SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES 


If a comparison of the volume of par- 
ticipation of American manufacturers 
and exporters in the Russian textile 
trade with that of other countries which 
ought not to be able to compete with us, 
is made after studying the figures given 
in our Government returns of foreign 
trade, or those in journals specially de- 
voted to the textile industry, it will be 
most humiliatingly conspicuous that our 
share has been very small as against 
what was done by our rivals. This 
should not be so; for, granted that we 
were, have been, and are at a disad- 
vantage in the matter of wages paid to 
competent mill operatives and expenses 
of consummating sales and delivering of 
goods, there are other considerations so 
greatly in our favor that if the wish to 
compete existed it might easily have 
been accomplished profitably. 

As was inevitable, the inability of 
Russian purchasers to obtain from their 
usual sources of supply what was ab- 
solutely needed at home, has driven 
those purchasers to make far more ex- 
tensive calls upon America now and 
since the war, as compared with the 
past. It is firmly believed by the inter- 
ested Russians themselves that the pres- 
ent volume of exports from the United 
States to Russia would be largely in- 
creased if American textile fabrics, as 
well as almost all of our products, were 
more generally known in that country; 
not alone to the wealthy citizens of Pet- 
rograd and Moscow, but also to the 


well-to-do consumers of the middle 


classes in other large cities, towns and 


trading centers, as well as to the peas- 
antry all over that vast empire. If once 
\merican products were better known 


than they are in European Russia, and 
were introduced into Siberia, the Central 
\sian remote 
corners of the empire, where they have 


Provinces and the most 


never yet been heard of, and if the 
needs and purchasing capacity of the 
Russian were fully known to the Amer 
ican manufacturers of textile fabrics, 
there would be great incentives to an 
enormous expansion of our export 


trade 
PRICES AND TERMS 
But just here a word of caution and 


only advisable, but ab 
human 


advice is not 
solutely necessary. It is only 
for the seller of a commodity which is 
called for so loudly and so persistently 
that refusal is impossible, to take ad 
vantage of the favor which fortune has 
fairly 
high price for his wares with prompt 


thrown at him, and to secure a 


payment upon terms that are most ad- 
vantageous to himself, At present, with 
keen competition checked, when not re¢ 
moved altogether, the opportunity to do 
both those things which have been men 
tioned offers a temptation too great to 
be resisted, and the prices demanded ot 
Russian purchasers, as well as of many 


have 


other foreigners in countries far away 
from the European 


battlefields, 
soared to heights unknown in the his- 
tory of commerce; while cash at the 
mill office or in bank at shipping port 
upon surrender of documents, has been 
These conditions 


Variance what 


the invariable rule 


are at diametrical with 
suppliers in Europe had required befor¢ 
the war; and if, when the war is ended 
and trade conditions have been restored 
to somewhat normal conditions, the 
\merican seller is not willing to be mor« 
liberal than he is at present, both as to 
price and terms of payment, he must 
make up his mind now that he will see 
his prosperous war-time trade pass away 
from him more rapidly than it came to 
him. It is not contended here that 
prices must be unprofitable—there is no 
cogent reason for that—nor that credit 
shall be so extravagant, so reckless, as 
was granted by some European sup 
pliers with the financial f 
their Government back of them 
is there compelling reason for that; but 


50 to 250 per cent. profits on bare cost 


resources of 


neither 


of production, and cash in hand almost 
before goods have left the warehouse, 
will both have to be given up. 


ABILITY OF AMERICANS TO COMPETE 


The United States can compete suc 
cessfully with all the rest of the world 
in the better qualities of cotton textiles, 
and there are not wanting competent 
authorities who declare that this ability 
extends to the coarser grades; in fact 
to every fabric in which cotton forms an 
appreciable part. All of our weavers 
who care to cater for overseas trade are 
now willing to make bales to conform 
to the requirements of foreign cus 
tomers; to ship precisely as instructed, 
and to deliver at ultimate destination in 
condition, the risk of 
risks being 


perfect ocean 
transportation and similar 
excepted. If this is so and a concern 
in Russia, whose financial standing and 
commercial probity are guaranteed by a 
responsible bank, asks a reasonable, or 
even an extensive credit, the granting 
of that accommodation involves no 
greater risk than does any other safe in 
vestment; usance will fully compensate 
the delay in receiving funds. There are 
already clear indications that the Rus- 
sian Government and thoroughly re- 
liable banks are prepared to give all 


requisite guarantees, and, furthermore, 


S30 20] 


are preparing to inspect goods in this 
“ 


ountry to see that they comply fully 
with the terms of contract of sale 


\ somewhat more than cursory in 


spection of tables of Russian imports of 
textiles which are accessible to all wh« 
re interested, will help to arriv« t an 
pproximately accurate estimate ; to 
hat the Russian market is now ready 


o absorb of American manufactures of 


textiles, wearing apparel, knit goods 
aberdashery, etc., and what the pros 


pects are for the American manufac 


turers and dealers in the Russian mat 


ket in these lines of trade for at least 
a decade to come. In a succinct manner 


the tables compiled from the Russian 


official returns, show by groupings the 
power of absorption of the Russian mar 
ket in the recent past. This ari 

enables the American manufac 


turers, generally given over to special 


ment 


ization, to find out the chances 
these very specialties hay in t 
Russian market. 
ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS 
It is for the American producers of 


all goods manufactured in the United 
States, to hold our share of track n 
Russia progressively, strongly and su 
cessfully after the war is over and with 
as great a diversity of fabrics and prod- 
ucts as we are supplying now in special 
ties and commodities of similar kinds 
meet the demands of the day and time. 
The chance of success may emphatically 
e said to lie in exact knowledge as to 
vhat our chief competitors were doing 
in this field of trade in the recent past 
and what they are doing now; and in 
of what the 


accurate comprehension 


required in quantity, 


and what 


Russian market 
quality, kind, form and yalue, 
ire its present needs 

Liven a 


In conclusion, there is here 


pertinent statement by an exceptionally 


competent authority. Mr. John Harold 
Snodgrass, our Consul General at Mos 
ow, who recently returned on vacation, 
nd who with his exceptional ability and 
inusual opportunities for observir on 


ditions and tendencies in Russia 


“Russia 1s very prosperous; in tact 


Russia is enjoying the greatest pr 


perity of her history. The peasants have 
more money than ever before The ef 
fects of the prohibition of the sale of 


vodka are marked; it is undoubtedly one 


Pe opl 
formerly be 


reason tor great prosperity 
have money that would 
spent for drink. There is, of course, an 
immense demand for American goods in 
Russia now, but there seems to be no 
way of filling it. The ports of Vladi- 
vostok and Archangel are handling only 
(;overnment consignments for the pres- 
ent; but, of course, there is going to be 
a tremendous chance for American trade 
in Russia. For fifteen years Germany 
had the bulk of business with 

and was even selling vast quantities of 
American goods under a German trade- 
mark in that country, because Germans 
knew the ropes. After the war we shall 
have to deal direct.” 


Russia, 


MAss Phe 
dyes and raw materials has forced the 
Mabbett Worsted Co. to close its mill 
until prices of supplies fall to such a 
level as to make it possible to sell the 
company’s usual high grade product at 
The mill, which em 


PLYMOUTH, high cost of 


reasonable prices 
ploys about 250 operatives, has not been 
idle before for 16 years 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Application for 
incorporation as the Royal Silk Dyeing 
Co., Inc., will be made by William R. 
Russell, Samuel Posner, and Ida J. Rus- 
sell. This is an incorporation of the busi- 
ness now being carried on by Wm. R. 
Russell, 1412 East Oxford street, dye- 
ing and bleaching silk yarns, etc. 
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adapted for knitting 
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These machines are 
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The fabrics from this 

machine are used for bath- 
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ing suits, 
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The Crawford stop-motion 
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LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lakeport, New Hampshire 
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imulated by them to date, 

wide range of industries. 
able effects of vibration in 
nills have been noted by vari- 

rs as follows: 

of foundations and foot- 
, with resultant crack- 
lis and unleveling of floors, 
‘shaking-down” process of 
ject to excessive vibration 
on operatives. This is usu- 
ifested by apprehension of the 
the building, loss of efficiency 
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tion of starch on goods and imper- 
fectly cleaned roll. Wave movement 
of water in pan of “damping” machine, 
causing uneven distribution of moisturs 
on goods by spraying brush. 

Miscellaneous. Breaking of electric 
lamp filaments, making spring suspen 
sions necessary. Difficulties in use of 
sensitive instruments, such as balances, 
scales, testing apparatus, etc. 

Many consider that the matter of in 
creased power consumption of shafting 
due to vibrating floors is important, but 
(\fuw» 
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STATION 3 ON SECOND FLOOR 
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4—RECORD NO. 2, TAKEN AT STATION 3 ON SECOND FLOOR 


Amplitude Under Same Conditions 
Same Characteristics 
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RECORD NO. 3, TAKEN AT STATION 3 ON SECOND FLOOR 


Evidence of Cyclic Disturbances About Every 8 to 10 Sec 
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FIG. 6—RECORD NO. 4, TAKEN AT STATION 1 ON SECOND FLOOR, ABOUT 50 FEET AWAY FROM 
NEAREST MACHINE 


Indicates How Readily Vibrations Are Transmitted Through Floor Undiminished in Ampli- 
tude It May Be Noted That the Group of 36 Looms Nearest to Station 1 Are Indi- 


vidually Electrically Driven 
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FIG. 7—RECORD NO. 5, TAKEN 


Maximum Double Amplitude = 0.045 In. 


Seconds 


AT STATION 5 ON FIRST FLOOR 


Shows Typical Record at This Point with Vibrations of Slightly Less Frequency and Small 


Amplitude 


The Average Speed of the 104-In. Looms on This Floor was 90 Picks 


Per Min., and the Speed of the 84-Jn. Looms Was 98 Picks Per Min. 


due to fatigue, and the serious effect 
of continued vibration on the nervous 
system. 

c Effect on production of textile ma- 
chinery. 

Carding. Wider card 
necessary on vibrating 
causing uneven and poor work. 

Spinning. Vibration of ring rails on 
frames spinning either fine numbers or 
yarns, causing breaking 
Turning of roving bob- 
spinning frame 


settings are 


found floors, 


coarse waste 
down of ends 
skewers of 
causing roving to unwind and 
“Chatter” of rolls on long 


bins on 
creels, 
kink. 
frames 
Weaving Vibration of 
weights on narrow fabric lcoms, caus- 
ing dropping of weights when icom is 
at rest. Shaking of 
weights elastic webbing looms, per- 


tension 


similar tension 
warp to slacken and 
causing work by 
excess elastic to enter fabric 
sensitiveness of “feeler” 

in filling changing looms 
Chattering of 


mitting 
defective allowing 
Increased 
mechanisms 
Finishing ‘doctor’ 
blades on “ back-filling due to 
passing trucks, causing uneven distribu- 


mangle, 


no authentic tests covering this point 

are available. 

The elimination of vibration of an 
existing building of mill construction is 
usually attempted by: 

a Stiffening and strengthening of floors 
by additional columns or trusses and 
making more secure connections to 
walls; also by stiffening outside walls 
with additional pilasters, or in the 
case of wooden frame buildings even 
by braces or guys. 

Balancing of all machines possible and 

cushioning or absorption of the shocks 

of machines in which an unbalanced 
component seems unavoidable. More 
attention could advantageously be 
given to the matter of balance in cer- 
tain classes of textile machines by their 
builders. Incidentally, the attendant 
reduction of noise would be beneficial. 

The well-known advantages of rein- 
forced concrete buildings with particu- 
lar reference to rigidity will not be dis- 
cussed here, but such construction un- 
doubtedly would obviate a large portion 
of the difficulties outlined above. There 
are certain conditions, however, where 
too great rigidity has been found to be 
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most undesirable for certain classes of 
textile machinery as at present con- 
structed. Such a large proportion of 
our textile plants occupy buildings of 
slow-burning mill construction, that it is 
the present purpose to show existing 
conditions rather than emphasize the ad- 
vantages of any one type of construc- 
tion. 

EFFECT OF RIGID FLOORS ON MACHINERY 
The data available covering the com- 

parative operation of textile machinery 
under similar conditions on rigid and 
flexible floors are extremely limited, but 
experience seems to emphasize the fol- 
lowing: 

a In weaving heavy fabrics, the break- 
age of loom parts has been excessive 
when looms are mounted on concrete 
floors with no provision for absorb- 
ing the shocks produced. Cushioning 
the loom feet with absorbents such as 
wood, cork or rubber, has been found 
absolutely necessary under these con- 
ditions. 
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b Transmission of the noise of m; 
chinery to offices, laboratories, et 
has been found exceedingly annoyin, 
in some concrete buildings. 

NEED FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The problem of mill vibration, whi 
not new, has yet to receive either f 
recognition or sufficient serious att: 
tion. The resulting economic losses 
unquestionably large, if analyzed f: 
all standpoints, and the elimination 
vibration is consequently an import 
factor in the efficiency of the plant. 

All information at present availa 
would seem to point to a general ag: 
ment as to the desirability of avoiding 
excessive vibration in manufacturing 
buildings. There is evidence of a gro 
ing interest in the subject, but the s 
city of authentic results from exp 
mental work along this line, carried 
under actual manufacturing conditi: 
makes exhaustive tests and observati 
necessary before any general conclus 
can be reached. 


Possibilities for Cutting Down Coal Bills 


Advancing Prices of Coal Emphasize Im- 
portance of Economical Boiler Practice 


By PHILADELPHIAN 


| l is a well known fact that only a 

part of the heat value contained in 
coal can be successfully turned into steam 
under the present state of boiler plant 
practice. There is undoubtedly a great 
margin in combustion of coal at the 
present time which offers possibilities of 
further utilization of fuel, whereby the 
same amount of coal would give much 
more steam than it is giving now. 

The advancing prices of all kinds of 
coal, owing partly to a shortage of min- 
ing labor and partly to a shortage of 
freight cars, is turning the attention of 
manufacturers more than ever before 
to the question of economy in coal. 
Should coal prices drop to their normal 
level—which apparently will not happen 
for some time to come—there will re- 
main to the power plant the great bene- 
fit of having boiler operators appreciate 
those improvements which increase 
economy in boiler operation. As sav- 
ing items in a manufacturing plant they 
deserve primary consideration. What 
manufacturer would not be glad, even 
if coal prices were normal, to cut down 
his coal bills by about 25 per cent. 

CONSIDERATION OF DRAFT 

The means of producing draft in an 
average power plant is the chimney, 
which to the average mind appears 
more effective the larger it is. The 
efficiency of a chimney is absolutely de- 
pendent upon atmospheric conditions. 
In good weather the draft will be good, 
while in bad weather the same chimney 
will give a poor draft. Isn’t it rather 
primitive for an up-to-date plant to be 
dependent on weather conditions in re- 
gard to its working capacity and to be 
handicapped by bad weather? 

Some progressive manufacturers, ap- 
preciating the disadvantages of such a 
condition, long ago tried to get away 
from this dependency by installing de- 
vices in their boiler rooms which make 
them independent of the inconsistencies 
of the weather. Having constantly such 
a good draft as only favorable weather 
conditions under customary chimney 
draft would permit, they have the per- 
manent benefit of good combustion and 
are having the needed amount of steam 
for their plant all the time. 

MECHANICAL DRAFT 

To attain this end, that is, to 
mechanically supplant or relieve the 
chimney, there are two distinct meth- 
ods known today: induced draft and 
forced draft. The idea of the former 


is to create a vacuum by suction within 
the boiler setting, usually in the bottom 
of the chimney, whereby the air of the 
boiler room is drawn through the open 
ashpit doors and through the fuel bed 
The principle of the second method is 
much simpler, as it merely blows the 
air into the boiler from without, usually 
from the side, front or rear of the 
boiler setting, in which case the ashpit 
doors necessarily are closed, as the air 
discharges into the ashpit first and is 
then forced under pressure through th 
fuel bed. 

The main advantage of forced draft 
over induced draft lies in the compara- 
tively greater security of an outside 
installation, in regard to the usually 


excessive heat within the boiler n- 
other advantage is that, as in both ways 
the same weight of air has to 
livered to the same boiler, the volume 
of air handled by forced draft will be 
about half as much only, since it is not 
as hot as that sucked through the over- 
heated furnace and combustion cl 
ber by induced draft. 

The first means of moving air, eit 
by forcing or sucking it, was the 
jet. A stream of steam when of 
cient pressure will draw a quanti 
surrounding air along and will create 
according to its situation to the 
either a plenum or a vacuum. 1 
no doubt the constructively si 
device, though in the course of 
was found more effective to repla: 
single outlet of a jet by a num! 
small outlets like, for instance, 
Argand blower. It was soon f 
however, that the amount of live s 
taken directly from the boiler to s' 








economical. 
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these jets made the use of jets un- 

Experiments made by the 
vard of Steam Engineers of the Navy 
partment with five different types ot 
am jets showed that they used from 

83 per cent. to 21.2 per cent. of steam 
nerated by the boiler to which the 
im jets were applied. 
Higher economy in delivery air 
ild be attained by a fan which 
tally is driven by an electric motor, 
belt transmission or quite often by 


separate small engine. The latter 
alone illustrates that such a fan 

ist be of considerable dimensions 
power requirements to deliver the 
necessary amount of air. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the dimensions are such 


that it makes its installation quite im- 
practicable in a great number of boiler 
rooms, especially as usually one large 
fan is used for a whole battery or 
eroup of boilers, which necessitates the 
onstruction of underground air ducts 
for every boiler and decreases the ef- 
ficiency of the fan through the resultant 
friction in the often long air ducts. 
THE TURBINE RLOWER 
Experiments of a few years past led 
to the firm conclusion that the turbine- 
driven fan is the cheapest to operate, 
smallest in space requirement and me- 
chanically the most reliable draft pro- 
ducer. The high velocities permit the 
reduction of the size of a_ turbine- 
driven fan to a rather small fraction 
of a fan which is not driven by a tur- 
bine. It is a fan and a turbine coupled 
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essary to make up a new ashpit door 
which will carry the machine and swing 
around its hinges by a swivel joint on 
the steam line feeding the turbine. 

While such a turbine blower when 1n- 
stalled on a boiler could be put into 
operation simply by opening a steam 
valve when necessity that 1s, 
when unfavorable weather causes the 
chimney draft to be insufficient or a 
considerable drop of steam pressure in 
the boiler is found, it seems to be more 
advisable to have the blower operated 
by a damper regulator, which is in use 
in the majority of up-to-date boiler 
plants. 


arises, 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 

Such an automatic cooperation be- 
tween damper regulator and_ turbine 
blower is shown in Fig. 2. As shown, a 
balance valve on the steam line to the 
turbine blower and connected to the 
damper regulator controls the speed of 
the turbine blower according to the 
actual steam pressure in the boiler. The 
blower will automatically speed up when 
the pressure decreases and shut off en 
tirely when the needed pressure in the 
boiler is reached, creating a perfectly 
balanced draft and a constantly iden- 
tical supply of steam, 

It will observed that the 
damper in the chimney is only slightly 
open, while in case of chimney draft 
only, in order to let the draft pass 
through the chimney, this damper is 
often fully opened, permitting at the 
same time the hot exit 


also be 


gasses to pass 


heating value, whether soft or hard, o1 
of small sizes like rice, barley, screen- 
etc., are unfit for the 
majority of power plants, 
draft is as a rule not 

their satisfactory ¢ 
combustion 
slowly 


ings, regarded 

as chimney 
sufficient for 
mbustion, and their 
generally — tox 


this is that the 


proceeds 
Che reason for 
density of the fuel bed does not permit 
freely 
draft is not strong enough usually t 
f the air 


the passage of air and chimney 
rorce Therefore while 
the better bituminous and 
larger sizes ot anthracite coal are in 
great demand, the prices of lower grades 
of bituminous coal and 
of anthracite coal are 
low. 


Since, 


through 


grades of 


smaller 
comparatively 


Sizes 


certain kind of 
anthracite coal will contain the same 
amount of heat units, pound for pound, 
no matter what the size is, it is plainly 
evident that having the means to force 
air through a dense fuel bed the much 
cheaper, small-sized coals will give just 


however, a 


as good results as the larger sizes will 
produce. In the writer has had 
numerous where more 
steam was produced per pound of small- 
sized and therefore cheaper coal than 
by large and expensive sizes, simply be 
turbine blower was used with 
the small-sized coal and only chimney 
draft with the large 

Decreased amount of and in- 
creased amount of steam per pound of 
coal could be always ascertained when 
the same kind of bituminous or anthra 


tact, 
experiences 


cause a 


S1zes., 


ashes 


8o3 259 
undergo much more severe’ usage 
caused by quite frequent variation of 


its draft while it is fired at an equally 


high ratio, than when the blower 

supplying a continuously adequate draft 

The pressure created by the blow 

the furnace will also make the inru 
cold air through an occasionall 

open fire door more difficult. It 1s 


plain that these air inrushes result 1 


considerably reducing the temperature 


of the boiler and are most harmtul t 
the boiler The writer has, in fact 
found that boilers with turbine blow 
ers needed less repair of their furnac 
linings, tubes and grates than those 
which were operated on chimney draft 
only 
ELIMINATION OF SMOKE 

And last, but not least, the turbin 
blower climinates or at least greatly 
reduces smoke. Smoke, being mainly 


the product of imperfect combustion, 


can usually be traced to insufficient air 


supply. The fact that with the blower 
installed, the damper of the chimney 
is only slightly opened, the escape of 


far more difhcult. The 
writer has found in many plants where 
abolition of smoke was ordered, that it 


smoke is made 


was successtuly attained by the installa 
tion of a turbine blower, so that the 
smoke nuisance ceased entirely 

\ device producing results like abso 
lutely dependable draft, perfect 
bustion by thoroughly mixing even the 


com 


smallest sizes of coal with sufficient air, 





: cite coal was burned with a turbine giving a greater capacity to a boiler if 
the blower. When the mesh or air space such a need arises, and which is instru- 
ally 5 of the grate is too large for anthracite mental in doing away with smoke, is no 
the a coal, the writer always found it to be doubt one of the greatest assets of an 
hpit Y a very successful practice to mix 25 to up-to-date boiler plant, and a great item 
air x 35 per cent. of soft coal with small on the saving list of a progressive man- 
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hard coals, in which case the prompter ufacturing plant. The slogan of “more 
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on the same shaft, which combination 
is safely incased so as to make it per- 
fectly trouble-proof and fit for the 
often not quite particular conditions of 
the average boiler room. Its steam 
consumption amounts to 1 to 2 per 
cent of all the steam generated by the 
respective boilers, but even this small 
amount of steam could be returned in 
tull, at a decreased pressure, to the 
boiler 

The sizes of such a machine are so 
conveniently small that a 12-inch unit 
will suffice for an average boiler of 100 
horsey wer, while a 16-inch size would 
do tor a 200 horsepower boiler. Fig. 
| shows the way such a turbine blower 


sets 


ts when installed in the side wall of 


, SI the side wall of a boiler not 
ne accessible, as is the case when sev- 
eral boilers are in one battery or group, 
( ichines may be installed from 
me in which case, however, a 
TICK ered, sheet iron duct of the 





of the machine has to be laid 
£ e combustion chamber and 
the bridge wall so as to have 
lischarged into the ashpit, the 
vhich are closed. A very good 

put the blower into one of 
doors, in which case it is nec- 





Since when a tur- 
bine blower is used the draft is sup- 
plied from below, the damper in the 
chimney is only to be kept open partly 
in order to permit the exit gases to pass 
slowly through the chimney, and part 
of their heat will be given up before 
they are compelled by the remaining 
force of the blower to pass up from the 
chimney. 

From the preceding it will be seen 
that it is possible today not to depend 
on the unreliability of chimney draft 
affected by every variation 


out unobstructedly. 


of the at- 
mosphere, and to command mechanic- 
ally and very practicably the power 
output also of any manufacturing plant. 
The task of the chimney is simply re- 
duced to carrying the gaseous products 
of combustion and occasional smoke 
high street level. As the 
chimney is not depended upon for draft, 
its height could remain often the same 
after the boiler plant is enlarged, pro 
vided the additional 
equipped with turbin« 


above the 


boilers are also 
blowers. 
POSSIBILITY OF BURNING CHEAPER FUEL 
Fortunately a 
bines also 
which «is 


turbine blower 
another great advantage, 
commercially at present of 
greater benefit to manufacturers 
boiler operators. Coals of 


com 


even 


and low 


ignition and fusing of the soft coal 
safely prevented the falling through the 
small hard After the grates are 
to be renewed, the installation of a 
smaller mesh grate is advisable. 


coal. 


INCREASING CAPACITY OF BOILER 

It often happens that in an increased 
manufacturing plant, the boiler plant 
for some reason cannot be enlarged, 
though a greater boiler plant capacity 
is necessary. By mechanical draft the 
rated capacity of the boiler can be con- 
stantly maintained, and even raised 
above this capacity by setting the tur- 
bine blower at the conveniently high 
est speed. 

Against such a practice the claim is 
often made that under such conditions 
a boiler would be worn out sooner. 
This claim does not stand against the 
fact that a boiler with chimney draft 
only, and being forced, will have to 


economical manufacturing” often has its 
greatest opportunities in the coal pile, es- 
pecially with the present state of the 
coal market. 

When selecting a turbine blower it is 
very important that the machine be 
heavy and substantial enough to stand 
the high speeds of a turbine. The ball 
bearings, being the most vulnerable 
parts of a turbine blower should run in 
oil chambers and be absolutely protected 
from harmful effects of steam. Some 
manufacturers protect the ball bearings 
of their turbine blowers on either side 
of the turbine by vacuum chambers 
which are kept constantly dry by a pipe 
connection to the revolving fan. Ma- 
chines are made to stand the severest 
tests as to speed, low steam consump- 
tion, capacity of air delivery and pres- 
sure which are mechanical perfections 
of rigidity and construction. 


Mill Fire Insurance During 1916 


Connection Between Mill Management 
and Fire Prevention-—Advance in Values 
By BENJAMIN RICHARDS * 


eo the outbreak of the 
European war marked changes in 
some industries took place which were 
of vital interest to the fire insurance 
companies and to those working for the 
reduction of loss by fire. 

Perhaps the most noticeable change 
in the textile industry was in the new 
utilization of cotton waste which took 
it from its low estate, akin to most other 
waste products, and raised it to an im- 
portance and value industrially equal to 


that held some years ago by certain 
grades of new cotton. 
The demand for nitrated cotton, or 


for cotton washed and bleached ready 
for nitration to be used in the manu- 
facture of gun cotton’ and smokeless 


Underwriters’ Bureau 
foston. 


* Supt. of Surveys; 
f New England, 


powders, was the cause of this change 
By it large quantities of waste and lin- 
ters were diverted from their usual 
channels of consumption and for a time 
to the general confusion of the under- 
writers. As the machinery of the pa- 
per mill is readily adapted to the r« 

quired purification of cotton, this in- 
dustry quickly took up the preparation 
of cotton and waste for nitrating, ther: 

by adding the hazards of cotton and 
waste in bales, and the opening, clean 
ing and drying hazards to those of the 


paper mill 

This created entirely new condi 
tions never before placed before the 
insurance fraternity To date this 
work as carried on in the paper mills 
has been quite safely conducted, but 


those plants built and organized hastily 
to specialize on this work, and espe- 
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oncrete for Textiles 


The great Salem fire vividly demonstrated the superiority of rei 
forced concrete for textile mills and warehouses. The Naumkeag Stean 
Cotton Company had sixteen brick mill buildings and one of concrete 
the direct path of the flames. The brick buildings were a total loss 
with their contents. The concrete building and contents were un 
injured. Result—the Naumkeag Company rebuilt in concrete. 

Since then one after another the leaders of the textile industry ha 
given preference to concrete—not only because it is fireproof, but als 
because concrete buildings are lowest in ultimate cost, considering fi 
cost, insurance, maintenance and cost of operating machinery hous 
therein. 





You can build in concrete today more nearly at before-the-war 

Co., Amsterdam, N. Y.; C. E. Make 
rchitects This 7 story and basement mill is 
pidly to completion despite winter weather 


prices than in any other type of construction. 
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illy those which undertook to nitrate 
» cotton, have established a most un- 
vorable fire loss record. 


REASED VALUE OF WASTE LESSENS FIRE 
HAZARD 


he effect of the increase in value of 
ste on the ordinary textile mills is 
High priced cotton tends to 
duction in the amount of waste pro- 
ced in the mill and the value of the 
ste demands its careful gathering, 
rting and care. It is felt by students 
of fire protection that this effect to 
some extent will remain permanent as 
the future tendencies of all our indus- 
tries must be toward more economy in 
production, especially in the utilization 
of waste products. 

Some one has said that a visit to the 
waste house will give to the intelligent 
observer the whole story of the man- 
agement of a mill; the efficiency of its 
labor; the accuracy of its overseers; the 
value of its superintendent; the condi- 
tion of its machinery; the policy of its 
management and whether or no _ its 
stockholders are receiving dividends. So 
also the amount of care given the study 
of the character of the waste produced; 
its promptness in collection, its sorting 
and grading, measure, in no small de- 
gree, the probabilities of a fire in the 
mill 

\ccumulations of waste products 
cause a large proportion of all fires and 
the place for such accumulations is in 
the waste house, not in the mill. Many 
a waste and refuse pile has been a 
source of destruction when, had it been 
turned over to that real benefactor of 
society, the junk man, it could have 
been turned into a profit well worth 
while even though small. Better utiliza 
tion of all our waste products is a nec- 
essary step in the future economic de- 
velopment of our industries and is es- 
sential to a reduction in our fire losses. 

Another feature affecting fire losses 
which has been recently brought into 
prominence, although its subtle influence 
has long been felt, is the importance of 
the relation between efficiency of man 
agement and fire losses in industrial es- 
tablishments. Unprofitable plants, those 
with discontented labor, plants carelessly 
operated, improperly organized or fi 
nanced and those putting a poor product 
” by “smart” salesmanship have 
a y unfortunate habit of subjecting 
themselves to frequent fires. Nor are 
the sources of these fires strictly within 
the so-called moral hazard class, so long 
known to underwriters, which may be 
assumed to include a certain attitude of 
receptibility of mind toward a fire on 
the part of the owners. Though the 
management may give even extra atten- 
tion to the maintenance of fire protec 
tion apparatus yet fires in industries of 
the character described will continue. 


rable 


across 


FIRE LOSSES AND MILL MANAGEMENT 


There seems to be an undefinable con- 
nection between smoothly running, un- 
wasteful work on machines and the ab- 
Sence of fires. Machinery has improved 
great in its safety features. Less 
wood is used, better bearings provided 
and weneral improvements made in de- 
sign and strength, all tending to lessen 


fires. Neither is the fault largely due 
to the quality of the labor, although it 
may regretted that the present tex- 
tile labor has a tendency to panic and 
contusion as opposed to the old time 
mule tenders’ habit of attacking a fire 
at ¢ before it could get under way. 
od labor factor is dependent on 
u nagement, and recent fires as 
vel S certain other factors, no- 
Uced in industries highly keyed up 
to present unprecedented con- 
ait indicate the principal defect 
t at the top—in the manage- 
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ment. The “old reliable” methods do 
not seem to meet the new conditions 
Thorough familiarity with the problems 
in hand and a quiet efficiency in their 
execution cannot be sacrificed that posi- 
tions may be filled through motives of 
friendship, relationship or other such 
considerations not squaring with neces- 
sary fitness. Excellence of product or a 
plain marking of the quality of the prod 
uct is also a necessity to the success of 
the tuture plant for the happy American 
consumer is becoming more critical and 
careful in his buying, and will more and 
more acquire the economical attitude at- 
tained by his European neighbor. It is, 
therefore, being recognized by the fire 
underwriters that excellency of manage- 
ment and honesty of product are fea- 
tures well worthy of consideration in 
considering the stability of an industrial 
fire risk, 

The severe conflagrations of recent 
years have also necessitated a change 
in the attitude of the fire underwriters 
to those large industrial plants, which 
since their establishment have been sur 
rounded by congested, highly inflamma- 
ble buildings. Their stability, regardless 
of all the known means of fire protection 
with which they may be equipped, does 
not materially exceed that of their weak 
surroundings. In planning large new 
industrial plants they often may be 
safely located in this respect by build- 
ing in the country or suburbs and pro- 
viding an ample land area which may 
be made profitable by utilizing that not 
occupied by the immediate plant for 
storage or recreation grounds. 

For the old New England plant, with 
the city it has created pressing it in 
from all sides, there seems no salva- 
tion other than what may be gained by 
gradually buying up property and ex- 
tending its fence line, by lcaving all 
the possible vacant land around its 
buildings, and beyond the fence, by re 
placing combustible tenements with 
fireproof or some other superior type 
of dwellings, making sure that at least 
the roofs be proof against fire. Then 
the mill windows may be protected by 
the somewhat inadequate but worth 
while means now available, and the ser- 
vice from the mill fire pumps may well 
be extended to the immediate tenement 
district by locating private hydrants and 
hose one or blocks out from the 
mill yard and training the mill fire 
brigade to assume the responsibility of 


two 


the safety of the tenements 


VALUE OF FENCES 


The fire records show that an ex- 
posure of no small significance is that 
of the individual fire-setter, be he the 
careless disposer of a cigar stub or 
the night wanderer looking for a favor- 
able place of rest. This brings up the 
importance of two very simple means 
of fire protection generally wanting in 
American industrial plants. These are, 
the property fence and adequate guard- 
ing. 

All valuable industrial plants should 
be surrounded with high fences. If the 
buildings are built on the property line 
with no room for a fence, the windows 
on the lower stories may be barred, 
the bars being made as a door to swing 
outward if desired to permit the exit 
of employees in case of accident. 

The entrances should be conspicuous, 
few and all guarded by a gatekeeper. 
It is often surprising to note the ac- 
cessibility of many large industrial 
plants. Their yard and even manufac- 
turing rooms often are open to him who 
wills to enter and sometimes even chil- 
dren may be seen playing in and about 
the buildings. It is fair to say that 
recently the liability insurance require- 
ments are tending to improve this 
defect. 


NIGHT AND SUNDAY G 
Another weakness 


ARDING 
often noted is the 
night and Sunday guarding. Often a 
plant with its contents, worth a million 
or more dollars, is left in the charge ot 
a crippled old soldier (paid fifteen dol- 
lars a week) at night, though during 
the day ample guarding may be main- 
tained. It is quite easy for anyone, 
so desiring, to dodge the old soldier at 
night and enjoy the freedom of the 
plant as he usually carries a lantern to 
show his movements prominently and 
to blind his eyes beyond the immediate 
circle of lantern light. 

Plants worth $300,000 or more may 
well be provided with at least two able- 
bodied, intelligent, well-paid men, kept 
on duty nights and Sundays. If of the 
proper caliber they can easily save their 
wages by attending to various general 
duties which can be done at night just 
as well as in the daytime. Large plants 
should have several night men on duty, 
both in the yard and inside the build- 
The night force should include 
men capable of mastering any fire or 
minor problems of power, processes, 
goods or accident which may arise. In 
some of the best managed plants the 
watchmen carry no lantern other than 
a pocket electric flash lamp. Their 
familiarity with the premises and the 
absence of a lantern make them un- 
usually efficient. 

The control of smoking is another 
important feature of management often 
overlooked. It is best guarded by pro- 
viding a comfortable smoking and 
recreation room, properly protected and 
safeguarded, for the use of the men 
at noon. Such a room has been found 
to aid in efficiency of labor as well as 
to tend toward safety 

Another change which caused fire un- 
derwriters some anxiety, especially af- 
fecting the textile industries, was the 
possible effect of the war and market 
conditions upon dyestuffs. Some serious 
fires have occurred of late in plants at- 
tempting the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
and it is feared that some unstable prod 
ucts of such may find their 
place in the drug rooms of the mills 
This danger, however, has not as yet 
seriously manifested itself. 
this nature appear to be confined at pres 
ent to the producers. 


ings. 


concerns 


Losses of 


DRYING IM PROVED 
Mar ked 


made in recent 


MACHINES 


improvements have been 
years in textile dryers 
The manufacturers of these machines 
have co-operated with fire insurance 
engineers and have developed superior 
dryers, which are much more safe and 
efficient than the old style wooden dryer 
The new ones are of asbestos and metal, 
with the steam coils and fans well ar 
ranged and the bearings outside, where 
they may be kept properly 
oiled. In most cases the cost of sub- 
stituting the new for the old dryers will 
be fully met by their gain in efficiency 
and their safety from fife is a net gain 
of no small importance. New dryers 
can be purchased, which are equipped 
with sprinklers, ready for connecting to 
the mill equipment. 


cool and 


INCREASE IN ‘“'U AND 0” AND PROFITS 
INSURANCE 
The last three years have shown a 


increase in the demand for 
“profits,” and 
“commissions” insurance. Use and oc- 
cupany insurance is insurance for cov- 
erng losses which may be sustained on 
account of loss of production following 
a shut-down in case of fire. The insur- 
ance of profits or commissions is similar 
to that of use and occupancy, the com- 
mission insurance usually being carried 
on a mill by some selling agency in the 
city which is dependent on the continuity 
of product by the mill for its income 


marked 


“use and occupancy,” 


\ 

The difficulty which would be ex 
perienced in procuri materials 
chinery and labor at tl resent 
to replace those lost or mad inpr 
ductive by a fire makes it almost 
perative that to-day insurance be car 


ried to safeguard such losses Pros 
perity found most of our industries 
prepared, with no surplus 
growth, with a 
chinery or 
the new 
even the plants themselves were out of 
repair and entirely unable to 
promptly to the new conditions 

Such industries not only 
rect financial loss, but were marked for 
special attention by the fire under 
writers as their hurried efforts to get 
under way, their untrained 
the poor type of new 
erected “temporarily” to care for new 
business resulted in an inevitable chain 
of serious fires With raw stocks 
bought up and made available only at 
very high prices and with the 
ery builders far behind their orders t 
underwriter handling use and 
pancy insurance is in 
in caution appears to be the 
part of valor 


spac 
scarcity of extra m 
goods available to care for 


business and in many cases 


{ na 
respond 


suffered di- 


labor and 


construction 


machin 
he 
occu 
a position where 
better 


ADVANCE IN VALUES 


Another factor seriously affecting 
fire insurance is the marked advance 
in values A standard cotton ware- 


house fire section designed to contain 
fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of cotton now may _ contain 
nearly twice that value with the same 
inherent fire hazard as formerly. Goods 
in stock bins, on machines and in fin 
ishing rooms represent values hereto 
fore unreached with the result that 
the ordinary fires usual to certain proc 
esses entail losses of nearly twice the 
amounts formerly experienced De 


terioration is nearly eliminated in set 
tling fire losses to-day Not long ago 
a second-hand lathe was worth mor 


than its cost when new 

Just ahead, for the underwriter, lies 
the further pitfalls incident to the in- 
evitable reaction which is to take place 
The apparently fixed habit of our in- 
dustries to soar and become depressed 


alternately in periods, to buy machinery 


and erect buildings when prices are 
high and to close them down and scat 
ter well trained and_ efficient lab 
when prices are low. will necessarily 
result in confusion, disorder and_ idle 
buildings, which cannot fail to den 
their full complement of fire losse 
Other things being equal, those indu 


tries which are showing the most mo 
eration, which are putting their house 
in order, which are recognizing the 
whole world as a 
which are planning for stability and 
continuity, whether times be well or 
ill, will enjoy, now and in the future 
a minimum share of the enormous fire 


possible market 


1 


tax which must be borne by us a 





PATCHING CONCRETE 
FLOORS 

We find there is apt to be an im 
pression that deep holes and large areas 
of damaged concrete floors can be 
patched by using a mastic material su 
as mentioned in the quick method of 
patching, described in the Oct. 7 iSSU¢ 
of TextTme Worip Journal \s 
matter of fact, while the mastic material 
is especially applicable to thin patches 
about % inch, and for locations wher: 
truck loads do not exceed 11% tons, it is 
not suited for deep holes and larg 
broken areas. The limitations of this 
method of patching concrete floors as 
well as the advantages, are brought t 
the attention of readers in the interests 
of good concrete construction. 
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Best Paint Soup 


Best Paint Soup 
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THE NEW PLANT OF THE CHALMERS KNITTING CO., AMSTERDAM, 


B. P. S. MILL WHITE 


FULL GLOSS SEMI-GLOSS 
Increases the Amount of Daylight in Your Plant and Reduces the Amount of Artificial LightgNeeded 


FLAT 


B. P. S. MILL WHITE IS INTENSELY WHITE 
AND STAYS WHITE 
Does Not Darken or Turn Yellow. It is DURABLE, PERMANENT, SANITARY, WASHABLE 


me 
SCHUMER EEE 


LANCASTER COTTON MILLS, LANCASTER, S. C. LARGE USERS OF B. P. S. PRODUCTS 


@ PAINT PRODUCTS FOR ALL PURPOSES (ff) 





We 


We manufacture a full line of paints, enamels and varnishes particularly adapted for the textile trade 
solicit opportunities to make tests and demonstrations, and invite correspondence. 


THE PATTERSON-SARGENT CO 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW YORK HANSAS CITY ST. PAUL DALLAS 
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INSTRUMENT FOR MEASUR- 
ING WATERPROOFING 


TOT 





In the current issue of the Journal of 
ie Society of Dyers and Colorists an 
ventor describes an instrument he has 
rfected for measuring the imperme- 
ability of cloth, as follows: 
| was informed that such an instru- 
be based upon the pre- 
ssion of the water on the cloth to re- 
mble natural conditions. To achieve 
s result I spent ten months’ study try- 
many experiments and different 
thods, and at last succeeded with the 
strument described. The method of 
asuring the impermeability is based 
the determination of the number of 
strokes upon the cloth before 
water percolates through, the cloth 


pressed upwards by a column of 


nt should 


mmert 


INSTRUMENT FOR 


instrument consists of a 
r cylindrical box, C, on the top of 
lich is fixed by a ring, D, tightened 
th a screw, E, the cloth to be tested. 
1e pressure of water against the cloth 
regulated by the movement of the 
oden cylinder, F, in the glass reser- 
r, G, on which the height of water 
marked in centimetres. 
Vhen the water is 5 centimetres high 
commence to drop the hammer, H, 
weight of which (3 grammes) can 
changed by a movable weight, K. 
ter the first stroke the water is raised 
ntimetre, and after every subsequent 
ke it is raised again. The number 
trokes required before the water ap- 
s on the surace of the cloth, or the 
t of water, shows the of 
rmeability. 


\ PFRUCKING POLICY PAYS 


This 





deg ree 


mmercial road transportation con- 
of moving of a certain 
of fluidity, divisibility, density, 
cility and perishability between points 
iin distances from each other, of 
1 accessibility, over roads of cer- 
sorts, with certain grades to be en- 
ntered, with a certain degree of 
tive power of one’s rolling stock will 
Iter the problem in any important 


goods 





MEASURIN( 


TEXTILE WORLD 


traffic congestion to be met with, in 
given time limits, and with certain con- 
trolling extraneous factors such as load- 
ing and unloading facilities, seasonal 
work, peak loads, etc., to be considered. 

These factors are common to all haul 
ing or delivery problems, and so the 
simplest of them is quite complicated 
when carefully analyzed. Barring acci- 
dental happy thoughts, most simple solu- 
tions of knotty problems are the result 
of reducing the whole of the problem 
to its parts and then reassembling them 


into a more perfect whole. 


Every user of trucks has a traffic 
problem. He has a set of simple op- 
erations to perform, which through 


their multiplicity go to form a complex 
whole. The adoption of motor trucks 
implies a desire to form a more perfect 


trafhce scheme. To merely change the 





IMPERMEABILITY Of 


degree. Only a 
the problem followed by a synthetic re- 
construction along a logical plan can 
improve conditions. In most cases such 
a study of haulage efficiency cannot but 
result in the motorization of haulage or 
delivery to some extent. 

Having determined on the plan, hav- 
ing perceived the principles which un- 
derlie success in the undertaking, to con 
serve this ideal traffic scheme it is neces 
sary to formulate an operating policy. 

Successful manufacturing must of ne 
cessity be based upon sound policy 
Trucking can no dispense with 
planning in advance than any other de 


CLOTH 


thorough analysis of 


less 


partment 

\n operating policy is much the same 
train schedule railroad, its 
application much like the train dispatch- 
ing work of its staff. 

Analysis of the character and weight 
of the loads, the units which must be 
delivered separately or to different 
points and a consideration of the dis 
tances to be traveled determine the sizes 
of trucks to be applied to the service, 
the number of trips to be made by each 
vehicle and to each point. The times of 
these trips depend upon traffic, loading 
and unloading conditions Each of 
these factors also determines what type 
of equipment shall be used. 


as a of a 
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First good 
natural light 


Second good — 
artificial, light 


The careful thought and expense that is put into 
new mill construction to secure natural light show 
that mill men are realizing that efficient i!lumination 
increases production, decreases the amount of waste 


and the number of ‘ 
is a good investment. 


seconds,”’ reduces accidents and 


But natural light, however modern the mill con 
struction, cannot be depended upon all the time 
Atmospheric conditions make artificial light neces 
sary and so does night work. 


The first thought should be for good natural light 
The second for good artificial light. No matter how 
old the mill, how small the windows, vou can have 
efficient artificial light for night work and for day 
time when the sun is not shining. Whatever the con 
struction of your mill, whether old or new, you need 
a scientific installation of Mazda 


lamps. It is an investment that will show results at 


Westinghouse 


once. 


The experience of our engineers is at your service 


to assist you without obligation on your part. 
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' Ld if ” 
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Yew. sown 
The Lamp for Industrial Lighting 


Guaranteed by the Name 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Chicago *Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Salt Lake ‘ 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Milwaukee Pittsburgh San Frar 
Boston Cleveland Detroit New Orleans Portland eattle 
Buffalo Columbus Kansas City New York St. Louis Syracuse 


* Westinghouse Lamp Corporation 


Export Sales Dept., 165 Broadway, New York City 


For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont 
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Old by Factory Owners 
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ae Manufacturers are ‘ Many of the large fac- f; = 
= quick to recognize a tory properties, in all 
: and take advantage of parts of the United States, J 



















are now protected by 


CYCLONE 


CHAIN-LINK WOVEN 
STEEL 
PROPERTY PROTEC- 
TION FENCE 
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improvements which 
bring assurance of in- 
creased security for 
their property and 
greater efficiency in 
Its Operation. 
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Fire Proof. 
Weather 
Proof. Thiel 


Proof, Economical, 
























A Wall of 
Woven Steel 
which can not be 


pulled down, broken 
through or climbed 
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Permanent. Saves 
Annual and Repair 


Expense 
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Fabric of large, high 
grade, heavily galvan- 
ized wire. Method of 
weaving forms a double 
brace in each mesh, of 
ereat strength and 
shock resisting  resili- 
ency. 
















Small mesh leaves no 


: Posts of heavy tubu- 
toe hold for would-be : 


lar steel represent max- 
imum strength in fence 
construction. No weak 


climbers. Barb wire 
top overhanging either 
side or both sides pre- 


vents climbing over. 
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Our engineers will 
consult with you free 
f charge and suggest a 


We build Cyclone 


Property Protection 


Construction — super- 
intendent supplied at 
nominal cost. We guar- 
antee ever\ fence we 








fence in various heights 





system of protection 


stvles, with swing 
| that will meet your par 
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ding gates for erect. 















llevs, switch tracks, ticular needs. Illustrated catalog on 


request. 
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New Projects, Knlargements and {mprovements 


EPORTS of new mill projects, en-l 
largements and improvements, com- 
piled by TextitE Wortp JournaL dur- 
ing the year indicate that despite the 
many adverse influences bearing on mill 
‘onstruction and operation the average 
growth of the last ten years has been 
xceeded by a good margin. This seems 
to be the case in both number and im- 
ortance of projects in all the chief di- 
visions of the industry, notwithstanding 
inexampled difficulties in securing labor 
ind equipment, the high cost of both 
ind the increased cost of building. 

The conditions during the last quarter 
if 1915 have been maintained through- 
ut 1916, the textile industry has been 
prosperous, at least outwardly, and the 
expectations of a year ago have been 
argely realized. With anything like 
normal costs for new equipment and 
in adequate supply of labor, the record 
for the year would undoubtedly have 
een placed at a much higher mark. 
\lany manufacturers determined to 
make only what repairs and _ replace- 
ments were absolutely necessary to tide 
them over until the end of the war and 
he return of settled conditions, 

Unlike the year 1915, when the large 
majority of the new projects’ were 
crowded into the fast few months, the 
developments of the past year have been 
fairly evenly distributed over the twelve 
months. The total number of new mills 
for the year is placed at 280, by revised 
records, as compared with 219 for 1915, 
and an annual average of 255 for the 
eight preceding years. The high rec 
ord for the period is 289 new mills 
established in 1909, and the low mark 
s 208 new mills in 1911. The cotton 
and silk industries show a large increase 
over 1915, with silk making the largest 
gain, while the wool and_ knitting 
branches make smaller relative increases 
and miscellaneous mills show a loss 
Che accompanying table gives a com- 
parison of new mills constructed during 
the past ten years, and is divided into 
ve logical divisions, showing the num- 
ber for each division and the total for 
each year, 

EXPANSION IN COTTON INDUSTRY 

The cotton industry is credited with 
51 new mills established by newly or- 
ganized concerns or as separate depart- 
ments of old established mills. This is 
ore than double the number in 1915 
ind slightly more than the average for 
he eight preceding years. The continu- 
ously increasing demand for tire fabric 
irns and cloths furnished the outstand- 
ng feature of the cotton mill expansion, 

ire of the important new mills, par 

ularly in the East, being organized 
make this class of product than any 
ier grade of cotton goods. New ma 
nery started during the year or 
irtly to be put in operation on. tire 
ric products will have a larger out 

than the entire production of tire 
ric materials a few years ago. Among 

notable new tire fabric, yarn and 

mill developments of the year are 


Statistical Review Compiled from 


Textile World 
the new mill of the West Boylston 
Manufacturing Co,, Easthampton, Mass., 
the largest tire fabric producers in the 
world; the organization of the new Ka- 
tama Mills by William Whitman, and 
the building of a plant at Lawrence, 
Mass.; the organization of the Beaver 
Mills at No. Adams, Mass.; the new 
mills of the Sharp Manufacturing Co., 
Rotch Mills and Manomet Mills, at New 
Bedford; the construction of No. 2 Mill 
of the Tamarack Co., at Pawtucket, 
R. [., which is nearing completion, and 
additions to the plants of the Connecti 
cut Mills Co., at Danielson, Conn., and 
the Manhasset Manufacturing Co., at 
Putnam, Conn. In the Middle States 
the Brighton Mills and the Passaic Cot 
ton Mills, at Passaic, and the Trainer 
(Pa.) Spinning Co. are increasing or 
have completed enlargements, and a new 
company has been organized by John 
H. Meyer, which is establishing a mill at 
Newark, N. J. In the South, the Bibb 
Manufacturing Co, has made a larg 
addition to its capital stock and is build 
ing a new mill. 

\s usual, North Carolina leads the 
South in number of new mills, and this 
year also exceeds South Carolina in 
total number of new spindles, although 
complete equipment figures for many of 
the new mills have not been received 
\mong the most important North Car 
olina cotton mills built or under con 
struction during the year are the plant 
of the new Climax Spinning Co., erected 
by the Lineberger-Stowe interests as an 
addition to their Belmont chain of 
mills, and which will manufacture fine 
combed yarns; the 40,000-spindle and 
1,000-loom plant of the Clinchfield Man 
ufacturing Co., at Marion, N. C., which 
will manufacture wide prints and fan 
cies, and the additions to the various 
mills of the Thread Mills Co., of Spray 

At Great Falls, S. C., the Republic 
Cotton Mills have built a complete new 
plant known as No. 2 mill, which in 
cludes many advanced features of con 
struction and arrangement; the Haw 
thorn Spinning Mills have completed a 
fine yarn mill at Clover and the Hamil- 
ton-Carhartt Cotton Mills of Rock Hill, 
are building a new mill and village at 
the new town of Carhartt, S. C 


Tennessee and Georgia made a large 
gain over increases in recent years, the 
former having a notable new mill in the 
Thatcher Spinning Co., at Ridgedale, 
Chattanooga. In Georgia the Meritas 
Mills at Columbus, have constructed a 
new mill 384 x 104 feet, three stories 
high, and added 23,000 spindles, and the 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. is building new 
mills and additions at several of its 
plants. In addition to the new plants 
just enumerated important additions 
have been made a number of mills in 
Georgia, including the Muscogee Manu 


COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSRUCTION FOR LAST TEN YEARS 
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facturing Co., at Columbus; the Swift 
Manufacturing Co., also at Columbus, 
and the Cedartown Cotton & Export 
Co., at Cedartown, 

Many New England mills have also 
reorganized and extended departments, 
including the Nyanza Mills, at Woon- 
socket, which have built additions that 
double their production of bleached, 
dyed and mercerized yarns; the Crown 
Manufacturing Co., at Pawtucket, R. I 
the Quinebaug Co., at Danielson, Conn 
the Holmes Manufacturing Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.: the Otis Co., at Ware, 
Mass., which has reconstructed No. 2 
mill; the Appleton Mills, at Lowell, 
Mass.: the Boston Duck Co., Bondsville, 
Mass.; the Dexter Yarn Co., at Paw 
tucket, R. I. These reorganizations and 
extensions of departments of old-estab 
lished mills form in many ways as im- 
portant an index to the growth of an 
industry as do the new mills organized. 
Many of these extensions are of impos- 
ing magnitude and of more importance 
than new mills 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRY 


With twenty-three woolen and wot 
sted mills established during the year, 
these branches made a slight gain over 
the record ot 1915, when 19 new mills 
were started. This is about the aver 
age number for ten years, and cannot 
be considered an abnormal develop 
ment. Practically all the new enterprises 
are of small or medium size, and they 
are scattered throughout the various 
woolen and worsted manufacturing se 
tions Massachusetts leads in number, 
followed by Pennsylvania, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. 

\s in previous years the extensions 
made by old established mills represent 
a larger addition to the manufacturing 
facilities of these industries than the 
new mill projects, and especially notable 
this year are the enlargements made by 
the carpet and rug mills. The Amster 
dam group of mills have made large in 
creases, and the Bigelow-Hartford Car 
pet Co. has continued the process of re 
organizing and reconstructing its mills 
and adding equipment. The largest sin 
gle mill development of the year is th 
new $1,000,000 plant of S. B. & B. W, 
Fleisher, Inc., worsted yarn spinners, of 
Philadelphia, which will occupy an en 
tire city block. In the erection of this 
large mill plant the company plans to 
consolidate at one point its present mills, 
located at Main and Rector streets, Ma 
nayunk, and at Twenty-fifth and Hamil 
ton streets, besides increasing the pro 
duction at least 50 per cent. 

Other important increases are being 
made by the Aetna Mills, at Water 
Kunhardt, 


of Lawrence, Mass., consisting of a new 


town, Mass.; by George E. 


five-story mill for carding and spinning; 
the Caledonia Woolen Mills, at Clifton 
Heights, Pa., who have constructed new 
buildings and rearranged departments 


the Portland (Ore.) Woolen Mills; the 


Wottoquottoc Worsted Co., at Hudson 
Mass.; the Seymour Woolen Mills, 
Seymoyr, Ind., who continued the work 
modernizing their plant by erectins 
inew Wcave shed and a new dvehous« 


During the year the American 
en Co. acquired the plant of the Globe 
Woolen Mills, at Utica, N. Y.; the plant 
ot the Linn Woolen Co., at Hartland 
Me., and the Warren Worsted Mills, at 
Warren, R. 1., which was built two o1 
three years ago and never started up. 
The Midland Wool Combing Co. has es 


tablished a plant at Salamanca, N. \ 
The woolen and worsted mills more than 


\\ ool 


\ 


any other division of the industry seem 
to have determined to make only the ad- 
ditions and replacements that were abso 
lutely necessary pending the return of 
peace conditions in Europe 


THE KNITTING INDUSTRY 


While making a smaller relative gain 
than the other branches of textile manu 
facturing, the knitung industry leads 
in number of new mills by a wide mar 
gin as in every recent year. \ total o7 
113 new enterprises were started, a truly 
remarkable showing in view of the needle 
hortage which prevented many projects 
irom maturing. Pennsylvania has the 
largest number of new plants, while 
North Carolina takes second place for 
the year from New York State. The 
South is showing greater interest each 
year in the knitting industry, and in ad 
dition to North Carolina, knitting mills 
were established in Alabama, Georgta, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia Many ot these new hosiery 
and underwear mills in the South are 
large enterprises representing invest 
ments of $50,000 to $200,000. Hosiery 
mills predominate in the new mills of 
the year, there being approximately a 


many new hosiery mills as new under 


wear mills and other knit goods mills 
combined. 

New York State mills have made 
some of the important large develop 
ments that are noted among the in 
creases of ‘old-established plants, not 


ably the new mills of the Blood Knit- 


ting Co. and the Chalmers Knitting Co., 
at Amsterdam; the new mill of the 
Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd, of Buf 


falo; the new mill and additions of the 
Norwich Knitting Co., at Norwich; the 
new mill and power plant of the Hayes 
Knitting Co., at Oswego, and the addi 


tions to the Avalon Knitwear Co., at 
 tica 
Che Paramount Knitting Co. built a 


new plant at Waupun, Wis., 
this department; the Glastonbury Knit 


increasing 


ting Co. has just completed «a four 
tory and basement addition at Addison, 
Conn.; the Globe Knitting Works have 
huilt a new mill and concentrated their 
husiness at Grand Rapids, Mich.; the 
Loudon Hosiery Mills have duplicated 
their original building, giving more than 
double the output; the Davis Hosiery 
\iills, at Chattanooga, Tenn have 
irgely extended ; the Nick-a-Jack 
Hosiery Mills, also 


nereased their output 300 per cent 
1] 


t Chattanooga, have 
} 
the erection of a new model mi nd 
the Atlas Underwear Co., of Piqua, O 
and Richmond, Ind., are rushing con 
truction on a large new building at the 
Richmond plant w I] 
tv 7 


capac 5 pei ent 
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Use the Davlight | 


WR: song 


n * L-I-G-H-T spells economy, efficiency, 


health and output. 


Daylight costs nothing but the prepar- 
ation to take advantage of it. 


Paint the inside of your mill or factory 


Low Prather 
Mill White 


—a high-grade paint with unusual qualities that 
assure greatest economy. Made especially for 
the purpose. 


with 


Lowe Brothers Mill White reflects daylight 
from wall to wall until the whole plant is 
flooded with natural light. 


Employees do more and better work in a 
bright, cheerful plant—and accidents are fewer. 


Mill White is easy to use, goes a long way per 
gallon and wears well. 


Write for this Booklet 
“Light Your Plant With Daylight’’ 


ate ait ‘Griite weed tm thie fo ni It shows views of factory workrooms painted with 
Lowe Brothers Mill White, and tells you how the use 
of this good paint will save money on your light bills 
and secure greater efficiency on the part of your em- 
plovees. When writing for the booklet, tell us about 
your paint requirements and we will be glad to give 
vou detailed information about any work you have on 
hand. 


Jhe Lowe Brothers Company 
484 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


New York Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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than half of the sixty new mills, of 
which TexTILE WorLp JouRNAL has re- 
ports, are equipped to weave broad 
silks, the balance being divided among 
throwing mills, ribbon weaving plants 
and miscellaneous work for winding 
and making braids and embroideries. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the new silk 
mills are in the States of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, about 25 per cent. of 
the total being in the City of Paterson. 

Outside of a few isolated cases, the 
new silk mills are small and unimpor- 
tant, and several large factors in the 
silk industry have made enlargements 
which surpass in importance most of 
the new mill projects. Among these 
may be mentioned the new finishing 
building, four stories high, 200 by 60 
feet, of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., at 
Shelton, Conn.; the new mills of J. H. 
& C. K. Eagle, Inc, at Shamokin Pa 
the additions to the Duplan Silk Co.’s 
plant; the increases being made by Foll- 
mer, Clogg Co., at Lancaster, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS 


The study of miscellaneous new mills 
is particularly interesting. This  sec- 
tion includes three artificial silk mill 
projects, one of which, the National Ar- 
tificial Silk Co., of Cleveland O., ex- 
pects to begin the production of fiber 
silk in the course of the next sixty 
days. One of the other new artificial 
silk mills is a complete new plant being 
established at Roanoke, Va., as a branch 
of the Amercan Viscose Co., of Marcus 
Hook, Pa., the only plant at present pro- 
ducing artificial silk in the United 
States. 
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The other miscellaneous new mills are 
divided among fiber, cordage, asbestos, 
and dyeing, bleaching and _ finishing 
plants. Bleacheries and dye works 
naturally predominate and one of the 
largest of this class is the new Robert- 
son Bleachery & Dye Works, under 
construction at New Milford, Conn 
[his is an extensive plant built in the 
form of a large U, approximately 215 
feet deep and 515 feet across. Fewer 
raw stock bleaching and cotton nitrat- 
ing plants were established than during 
1915, the supply of nitrated cotton hav- 
ing caught up with the demand. Among 
the important additions made by some 
of the important concerns in the dye 
ing, bleaching, finishing and converting 
trades, are the additions to the Home 
Bleach & Dye Works, at Pawtucket 
R. I., and the new building of the Cale 
donian Dye Works, at Philadelphia, th 
increase at the Florence Thread Co., 
Florence, N. J., and the Ohio Falls 
Dyeing & Finishing Works enlargements 
at Louisville, Ky. 

The detailed report of 
important and 
and improvements follows. Taken with 
the large number of new mill enter 
prises and expansions that are projected 
for the early part of 1917, it indicates 
a healthy growth and confidence for 
the future. It is perhaps a better show- 
ing than can be expected for the new 
year upon which the industry has en 
tered with a lively sense of a necessity 
of preparing for the return of peace to 
Europe and the removal of the im- 
pelling force of the 
perity. 


mills 
enlargements 


new 
changes 


past vear's pros 


Details of Mill Construction 


NEW COTTON MILLS 


Alabama, Mobile. Pope Mfg. Co., $50,000; 
R. F. Pope, pres.; J. A. Dorgan, vice-pres. ; 


J. A. Rountree, sec.-treas.; Cotton Spe- 
cialties; 56 looms. (Building new one- 
story mill, brick construction, to cost 


about $10,900.) 

California, Los Angeles. Los Angeles & 
Riverside Mfg. Co. (Reported building 
large cotton mill to cost about $1,000,000.) 

Connecticut, Bridgeport. Connecticut Can- 
vas Mfg. Co.; 157 Stratford Ave.; $10,000; 
Anthony S. Ambrose, pres. and treas.; 
Wm. J. O’Cénnell, supt. and buyer; Tents, 
Awnings, Sails, Couch Hammocks, and 
General Canvas Goods; electric; sell direct 

Bridgeport. The New England Web Co., 
Inc.; 289 Charles St.; $10,000; L. Golden 
pres.; Samuel N. Silverstone, treas. and 
buyer; Elastic Webs; electric and gas; 
sell direct. 

Putnam. Manhasset Mfg. Co.; Tire Fabrics; 
built new 2-story yarn mill, and installed 
about 4,000 additional spindles. 

Putnam. State Trade Shop; Dept. State 
Textile School; A. S. Boynton, supt.; Plain 
and Fancy Cloths; 216 ring spindles; 4 
looms; sell direct. (Will add dyehouse.) 


Florida, Ocala. Giles, George & Co.; Yarns; 
2,500 spindles. (Building new 2-story 
brick mill) 

Georgia, Cedartown, Cook Cotton Duck 
Mills; Edward K. Cook, pres.; George 
Beveridge, vice-pres.; William Parker, 


Jr., sec, and treas.; Duck. 


La Grange. Valley Waste Mills; C. V. 
Truitt, pres.; Fuller E. Callaway, treas.; 
S. ¥. Austin, gen. mgr.; Cotton Waste. 


(Dept. of Hillside Cotton Mills.) 

Macon. Goodloe, W. H.; interested in bulld- 
ing small waste and bagging mill. 

Massachusetts, Boston. Aberdeen Thread 
Co.; $25,000; Augustin V. Murphy, pres.; 
Arthur E, Smith, treas.; Hubert A. 
Murphy, clerk; Cotton Doublers, Con- 
verters, Spinners (Proposed. ) 


Chelsea Elastic Braid & Lace Co; $25,000; 
Chas. M. Porter, pres.; Geo. Fickeissen, 
treas.-buyer; Elastic Braids, Shoe Laces 


and other Braided Fabrics, 

Fall River. Foster Spinning Co.; $300,000; 
Francis A. Foster, pres.; John S. Brayton, 
vice-pres.; William L. S. Brayton, treas.; 
High Grade Combed Yarns for merceriz- 
ing and dyeing; Tire Fabric Yarn; 12,000 
spindles; electric. Built new mill, 260 by 
135 feet, 2 stories, brick construction. 

Misherville Lund, John T.; Maple Ave.; 
Corset Brocades; 8 looms; electric; buy 
yarns. 

New Bedford. Rotch Mills; $450,000; J. D. 
Armitage, pres.; Robt. M. Donaldson, 
treas.; Cotton Yarns; 60,000 spindles. 
(Controlled by Passaic Cotton Mills, Pas- 
saic, N. J.); will build two-story spinning 
and weaving mill, 488 by 124 feet 

North Adams. Beaver Mills; $500,000; G. E. 

Stevenson Hill, N. Y., 





Huggins, pres.; J. 

treas.;: James V. McCombs, supt.; Tire 
Fabrics from 238s Combed 8S. I. stock; 
25,000 ring spindles; electric; Farish & 


Co, BE; & My Ss 


way. 
Plympton. 


office, 299 Broad- 


Plympton Mills; Roy L. Keith; 


Cotton Shoe Thread; water; sell direct; 
buys 10s and 17s Egyptian and 17s 8S. L 
yarn 

Worcester Lyseth Thread Co.; 17 Hermon 
Street; $25,000; Dugald E. Walker, pres.; 
Sutton S. Lyseth, treas. and buyer; Clifton 
W. Bell, clerk; Cotton Thread; steam; sell 
direct. 

Michigan, Niles. Towar Cotton Mills, Inc.; 
$500,000; Scott C. Towar, pres.; George 
A. Merritt, sec. and treas.; Tire Fabrics 
and Heavy Cotton Duck (Building new 
reinforced concrete mill, 60 by 150 feet.) 

Mississippi, Columbus. Kennedy, J. D. & 
Son; Gun Cotton. 

New Hampshire, Claremont. Red Brook 
Mill; Henry Maloney & Son; building new 
mill, 70 by 40 feet, 2 stories high, and will 
install about 12 looms for manufacturing 
fancy cotton fabrics or worsteds. 


Keene. International Narrow Fabric Co 
$8,000; Frederick Graf, pres, agt. and 
buyer; G. J. Stuzmann, treas.; Emil Grube, 
supt.; Braids and Trimmings; 12 looms; 


sell direct. 

New Jersey, Camden Victor Endless Belt 
Co.; $25,000; William and George Hand- 
ley; Woven Fabric Belts. 

Newark Meyer, John H., Tire Duck Co.; 
Frelinghuysen Ave.; $300,000; John H 
Meyer, pres. and treas.; Jerome T. Rut 
ledge, agt., supt., buyer; Tire Duck; 2,500 
ring spindles; 120 broad looms; electric; 
John H. Meyer & Co., Inc., N. Y., s. agts 
(Building new mill and will start active 
operations about Feb. 1, 1917.) 

Paterson Aljian Elastic Braiding Co.; 
Sussex St.; G. Aljian, pres.; A. Aljian, 
Ridgewood treas and buyer; Elastic 
Braids of All Kinds; 25 braiders; sell di- 


rect, (P. O. address, Ridgewood, N. J.) 
Paterson, American Terry Mills Corp.; Gun 
Mill; $50,000; Sarah Preston, pres.; Minnie 


Preston, treas.; George W. Preston, agt., 
supt., and buyer; Turkish Towels, Face 
Cloths, Bath Rugs, Robings and Novelties; 
10 looms; electric; sell direct. 

Paterson, National Pile Fabric Co.; Vree- 
land Ave. Mill; $80,000; Frederick Neu- 
burger, pres. and buyer; Pile Fabrics; 
Terry Goods and Novelties; 8 looms; Julius 
Schwarz, 22 E. 21st St., N. Y., 3. agt. 

New York, Amsterdam. Van Glove & Textile 
Co. $150,000; Gloves and Chamoisette 

Brooklyn Egan, K. Francis X. Corp.; 20 
Bergen Street; $20,000; K. Francis X 
Egan, pres. and buyer; Philip G. Kessler, 
treas.; Samuel S. Baxter, supt.; Cotton 
Waste for Wiping Purposes; electric; sell 
direct. 

Buffalo Globe Woven Belting Co., Inc.; 
1396 Clinton St.; $50,000; John F. Berrick, 
pres.; Michael Beecher, vice-pres.; and 
buyer; H. F. Bingham, treas.; Solid Woven 
Cotton Belting; electric; sell direct. 

Oswego. Oswego Yarn Co.; $150,000; James 
Merriman; Combed Yarns and High Grade 
Specialties in Carded Yarn; 6,000 spindles. 

North Carolina, Avondale. Haynes Mills, 
Inc.; $300,000; R. R. Haynes, pres.; Z. O. 
Jenkins, treas. and buyer; Cotton Cloth; 
steam and electric; (Building new mill, 
consisting of 2 main buildings, a 2-story, 
brick, 260 by 100 foot carding and spinning 
mill, and a 1-story, brick, 320 by 100 foot 


weaving mill; will install a large quantity 
of spindles and looms.) 

Charlotte. Charlotte Felt & Batting Co.: 
Batting, Waste, Felt and Mattresses 

Charlotte. Southern Industrial Institute 
built small cotton mill for instruction pur- 
poses. 

Gastonia. Groves Mills; $250,000; L F 
Groves, pres.; L. L. Jenkins, vice-pres.; H 
H. Groves, sec.; Fine Combed Yarns; 11 
OSS spindles; electric (Built new 2-story 
mill, 510 by 78 feet on first floor, and 290 
by 78 feet on second floor.) 

Gastonia. Mutual Cotton Mills Co.; 
Cc. B. Armstrong, pres. and treas B. F 
s Austin vice-pres. ; Cotton Yarns 
(Building 6,000 spindle mill.) 

Gastonia. Parkdale Mills; $300,000; J. Lee 
Robinson, pres.; J. L. Gray, vice-pres.; J 
H, Separk, sec-treas.; Yarns, 8,000 spindle 
(Built new mill.) 

Gastonia 
Rankin, 





$200,000 


Osceola 
pres. and 


Mills; $200,000; W. F 
treas W. W. Glenn, 


vice-pres.; Fine Combed Yarns 009 
spindles (Built new mill, 225 by 125 feet, 
brick.) 


Gastonia Ranlo Mfg. Co.; $500,000; Fine 
Combed Yarns and High Grade Cloth 


Gastonia Seminole Cotton Mill Co.; $400, 
000; Cc B. Armstrong, pres. and treas 
Combed Peeler Yarns, 59s to 80s 10,000 


ring spindles (Built new mill, 316 by 127 


feet.) 

Kimesville White Mfg. Co.; $50,000; D G 
A. Foster, pres.; H. A. White, treas. and 
buyer; Yarns; 2,000 ring spindles 1 
looms; dye; steam 

Maiden Carolina Cotton Mills; $100,000; W 
B. Murray, pres.; B. M. Spratt, Jr., treas 
ind buyer: W. L. Heffler, Jr., supt.; Cotto 
Yarns; 3,500 spindles; electric. (Built new 
mill, 220 by 42 feet.) 

Marion Cross Cotton Mills; $150,000; D. E 
Hudgins, pres.; Byron Conley, vice-pre 


Eugene Cross, sec-treas 
Carded Knitting Yarns, 24s to 308; 3,000 
spindles; steam (Built new mill, 1l-story 
high, 78 by 230 feet.) 

Mount Holly. Adrian Mfg. Co.; 
E. Hutchinson, pres.; [ Cc 


and buyer; Double 


$300,000: C 
Lowe, vice 


pres.; J. W. Holland, se« 60s to 80s Fine 
Combed Cotton Yarns; 13,056 spindles; 
electric (Built new 2 tory mill, 310 by 7S 
feet.) 


Rutherfordton. Spencer Mills; $150,000; Fine 


Cotton Yarn 5,440 spindles; electric 

(Built new mill, 310 by 80 feet.) 
Salisbury Marsh Cotton Mills, Ine $50,- 

000; T. B. Marsh, pres. and treas rowels 


and Coutil; 72 looms (Built new mill.) 

Spray Thread Mills Co.; building new mill 
for manufacturing bed spreads, 390 by 290 
feet 

St. Pauls Ernaldson Mfg. Co.; A. R. Me 
EFachern pres.; D. S. MecEachern, se 
treas.; 20s to 30s Cotton Yarn; 624 spi: 
dles 

Ohio, Toledo. Hettrick Mfg. Co.; $1,000,000; 
(authorized); W. E. Hettrick, pres., treas 
and buyer; Awnings and Ducks; sell direct 
(Built new mill.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Derk & Wah! 
Mfg. Co.; Unity and Leiper Sts, Frank- 
ford; Draperies, Yard Goods and Special- 
ties; 24 broad looms, sell direct 


Philadelphia Downs Mfg. Co.; Palethorp, 





above Lehigh Ave.; $25,000; Turkish 
Towels and Bath Rugs; 50 looms 
Philadelphia Frankford Textile Co.; Gill- 
ingham St Frankford; Mitchelene Bed- 
spreads; 4 looms 
Philadelphia Gilmer, L. H. & Co Cotton 
Belting; erected new mill, l-story high; 


building new weave shed, 50 by 160 feet 
Philadelphia. York Looping & Converting 


Co.; Second and York Sts Loop, Welt, 
Mend and Finish Hosiery; 30 loopers; 
gas. 

Chester Ewing-Thomas Converting Co.; 
$60,000; J. H. Thomas, pres.; M. Ewing 
treas.: Warp Mercerizing, Winding and 
Combing Cotton Yarns; also bleach and 
dye. 

Lansdale. Barrows Mfg. Co.; $9,000; John 
Barrows, pres.; J Chester Morris, vice 
pres.; William H Baltzell, treas and 
buyer; Cotton and Linen Rope, Twine; 


Fish Lines of Silk, Cotton and Linen; sell 
direct and through agents 

North Wales Frissell Mfe Co $10 
000; F. D. Frissell, pres. and buyer; Non 


Elastic Webbing and Belting; 20 loom 


electric; sell direct. (Built new mill 
Rhode Island, Canonchet Canonchet Line 
& Twine Co.; Cotton Fish Lines; built ne 


mill, to replace old burned plant 


Canonchet Union Twine Co.; Lines, Twine 





etc.: built new mill, 552 by 34 feet 1 
story, to replace plant burned last spring 
Central Falls Harriot Winding Co 448 
Central St H L Comery and Wm 
Comery; Job Winding on Cone or Tube 

ectric 
Coventry Cowen Braid Mfg. Co $25,000 
W KF. Cower pre igt nd buyer A.M 
Gillespie, trea Shoe Lace Corset Lace 


and Braids; steam and water; sell dire 
ind through agents. 

Pawtucket. Crown Mfg. Co.; Yarns, Combed 
Peeler and Sgyptian; increased capital 
stock to $1,000,000; built new 30,000-spin- 
dle mill, doubling capacity. 

Pawtucket. Tamarack Co.; Cotton Yarn; 
built new 50,000-spindle mill to be known 
as No. 2 Mill, 350 by 170 feet, 4-stories 
high, for manufacture Tire Fabric Yarns 

South Carolina, Bowling Green. Reynolds 
Cotton Mills; $30,000; Cotton Yarns; 2,000 
spindles, 

‘arhartt. Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills; 
Denims; (Building new miil to install 3,- 
600 spindles and 116 looms; this is to be 
one unit of a three unit mill; also mill 
village.) (Branch of Rock Hill, 8S. C.) 

Clover. Hawthorn Spinning Mills; $500,000; 
Thomas McConnell, pres.; Harry E. Ver- 
ran, vice-pres.; Charles E. Chiles, treas.; 
M. L. Smith, mgr. and asst. treas.; Fine 
Cotton Yarns. (Built new mill.) 

Columbia. Southern Aseptic Fiber Co.; $50,- 
000; Absorbent Cotton, Surgeon's Gauze, 
etc. 


863 ) 299 
Gr t Falls Repu Cotton Mills; Print 
Cloths built new : 2 mill, 3 stories 
high, 400 by 133 a new storehouse, 





by 100 feet 
boiler house, 45 by 





and new brick 
installed 32,- 











640 spindles and 720 lk i 

Greenville. Saluda Mfg. Co.; $15,000; F. H 
Cunningham, pres.; and J. G. Cunning- 
ham treas ind buyer W Yarn 
(Will build new mill.) 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. Chattanooga Asep- 
tie Cotton Co Absorbent Cotto Bleach- 
ing; built new mill, 267 by 40 t re- 
place burned mill 

Chattanooga Thatcher Spinning C $400,- 
000; A. G. Thatcher pre Herbert S. 
Thatcher, treas. and W. G. Young, 
supt.; Cotton Yarns, y spindles; 
lectric; Standard Pr Phila., 
Ss. agt built new mil ed ncrete, 

stories high, 224 by 133 feet wide 

Knoxville Cherokee Spinning Co $50,000; 
M. B. Melendy, pres. and buyer Bris- 
coe, treas.; 60s 2-ply irr CW build 
new mill.) 

Texas, Dalla Da Cot I ter 
fom B. Burnett, pr Cotton Felt, Cot- 
ton Linters, et 

Virginia, Newport N¢ Hoffman-Core 
Cotton Cordage (Will build new mill.) 


Canada, Ontario, Geor 
Company; Single Kn 








Woolen and Mixture Yarr from 30 
60 cards; 360 spindle mule; 
ronto rextile Mfg. Co Ltd Port- 
and St $50,000 H W Cowie, { . 
Frank Welch, trea ind mer Braids, 
Cords and Shoe Laces 0 a- 
hines; electric: sell diré 
WOOLEN 

California, Oakland Oakland extile Mfg 
ce s. WwW S. Clark supt.; Woelen and 
Worsted Goods (Will build large mills, 
-4 by 50 feet, and other build- 

Connecticut, Danicison River We ng Co.; 
$10,000; Fred E. Cuneen, pres yuyer; A, 
M. Cuneen, treas Daniel Rattey supt.; 
Cotton Worsteds 418 looms electric; ell 
dicect 

Norwich Winchester Woolen Cc 


ympany; 


$200,000; Charles Kay pres,-treas.; M. 8S, 














Froelisch, vice-pres.; Arthur M. Browr 
ec.; Woolen (Built 4-story, 48 by 163 
foot mill, reinforced concrete; l-story 
boiler house, 48 by 75.) 

Stafford Springs Stafford Worsted Co.; 
$150,000; Wm. Park, pres.; W. H. Hall, 
vice-pres \ I Mitchell, trea Walter 
Scott, asst treas and ger mer W 
ted Yarns (Built new mill, tories 
high, 200 by 115 feet, brick mill nstruc- 
tion; also power house and t bulld- 
i£s.) 

Illinois, Rochelle Caror Sy r Co.; 
$100,000 J IB Cat ro! ) J 
Caron tre u W K tting 
Yarns, Bradford Syst ) gle 
and 2, 3 and 4-ply 0 ning and 
00 twisting spindle lye ‘ t ach; 
steam; Caron & (C | ing 
igents 

Maine, Pittsfield Pittsfield Yar $25,- 
00; C. R. Weymoutt re i treas.; 
James Halliday, agt upt ind buyer; All 

es Woolen Yarn et urd two mules 
of 336 pindl: each ! N tock 
and yarn) team and electric; lireect, 

Massachusetts, Amesbury Merrit Felt 

Clintor Roubaix Mills, In $10,000; Paul 
E. Meissner pres agt., buyer; B ce 
Speckman treas.; Worsted and Woolen 
Dress Goods; 22 broad loom ly (yarn 

d piece) steam and water lirect 
(Uperating old Brodfelt Worsted Mills.) 

Gardner Gardner Yarn Co Arthur E. 
Robinson, prop. and gen. mgr.; William 
Thorp, supt Woolen and Merino 
Yarns; 2,000 spindles; steam and electric; 
ell direct 

Lowell Brookfield Mfg Ce: $50,000; 
Henry Lewis, pres.; C Brooks Stevens, 
treas.; Woolens 

Millbury. Millbury Scouring Co.; A. D. 
Windle, prop.; Wool, Carbonizing, Mix- 
ing, Burring, et (Branch of W Mill- 
ury.) (Erected new 2-story 120 by 40 
foot building.) 

N Andover Dustin Worsted Mills; 31 
May St John F Dustin proy Wore 
ted Good for Men's Wear and Dress 
(i00d 20 broad looms tea and elec- 
ric; buy i to 2-50s worsted ar 2-208 

0 sttor (Moved her from 
! nee 

N Cheln rd Stor F arbon- 
( $ 000 geo ( Mo © pres.; 
Valte I. Chase, trea ar buyer; Edgar 
Dinar apt Woo Car 1 ell 

lirect 
I Cotte : 000; 
| ird Revzin pres Frank 
I t i agt i Woolen 
Yarns, Coarse Counts ngle a puble; 
}-mule pindle and water; 

i direct 

Oxford Dolge Slipper Co.; Feit Shoes and 
Slippers 

Pittsfield Kinney Worsted Yarr $80,- 


000; Henry R. Russell, pre Carey EB 


Kinney, trea Worsted Yarns; 4,000 
pindles (Built new brick mill, 60 by 
200 feet, 2 stories high 

Smith's Kelley Woolen Mills; Fine 
Woolens. (Leased Swift River Mill 

Webster Cummings, Daniel E Main St., 
Shoddy 

New York, Salamanca Midland Wool 
Combing Co.; $50,000; Alfred H Ash- 
worth, pres and gen. megr.; Asa Ash- 


worth, vice-prez.; H. Louis Odell ec.- 
treas.; Worsted Yarns; (Built new 2-story 
plant, 150 by 60 feet, brick.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Colonial 
Works; 3818 Lancaster Ave.; 
Rugs 

Philadelphia, Dearnley Bros Worsted 
Spinning Co.; Main St., Manayunk; $100,- 
600; Charles E. Dearnley, pres.; John & 
Dearnley, sec. and treas.; Weaving and 


Rug 
Colonial 
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‘successful be- > ™ 









cause they are 

designed to meet the characteristics of the driven 
machine. There are special advantages in 

each successful form of drive shown here. 

The Westinghouse Textile Experts who 

have had years of experience 


are at your service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1itting Yarns; Bradford System, up to 
2- ; 15 spinning frames; sell direct 
Philadelphia. 


K 


Star Textile Mills; Unity 
and Leiper  Sts., Frankford; $25,000; 
Fred W. Bartelt, pres, treas., supt., 
buyer; Worsted Dress Goods and Men's 
| Wear; 40 looms; steam. 
Philadelphia. Spruce Worsted Co., Inc.; 


Twenty-fifth and Spruce Sts.; H. A. Ellis, 
pres.; W. F. Paul, treas.; Knitting Yarns, 
Bradford System; 1,000 spindles. 
Philadelphia. Textile Rug Co.; 1737 N. 
Howard St.; Rag Rugs; 10 looms, 
*hiladelphia. Wooltex Mfg. Co.; Orb & 
Williams; Jasper and Orleans Sts.; Com. 
Weaving of Men’s Wear Cotton and Wor- 
steds; 18 looms. 
»ypton, Topton Rug Mfg. Co.; Carl F. 
Wagner, prop.; High Grade Colonial Rag 


Rugs; 10 hand looms; sell direct and J. 
H. F. Briggs, Chicago, s. agts, 

Voolrich. Rich, John & Bros.; Men's 
Seamless Hosiery, Lumbermen’s Socks, 


Gloves, etc.; built new mill building, 81 


by 100 feet, brick, concrete and steel. 
Rhode Island, Warren. Narrangansett 
Mill, American Woolen Co.; (purchased 


Warren Worsted Mills.) 

Woonsocket. Cumberland Worsted Mills; 
$50,000; Alfred Scott, pres. and buyer; 
Louis B. Sweatt, treas.; Herbert Newell, 
supt.; Worsted Yarns; 20,000 Worsted 
Spindles; electric; sell direct; Built new 
2,000 worsted spindle plant. 

Utah, Provo. Provo Woolen Mills; $10,000; 
George F. Lloyd, pres.; E. J. Keveren, 
vice-pres.; Henry Stringham, sec. and 
treas.; Woolen Goods. (Built new mill.) 

Vermont, Springfield. Slack, John T. Corp.; 
Wool Shoddies; built new mill, 3 stories 
high, 200 by 35 feet, to replace old mill; 
increased production, 

Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. 
Co.; Woolen Yarn. 


Ontario Yarn 
(Branch of Markham, 


Ont.) 

rillia, Orillia Worsted Co., Ltd.; Wor- 
sted Yarns (Branch of R. Forbes Co., 
Ltd., Hespeler.) 
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Men's Hosiery; 32 knitters, 7 ribbers, 5 
loopers; dye and finish; electric (Build- 
ing new mill, 100 by 50 feet, brick con- 
struction, also wooden dyehouse; and 
houses for employes) 

Idaho, Bovill Campbell, James; 
men's Knit Underwear, Sweaters, 
Hosiery, Mittens; electric; sell direct; 
built new steel and concrete mill, 24 by 
70 feet 

Illinois, Chicago 


Lumber- 


Goods, 


Unique Knitting Mills, 
Inc.; 419-421 So. Fifth Ave.; $25,000; 
Samuel Kling, pres.; Leopold Kling, treas.- 
buyer; Sam August, supt.; Sweater Coats, 
Knitted Scarfs, Caps, Jerseys and Bathing 
Suits; electric; sell direct. 

Chicago. Woolverine Knitting Co.; 3515 
Lincoln Ave.; $6,000; Edward H. Suther- 
land, pres.-buyer; B. G. Elser, treas.; 
Athletic Knit Goods; 7 knitting and 6 
sewing machines; electric; sell direct. 

Indiana, Richmond. Atlas Underwear Co.,; 
will build new mill, 3 storigs and base- 
ment, to be connected with present mill 

Maryland, Elkton Eagle Knitting Mills; 
$5,000; Clement M Egner, Herbert E. 
Lotter, and Norman P Coffin; Knit 
Goods, 

Massachusetts, Framingham Carter, Wil- 
liam Co.; Eames Street; Carl R. Pear- 
sons, supt.; Finishing Products of Other 
Plants. (Branch of Needham Heights.) 

Gloucester. Ipswich Mills; Hosiery; pur- 
chased land and will build new mill, 4 
stories high, 300 x 80 feet 

Westfield. Atwater Knitting Co.; No. Elm 
St.; $50,000; Collins Atwater, pres., treas., 
gen. mgr.; Harry Bradley, vice-pres. and 
mgr.; Men's and Women's Ribbed Under- 
wear; 20 knitting and 20 sewing ma- 
chines; steam; sell direct, 

Winchendon. Wye Knitting Mills; Sweat 
ers, Jerseys and Travelo Knit Jackets; in- 
creased capital stock to $25,000. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis. Strutwear Knit 
ting Co.; 731 E. 14th St.; $50,000; James 
A. Struthers, pres.-buyer; Wm. A. Struth- 
ers, treas. and supt.; Women’s Seamless 





Toronto Toronto Wool Scouring Co., Ltd.; 
$40,000; C. A. Moes, pres.; Robert Gregg, 
treas.; L. V. H. Waddington, supt.; wool 
scouring. 

Waterford. Penman’s, Ltd.; Woolen and 
Worsted Yarn; 1020 worsted spindles 

(Branch of Paris, Ont.) 

i Quebec, St. Jerome. Regent Spinner, Ltd.; 

Woolen Yarn, and Sweaters; 4 sets cards, 
2,000 cotton spindles, 30 knitting ma- 
chines and 26 sewing machines. (Built 
new mill.) (Branch of Regent Knitting 
Mills, Montreal, Que.) 

NEW KNITTING MILLS 

Alabama, Attalla. Davis, W. B. & Son; 

Hosiery; 100 knitting machines; 200 


bbers; 25 loopers; Jas. Jamison & Co., 
. ¥., s agts. (Building new mill, 50 by 
0 feet, of brick construction.) (Branch 
f Fort Payne, Ala.) 
sden Gadsden Hosiery Mill; Women's 
siery; 100 knitting machines 
California, Los Angeles. California Under- 
wear & Hosiery Mills; 822 Wall St.; $265,- 
); Jas. S. Green, pres. and buyer; Carl 
Kahler, treas.; Frederick C. Holland, 
rt.; C. E. Bruce, supt.; Women’s Under- 
ear; 10 knitting and & sewing machines; 
ectric; sell through agents and direct. 
Will build new mill.) 
Connecticut, Norfolk. Norfolk Hosiery Co.; 


50,000; Hosiery, Underwear and Knit 
ods. 
Georgia, Griffin. Griffin Hosiery Mills; 
$12,500; Thomas L. Shapard, pres.; R. 


Crouch, vice-pres.; R. P. Shapard, sec.- 
reas.; Hosiery; 35 knitters; electric. 
npton. Henderson Mfg. Company; $200,- 

); A. J. Henderson, pres.; A. M. Hen- 
rson, treas. and buyer; A. D. Hender- 
n, supt.; Ladies’ Winter Weight Cotton 
tibbed Underwear; 4,000 ring spindles; 
‘0 knitting machines, 50 sewing ma- 


hines; steam and electric; sell direct; 
rm buyers. 
nesboro Jonesboro Mfg. Co.; $30,000; 
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New York City Knitkraft Co., Ine.; 39 
Mercer Street $5,000 Harry Isaacs, 
pres.; Lester B. Jones, treas.; Harry Phil 
lips, agt., supt., and buyer; Men's Knitted 
Mufflers and Reefers; sell direct. 

New York City Navy Knitting Mills; 54 
Canal Street; $10,000; Harry A. Leibler, 
pres and buyer; Irving Fain, treas.; 
Sweaters, Bathing Suits, Infants’ Knit 
Goods, Scarfs, and Caps; 25 knitting ma- 
chines; 12 sewing machines; electric; sell 
direct 

New York City, New York Crown Knitting 
Works; 114 Greene Men's, Wo- 
men's and Children’s Sweaters, Bathing 
Suits and Brushed Goods; 25 knitting and 
15 sewing machines; electric; sell direct; 
Harry Kopolsky, buyer 

New York City. Woonsocket Knitting Co.; 
456 4th Ave.; Children's and Infants 
Sweaters, Sacques, Links, Caps, Sets, 
Bootees, etc.; sell direct; Maurice Linder, 
buyer. 

North Carolina, Cerro Gordo 
Hosiery Mills Co.; $10,000; 
knitting machines 

Charlotte. Kuester, Clarence O (will 
build new hosiery mill costing about $50,- 
000.) 

Concord Gy 2. Be 


Street: 


Cerro Gordo 
Hosiery; 30 


Knitting Company; 
$100,000; J. F. Goodman, pres.; A. Jones 
Yorke, vice-pres.; A R Hoover, sec.- 
treas.; Hosiery. (Built new mill.) 

Durham. Bowling-Emory Knitting Co.; 
$50,000; Dr. E, H. Bowling, pres.; J. H. 
Emory, treas. and buyer; J. W. Emory, 
supt.; Hosiery, Half Hose, and Children's 
Hosiery; 160 knitting machines; elec- 
tric. 

Durham. Pilot Hosiery Mill Co.; W. P. 
Clements; $100,000; Hosiery; 40 knitting 
machines, (Built new mill, 130 by 32 
feet.) 

East Durham. Emory Hosiery Mills; J. W 
Emory, pres.; J. H. Emory, vice-pres. and 
mgr.; J. M. Emory, sec.-treas.; Hosiery 
50 knitting machines; electric. 


Fayetteville Fayetteville Hosiery Mills 
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Hosiery; 21 Knitting, 3 sewing machines 
sell direct 

New Jersey, Beverly Beverly Knitting 
Mills; $125,000; Towels, Scrub Cloths, Dish 
and Cleaning Cloths. 

Mount Holly. Keesey, John, Hosiery Co.; 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Seamless 
Hosiery; in Silk Mercerized, Lisle and 
Cotton. 

Newark, Blume, Jacob; 39 South 8th St.; 
Infants’ Wear; 6 knitting, 7 sewing ma- 
chines; sell direct 


Newark. Comfort Knitting Mills, Inc.; 13 
Merchant Place; $15,000; Felix Strobel 
pres.; Rea E. Babson, treas.; Angora, 
Mohair, Camelhair, Win, and Wstd 


Sweaters and Knit Goods; 15 knitting, 9 


sewing mchs.; 3 looms; electric; sell 
direct. 

Pleasantville, Taubel, William F., Inc.; Ho 
siery; (Branch of Riverside, N. J 
(Building new mill.) 

New York, Addison. Addison Knitting 
Mills Co., Inc.; $10,000; Frank G. Phil 


lips, pres.; Wm. A. Cronk, treas.; Hobart 
L. Marion, sec. and mer.; Hosiery; 15 
knitting and 1 sewing machine; steam 


dye; sell direct 

Brooklyn Bond Knitting Mills, Inc.; 103 
Broadway; $3,000; Meyer Shepert, pres 
Albert J Fau, treas.; Myer Malokoff 
Silk Sweaters, Zephyr Sweaters, and 
Women’s Angora Scarfs and Caps; 3 
knitting machines; sell jobbers. 

Brooklyn Fashion Fabric Co.; 114 Berri 
man Street; $4,000; Charles Lange, pres 
G US Bonnard, treas., supt., and 


buyer; Rashel Goods, Sweaters, etc.; 3 
Raschel machines; sell direct. 

Brooklyn, Triangle Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
$5,000; Louis O‘Lena, pres. and supt.; 


Julien Loeb, treas. and buyer; All Kinds 
of Knitted Novelties; 10 knitting and 10 
sewing machines; steam, sell direct; buys 
lls to 30s carded and 40s mercerized 

Castile Perry Knitting Co.; Finishing. 
(Branch of Perry, N. Y.) 


» PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Children’s and Misses’ 
100 knitting machines 
land Neck (N. C.), Cotton Mills.) 

Haw River. Maple Crest Hosiery Mills; 
Hosiery (Branch of Max Lieberman, 
Inc., Burlington, N, C.) 

Henderson, Henderson Hosiery Co.; $100,- 
000; W. B. Waddill, pres. and buyer; 
W. A. Hunt, treas.; J, H. Brodie, vice- 
pres.; Women’s Hosiery and Men's Half 
Hose; 60 knitting machines; electric. 
(Built new mill, 72x35 feet.) 

Hickory, Ranford Knitting Mills; 
000 (authorized); G. E. Ranson, pres.; 
E. L. Shuford, treas.; C. N. Groves, 
supt.; Ladies’ 176-needle and Children's 
Ribbed Wool Hosiery in the Grey 
steam; sell direct. 

High Point. Commonwealth Hosiery Mills 
$125,000; J. Elwood Cox, pres.; A. V 


Ribbed Hosiery 
(Branch of Scot- 


$100 


Briggs, vice-pres.; H A. White, se 
treas.; Hosiery; 100 knitting machines 
electric 

High Point. Royal Hosiery Mills; $100, 


000; G. H. Kearns, pres.; T. A. Kearns 
vice-pres.; J. Ww. Kearns, sec.-treas 
Hostlery 
High Point, 
and finish. 


Slane, W. H.; Hosiery; dye 


Icard Highway Knitting Mills; W. Y 
Frazier; Fine Seamless Hosiery. 

Shelby. Olive Hosiery Mfg. Co.; $100,000 
S. S. Royster, pres, treas, agt. and 


buyer; D. W. Royster, supt.; Ladies’ Hose 
and Men's Half Hose; 100 knitting ma- 
chines; electric (Built new mill, 110 
by 45 feet; will build dyehouse.) 

Shelby Shelby Hosiery Mills Co.; $25,000; 
J. H. Hull, pres.; L. M. Hull, sec., gen. 
mgr. and buyer; Hosiery; 68 knitters; 8 
loopers; 5 sewing machines; electric; sell 
direct and agents 

Taylorsville. Taylorsville Hosiery Mill; J. W 
Watts, pres.; A. E. Watts, treas. and 
buyer; Ladies’ Hosiery; 30 knitting ma- 
chines; 2 sewing machines; sell direct. 

Thomasville Thomasville Hosiery Mills; 





“ ).) 0] 
$ 0: W. Ca } ix 
i iyer Jenr Pe g eas 

Misse H ry is k ting machines; 

elect (Doubling output 
Winston-Salem Hanes, P H Knitting 

Co.; Men's Ribbed Cotton Underwear 

built addition present plant; built new 

No. 2 mill, 6 stories high, 200 by 80 

feet, reinforced concrete 


Ohio, Columbus Nu-Back Fur Co 
ner Town and Center Sts $100,000 
George E Kibler, pres Philir I 
Schneider, treas.; Iowa Smith, ge k 
and buyer; Knit Fur Fabr for Au 
Robes and Coats; 11 Knitting machi 
2 sets cards; electric 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Arcadia K 
Mills; 2224 Market St $5,000 Natha 
Newman, pres.; George Crushlaw, treas 
H. L Schindler sec. ; Knitted Silk 


Sweaters, Neckwear and Mufflers; 16 full 
fashioned knitting machines and 6 
ing machines 


Philadelphia Enrose Knitting Mills; 1427 


Catherine St.; Women’s and Misses’ Rit 
bed Vests and Union Suits; 12 knittir 
and 12 sewing machines sell direct 


buy lés to 36s yarn, 
Philadelphia Evans Silk Hosiery ( 
Howard and Palmer Sts $5,000 Ss 


Hosiery; 24 full fashioned frames 
Philadelphia Falcon Knittir Mills ’ 
Orianna Street; Woolen and Wors i 
Sweater Coats; 6 knitting and ¢ ew 
machines; sell direct 
Philadelphia Hunter Hosiery Co B 


tol St., above Germantown Ave Sea 

less Hosiery and Half Hose 
Philadelphia. Independent Hosiery Millis 

110 West Oxford S8St.; John 


Gledhil 


supt.; Fine Gauge Misses’ Ribbed H 
iery; 8 footers, 12 ribbers 3 loope:s 
steam; finish; sell direct; buy 12s is 
and 22s yarn 

Philadelphia Jersey Knit Wear Cory 


Allegheny Ave. and Mascher S8St.; Jer 
seys 


Philadelphia Kahn, A. H.; 4 So th St.; 





Silk Sweaters and 
ties; sell direct 
Philadelphia. Klock 
Klock, prop., 2427 
needle Cotton and 
for Women; finish 
Philadelphia, Pilot Knitting Mills; H. J. 
Auerbach, prop.; 233 Market St.; Sweater 
Coats for Men, Women and Children; 20 
latch needle knitting machines, 15 sew 
ing machines; electric; a H Wood 
ward, Bourse Bldg Phila., and James 
E. Malone, N. Y.; s. agts.; H. J. Auer 
bach, buyer; buys cotton and worsted 


Knit Goods Novel- 
Knitting Co John 
Mascher Street 220 
Mercerized Hosiery 


Philadelphia. tesolute Knitting Mills; 
257 Diamond Street Infants Hosiery 
Chas. Chipman’s Sons, N. Y.; s. agt 

Philadelphia. Strongwear Hoslery Mfg. Co.; 
Coral and Adams Sts.; $50,000; Fred J 
Siebrecht, pres.; C. W. Wenzing e 
treas.; 84-needle Half Hose 4 latch 
needle knitting machine 8 ribber 8 
loopers; sell direct 

Philadelphia Venango Knitting Mil 
Inc.; 1822 E Venango St Children's 


and Infants’ Hosiery; 
200 Fifth Ave., s. agt. 


Gustav H Schiff, 


Adamstown. Blue Cross Knitting Mills; 
Seamless Cotton Half Hose installed 
finishing dept. and 50 additional knit- 


ting machines 

Bath Kraemer Hosiery Co.; Seamless 
Hosiery: 60 knitters: electric: sell direct. 
(Branch of Nazareth.) 

Bethlehem. West Side Knitting Co.; 12th 


Ave., and Broad St $5,000; Underwear; 
4 spring needle knitting machine « 
heads; electric; J A Killian, 4th Ave 
and 26th St., N. Y., s. agt.; buy 14-1 and 
16-2 yarns 

Boyertown. Liberty Knitting Mill David 


Underwear 


Koch; Ladies’ Ribbed 


Dillsburg. Dillsburg Mfg. Co.; Lloyd L 
Bentz, supt. and buyer; Cotton Half Hose; 
20 knitting machines; electric; 3urd 


Bros., 8 
Hamburg 


agts 


Armada Knitting Mill; Miller & 
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A REAL EXAMPLE OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


The Republic Cotton Mills 


: GREAT FALLS, S. C. 
Mill No. 2 
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Reinforced concrete building with steel sash. 
32,640 Spindles and ¢720 looms for the pro- 
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‘duction of print cloths. Individual Electric 
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Motor Drives, Indirect Lighting 
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Prutzman; Ladies’ Cotton Union Suits; 5 and buyer; Men's Worsted Half Hose; buyer; Thomas Shahnazarian,  treas.: $600,000; E. P. Wood, pres. treas. and 
latch needle knitting and 8 sewing ma- 12 knitting machines; dye; steam and Crepe, Poplin, Satin. Messaline, and Taf- buyer; J. J. Stadler, supt.; Bleaching Tu- 
chines; finish; L. M. Miller, buyer; buys e.ecuric; setl direct feta; 28 looms; electric; sell direct. bular Cotton Knit Goods; steam and elec- 
30s to 40s C.P. Virginia. Bristo! Davis Hosiery Mills; (Built new plant.) tric 

Hazleton, Gerhardt Mfg. Co.; $5,000; Hosiery. (Built new mill 3 stories hige, West Hoboken. Migel, J. A.: 711 Sip St; Connecticut, East Berlin. American Fiber 
Underwear. 130 by 30 feet, brick and concre.e) Chas. F. Taubert, supt. and buyer; Dress Co.; $450,000; J. P. Gillett, pres ‘ie 
enhartsville. Miller, S. S.; Men's Half (Branch of Chattanooga, Tenn.) Silks, Linings and Tie Silk: 120 looms; Sampson, treas.; Clean and Bleach Cot- 
Hose; 100 knitting machines, all buying Norfolk. Ashley Hosiery Co.; Ladies’ Silk electric; sell direct. (Branch at Astoria, ton and other Vegetable Fibers; sell direct 
done at main plant, 118 Twenty-third Hosiery; 24 Knitting machines and 4 N. Y.) New Milford Robertson Bleachery & Dye 
St., Reading. sewing machines (Branch of Hacketis West New York Levy & Fuchs, Inc.: $2,- Works; £700,000; Charles N. Robertson. 
incoln. Mohn Bros.; Men's 144-needle Half town, N. J.) 500; I. Fuchs, pres.; Charles M. Levy, pres. ; William H. Robertson treas 
Hose; 48 knitting machines; electric; Norfolk Norfolk Hosiery & Underwear treas.; Swiss Embroideries, Laces, Dress Charles N. Robertson, Jr., agt., supt. and 
(Main plant at Adamstown, where al! Mills; $100,000; Jos. B. Hecht, pres; C. Trimmings; electric; sell direct buyer; Bleach and Finish Cotton, Linen 
buying is done.) J. Dey, vice-pres.; Morton Hecht, sec.- West New York. Strubberg Silk Co.: 509 Silk and Worsteds; water and. electric 
‘arysville. Unrivalled Hosiery Mill; Lin- treas.; Hosiery and Underwear. 30th St.; Ed. Strubberg, buyer; Georgette (Built new 3-story main mill, brick con- 
coln St.; Seamless Half Hose; 30 knitters, Pulaski. Paul Knitting Mills; $50,000 Crepe; 26 looms: electric: sell direct and struction, with capacity of 60,000,000 
6 ribbers, 6 loopers. (Branch of Williams- Myer L. Victorius, pres.; <A. V. Vic- commission. (Will add 36 more looms.) yards annually) 
town.) torious, treas.; Allen Eskridge vice- New York, Albany. Clark Textile Co.; Wo- Thompson Elliott, Dexter Dyeing Shod- 
fount Royal. Dover Hosiery Mills; Half pres.; Hosiery; 100 knitting machines men’s Woven Tip Silk Gloves (Branch dy, Rags and Yarn 
Hose; 6 loopers, 6 knitting machines. (Built new brick 1-story mill, 152 by of Saratoga Springs.) Florida, Titusville, Palmetto Products Com- 
(Branch of Dover.) 40 feet.) Albany. Schwartz, A. M. Silk Corp.; $10,- pany; Fiber Rugs and Matting built 
ew Castle. Snider, Daniel M.; Hosiery. Washington, Spokane Spokane Knitting 000; Silks, Notions, Gloves, ete large new mill and installing ma 
ew Cumberland, Belgrade Knitting Mills; Mills; Sweater Coats; will build 4-story Bath. Hartley Silk Co., Inc.; Broad Silks. chinery. (Operates branch at Jackson- 
Toseph B. Smarr, supt.; David Smarr, brick mill and will add new machinery: (Built new mill, 160 by 80 feet.) (Branch ville.) 
buyer; Knit Underwear, Vests, Union work to be started in January. of Towanda, Pa.) Georgia, Cedartown, Noble-Beveridge Mf 
Suits for Women; 10 knitting and 10 sew- Wisconsin, Port Washington Holeproof Depew. Andover Silk Co.; Broad Silks Co.; $100,000; Bleaching, Dyeing, Water- 
ng machines; electric; sell direct, 94 Hosiery Co.; Franklin Street; Hosiery (Branch of Andover.) (Built new 1-story proofing and Finishing Cotto: Cloth 
Leonard St., N. Y. (Branch of Milwaukee.) mill; 150 by 200 feet.) (Bought old mill property and enlarged 
rristown. Stroud, Engles & Denny; Waupun Paramount Knitting Co Seam- Gloversville. Dennie Silk Mills; Fancy Nets added new machinery.) 

Main St.; Ladies’ Cotton Seamless Hose; less Hosiery; built new 3-story mill, 50 ind Glove Fabrics; 140 spindles, 4 looms: Indiana, Indianapolis. Indianapolis Cordage 
0 knitting, 1 welter and 4 loopers; elec- by 120 feet electric (Built new mill, 2 stories high, Co.; 1959 S. Meridian St.; $500,000; S. T 
tric and steam. Sheboygan. Black Cat Textile Co.; suc- 10 by 60 feet.) Murdock, pres.; A. E. Scheithe, treas and 
rth Wales. Sutro, BE. & Son Co.; Women’s ceeded Chicago-Kenosha Hos. Ca: Johnstown Grewen Fabric Co., Inc.; $15,- buyer; P. H. Mahlor, supt.; Binder Twine 
and Misses’ Cotton and Silk Seamless Ho- building new mill, 50. by 160 feet, : 000; Elmer Little, pres.; John A. Grewen, and Rope; 260 spindles; electric ell di 
iery; 150 knitting machines. (Branch of stories and basement, concrete, at She treas. and buyer; George Holmes, supt.; rect 

Philadelphia. ) boygan. (Branch of Kenosha.) Silk Fabrics for Garments and Fine Grade Michigan, Saginaw Nitro Products C¢ 

eading. Cedar Hosiery Co.; 141 Cedar Canada, Ontario, Guelph. Paul, J A Glove Cloth; dye; electric; sell direct $100,000; H. H. Behse, pres. and buyer 
St.; George J. Schaut, supt. and buyer; Wyndham Street; Men's Worsted Hos- Middletown. Chant, William B. & Son, Inc.; W. B. Beeson, treas.; W. O. Mitscherling 
Half Hose; 12 knitters, 2 ribbers, 1 iery 7 Spring St.; Silk and Fabric Gloves. supt.; Artificial Silk Yarns ell direct 
winder and 1 looper; electric; sell direct. Hamilton Eaton, T. Co.; Gore & John (Branch of Port Jervis.) (Built new mill.) 

eading. Franklin Underwear Co., Ine.; Sts.; Ribbed and Balbriggan Underwear, North Carolina, Kinston Kinston Spinning Mississippi, Columbus Kennedy, J. D.: 5th 
Second Ave., and Franklin St.; B. Sher, Hosiery and Sweaters (Branch of To- Co.; T. W. Thurston, supt.; Commission Ave. and 15th St.; Bleached Linter 
pres.; A. Werner, vice-pres. and treas.; ronto, Ont.) Silk Throwing Fiber 
H. H. Reed, sec. and mgr.; Ladies’ Fancy Hamilton. Mercury Mills, Ltd.; Hosier) Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Stewart, W. G.; Gulfport. Skinner Waterproofing Co.: $500 
Ribbed Underwear; 6 knitting and 10 sew- and Underwear; built new mill. 191 by 1543 Ruan St.; Art. Silk Chenille; 4 nar- 000; W. A. Skinner and M. R. Bruckner; 
ng machines; R. S. Lilienthal, N. Y., s 91 feet, 3 stories and basement; also new row looms, 4 cutters; steam; sell direct; Waterprooting Fabrics (Built new brick 
agt. dyehouse and picker house, an@ new buy art. silk noils mill.) 

Reading. Iris Hosiery Co.; $20,000; Hosiery, boiler house. Vhiladelphia. Van Straaten & Havey; 1815 Tupelo Tupelo Fiber Co $50,000 A Cc 
Underwear and Knit Goods. Toronto. Cornell Knitting Co.; E. S Cor Bristol St.; Thrown Silk for Knitting Beane, pres. and treas W. S. R. Beane 

Reading. Mackey Knitting Co., 238 Walnut nell; Fancy Knit Goods Trade; 5,000 spindles vice-pres; Bleaching Cotton Linters for Ni 
St.; Women’s Knit Underwear; 6 knitters Quebec, Montreal. Racine Alphonse, Ltd Allentown Nathanson, A. Co.; 314 No trating Purposes 
ind 7 sewing machines; Stone & Warren, 470 Beaubien Street; $1,500,000; Al- Church St.; Georgette Crepes; 6 looms; New Jersey, Jersey City Turner-Zwald 
N. Y., 8. agts. phonse Racine, pres.; J. L. A. Racine electric. Silk Dyeing Co., Inc.; 330 West Side Ave 

Reading. Royal Underwear Co.; Seventh sec.; Hosiery; 32 knitting and 1 sewing Ashland. Mt. Carmel Silk Mfg. Co.; Broad William Waterhouse, pres.; Robert H 

= and Walnut Sts.; $10,000; Henry J. machine; D. R, Campbell, buyer. (Goods Silks; 150 looms (Built new mill, 5 Zwald, treas.; Charles Zwald, supt.; Piece 
= Deiner, pres.; S. C. Hottenstein, vice made for own store.) stories and basement, brick and _ steel.) Dyeing and Finishing; electr 
pres.; Irvin Diener, treas.; H, C. Guigrich, St Catherines Monarch Knitting Co (Branch of Mt. Carmel, Pa.) Paterson Alliance Silk Fin ng cc 
== sec.-mgr.; High Grade Women’s Union Ltd.; Children’s Cotton, Mere., Silk and lsanbridge Kayser Julius & Co Silk $125,000; Finishing Silk (Built new 
Suits, Cashmere Hosiery; 100 knitting ma Gloves; 30 machines. (Branch of Brook- mill.) 

Reading. Warner Underwear Co.; 124 chines. (Branch of Dunnville, Ont.) lyn, N. Y.) Paterson Bertrand Silk Dyeing \ 
Maple St.; H. H. Spayd, pres.; H. F Catasauqua. General Silk Corp.; John Pas- Marshall St.: $25,000: Charl Battvand 
Warner, treas., agt. and buyer; Ernest quariello; $10,000; Broad Silks; 36 looms; res, and treas.; T. W. MeGuirs vice 
Annable, supt.; Women’s and_ Children’s NEW SILK MILLS electric; Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, N. Y., pean; Silk Dyeing Par 
Underwear; 19 knitting, 41 sewing ma- Connecticut, Rockville Martin's, E 1 s. agts Paterson DeGrado, C., Silk Dycing ¢ 
chines; electric; sell direct. Sons; Braided Silk Fish Lines. (Built new Christiana. Storb, Snader & Co., Inc.; $125,000; 59 Rye St.; Silk Dyeing (Built 
maqua. Victor Knitting Mills, Inc.; $35,- mill to replace mill destroyed by fire Broad Silks; 120 looms. (Built new mill, new 4-story brick mill, 146 by 60 feet.) 
00; Harry BE, Carter, pres.; Benj. Seltzer, Massachusetts, New Bedford Klo‘s 90 by 200 feet, steel and brick, costing Paterson Star Silk Dyeing Co.: Wood & 
treas.; C. L. Walters, agt. supt. and Throwing Co.; Silk Throwing. (Branch $50,000.) (Branch of New Holland, Pa.) E. 7th Sts.; $100,000; Henry Nazzaro 
buyer; Hosiery; 150 knitting machines. of Carbondale, Pa.) Easton Crown Silk Mfg. Co.; Silk Gloves pres. and supt.; Anthony Pepper, treas., 
Built new mill.) Fall River. Irving Silk Co.; 108 Hartwell (Branch of Bangor.) agt. and buyer; Piece Dyeing n 

Womelsdorf. Vogue Knitting Co.; $50,000; St.; Samuel Abrash, Pres.; Silk Weay Lansdale. Haytock-Cronemeyer Co.; Broad Paterson. Victory Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Cc, E. Smith, pres.; J. V. R. Leinbach, ing; electric. (Branch of Paterson.) Silks; 140 looms; steam. (Branch of Co.; built new brick dyehouse, finishing 
treas.; R. P. Brown, supt.; Women's and New Jersey, Camden. tooba Textile Co Easton, Pa.) dept. and office building nstalled new 
Children’s aoe Underwear; ae eee $20,000; Embroideries, Silks and other Lebanon, Aleo Silk Co.; Silk Goods; 54 machinery. 

(Built new bric and stone mill, 0 by Textile Fabrics. looms: Wooley & Lederer, s. agts. (Branch _ wo a ea q ies 
120 feet.) (Branch of Reading (Pa.) Carlstadt Madison Winding & Warping of Paterson, N. J.) oe ee ees he Ww ieee Ny 
Underwear Co.) Co., Inec.; Commission Winding; 1,000 Mifflinburg Miffiinburg Spinning Mill: F $10. 000: He . CG 7 ae ee Py oe vA 
= York. Klaiber, L. C. & Co.; Leggins, Hoods, spindles; electric (Branch of Paterson, Q. Hartman; Commission Silk Throwing; Goodms eae 2 are a th See ees 
‘aps, Shawls, Sweaters; moved to larger Nm J.) built new mill. (Branch of Danville, Pa.) mare oe ee Wilt ee 'P ne 
juarters at 727 So. Beaver St. North Bergen Berg Embroidery Works Muncy. Muncy Silk Co.; $20,000; Wm. F a a = 7 a. ; ape. ge ‘ 

Khode Island, Providence. MHigrade Knit- $20,000; John Berg, pres. supt. and Gunter, pres, and supt.; Evan G, Watkins, wis on ts od = eal i = t = =e ss —s 

‘ting Mills; 195 Eddy St.; William F. buyer; Bertha Cohen, treas.; Embroid- treas.; Tram and Organizine Silks; 3,000 Waterter ‘ea Wone cakitl NM fe sie 
= Worrall, treas.; A. W. Worrall, gen. mer. erles; 5 embroidery looms; sell direct. spindles; electric. (Built new mill.) we 1 * notte - Tern. B Saas a 
: and buyer; Chas. Moody, supt.; 220- passaic. Gerli, Paul; Broad Silks; 60 Nazareth. Sterling Silk Glove Co.; Silk a CC UC 
needle Merc. Seamless Half Hose; 9 \coms Gloves: 106 sewing machines. (Branch of roy, } a 
atch needle knitting machines, 2 ribbers, Paterson. Alka Silk Co.; 276 Clay St.; Bangor, Pa.) North Carolina, Salisbury Yadkin Bleach 


loopers; finish; steam; A. G. Campbell, Silks 




































Perkasie Northampton Silk Co.; Broad ing Co.; D. P. Campbell, pres.; T. C. Love 
66 Broadway, N. Y., s. agt.; buy 36-2, Paterson Apex Warping & Winding (Co Silks; 30 looms. (Branch of Easton.) Gastonia, M. L. Judson, vice-pres.; N. B 
0-2, 70-2, 70-1, 57 Albion Ave.; Hugh Watson, sup Shamokin. Eagle, J. H. & C. K., Inc.; Taf McCanless, sec.-treas.; Mercerize and 
i Woonsocket. Maloney, Daniel; Ballou St. Warping, Winding and Copping; 600 fetas and Linings; built new 6-story mill, Bleach Cotton Products; water and ele¢ 
South Carolina, Conway. Scarborough, spindles; electric steel and concrete tric (Built new brick mill 19 by 140 
= Charles R.; Knit Goods. 5 Paterson, Bearson. Samuel, Silk Mills: Scranton Kimble-Emmerich Silk Mills, feet.) 
Spartanburg. Star Hosiery Mills; H. W Com. Peau de Cygne, Crepe de Chines Inc.; H. W, Kimble, pres.; Arthur Em- Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Atlantic <A 
Kirby, pres, and treas.; John C. Lloyd, ete.; 40 looms; sell direct. merich, vice-pres.; V. A. Decker, sec.- bestos Co.; Butler St.; Asbestos Textile: 
ec,; Jas. W. Boland, supt.; Hosiery; Paterson Buyer Bros. & Stein: 191 S treas.; Silk Throwing; 35,000 spindles, Philadelphia. Braiswell, R Second anda 
120 knitting machines; 20 loopers; John First St Lakeview; Broad Silks 16 Turbotville. Turbot Spinning Mill Co.; F. Diamond Sts.; Hair Cloth; & loom 
M. Given, N, Y., s. agts. (Built new looms. ; ; ; Q Hartman; Commission Silk Throwing Philadelphia Franco-Amer 
_ mill, 120 by 50 feet.) - Paterson Comstock Silk Co.; Alfred Bent- (Branch of Danville.) Mascher & York St Printing 
rennessee, Chattanooga. Signal Knitting ley, supt.; Broad Silks: 24 looms; Daly West Pittston. Dutton, Wm.; Silk Throw- Silks and Other Textile Fabrics; 
Mills; $150,000; H. M. Evans, pres.; Blair & Comstock and I. S. Wolf & Co., s. agts ster; 207 Exeter St.; Quilling; 1,000 spin- Philadelphia Newey-Freeman Silk Dy) 
Finley, vice-pres.; W. A. Jones, Sec-(reas. ; Paterson Hochman, M Railroad Ave dies. (Branch of Duryea, Pa.) Co.; 443 Wister St., Germantown; 
Wm. Murphy, supt.; Knit Underwear; 58 een Mis 40 Seon. Wilkes-Barre. Duplan Silk Co.; Piece Dyed Dyeing 
knitting and 120 sewing machines; Con- paterson. Irving Slik Co.; 30¢ Van Hov- Silks and Silk Mixed Goods; built new Philadelphia. Philadelphia Dyeing & Finish- 
lit & Arnold, s. agts. (Built ee ager ten St.; $50,000; Samuel Abrash, pres mill, 160 by 200 feet, 1-story and base- ing Co.; Frankford & Van Dyke Sts 
mill, 260 by 60 feet, and a 126 by 60 Israel Kravitz, treas.; Broad silks; 108 ment; also power plant, 40 by 80 feet Frankford; $100,000; Win. J. Gibt Jr 
= foot building, of brick.) ; . looms; Carl Lang & Hoffman N Y (Branch of Hazleton.) pres. and supt.; Franz Merz ce-pres 
E Clinton, Magnet Knitting Mills; Seamless a agts ; ; P Williamsport Eureka Braid Mfg. Co.; A. W. Hardwick, sec.-trea and buyer 
Half Hose; increased capital stock to Paterson. Kaplan Silk Co Inc Hall Braids (Built new mill, to replace mill Dyeing and Finishing Dri] Ducks, Sheet 
$200,000; built new mill, 300 by 76 feet, Mill: $25,000; Simon Baker. pres. : Harry destroyed by fire.) ings, Jeans, etc 
stories and basement; installed some ECibacr ness Sane Taker ack and Willlamsport. Keystone Silk Mills; $50,000; Philadelphia Textile Embossing Works; 
new machinery. ; , . supt.; Crepe de Chines: 600 spindles, 1006 V. L. Lippert, pres.; C. H. Drinkwater, 214 W. Dauphin St.: Embossing and Fin 
ellico. Diamond Hosiery Mills; $50,000; looms steam: sell direct . treas., agt., supt., and buyer; Broad Silks; ishing Fancy Velvet Plushe Imitation 
G. T, Whitlock; Hosiery; built new 2- Dataraow > ert Silk Co... taé.: Bamford 100 looms; electric; Kreusler & Simpson, Pelts, Furs and Upholstery Effect 
story mill, 100 by 50 feet, also new en- “Mill: $30 000 " Soaents Lewis reais “Sid N. ¥., s. agts (Built new mill, 160 by Norristown Rothe Dyeir ‘ Ma 
oe and dye_ room : ’ ney "Lewis treas and buyer: John War 70 feet, installed new machinery.) Swede Sts.; $10,000 Pau Rott 
Snene Sane Senemee: ity. Sees ee burton supt Georgette Crepes: 70 bo Williamsport Williamsport Silk Co.; $30 megr., and buyer; Benja: | 
$50,000; Ben A. Morton, pres.; J, P. lanes “atasion:: Gell aivent ks 000; Harry H. Blair, pres.; Harry T. Al treas.; Dyeing and Bleaching K 
= Roddy, vice-pres.; T. F. Dooley, sec.- seaman : iionermde Sik Mille tnc 548 lee, treas. and buyer; Oscar M. Graff, supt, Hosiery and Yarns; steu 
= treas.; Women's Hosiery. (Building new . ‘18th St a a Scheff ” ‘i ant supt.; Broad Silks; 200 spindles; 40 looms; (Capacity, 4,500 to 5,000 
ill, 2 structures, 147x50, and 122x62 treas.: Peau de Cy gne, Taffetas, Satins electric; sell direct Rhode Island Pawtucket ell Co.; 
eet, 1-story high; will install about 150 elec? €0 looms: set. direct St ettire Khode Island, Pawtucket Rhode Island William Halliwell pre ah BE Geode 
knitting machines.) ! ; 32 EB. 20th — od ; rextile Co.; Cotton and Silk Braids; built frey, ‘supt.; Dye * Bleach dt WMeccastae 
Kingston. Rockwood Mills; Children’s oterson. Milistein, A.; Albion Mill, Broad new mill, 116 by 60 feet, 1-story high, Cotton Yarns in Warps and Skeins. (Re- 
a “eee nee (Branch of Rock Silks; 20 looms a... a mE ne oe modeled old buildings and made extensive 
Knoxville. Tennesse Mills; $100,000; L. D ae sory leer ia aaacee eee Main St.; Throwing, Warping and Winding (Branch aule oeneane = aneee Pt mi —t for a 
l'yson, pres.; C. M. Tyson, vice-pres. ; eux Quality Silk Co Bell Mills of Passaic, N. J. (Building new 2-story awtueket. Woodlawn Finishing Co.: $100,- 
3. W. Duggan, sec.-tres th Men's Union Broad Silks; 10 looms mill.) " - . 000; Harrison B. Huntoon; Bleach, Dye 
Sults; 30 knitting machines; steam. Setarendin Tam +h Ribbon Mills, 276 Pas Johnson City. Leon-Ferenbach Silk Co.; and Weave Cotton and Silk 
Oneida Oneida Mills; $25,000; TT. A. : : I pe ee aoe oe Silk Throwing; built new mill, 2 stories : 


Wright, pres.; Polk ‘Tarwater, vice- saic St.; George Hilair, supt.; Ribbons 


6 73 Westerly Westerly Dye Work $100,000 
r 5 ee anc ame J ) : . 
9 looms. high, 50 by 200 feet. (Branch of Wilke ' 











: . Charles A. Root, Louis B mann, and 
come J. A, am sae “oe Paterson. Urdhang & Hammer Silk Co.; , Barre, Pa.) : 3 f a Robert N. Smith; Dye : ish Cotton 
pa aaa Pca ty ree skagen Ashley Mill; $25,000; Hat Bands; 7 looms: Virginia, Alexandria. Klots Throwing Co.; and Worsted Yarns, Fabrics and Other 
a aka as Gaant oS gon Rat electric. Commission Silk Throwing. (Built new Goods 
sel irect. u new br mill, : , atl - “ ie a ; F , = 
by 60 feet.) ne a nS reve — _ 57 . a: 2 ma : roma ne es smn Tennessee, Memphis. Mississippi Hull Fiber 
br " Sitgreaves St.; 25,000; Robert E. Tirrell, toanoke, scose § 0., CaEC ‘ . Co.; $50,000; Joseph Newburger, pres.: J. 

Texas, Wichita Falls. ne ee ee pres, agt., and supt.; William G. Ingham (Built large new 5-story mill and other H. MeNeil, sec., treas.; Hull Linters 
Mill Co.; $10,000; J. A. Avis, pres Ed : ‘ anch of Marc Hook, Pa.) d . , & > ull Lin 4 
Truweek, sec ; tr aa. F. E Squires F wen. treas.; Commission Silk Throwing; 1,600 buildings. Branch o arcus Hook, Pa, 

a .-treas.; F. E. § Ss, gen. 


Texas, Dallas. Trinity Products €o.; $75,- 
spindles; electric 


Phillipsburg. Wallace, J. P.; Broad Silks; MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS 000; Bleached Fiber and Other Fiber Prod- 





mgr.; Hosiery. 





Vermont, Bennington. Bottum & Torrance 20 looms. ucts, 
i ©o.; $200,000; H, L. Bottum, pres.; C. Summit. Union Silk Co.; 506 Morris Ave.; California, Los Angeles. White Star Laun- Utah, Salt Lake City. Utah Bag Co.; 1722 
i= l. Gardner, treas.; H. L. Felds, supt. $14,000; Jacob G. Shahnazarian, pres. and dry & Supply Co.; 868 Traction Ave.; Kearne Bldg.; $250,000; C. W. Nibley, 
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Office Building of Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad, Nashville, Tenn. 


The owners are protected by the Barrett 20-Year Guaranty Bond. 


Why We Can Afford 


=} To Give a 20-Year Guaranty 


ee ae MM: AN Y people have asked: “ How can you afford to 


a 20-Year Guaranty on thousands of roofs 
all over réke cunt laid by hundreds of different local 
roofers: 


Well, the answer is simple. 


st, We know the materials are 
manufacture them. 


right because we 


Second, The Barrett Specification, while it may 
seem complex to a layman, is straight-forward, 
plain-sailing to experienced roofers. 


Third, Under the guarantee plan the roof must be 
constructed under our supervision and receive our 
©. Kx. both as to materials and workmanship. 


We further know from 50 years’ experience that 
a Barrett Specification Roof, properly laid, will 


last a good deal longer than twenty years without 
maintenance or repairs. 

\ Barrett Specification Roof is constructed of 
five plies of Specification Felt, with a liberal quan 
tity of Specification Pitch (the greatest water 


proofing material known) between each layer. 


py of The 


1, with ro 


No other type of roofing approaches a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof in the amount of protective waterproofing ma- 
terial used in its construction. 


The weight of this waterproofing is not less than 235 lbs. 
to 100 sq. ft. compared with 75 to 125 lbs., at most, in 
other types of roofs. 


And on top of all this waterproofing material is laid a 
wearing surface of gravel, slag, tile or vitrified brick. 


That's why it lasts. 


That ts why we 
it for 20 years. 


can safely guarantee 


The 20-Year Guaranty is now given on all Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs of 50 squares and over in all towns in the 
United States and Canada with a population of 25,000 and 
over, and in smaller places where our Inspection Service 
is available. Our only requirements are that The Barrett 
Specification dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed 
and that the roofing contractor shall be approved by us. 


We believe the broadness of the proposition is without 


parallel, not only in roofing, but in the whole building 
industry 


fing diagrams, sent free on request 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 


New York Philadelphia 
Detroit Birmingham 
THE PATERSON Mere. Co., Limited: 


Chicago Boston St 
Minneapolis 


Montreal 


Kansas City 


Toronto 


Nashville Salt Lake City 
Winnipeg 


Cincinnati 
Seattle 
John, N. B 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Peoria 


Vancouver St Halifax, N. 8. 


Sydney, N 
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Wisconsin, Brandon. 
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pres.; W. S. McCormick, treas.; J. F. 
Nibley, agt.; Cotton and Jute Bags; elec- 
tric; sell direct, 

Wisconsin Hemp Co.; 
$35,000; C. H. Jenkins, Chicago, pres., 
treas,, buyer; John Hubler, gen. mgr.; 
High Grade Wisconsin Hemp _ Fiber; 
team; sell direct; main office, 350 Rail- 


I mipe yrtant 
COTTON 


Alabama, Huntsville. Huntsville Cotton 
Mills; S. S. Fletcher & Co., props.; 10s to 
fs Warps and Skeins, single and ply. 
Taken over by new management and 
tarted up.) 

Mobile. Barker Cotton Mill Co.; Sheetings, 
te. (Purchased by Geo. G. Barker and 
now operated under name of Barker Cot 
yn Mills.) 

Prattsville. Clark-Pratt Cotton Mills Co.; 
$100,000; J. A. A. W. Clark, pres.; C. E 
fhomas, vice-pres.; J. C. F. Clark, treas., 
gt., buyer; J. W. Pierson, supt.; Osna- 
burg’s, Sheetings, Ducks and Drills; 11,- 
00 spindles; 290 looms; steam and 
water; Putnam-Hooker Co. s agts 
(Took over plant of Prattville Cotton Mills 
Co.) 

Selma. Raybell Mfg. Co.; $60,000; W. ‘. 
Bell, pres.; W. B. Craig, vice-pres.; F 
H. Elmore, sec.-treas.; Osnaburg Cloth, 
Waterproofed, Printed and Converted 
into Bags. (Took over Valley Creek Mfg. 
Co.) 

Connecticut, Eagleville. Eagleville Com- 
pany; $50,000; A. Livingston Kelley, pres 
and buyer; T. I. H. Powel, treas.; IT. Mil- 
ton Ross, supt.; Twills and Sateens; 5,000 
mule and 5,000 ring spindles; 172 looms; 
steam and water; sell direct. (Took over 
and started up the plant of the old Eagle 


Mills.) ‘ 
Killingly. Goodyear Cotton Mills, Ine.; $5 


eh” 
er gher 
ae 


SILK MILL FOR J. H. & C. K 


000,000: Tire Fabric Yarns; 70,000 spin 
dies; 100 looms. (Took over Killingly 
Mfg. Co.) (Dept. of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio.) 

New Hartford. Draycott Mills; taken over 
by the International Cotton Mills Com- 
pany. 

Georgia, Albany. Flint River Cotton Mills 
$250,000; F. F. Putney, pres.; W. A. Bier- 
man, treas.; J. K. Pray, agt. and buyer; 
W. H. McDaniel, supt.; Fine Sheetings; 
11,000 ring spindles; 300 looms (Took 
over Albany Cotton Mills, and building 
new mill, 130 by 106 feet, of brick, to 
cost $26,000. Will install new machinery 
to cost about $140,000.) 

Lavonia. Lavonia Cotton Mfg. Co.; $100.- 
000: B. T. Adams, pres.; X. Y. McCann, 
vice-pres. ; Ww c. Mason, sec.-treas.; 
Yarns: 5,000 spindles; steam (Succeeds 
Lavonia Cotton Mills.) 

Scottdale. Georgia Cordage Mills; Twine and 
Cordage; name changed to Georgia Duck 
& Cordage Co. 

Senoia Senoia Duck Mills; Cotton Ducks; 
started up by new interests 
Illinois, New Albany. Bowman, D. F. Com- 
pany; $15,000; Waste, Custom Picking, 
Carding and Garneting; 6 garnetts, 2 

kers (Took over business of D. F. 
wman.) 

Maine, Lewiston, Avon Mrf Co.; Bed 
reads, Turkish Towels, etc.; name 
anged to Avon Mills Company; capital 
ck increased to $1,500,000; increased 
uipment. 

Massachusetts, Boston. Noone, C. H. Com- 
ny; Light Duck and Specialties in Wide 
tton Joods: (purchased by A. Ww. 

Noone, and continued in operation with- 
out change). 


Chicopee Falls. Chicopee Mfg. Co.; Cotton 
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way Exchange Bldg., Chicago. (Built new 
mill) 

Canada, Ontario, Berlin. Doon Twines, Ltd.; 
Twines and Cordage; built new mill here. 

Quebec, Maisonneuve. Kay Dyeing Co., Reg- 
istered; F. Kay; Dyeing and Bleaching 
Cotton and Wool Yarns, Artificial Silks, 
Straw Braids, etc. 


Changes 


Flannels, Sheetings, Shirtings, Duck; con 
trolled by Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Concord Junction. Moore & Burgess Web- 


bing Co.; Non-Elastic Webdbings. Moved 
here from So. Acton. 
Easthampton. Glendale Elastic Fabrics 


Co.; extile Elastic Goods; purchased by 
G. M. Seide). 


Lawrence Katama Mills; $500,000; Hen 
dricks H. Whitman, pres.; Walter C. Bal- 
lard, treas. and clerk; Tire Duck; (built 
new 2-story mill, 600 by 100 feet.) (Suc- 
ceeded Shawsheen Company.) 

Newburyport. American Tire Fabric Co.; 
J. D. Armitage, pres.; Robt. Donaldson, 
treas.; Manning Emery, agt. and gen 
mer.; J. J. Barrett, supt.; Tire Fabrics 
22,000 spindles; steam and electric; C. S. 
Grey, buyer; Taylor, Armitage & Co., Inc., 
N. Y., s. agts. (Took over plant of 
American ‘Textilose Co.) (Built new 
mill, brick construction, 186 feet long.) 

North Abington. Victory Webbing Co.; 
Narrow Fabric of all Kinds; Leased by 
Rockland Webbing Co., Rockland, Mass 

Taunton. Taunton Cotton Mills Co.; $500,- 
000; August C. Nelke, pres.; James E. Car- 
roll, 60 State St., Boston, treas. and clerk; 
Tire Yarns. (Owned by Connecticut Mills 
Co., who purchased Nemasket Mills of N 
E, Cotton Yarn Co. Will not be operated 
by new concern until some time in Janu 
ary.) 

Walpole Woven 


Standard Fabric Ca.'3 


wiry oe 4 
| aps Pie ie 
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Brake and Clutch Linings, Friction and 
Insulating Tapes, etc.; increased capital to 
$1,225,000. (Sold Framingham plant and 
moved business to Walpole.) 

Mississippi, Magnolia. Magnolia Cotton Mill 
Co.; $30,000; L. L. Lampton, pres.; T. B 
Lampton, treas.; S. L. Adler, supt.; H. C. 
Moore, buyer; Gray Goods (Succeeded 
Magnolia Cotton Mill, Inc.) 

McComb. McComb Mills; Walter H. Carter, 
pres.; Yarns. (Took over and started up 
old Delta Cotton Mills.) 

North Carolina, Brookford. Brookford Mills, 
Inc.; Convertibles; taken over by Brook- 
ford Mills Mfg. Company; made some im- 
provements. 

Cedar Falls Sapona Cotton Mills; $37,500; 
D. B. McCrary, W. J. Armfield, and T. H. 
Redding, owners; Osnaburgs; 4,800 spin- 
dles, 96 looms; steam and water; D. B 
McCrary, buyer. (Took over plant of 
Cedar Falls Mfg. Company.) 

Durham Duke Yarn Mills; Cotton Hostery 
and Underwear Yarns (Took over mill 
buildings of Commonwealth Cotton Mills 
Co.) 

Fayetteville. Aspen Cotton Mills Co.; $130,- 
000; Miles P. Hoffman, pres.; W. E. Kind- 
less, vice-pres.; Arthur J. Fleming, Phila- 
delphia, treas.; Yarns; 11,000 spindles; 
electric; sell direct at 418 M. & M. Bidg., 
Philadelphia (Took over Holt-Morgan 
Mills.) 

Gastonia. Holland Mfg. Co.; name changed 
to Piedmont Spinning Co. 

Haw River Holt Granite Mfg. Co. (Taken 
over by Jas. M. Williamson Co., Burling- 
ton, N. C.; reorganized and started up.) 

Hope Mills. Rockfish Mills, Inc.; $400,000; 
S. L. Arrington, pres.; D. J. Rose, vice 
pres.; R L. Huffins, sec.-treas.; R. J 
Campbell, supt.; Madras, Cheviots; Dress 
Goods, Denims. (Took over plant of Hope 
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Mills Mfg. Co.) Built No, 2 Mill for 
spinning yarns.) 

Patterson. Gwyn-Harper Mfg. Co.; sold to 
W. J. Lenoir 

Tarboro, Hart Cotton Mills; $250,000; Wil- 
liam A. Hart, pres.; D. M. Hart, treas 
and buyer; John L. Davidson, supt.; Cloth 
and Yarn; 16,000 ring spindles, 200 looms, 
(Purchased plant of old Tarboro Cotton 
Factory.) 

Taylorsville Liledoun Mfg ca; J. A. 
Miller, Jr., pres. and gen mer.; T. Ef. 
Miller, sec.-treas.; Double Carded Cones. 
(Succeeded Watts Mfg. Co.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Abeeco Mills; 
Artificial Spun Silk Yarn and Novelty 
Yarns; moved here from Chester, Pa., 
and changed name to Stewart Spinning 
Co 

Philadelphia. Hughes Thread Mfg. Co.; 
Orthodox and Horrock Sts, Frankford; 
Henry H. Hughes, pres.; George W 
Hughes, treas. and gen. megr.; C. B. Til- 
ton, sec.; Polished and Soft Threads, also 
dyeing. (Took over Hughes Mfg, Co.) 

Rhode Island, Providence. Ballou Yarn 
Co.; Shoe Threads, etc.; name changed to 
Ballou Thread Co 

Warren, Mt, Hope 
Smith, supt.; Tire Yarn 
ler Mills.) 

South Carolina, Camden Wateree Mill; 
Converters’ Goods (Took over Pine 
Creek Mill of Hampton Cotton Mills Co.) 

Chester Baldwin Cotton Mills; $500,000 
Cotton Cloth. (Took over Wylie Mills of 
Hampton Cotton Mills Co.) 

Columbia Hampton Cotton Mills Co 
Print Cloths, Sheetings, Fancy Dobby 
Weaves; Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
took over the four local mills and will 
operate them as Hampton Dept. of Pa- 
cific Mills 

Edgefield Addison Mills; 
L. Scott, pres.; Henry C 
treas.; A. R. Dickinson, gen 
M. Manning. buyer; = A 
supt Wide Print Cloths 


Spinning Co.; John 
(Took over Cut- 


$175,000; Albert 
Everett, Jr, 
wer VY. 
Hightower, 
(Took over 





EAGLE AT SHAMOKIN, PA 


Beaver Dam Mills of Hampton Cotton 
Mills Co.) 

Greenville. Parker Cotton Mills Co.; (Suc- 
ceeded by new corporation known as Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Mills, which also takes 
over the mills of this company at Seneca 
and Walhalla, 8S. C.) 

Greenville Poinsett Mills; $600,000; Au- 
gust W. Smith, pres. and treas.; G. G. 
Slaughter, buyer; V. M. Johnson, supt.; 
Bag Goods and Print Cloths; 26,256 ring 
spindles and 726 looms; Woodward, Bald- 
win & Co., s, agts (Took over plant of 
Carolina Mills.) 

Walterboro. Walterboro Cotton Mills; 
Sheetings; name changed to Yount Cot- 
ton Mills 

Winnsboro. Winnsboro Mills; Print Cloths 
(Took over Fairfield Mill, of Hampton 
Cotton Mills Co.) 

Texas, Belton. Belton Yarn Mills; C. W. 
Johnson, pres.; W. W. James, sec.-treas ; 
P. M. Keller, gen, megr.; Cotton Yarns 
(Took over Belton Cotton Mills.) 

Canada, Ontario, Galt Galt Hair Works 
discontinued manufacture of hair cloth 
and will manufacture webbings and nar- 
row fabrics. 


WOOLEN 


Killebrew Mfg Co 
(Took over 


Alabama, Newton 
Woolen Jeans and Pants 
Killebrew Woolen Mill Co.) 

California, Marysville. Marysville Win 
Mills Co; (Purchased by Pendleton (Ore.) 
Win. Mills, and machinery moved to Pen 
dleton.) 

Connecticut, Central Village. Plainfield 
Woolen Company; Worsteds and Woolens; 
leased to George Geb Yarn Mill. 

Indiana, Seymour Seymour Wool Factory 
Co.; Blankets, Shirtings, Dress and Skirt- 
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ing Flannels,; name changed to Seymour 
Woolen Mills : 

Kentucky, Louisville Louisville Girth & 
Blanket Mills; increased capital stock to 
$50,000; name changed to Semple Mfg 
Company 

Massachusetts, Adams Adams Woolen 
Mills, Inc.; $100,000; Harry H. Skerrett 
pres., Edwin K. McPeck, treas.-agt.; A\- 
exander A. Graham, supt., buyer: Men's 
Wear and Dress Goods; 9 sets cards; 48 
looms; Buckley & Cohen, s. agts (Took 
over plant of Adams Woolen Company 


Auburn Auburn Woolen Stock Co.; John 
Foster and Fred Jewell; Wool Renovat- 
ing. (Started up plant of Jas Hilton.) 

Auburn, Ettrick Mills; Worsted Yarns: dis 


continued the manufacture of carpets 
sold machinery to Shuttleworth Bros Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y 

Chariton City Charlton Woolen Co.; $50,- 
000; Harry W. Goddard, pres.; Henry C. 
Grimwade treas.; Cassimeres, Overcoat- 
ings and Cloakings (Took over plant 
and business of Akers & Taylor Mfg 
Co.) 

East Dedham. Norfolk Mills; Carpets, Vel 
vets and Tapestry; bought by M. J. Whit 
tall, Worcester, Mass 

East Douglas Hayward Woolen (o.: © 
simeres and Suitings; took over :\ 
Hayward & Co 

Haverhill. Gilet Carbonizing & 
ing Co.; moved here from Lowel! 

Lowell Costikyan Carpet Co.; Middlesex 
St.; $700,000; M. N. Costikyan, pres 
Harold E. Wadeley, vice-pres.: K. Costik- 
yan, treas.; Rugs, ete (Succeeded U. S 
Persian Rug Co.) 

New Hampshire, Ashland Packard, I. W 
Co.; $50,000; S. F. Glidden, pres.: Luther 
W. Packard, treas.; Women's Wear: 4 
sets cards, 30 looms; dye (piece); steam, 
water and electric; Buckley & Cohen, N 
Y.; s. agts (Took over plant of Squam 
Lake Woolen Co.) 

Ashuelot Hampshire Woolen Co.; 
J H Waterhouse, pres.-supt James 
Chapman, treas., agt. and supt.; Suitings, 
Overcoatings, ete 11 sets; 42 looms 
steam and water; dye (raw stock), 
Stoney & Starkey, and Wallach Hoexter 
& Co.; s. agts (Took over plant of 
Hugh Sheridan.) 

Gilsum Ashuelot Woolen Co.; 
B. Deveraux, pres.; J. E. Gray, treas 
F. J, Ward, supt.; Cotton Warp Fabrics 
1160 mule spindles, 22 looms, 3 sets of 
ecards; steam and water; dye; C. A. Auff- 
mordt & Co, N. Y., s. agts (Took over 
plant of Gilsum Woolen Mill.) 

New Jersey, Camden Eavenson & Lever 
ing Co $700,000; Alban Eavenson, pres. ; 
J Walter Levering sec.-treas ; Wool 
Scouring and Combing. (Took over Kay 
enson & Levering.) 

New York, Amsterdam Amsterdam Car 
pet Co.; Yarns; name changed to Am- 
sterdam Yarn Mills; installed quantity of 
new machinery : 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Werner Ferd 
& Sons Co.; discontinued manufacturing 
Ingrain Carpets and will manufacture 
wool fiber goods, and other lines as usual. 
Sold Ingrain machinery and installing 
new looms for other lines 

Bridgeport Nice Woolen Yarn Mill; $10 
000; Woolen Yarns (Took over plant of 
William Barber.) 

Rurmont Lansdowne Worsted Mills: Wor 
sted Yarns (Taken over by Kent Mfe 
Co. and operated in conjunction with its 
other mills.) 

Clifton Heights Kent Mfg. Co 
Henry T. Kent, pres; 
vice-pres.; Jos. H 


Degreas- 


$50,000 


$10,000; S 


$600,000 

Everett L. Kent, 

Parvin, treas.; Army 
and Navy Cloths Woolen and Worsted 
Uniform Cloths (Took over plant and 
business of Thos, Kent Mfg Company.) 

Lewisburg Lewisburg Mills; $30,000; O. A 
Funke, pres.; James R Brown, treas 
Percy Whitaker, agt., supt. and buyer: 
Cotton Warp Men's Wear; 3 sets, 16 broad 
and 49 narrow looms; steam; Dye (raw ~ 
stock and yarn); Baruch Wolff & Co 
N. Y., 8s. agts (Took over plant of 
Lewisburg Woolen Mill.) 

Rhode Island, Allendale Centredale Wor- 
sted Millis; Worsted Yarns; took over 
Stillwater Worsted Co. plant (Branch 
of Centredale.) 

Ashaway Wolff Worsted Mills; Worsted 
Goods; moved here from Harrisville, 

South Carolina, Columbia. American Press 
Cloth Co.; Camel’s Hair and Woolen 
Press Cloths; sold to F. T. Parker Co., 
Philadelphia, who will enlarge capacity 

Tennessee, Cumberland Gap. Cumberland 
Gap Woolen Mills; Blankets, and Cover- 
lets; changed name to C. B. Goodwin & 
Sons, Inc.; bullt addition 

Washington, Ellensburg Ellensburg Woolen 
Mills, (Machinery equipment purchased 
by Portland (Ore.), Woolen Mills.) 

Canada, Nova Scotia, Amherst. Amherst 
Woolen Mills, Ltd. ; Stanfield's, Ltd. 
Blankets (Branch of Truro N Ss 
(Took over Hewson Pure Wool Textiles 
Ltd.) 


KNIT 


Connecticut, Naugatuck Dunham Hosiery 
Company Underwear, Sweater Coats 
name changed to Dunham Mills, Inc 

New Haven Winona Mills Hosiery Corp 
18 Wooster St $200,000; Seamless Hos- 
iery (Took over Columbia Hosiery Co.) 

Georgia, Gainesville Merck-Hetrick Mfg 
Co.; Hosiery; installed fifty additional 
knitting machines; name changed to 
Hetrick Mfg. Company 

Illinois, Chicago Lange Knitting Mills; 
1256 Clybourn Ave.; $28,000; David k 
Shogren, pres.; A F Gronberg, sec.- 
treas.; Sweater Coats and Novelties. (Suc- 
ceeded Emil Lange Knitting Mills.) 

Louisiana, New Orleans O. K. Knitting 
Millis; Sweaters; moved to larger quarters 
at 301 Decatur Street and 501 Bienville 
Street; added some new machinery 

Massachusetts, Stoughton. Shawmut 
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HN 


List of Prominent 
Textile 
Installations 


Boss Mfg. Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass. Fun wu nT 
Davis Hosiery Co., 52s Par 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Little Rock Awning & Tent 

Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Chesapeake Knitting Mills 

Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Duplan Silk Mills, 

Hazleton, Pa. 

Western Rug Co., 

Duluth, Minn. 

Narrow Fabric Co., 

Reading, Pa. 

Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Columbia Shade Cloth Co., 

West Pullman, Ill. 
Sheurman Bros., 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., 

Adams, Mass. 

Nunnally & McCrae, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 

St. Louis, San Francisco, 

Kansas City & Winnipeg 
Home Cotton Mills, 

New Orleans. 

Jackson Fibre Co., 

Bemis, Tenn. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 

Cooleemee, N. cc 
Burson Knitting Co., 

Rockford, III. 

Hockanum Co., 

Rockville, Conn. 
Minterburn Mills, 

Rockville, Conn. 

Bates Mfg. Co., 

Lewiston, Me. 
Arnold Print Works, 

North Adams, Mass. 
American Lady Corset Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 

H. Black & Co., 

Cleveland, O. 

Farmers’ Union Warehouse, 

Anniston, Ala. 

Marion Worsted Mills, 

W. Conshohocken, Pa. 
Botany Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua, O. 
Brampton Woolen Mills, 

Newport, N. H. 

Bates Street Shirt Co., 

Lewiston, Me. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 

Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Standard Oil Cloth Co., 

Akron, O. 

Fort Pitt Bedding Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Omaha Mitten Mfg. Co. 

Omaha, Neb. 


Faith Knitting Co., 
Averill, N. Y. 


Barre, Mass. 

Lowell Textile Mills, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Utica Knitting Co., 
Sherburne, N. Y. 

Princeton Worsted Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Barre Wool Combing Co., Crane Bros. Silk Mills, 
Swansdown Knitting Co., 


Harmony Mills, 


Glenside Woolen Mills, 
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Greatest Working Efficiency 


is now the first consideration among manufac- 
turers when building. They demand structures 
which are fireproof, well-ventilated, perfectly 
daylighted and free from vibration and unneces- 
sary noise. Wherever this type of modern 
industrial building is required, specify 


KAHN BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Reinforced Concrete of all types of de- 
signs—flat ceilings, beam and slab, terra cotta 
tile, steel Floretyles, etc.—everything in rein- 
forcement, including Kahn Trussed Bars, Rib 
Bars, Column Hooping, Rib Metal, Hy-Rib, etc. 


Hy-Rib and Metal Lath for the reinforce- 
ment of fireproof floors, roofs, walls, ceilings, 
partitions, etc. 


United Steel Sash—the sash of quality 
permits maximum ventilation and daylight. 
Including all types of pivoted sash, sliding sash, 


continuous sash, partitions, doors, casements, 
etc. 


Kahn Pressed Steel joists and studs for 
floors and walls. Permanent, verminproof, 
simple, economical. 


Kahn Steel Buildings —the ideal con- 
struction for rapid expansion. Composed of interchange- 
able steel panels (with or without steel windows), steel 
doors and steel roof. 
moved and re-erected. 


Permanent, yet can be taken down, 


Descriptive literature free on request. Write us today. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Department G-17, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Louisville Cotton Mill Co., Eagle Spinning Mills, 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Lima Mattress Co., Lima, O. 
Wright’s Health Underwear 
Co. (Aetna Mills), 
Troy, N. Y. 
National Cloak and Suit Co., 
New York City 
Phillips-Jones Co., 
New York City 


Louisville, Ky. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Kingston, Pa. 


Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


, a 


January 13, 1917. 
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Brownstein-Louis Co., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gibson Gin & Oil Co., 
Calvert, Tex. 


Marisco Mattress Factory, 
Denison, Tex. 


Wm. H. Ziock, Rockford, III. 


Perkasie Silk Mills, 
Perkasie, Pa. 
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Woolen Mills; »,900; Abraham S. Per- 
ky, pres Rudolph H. Wyner, treas. and 
erk; Leon Rubenstein; Knitted Cloth 
nd Jersey Cloths of all Kinds; 12 knit- 


ng and sewing machines; electric; sell 
rect (Succeeded Stoughton Knitting 

i s 

kefield Middlesex Knitting Co. 3 


Sweater Coats, Bathing Suits and Jer 
(Moved from Reading, and _ in- 
talled 4 new knitting machines.) 





cester Bickford & Sweet; Footwear 
cialties name changed to Wiley- 
kford-Sweet Co.; built brick addition, 
t 40 feet 5 stories high and base- 
nt, te used partly for storage 
Michigan, Laur Ss. & S. Knitting C 

' Osceola Wool Hosiery 0 
tting machines (Succeeded Stiglich 


tting Company.) 


Minnesota, Minneapolis Gopher Knitting 
rks 1821 Washington Ave.; $50,000; 
( Lange, pres. and buyer; Sweaters, 


Infants’ Wear, Underwear and 
orsted Hose; 35 knitting machines and 





) sewing machines: electric (Took over 
int of Superior Knitting Mills Co.) 
New Jersey, Camden Reo Knitting Co., 


Sweater Coats 

ors Front and Fe 
New York, Albany Albany Knitting Co 
$15,000; Imond Vener pres supt 

d buyer; Jacob Vener, trea Wool and 
orsted Sweaters, Leggings, Toques, etc.; 

' knitting machines; electric; sell di- 


removed to upper 
ral Sts 














a (Took over Albany Knitting Co., 
i added new equipment.) 
i*klyn Mallory Consolidated Knitting 


Is, Inc.; 780 Madison Street; $20,000 
H. Schleicher, pres.; H. Lee Mallory, 

eas Worsted Yarns and High Grade 

neral Knit Goods; 20 knitting and 12 

ving machines; H, Lee Mallory Co, s 
(Incorporation of W. H. Schleicher 

assaic, N. J.) 

illus Keefer, Walter F 

ime changed to Middlesex 

Is, Inc 

N Hartford Maxwell Mfg. Company 
bbed Underwear; purchased by Oly: 
in Knit Goods Co 


Sweaters 
Knitting 








P Tempest Knitting Co.:; Men's and 
hildren’s Flat Cotton Underwear; name 
hanged to Wyckoff Knitting Co.:; built 
idition for storage purposes. 

I hkeepsie Queen City Ktg. Mills, Ir 
veater Coats; changed name to Pough 
epsie Ktg, Co. 

1 i Peerless Underwear Co $30,900 
ed C. Lewis, gen. mgr.; Men's and 
ys’ Union Suits 

Mi dsport Vulcan Knitting Mills; $19,000 

B. Sudbury, pres.; tre and buyer 
KE. Daniels, Jr., supt Gloves; electri 

North Carolina, Burlington Lieberman 

Max Ine $25,000; Hosiery. (Took over 


Inter State Hosiery & Finishing Mills 
Connellys Springs. Klison Hosiery Mills 
75,000; F. Garrou, pres 1: Clint se°.- 
D. P. Hudson vice-pres.: Seam- 
Hosiery; 75 knitting and 9 sewing 
achines; steam; L. C. Vaughn and A. V 
orius & Co.: s. : (Purchased 
int of Connellys Spri Knitting Mill 


Pennsylvania, Philad: 














hia Brown-Aberl 
succeeded by Fidelity Knitting M 
I idelphia Brown Knitting Co nam 
hanged to Hancock Knitting Mi 
idelphia Cope Knitting Mills taken 
by Climax Bathing Suit Co 
I Iphia Keystone Stocking Millis 
d to 1204 8 2th Street, from Spring 
Pa 
I ielphia, Philadelphia Knitting Mills, 
foward and Montgomery Aves.; Sweaters 
its, etc.; changed name to Philade 
phia Sweater Mills 
I idelphia Springthorpe, Isaac Est 
thletic, Germantown: Golf and Fan 
nit Goods; name changed to Ansty Knit- 
& Mills, B. & J. Springthorpe, props 
A ntown. Royal Knitting Mill: Under 
moved here from Rittersville 
I Stork Bros Hosie (Took over 
of J. H. Gerhart ind will operate 
ranch of Adamstown) 
Dn Wilde & Co Ladies’ Swiss Rib- 
Vests; bought by Century Knitting 
Inc., of Spring City, and will be op 
d as the Hazleton branch of this 
iny 
Lyor Station Leininger William G. 
ler Seamless Cotton Half Hose and 
en's Silk and Cotton Hosiery. (Took 
plant of Kutz, Kieffer & Kutz, and 
= ng as branch of Mohnton, Pa.) 
‘ rr Infant Wear Knitting Corp 
i here from Brooklyn, N. Y. doubled 
it 
I ling Gloss Knitting Mills: John Ye 
ind Joseph S. Lerch; Harry Spangler, 
Men's Seamless Cotton Half Hose 
Kk over the plant of Consolidated 
7 tting & Spinning Mills.) 
\ t Pittston Southard Knitting Co. 
ed here from Walton, N. Y, 
Rhode Island, Providence Vesta Knitting 
1 Underwear succeeded by Vesta 
lerwear Co 
Utah len Utah Knitting Company 
n over by Ogden-Utah Knitting Co 


Canada, Nova Scotia, Wind 
lerwear Co.; moved h from Eureka 
rio, Elmira Coloni Knitting Co 
i Sweaters, Caps, Fancy Knit ¢ 
ved here from Guelph 


SILK 


Connecticut, Bethel f 
lolph R. Stapfer, supt Broad Silks: 60 
ms (Branch of Plainfield N J 
ok over old Bethel Silk Mills.) 

¥ Hartford. American Tulle Co.; Albert 
Scott, Boston, pres.; H. C. Whitner, 
Charles L. Talbot, sec.; W \ 
nfield, supt Malines, Block Printing 
i Application Work lf I 
ctric; Emile J. Ozanne, 170 F 
Kei 8. agts (Formerly 
a.) 


or. Nova Scotia 











oods 
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New Jersey, Arlington Henbert Silk Co.; 
Fancy Broad Silk Dress Goods; moved 
here from Paterson 

Kearney Harrison Textile Works; Broad 
Silks; moved to Elm Street, from 
Harrison, N. J 

Newton Bentley & Twohey Silk Co.: Broad 





Silks (Succeeded Valentine & Bentley 
Co.) 
Paterson American Silk Mills, Inc.; Silks, 


Taffetas ete moved to Crescent M 
and installed 80 additional broad silk 





looms 

Paterson Goldy Silk Co Broad Silks 
(Took over plant of Merit Silk Co.) 

Paterson Marcus Johr Dunloy Mi 
Broad Silks: 80 looms Operating 
formerly of I S. Si Mfg. Co.) 

Patersor Rosin Charles Broad S 
(Took over plant of Prudential Silk Co.) 


Phillipsburg $230.000: Silks 
1 Satins 1,000 spindles SO oon 
ook over Mauchline-Firth Silk Co.) 
Union Hil Shiller-Hermann § Silk Co 
Broad Silks moved to 596 Twelfth St 


from W. Hoboken 


Jerico Silk Co 





West New York Asco Silk Company; Theo. 
©. Zoelper, supt Broad Silks; 90 looms 
(Branch a ae Schott! Paterson. ) 





(Took over Gerretson Sil Company.) 


West New York Valentine & deBar Silk 





Mills, Ine David Valentine, pres.; Wn 
Le Bert deBar, treas loseph Le Bert 
deBar igt and supt Broad Silks 8s 
looms; Valentine & Bunker 87 Fourt} 





Ave i 4 
Mattehar Silk Mills.) 
New York, Carthag« 


Ss. agts (Reorganization of 


Carthage Silk Mills 


In¢ $20,000; Fred M. Buckley, pres Ed- 
ward Villars, tre Thrown Silk; 6,000 
spindles; electric 1! direct (Reincor 
poration of old Boonville N. Y. Silk Mills 
(Built new mill 46 by 125 feet, 2 stories 
ind basement.) 

Theresa Theresa Silk M Ine Broad 


Silks, 70 looms; electri: 
Theresa Silk Mills.) 
Pennsylvania, Alburtis Alburtis Silk Rit 
bon Mills; Ribbons purchased by David 
J. Maybrunn, Paterson, and started up 
Allentown Tronwarp Silk Co Broad Silk 
moved here from Norristown 


(Started up old 


Dorranceton Dorrancetor Silk Work 
$650,000; Albert H 3leckley, pres ; Henry 
J. Gigerich, treas Silk Throwing (Pur 
chased interest of Duplan Silk Co., built 
new mill also purchased Frigerio Silk 
Co., of Luzerne.) 

Elysburg Perfect Silk Throwing Co.; pur 
chased by Post & Sheldon Corp Aller 
town, Pa 

Hawley Welwood Silk Mil Inc.; John C 


Wellwood, pres W. F Suydam, Jr., treas 

supt.. and buyer; Skein Dyed Silks; 20,000 

spindles and 260 water (Took 

over plant of Bellmont Silk Mills of Dex 
Lambert & Co 








Kingston. Maltby Silk Mill; George Rk, 
Goebel, pres.; R. K. Goebel, treas com- 
mission Throwing; 19,000 spindles (Took 
over plant of A. I Storms, 
double capacity.) 

Lansdale. Haytock-Cr 
Silks. (Branch of Pa.) (Took 
over Lanza Silk Comp ind built new 
brick weave shed, 72 by 136 feet.) 





and will 


yer Co Broad 











Phoenixville. Eagle, J nH. & “ K 
Jacob Salathe, supt oad Silks. (Br 
of Shamokin.) (Took over plant 
Johnson, Cowdin & ¢ 

Revnoldsville Bloomsburg Silk Co Broad 
Silks (Branct of Bloomsburs Pa 


over Manuf turers Silk Co 
ly Meyer ot H. Silk Mi Co 
Crepes rafte i nad W ! Satins 


er Weather 


MISCELLANEO 


US 








Maryland, Baltimore or X R 
Oakum Co Oakun Jute Packing ar 
Cotton Waste (Succeed Baltimore 
Oakum Co., and Baltimore Fibre Co 

Massachusetts, Boston Hull, R. W cC 
$29,000; Cloth Sponging Refinishing 
Waterproofing moved to 64 ( e St 

Fiskdale. Fiskdal Finis} ‘ (t < 
ver old Fiskdale Ctr M Corp 

Millbury ( Ce $200,000 
Wm. H. ¢ I Anthony Dixor 
supt.: Crash ° and Suitings 5,000 
spindles rect (Took 





‘rash Mfg. Cor 


over plan 


pany.) 

New Jersey, Paterson Modern Central 
Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc $125,- 
000; Jerome Paget, pres Melsoir Haeck 
vice-pres., and treas.; Finishes Piece Dyed 


and Yarn Dyed Silks, Satins and Silk 
Mixed Goods (Me “+r of Central Finish 
ing Co., Patereon, and Modern Silk Finis} 
ing Co., Inc Ne Be) 

New York, Lockport Empire State Liner 
Mills, Ine Fedor Schmidt, pres Alfred 
Schmidt, sec.; Carl T. Tiedemann, treas 
Plain and Fancy Huck, Union and Cotton 
Towels and Crashes: Schmidt & Pleissner 
N. Y.. s. agts. (Took over plant of Clifford 
Textile Company.) 








Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Allen Dvein 
Company; taken over by Tame T Dia 
mond 

Philadelphia Crown Dvyeir © Finishi 
Co tuth and Somerset Streets Dver 
ind Finishers of Woolen ind Wors el 
Goods (Succeeded Hultor I> ng x 
Finishing Co., Inc.) 

Philadelphia Standard Hosier Dy ig 
Finishing Co (Succeeded by Wucherer & 
Company.) 

Philadelphia Superior rt x Yar 
Co Ramie Yartr all size ‘ Mo 


here from Pluckamin, N. J 
Rhode Island, West Barring 
ed to Phillipsdale 





Corp mov 


Enlargements and [Improvements 


COTTON 


Alabama, Alabama City. Dwight Mfg. Co 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Ducks, Drills, ete 
bulding new %-story brick addition; will 
install new carding and spinning ma- 
chinery: also new boiler room and equip- 
ment, picker room; installed 600 new auto- 
matic looms to replace old machinery 

Alexander City Bettie Francis Cotton 
Mills; High Grade Carded Yarns for Un- 





rwear Trade nereased equipment to 
1.944 spindles 
Anniston Adelaide Mills, Fine Yarns; in- 
creased equipment to 11,000 spindles 
Anniston Anniston Cordage Co.; Braided 


Cotton Sash Cords built 30 by 45 foot 
1ddition to warehouse and added a 168- 
pindle spinning frame 

Anniston ton Mfg Co.; Sheetings 
Shirting, installed a number of new 











1utomatic loom 
Anniston Woodstock Cotton Mi Cotton 
Yarr Damask, Cotton, Towels; increased 


equipment to 11,000 ring spindles 
Athens Fulton Cotton Mill, Army Duck 


Cotton Yar bullt addition 200 by 75 
feet ind will install 3,000 spindles with 
rccompanying machinery 

( “a } Sheet- 








a Ind 1 Head Mills of Ala 
ings, Drills and Flann ; built new rein- 
forced concrete construction room _ for 














opening machinery ilso made changes in 
ma 
Flore Asheraft Cottor Mills; Far 
Brown Good nerea i equipment to 
{NS r 
Flore Cherry Cotton Mills; Yarns; in- 
sta d new opening picker machines, 
irds, drawing peeder spinning frames, 





visters and comb winder; same replacing 
old machinery 

Huntsville Abingdon Mills; Ducks, Drills 
ind Osnaburgs; built addition to spinning 
room; building iddition to cost about 
$50,000; will increase equipment to 25,488 
ring spindles, 111 cards and 516 looms 

Huntsville Merrimack Mfg. Co.; Prints, 
Organdies, Percales uilt new wastehouse 
and picker room increased equipment to 
103,008 ring spindles and 2,579 looms. 

Montgomery Montala Mfg. Co.; Sheetings, 
Shirtings and Drills added new ma- 
chinery, luding carding pinning equip- 
ment; also new loon to replace old 

Montgomery Montgomery Cotton Mills; 
Duck and Osnaburgs; building two addi- 
tional brick structure 

Opelika Opelika Cotton Mills; Weaving and 
Knitting Yarns; increased capital stock 
to $500,000; built new concrete and brick 
warehouse, 2 stories high, 100 by 50 feet. 

Piedmont Coosa Mfg. Co.; Yarns; increased 
capital stock to $525,000. 

Siluria Buck Creek Cotton Mills; Drills 
and Sheetings; building new warehouse, 











77 by 80 feet 

Sylacauga Eva Jane Mill Yarns; added 
100 new looms 

Talladega e 





innabee Cotton Mills; Cotton 
Yarns; erected ne 1 
storage warehouse, 1° 





ory, brick, cotton 


75 feet; also ir 











stalling electric power in 7 nt to repla 
old team power 
Talladega Highland City Mi Hoslery 
Yarns installed electric drive equipment 
ind changing to electric power 
California, Oakland Califor 1 Cottor 
Mills ¢ Cotton ar Tute Good erectir 
new warehouse 
Connecticut, Ansonia Ansonia O. & C. Co 
Suspender Webbing Shoe ind Cor t 
Laces built additona tory on pres t 
mill to be ed for torage purpose oO 
bought property adjoining plant 
Ballouville Ballouville Mills of the Atta- 
waugan Co Sheeting Shirtings, Can 
bries; installed new cards, spinning frame, 
and looms to replace old equipment; made 
general improvements in plant 
Baltic Baltic Mills Co Fine Lawns: bullt 
4-story ldition 44 by 220 feet to }t 
th 000 pindle 
( nt ticut M ( Tire 
rea capital tock to $1,000,- 





large new addition, and add 





er story to the present mill; 

loom making general enlarge- 
improvements 

Danielson. Quinebaug Company; Sheetings, 


and Pillow Tubings increased 
capital tock to $750,000 installed new 
equipment costing approximately $100,000 
East Hampton Summit Thread Co.; Spool 





Cotton: erected new 60 by 40 foot addition 
rage hou 

Jewett City Burleson A B Co Inc 
Yarns for Electrical Insulation name 
changed from A. B. Burleson & Cr built 


1 90 by 28 foot addition to plant; installed 
new winders; w doing warp mercerizing 
and sulphur dyeing of silk and other yarn 
in addition to regular output 

Middletown tussell Mfg. Co Cotton Web- 
bing; built new weave shed, 1 story high; 
also new 2-story and basement building 
for machine shop; now building new addli- 
tion to cost about $40,000; will erect new 
power plant. 

Moosup Cranska, Floyd Co Thread and 
Yarn; will build brick addition, 3 storie 
high, to contain 6,000 spindle 

North Grosvenordale Grosvenor-Dale Co.; 
Sheetings and Sateens; built new power 
house 

South Willingtor Hall, Gardiner, Jr & 
Co Spool Cotton; erected new bleach and 
dyehouse, 120 by 80 feet, 3 stories high. 

Taftville Ponemah Mills; Fine Combed, 
Plair and Fancy Goods; installed new 
carding, combing and drawing machines 
in No. 2 mill 

Uncasville Uncasville Mfg. Co Colored 
Cotton Goods; built 1-story brick addition 
to be equipped with spindles 

Willimantic Willimantic Mill Spool Cot- 
ton; built new 5-story addition for finish- 
ing department; also new dyehouse, 140 by 
0 feet; a storehouse, 200 by 110 feet, 7 
stories high 

Georgia, Atlanta. Martel Mfg. Co.; Fancy 
Cottons built new weaving department, 
90 by 75 feet, and installed 382 new looms 
to replace old machinery 
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Berryton Berryton Mills; Hosiery Yar 
built new 2-story addition, 120 by 100 feet 
of brick, costing $20,000 12 houses for 
tenants; new machinery includin f 
spindles; new power plant with a 650-h.p 
boiler 

Calhoun Echota Cotton Mi Sh ‘ 
built new warehouse x100 feet; bu 8 

















new houses for operat 
Cedartowr Cedarte Cottor & Ex 
Co.; Hosier ur ir Y bu 
vo additions, 256 \ feet, and 100 
fe isting $2 00: equipr i additior 
th 8.640 sy ik eceompanvine ma 
} 1 
I b M | y 
> Fabr 4 . 
t. 188 f 
) rf t 
0 t . 
bu Columbus M t 
Sheet ' 3 16 1 
nbu Merit Mi 1) ~ I . 
built addition 85 bw 100 feet y 
lled spindles and 400 loor hare 2 
irge warehoust ul 1 n 
tory warp house i by ) feet i 
naking extensive er rs 
slumbu Mu ) . Mfg ‘ 
Crashe ind Yi 


105 foot, mill; 2 








story, 76 by 4 m 1dd I i 

2° 900 spindles 1 300 loor 

Columbus Swift Mfg  & ( 
Plaid Tricking et bu { 
tion equipped with 20,000 rind 
accompanying loom also 
house 

Covingtor Covington Mills Sheet 
reased number of spindle to ,000 a 
number of looms to 718 

Douglasville Lois Cotton Mi Wid 
Cloths; installed some new machine 

Forsyth Forsyth Cotton Mill Yar! r 
rwine built addition and installed 3,600 
spindles; also built 14 house for oper 
atives 

Griffin Griffin Mfg. Co.;: Colored Good 
Napped Fabrik installed 00 new lo 
to replace old equipment 

jefferson. Jefferson Cotton Mills; Sheetings 
ind Drills; installed electric drive, repla 
ing steam power, and made genera i 
provements in the plant 

Lafayette Union Cotton Mi Sheeting 


Drills and Towels; installing new pir 
pickers and other machinery 
La Grange Hillside Cotton M Cott 








Yarns; increased capital stock to $750,000 
built new weave shed to 1 nufactur 
sheetings, drills, etc bullt additior t 
main mill, new warehouse aching and 
dyeing plant, cottage for ype it é ur 
rther improvements 

Lindale Ma chusett M Georg 
Dril Ducks Osnaburg Shirting ur 
Sheeting installed 24 varp Pp 
frame moved from Lowell 1 built 10 
new houses for operative 

Macon Bibb Mfg. Co Yarr [ n Sy 
Cottor nereased capital t c to §2 
100,000 made om impro ments ir 


Millen Millen Mills; Yarns; added new ma 


increase capacity 





N Pacolet Mfg. Co.; Drills and 
installed 896 additonal spindle 
ind a 75-h.p. motor 
I han Pelhar Mfg. Co Denims, Du 
ind Osnaburg nsta ad ew looms to 
place old equipment, made ther im 
prove ents in plant 
Porterdals Porterdale Mil Ro} I 
i wine bullt new , 00 pindle 
mil purchased some new equipment 
R ll Mfg ( I 
Shirtir Yarn nstalled elect 





| id steam and water 
Georgia Duck & Cordage M 


I ne and Cordage; built 100 by 50 f 
iddition and installed 14 new 

} ! Su i Cot M 

( tor Du I ised t 1 to 
£200 i t n ind ter , to 


West Point West Point Mfg. Co Duck 
replaced d looms with new and added 
sme intermediate machiner 
Illinois, Llgin Western Thread Co.; Spool 
Cotton, Threads and Yarns increased 
pital stock to $250,000 
Kentucky, Maysville. January & Wood Co.; 
Twines, Clothes Lines, etc.; insta ‘ 
ditional még 





chinery costing about 





made extensive improvement i 
irgement 

Louisiana, New Orleans Lane Cotton Mi 
Co.; Denims built additional m 


ing, 135 by 110 feet 

New Orleans. Maginnis Cotton Mil Du 
Osnaburgs and Bags; installing 10,000 
ditional spindles 

Maine, Westbrook Dana Warp Millis 
Carded and Combed Cotton Warp Yarns 


erected story building to enlarge dyelr 


and finishing department 





Maryland, Baltimore Hooper, Will 1 E 
A Son ( Cotton Duck, Yarn Rope 
Twine Sash Cords et erected add 
tional factory building, 142 feet long | 
10 feet wide ; storle high, firep: f 
cor truction 

Elk Mills Bale in Mfg. Co.; Upholster 
Good Velour ods, and Corduroy for 





Dress Goods; built new dyehouse 


Massachusetts, Adan Renfrew Mfg. Co 
Madras, Wash Goods Table Damasks 
etc.; building several additions 

Adamsdale Spencer Yarn Co.; built new 
addition; changed product from 30s to 60s 
ball warps to 40 to 50s single carded 


peeler 


Attleboro International Braid Co; Shoe 
Laces built iddition to be used as 
bleachery 

Bondsville toston Duck Company: Duck 
and Flannels; built 5-story mill building, 
and 2-story warehouse; increasing ca- 
pacity 


Brockton Star Webbing Works, Inc Nar 
row Woven ‘abrics bulit 1-story addi- 
tion, 50 by feet: installed 16 new looms, 

Chariton City New England Batting Co 
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The U. S. Steel Corporation Has Ordered 1 295 


Golden-Anderson Automatic Double Cushion Triple 
Acting and Non-Return Valves 


They Work Both Ways Protecting the Boilers and the Steam Lines 

































lst. Prevent expensive shut-downs—close automatically in case of boiler 
or steam line ruptures. 


2nd. Make back flow of steam impossible. Absolutely protect men inside 
of “dead” boilers. 

3rd. Equalize pressure between boilers, automatically—quickly pay for 
themselves in reduced coal bills alone. 

4th. Impossible to open valves prematurely—valve cannot be onened by 
handwheel unless desired so arranged. 

5th. Vaives fitted with “ Double Corliss” dashpots. Absolutely cushion 

valve—no hammering or sticking. 

Provide for every contingency by “automatic” testing in service 

feature—valves closed from floor or remote points. 


Heaviest and most correct mechanically-constructed and operated 
automatic valves made. 


“Globe or 
Angle” 


6th. 


Patented 


NOTE SOME USERS 
Vo springs or adjustment in Pilot valve or Dartmouth Mfg. Corporation 
Triple-Acting valve. Valves positively Proximity Mfg. Co. 


“Fool Proof” Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 


Golden-And Patent Aut ti 1 
ieateilereen Rotet aneniebe G.-A. Pat. Cushioned Pressure 
Water-Regulating Valves Reducing Valves 


These valves are for automatically main Embody the elements of simplicity, strength 
taining a reduced water pressure in mains and reliability. Positive in action and always 
ready for service. Set valve to deliver high 
steam or other pressure at any reduced pressure, 
and its action thereafter is entirely automatic. 





ir wherever it is desired to reduce a high- 
pressure to low-pressure service for do- 





mestic distribution Nothing to break, stick or require attention 
; ; < Perfectly cushioned in opening and closing and 

Can also be fitted with a quick opening operates without noise. 
electrically operated attachment to use in Will stand the wear and tear of years without 
case of fire or whenever the full pressure repairs. 
is desired. No wire drawing can occur, as small 

auxiliary valves, by-passes, ete., 
For High or Low-Pressure Service are eliminated , 24” 
or High or Low-Pressure Service are eliminatec Sizes to 24 3 





See Always Cushioned in Opening and Golden-Anderson Patent Automatic Cushioned 
Regulating Valve Closing Controlling Altitude Valves 


. , : . 
For Automatically Maintaining Uniform Stage of Water in . Sizes to 24 
The Golden-Anderson Automatic et eee er a ee des 
e lhi ance and Freezing of Floats or Fixtures Inside the Tanks Eo * rn 
us 10ne ontro ing peci ally Adapted for Water Works and Railroads, or where 
Fl t V l constant water used is desired maintained 
oat Valves “i ss 
eee 
Adapted for Maintaining Uniform Waté« 
i Water Heaters, Tanks, Reservoirs, Vat rhe upper part of the body is Q 
lined th bronze, so the piston _ an ~ 
N \\ at I W istes Ex non Durat ¢ Reliable or valve is all bronze, fitted wit! Z = AUTOMATIC a ADJUSTMENT 
Water Cushioned—Virtually Indestructi Se cnet aie. Th ot” akeas {i ALTITUDE Valves ’ regme Lom Setssuee 
ae Fi : ‘said REQuine 
preventing any meta rts coming | ease aie 
+ t a : —NoVAvEeS 
& 2, n contact The piste operating 
ais eel ee ; : i NoFLoats fa 
Cala re [acai Sig L a vertical po iti a a being | ee =m 
cushioned at all times in opening No Focrures f hy 
i and closing by water and air, ab- i \ rs 
‘| solutely insures positive operation AN 
| on the varying pressures. Bi \ f Age 
f—— 5 F [ease 


as Po] Making the Valves WY fa VY 


ra eatin. TF 
i 5. 











- Indestructible By\ ® TNA rita 
“FOR HIGH AND LOW PRES- NA i 
a SURE” i rt | 
= ' ‘Works Both Ways” HA lbs cle. on 
TANK FEED WATER TANK “Most Satisfactory Valves Known? “~—~7°-7% PS 


"GOLDEN-ANDERSON VALVE SPECIALTY CO., 1239 FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers of Cotton and Jute Bag- 
ging plant destroyed by fire; bullt new 
mill. 

inton. Lancaster Mills increased capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
iusthampton. West Boylston Mfg. Co.; 
Specialties in Cotton Yarns and Fabrics; 


increased capital stock to $2,000,000; 
erected new spinning and twisting mill, 
120 by 640 feet, 3 stories high; two ware- 
houses; added 39,000 spindles; 210 twist- 
100 combers; humidifiers. 

1 River. Ancona Mills; Print 

ullt new addition to bollerhouse, 
23% feet. 

1 River. Brodsky, 
ton Sewing Threads; 
to double capacity. 

ll River. Davis Mills; 
‘otton Goods; built 77 by 156 foot addl- 
tion, 1 story high; installed 200 looms 

Fall River. Kerr Mills; Fine Cotton Yarns; 
erected new bleachery, 76 by 196 feet, 
with ell, 76 by 145 feet, to replace present 
bleachery; new cotton warehouse; and 
general improvements apout plant. 

Fall River. Luther Mfg. Co.; Muslins, 
Lawns; built small weave shed addition, 
4 by 69 feet, 1 story high. 

Fall River. Small Bros.; 
Tapes, Corset Laces; equipped annex in 
Powell Hall with 400 braiding machines 

Fall River. Stevens Mfg. Co.; Marseilles 
ind Crochet Quilts, Linen Damasks; in- 
creased capital stock to $1,200,000 

“isherville. Fisher Mfg. Co.; Cotton Fancies; 
nereased capital stock to $750,000. 

Fitchburg. Grant Yarn Co.; Combed Cotton 
Yarns; erected brick storehouse, 3 stories 
high, 60 by 250 feet. 


ers; 


Cloths; 


25 by 


M. & Co., 
installed 


Inc.; Cot- 
machinery 


Fine and Fancy 


Cotton Rope, 


Holyoke. Merrick-Hadley Mills; Spool Cot- 
ton; installed balling department; en- 
urged manufacturing space by utilizing 


plant formerly used as storehouse; operat- 
ing 10,000 additional spindles. 

Housatonic. Monument Mills; Crochet Satin 
and Dimity Quilts; erected power station. 


I rence. Arlington Mills: Dress Goods, 
Cotton Yarns, etc.; started up 300 addi- 
tional looms in men’s wear dept 


Littleton Common. Conant, Houghton & 
Inc.; Suspender Webs; increased cap 
ital stock to $99,000; built addition 


Lowell. Appleton Co.; White and Colored 
Flannels, and Ginghams; built a 3-story 
addition, 163 by 52 feet to dyeing plant 
erected new 5-story mill, 191 by 75 feet, 
of brick. 

Lowell. Massachusetts Cotton Mills; Checks, 
Stripes, Denims, Chambrays, etc.; erected 
2-story and basement addition, 290 by 64 


feet; installed new looms 

Lowell. Merrimack Mfg. Co.; Cottons, Plain 
and Fancy, bleached, finished, printed; 
erected 131 by 41-foot building. 

Lowell. Pentucket Narrow Fabric Mills; 
Tubular Neckwear and Belting; leased 


in- 
operated in 


portion of large factory on Rock St., 
stalled new machinery; to be 
addition to present plant 

New Bedford. Acushnet Mill Corp.; Sheet 
ings, Twills, and Silk and Cotton Goods; 
built 4-story addition, 50 by 175 feet 


New Bedford. Butler Mill; Fine Cotton, 
Plain and Fancy and Cotton Yarns; will 
build addition to weave shed, 190 by 237 
feet 

New Bedford Jones, William C. Co.; Cot- 
ton Waste; built third story to present 
plant, extended boiler house, and made 
improvements; installed 1 new press 

New Bedford. Holmes Mfg. Co.; Fine 
Combed Yarns; building new addition, 190 
by 225 feet, 2 stories; also 1-story addi- 
tion, 15 by 58 feet 

New Bedford. Manomet Mills; Combed Cot 


ton Yarns; increased capital stock to $3,- 
000,000; erected 3-story brick mill, 620 by 
138 feet; installed new spindles. 


New Bedford. Nashawena Mills; Fine Cot- 
ton and Cotton and Silk Cloths from 
Combed Yarns; built new addition 2 
tories high, 100 by 200 feet; increased 
pindles to 160,000 and looms to 3800 

New Bedford. Sharp Mfg. Co.; Cotton 
Yarns; built new mill, 5 stories high, 200 


by 138 feet; added 100,000 spindles, giving 
total of 200,000. 

North Adams. Greylock Mills; 
Lawns and Other Fabries; 


Fine White 
adding 1 story 


to spooling room; increased spindles to 
52,902 mule, 27,008 ring; and to 1250 
oOms. 
Northbridge. Rockdale Mills; Plain Dobby 


and Jacquard Weaves in Fine Cotton and 
Cotton and Silk Mixtures; built new brick 
iddition. 


North Chelmsford. Lowell Textile Co.; 

Union Huck Towels, Crash, etc.; built 
w 2-story brick mill 

R land. Rockland Webbing Co.; Tapes, 

istic and Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics; 


iilt 30 by 30 foot addition, for storage. 


Saundersville. Saunders Cotton Mills; Fine 
iirtings and Sateens; built additional 
ry, 65 by 50 feet, on present mill; in- 
illed 60 new looms 

Stoughton, Wood, J. W. Elastic Web Co.; 
astic Webs and Cords; built addition 
ubling floor space; installed quantity of 
ew machinery. 

Ware Otis Company: Underwear, Woven 
ods, Denims, Checks, Stripes, Awnings, 

erected new mill, 195 by 111 feet, 3 
ries high, replacing No. 2 Mill 
West Warren. Warren Cotton Mills; Tick- 


Blanket Linings, 


addition 


Cottonades, 
nims, ete.; built new 2-story 
dyehouse, 114 by 36 feet 
imstown Boyd, J. § 


Co.: Corduroys 





1 Velveteens; increased capital stock 
$300,000 
New Jersey, Florence Florence Thread 
Sewing and Seaming Threads; 
ted 3-story and basement addition, 
by 57 feet; installed new machinery 
equipment. 
Passaic Cotton Mills; S. I. and 
ypt. Duck for Tires and Fire Hose; 
ed capital stock to $1,190,000; 
addition to storehouse 
r Newbureger, Frederick & Co., 
Turkish Towels, Face Cloths, Bath 
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Mats, . et« established branch plant at 
39 Totowa Ave 

Paterson Peerless Plush Co Silk Plushes 
Velours ind Drapers Novelties; erected 
new dyehouse and new 2-story brick 
warehouse 

New York, Auburn Auburn Converting 
Co; Finish Cotton, Linen, Hemp and Jute 
Twines; moved to larger quarters on 
Clark St. and installed some new equip- 
ment 

Glenham Glenham Embroidery Co.; Em 
broideries; building new 1-story brick 
building, 132 by 67 feet 

Utica. Utica Spinning Co.; Fine Cotton 
Yarns; built addition, 3 stories high, 105 
by 80 feet. 

Utica. Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cot- 
ton Mills; Pillow Cases, Sheetings, Shirt- 
ings, etc.; built addition, 244 by 104 feet, 
4 stories high, brick 

North Carolina, Albemarle Efird Mfg 
Co.; Hosiery Yarn and Sewing Twine; 
built enlargement, 360 by 107 feet 

Albemarle. Wiscassett Mills Co.; Cotton 
Yarns, Hosiery; built new hosiery mill 
2 stories high, brick, 100 by 80 feet 

Bessemer City. Huss Mfg. Co.; Fine Da- 
masks; built addition, 50 by 100 feet, 2 
stories high; installed new broad looms 
and several spinning frames 

Burlington. Williamson, James N., & Sons 
Co.; Cotton Yarns and Napped Goods; 


built 2-story 
stalled new 


addition, 
machinery 


166 by 50 feet; in 


Charlotte. Highland Park Mfg. Co.; Ging 
hams; built dyehouse at No. 3 Mill; in 
stalled new dyeing machines, etc, 

Charlotte. Johnston Mfg. Co.; Coarse 


Yarns; built 12,000 
128 by 78 feet, 3 
construction 


spindle addition 
stories high, 


mill, 
of fireproof 


Concord. Cabarrus Cotton Mills; Sheetings; 
increased capital stock to $2,000,000 
Concord. Cannon Mfg Co. : Sheetings 


Towels, 
capital 





Cannon 
stock to $ 


‘loth, 


500,000 


et« increased 
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Lowel Sper r Mountain } s B hed 
Damask Towels nd Mercerized Tat 
Damask; increased capital stock to $200 
00; installed machinery to provide a 25 
per cent. increase in capacity 

Lumberton. Dresden Mills; Combed 
Yarns on Combs; built addition an 
stalled 1,664 spindles, 8 card 
omber 

Lumberton Lumberton Cotton 





Hosiery Col. Yarr built 2-story add 
100 by 80 feet, and installed 5,000 spin 
pindles 

Marion Clinchfield Mfg. 
building large No. 2 
by 32 feet; will 
and 1,000 looms, 

Mayworth. Mays Mills, Inc. ; Knitting 
Yarns; increased capital stock to $600,000 

Monroe Jackson Mills Co.; Wide Sheetings 
and Cotton Blankets; built brick addition 
75 by feet. 

Mooresville. Mooresville Cotton Mills; Col 
ored Goods and Yarns; increased capital 
stock to $1,000,000; building l-story spin- 
ning mill, 410 by 127 feet; a weaving mill, 
420 by 137 feet; will install new ma- 
chinery, including 10,000 spindles and ac- 
companying looms; also 40 cottages for 
operatives 

Mt. Holly Tuckaseege 
stalled 5,040 new 
nanufacture finer 

Norwood. 





Co.; Print 
mill, 3% 
install 40,000 


Cloths; 
398 
spindles 


stories 


so 


Mfg. Co; 
ring spindles 
yarn 
Norwood Mfg Cc 


Yarns; 
and 


in- 
will 


a3 Cotton 

Yarns; built addition, 96 by 75 feet; in- 
stalled 7,000 new spindles. 

Pittsboro, Odell, J. M., Mfg. Co Warps 

and Yarn; built new mill, 200 by 50 feet, 


2 stories; installed 5,000 spindles and other 


machinery, replacing mill building de- 
stroyed by fire 

Raeford Raeford Power & Mfg Co.; 
Hosiery Yarns built addition and _ in- 
stalled 4,000 additonal spindles 

Raleigh Pilot Cotton Mills Co.; Colored 
Shirtings, Chambrays, ete.; built 2-story 
addition, 90 by 50 feet, to finishing dept 


S40 Oo 
in 
\ M 
Li 1ilt ) 
Pennsylvania, Phila I 
( ‘elt Mattre t 
4 t is fee 3 r h 
f t 3-stories |} h ‘ 
} Me va 
n Wir 
»w it 
woolen dres G ! WW 
t‘hiladelphia be I i & 
Manayunk; built 4-s y ac t 
8 feet, brick and rete 
building, 18 by 42 feet 
Philadelphia Philadelphia Tay M 
Upholstery Fabrics; built new ) y 
addition to increase capacity 
Philadelphia Schadewald Mills; Hair 
Cloth, Bed Spreads, Upholstery Goods 
built new dyehouse, 8&8 stories high, 52 by 
feet; installed number of cotton yar 
dyeing machines and new engine 
Philadeiphia. Trumbull Waste Mfg Co 
Manayunk; increased capital stock t 
$100,000; built new warehous: 
Philadelphia Whiteley & Collier; Uphol 
stery Goods; built new factory building, 
91 by 162 feet, brick; installed additional 
looms 
Chester Aberfoyle Mfg. Co Fine Tex 
Fabrics; Shirtings and Wash Go 
built addition, 14 by 118 feet, 2 rie 
high, connecting the two weave shed 
Conshohocken Leeland Surgical Co.; Elas 
tic Hosiery; built 2-story additi 80 | 
134 feet brick and steel 
North Wales Montgomery Mills Co Wi 
bing; built l-story weave she b 
feet; installed new loor 
machinery 
Reading Bancroft J & Se 
land, Book Cloth ete bu 
brick additior » I 140 
reased equi] 
ner r ~ ‘ 














PLANT 


OF THE OHIO FALLS DYE 
Concord, Locke Cotton Mills Co.; Fine 
Ginghams, Shirtings and Cheviots; in- 


creased capital stock; 
Concord. Norcott 
Carded Knitting 
installed 6,000 


made enlargements. 
Cotton Mills; Double 
Yarns; doubled capacity; 
spindles with accompany- 











ing machinery 

Dallas. Monarch Cotton Mills; Yarns; in- 
creased capital stock to $225,000. 

Draper. German-American Mill, Thread 
Mills Co., props.; Cotton Blankets; built 
330 by 332 foot addition to sheeting mill 
and 125 by 125 foot addition to blanket 
mill; also 4 new storage buildings, 100 
by 50 feet; changed to electric power 

East Durham Pearl Cotton Mills; Wide 
Sheetings; installed 248 automatic looms 
to replace cld looms 

Franklinville Franklinville Mfg Co.; 
Seamless gags) and 14s Single Chain 
Warps; built addition, 50 by 80 feet, and 
installed 5,000 spindles and 60 loom to 
be operated on sheetings 

Greensboro. Revolution Cotton Mills; Col- 
ored and Bleached Flannels; built large 
concrete warehouse 

High Point Highland Cotton Mills; 
Hosiery Yarns; increased number of 
spindles to 17,000 

High Point Pickett Cotton Mills; Print 
Cloths; added 1,024 spindles and 382 auto 
matic looms 

Kannapolis Cannon Mfg. Co.; Sheeting 
Towels, Crashes, et« installed a quantity 
of new machinery 

King’s Mountain Pauline Mill Table 
Damasks; installed new spinning frame 
and 22 new loom 

Kinston. Caswe Cotton Mills; High Grade 
Hosiery Yarn built iditior 100 by 80 
feet; in ed 5,472 

Landi Corriher Mil ( Hosier Yarr 
installed 008 new 

Landi ( ( Yarn 
built add 0 00 feet ind 10 
by 42 fee ‘ r hine 
includir 87 I 

Lincolntor Wampum C Mi Combed 
and Carded Yarns; er rged plant built 
six new cottage for operatives 


FINISHING WORKS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 
LARGELY INCREASED 
a 75 by 54 foot 2-story, brick picker 
building; built 60 by 25 foot addition to 
dyehouse 
Reidsville Edna Cotton Mills; Twills and 
Sheetings; installed 100 new looms 


Roanoke Rapids 


Ginghams; installed 


Patterson Mills Co.; 








5,760 new spindles 

Roanoke Rapids. Roanoke Mills Co.; built 
new warehouse, added 27,000 new spindles 
and 300 new looms 

Rockingham. Entwistle Mfg Co.: Wide 
Print Cloths i1dded 100 looms; built addi 
tion. 

Rockingham Steele’s Mills; Print Cloths; 
built new weave shed, 300 by 175 feet, 
and new cloth room, 175 by 50 feet; in 
stalled 17,000 spindles and other ma- 
chinery 

Salisbury. Kesler Mfg. Co.; White Sheet- 
ings; built addition, 120 by 128 feet; in- 
stalled 100 new looms 

Spray Lily Mill, Thread Mills Co., props.; 
Colored Cotton Good built new gingham 
mill to be equipped with between 400 and 
600 looms 

Spray Rhode Island Mill, Thread Mills Co., 
props.; Cotton Blanket built additional 
story to present plant and large new 
bleachery 

St. Pauls St. Pauls Cotton Mills Co.; Knit- 
ting Yarns; built addition and installed 
about 12,000 spindle 

Statesville Statesville Cotton Mills; Yarns 
and White Cloth; increased capital stock 
ind increased number of spindles to 13,- 
200 

Valdese Valdese Mfg. Co Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones; building additional mill to be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles 

Wilmington Bellwill Cotton Mill Ging- 
ham Seersuckers Shirtings, Cheviots 
increased number of spindles to 7,040 and 
loou to 354 

Wilmington Delgado Cotton Mills Co 
Gingham Ticks, Cheviot added new 
machinery, ncreasing capacity about 15 
per cent 

Ohio, Carthage Union Thread C« Cotton 
Threads; built mill, 150 by 40 feet; built 


addition 12 I 40 feet to main {| 


OF COTTON PIECE GOODS, RECENTLY 
Carded Yarns rire Fabrics; built new 
warehouse; added some new twisters and 
looms 
Rhode Island, Auburn United Lace & 
Braid Mfg. Co.; Laces and Braids; bul 
two new buildings, doubling capacity 
Centreville Warwick Mills; Fine Cotton 
(Goods; erected 2-story weave shed 112 
by 230 feet; installed 3660 new sms 
Hope Hope Co.; Sheetings and Shirtings 
built l-story weaving mill 64° by 
feet, installed about 13,000 pindles 
building other enlargements 
North Scituate North Scituate Cotto 
Mills; Mosquito Neitings, Canopies in 
stalled 70 new looms 
Pawtucket Dexter Yarn Co.; Combed and 
Carded Cotton Yarns; built addition l 
by 40 feet, 4 stories and basement 
Pawtucket Glencairn Mfg Ca; Shoe 
Laces; built 1-story mill, 80 by ) feet 
installed new machinery 
Shannock Columbia Narrow Fabric Co 
EI) tic Webbings; built addition, and in 
stalled new machinery 
Warren French Mfg. Co.; Sewing Thread 
etc.; added new twisters and winder 
Westerly Moore George C. Co Elasti 
Webs built new story addition, 69 
140 feet 
Westerly Westerly Textile Co Netti 
Curtair ind Special Fabrik insta 
quantity new looms now manufacturin 
Tire Cloth 
Woonsocket Anchor Webbing C« Na 
Cotton Woven Fabri incre d t 
ck to $60,000 
South Carolina, Anderson E M 
Duck; installed ) Ww ) t 
heavier duck 
Belton Blair Mil Turkish 
ble Dama rr changed 
Cotton Mills; bu VeAV 
y feet wide 0 high 
LOO looms 
d ums B Ir alle 
bal oom 
I Mill Fort M Mfi Co D 
( r h irr r j t > Idi ‘ 
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RIVER SMOKELESS COAL 
is exclusively produced at the mines of the CHESA- 
PEAKE and OHIO COAL and COKE COMPANY, 
and the NEW RIVER COLLIERIES CO. 

These mines are located in Fayette and Warren 
counties, W. Va., commonly known as the New 
River District, which, while restricted in area, is 
known on account of favorable geological condi- 
tions during the formative stage, to possess in the 
highest degree and in the most nearly exact pro- 
portions, the qualities essential to an ideal steam 


e coals of this district are authoritatively said to be the 
only coals in the United States which equal or surpass in 
effective heating results for steam, domestic or general fuel 


uurposes the best grades of Cardiff coals from Southern 


\ minimum of Moisture, Volatile Matter, Ash, Sulphur 
‘hosphorus—.\ maximum of Fixed Carbon 
ombustion all combine to give ADMIRALTY the 


and Smoke- 


| distinction of possessing in an eminent 


HREE qualities, any one of which should command 


SUPERIOR SMOKELESS QUALITIFS 
\nalvsis made by the United States Government of 


twenty-five consignments of ADMIRALTY 
steamers at Hampton Roads, approximating 


Moisture 2.6 Vol. Matter 18.9 Fixed Carbon 
Ash 4.5 Sulphur .88 B. T. U. 14,921 


COAT. COKE 


Agents for the New River Collieries 
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Mill; installed quantity of new machin 
ery; built extension to No. 1 Mill; 272 by 
101 feet, 1 story high. 

Kershaw. Kershaw Cotton Mills; Sheetings; 
added 204 new looms. 

tock Hill. Manchester Cotton Mills; Tick- 
ings and Yarns; building brick addition 
to dyehouse; also new cottages for oper 
itives. 

Vare Shoals. Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.: Sheet- 
ings, Drills, Print Cloths; built new ware- 
house, 

lennessee, Shelbyville. Sylvan 
Mills; Osnaburgs and Ducks; built addi- 
tion, 224 by 76 feet, 2 stories high; in 
stalled 8,000 spindles and other machin 
ery. 

Texas, Corsicana Corsicana Cotton Mills 
Flat Duck; built 2-story addition, 175 by 
144 feet; also warehouse, 84 by 62 feet; 
installed new spindles and looms. 

IcKinney. Texas Cotton Mill Co.; Cheviots, 
Denims, Pin Checks and Awning Stripes 
doubled capacity of dyehouse, and made 
other improvements 
st Postex Cotton Mills Co.; Sheets and 
Pillow Cases; built new bleachery, 100 by 


Cotton 


10 feet, l-story brick. 

ierman. Sherman Mfg. Co.; Single Fill- 
ing Duck; built new warehouse, 100 hy 
200 feet. 
Virginia, Roanoke. Twine Mills Corp.; 
White and Colored Twines and Yarn; 


added 768 new spindles 

Canada, Quebec, Coaticook Belding, 
Paul, Corticelli, Ltd.; Braids and Woven 
Narrow Fabrics; increased plant about 30 
per cent, 

Montmorency Falls Montmorency Cotton 
Mills: Dominion Textile Co., Ltd.; Cot- 
ton Goods, Hosiery, Knitting and Carpet 


Yarns and Blankets; added 13,000 mule 
spindles. 
Sherbrooke. Canadian Connecticut Cotton 


Mills: Tire Fabrics and Yarns; built ad- 
dition and added 20,000 new spindles. 


WOOLEN 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
Co.; Plushes, 
Astrachans; 
$3,000,000. 

Central Village. Central Worsted Co.: 
Worsteds and Cotton Worsteds; increased 
capital stock to $75,000; built new 2-story 
72-foot addition to main mill, and in 
stalled 18 new looms. 

Mystic Mystic Mfg. Co.; Fine Fancy Wor- 
steds; increased capital stock to $150,000 

Norwich. Hall, Joseph & Son; Dress Goods 
and Cloakings; installed new machinery 
in completed additions, increasing capac- 
ity fifty per cent. 

Preston. Hall Bros.; Dress Goods and 
Cloakings; installed new dyeing machine 

Putnam Waterman Worsted Co.; Men's 
Wear; installed 25 new looms, a new 
dressing frame, and washer. 

Stafford. Riverside Woolen 
Goods and Men's Wear; 
stock dryer 

Stafford Springs Smith & Cooley; Shoddy, 
Flocks and Waste; added some new ma- 
chinery. 
hompsonville 


Salt’s Textile Mfg. 
Velvets, Imitation Fur, 
increased capital stock to 


Mills; Dress 
installed new 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 


Company; Carpets and Rugs; built large 
new 3-story addition. 

Indiana, Columbia City. Columbia Woolen 
Mills; Fancy Cassimeres; increased cap- 


ital stock is $115,000; installed some new 
machinery 
La Porte La Porte Woolen Mills; Men's 
wear and Dress Goods; built additional 
story to main buildings; installed new 
carding and spinning machinery. 
Kentucky, Mayfield. Mayfield Woolen 
Mills; Cotton Warp Cassimeres and Wool 
Fillings; built additional mill, 150 by 70 


feet, brick construction, costing about 
$15,000; installed machinery § including 
2880 supindles and 66 looms. 

Maine, Camden. Knox Woolen Co.; Felts 


ind Jackets for Paper Makers, Felt and 
Woolen Specialties; built addition; added 


set cards and 4 broad looms 
Corinna Burrill & Clark; Cotton Warp 
Shirtings and Ladies’ Suitings and 
Shoddy; built annex tO weave shed, 140 
by 60 feet, 1-story and basement; in- 


talled 35 new looms, 3 new sets of cards 
ind 3 new mules; built new monitor roof 


on main plant. 
Madison Madison Woolen Mill; Broad- 
oths, Kerseys, Chinchillas; built addi- 


tion 1-story high, to be used for wet fin- 
shing department 

Olid Town, Ounegan Mill; Fancy Woolens 
built large new storehouse. 

Sanford. Goodall Worsted Co.; Yarns, 
Worsted Dress Goods and Mohair Serges 
built addition to warehouse and made 
ther additions 


Wilton Wilton Woolen Company; Cash- 
merettes 
Winthrop Winthrop Mills Co.; Blankets 


and Cotton Yarns; increased capital stock 
to $400,000 

assachusetts, Cherry Valley. Valley 
Woolen Mills; Flannels and Dress Goods; 
built brick addition, 80 by 62 feet also 
new brick and wood, 2-story weave sted, 
206 by 50 feet 

nton Bigelow-Hartford Co.; 
nd tugs; installed new 
the addition built last year 
nton Burton Co.; Woolen Yarns and 
Carpet Yarns; installed electric power to 
replace steam; also a new automatic 
prinkler system; added new machinery 
to triple capacity of plant 

lolliston. Holliston Woolen Mills Co.; Thi 
bets, Kerseys and Fancy Woolens: in- 


N 


Carpets 
machinery in 


stalled two new mules, of 312 spindles 
each; made general improvements in 
plant. 

ilvoke. Farr Alpaca Co.; Worsted Dress 
Goods; erected new mill; equipped with 


weaving machinery. 
Holyoke, 


Germania Mills; Overcoatings 
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Cloakings; Beavers, etc.; 
ital stock to $300,000. 

Hudson. Wottoquottoc Worsted Co. ; 
Worsted Yarns; built reinforced, concrete. 
l-story addition, 180 by 75 feet; increased 
spindles to 6,000. 

Hyde Park. Gray, T. H. & Co.; Fine Wool 
Shoddies and Woo! Extracts; built en- 
largement 52 feet long; enlarging store- 
house; added some new cards and other 


increased cap- 


equipment. 
Lawrence Kunhardt, George E.; Men's 
Wear Woolen and Worsted Fabrics; 


erected new 5-story carding and spinning 
mill, costing approximately $140,000; in- 
stalled wool cards and spindles. 

Lawrence Monomac Spinning Co.; French 
Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns;  in- 
creased capital stock to $1,200,000. 

Leleester. Leicester Woolen Co.: changed 
over from steam to electric power. 

Lowell. Middlesex Co Woolen 
built two additional stories on 
mill for storage purposes. 

Maynard Assabet Mills Thibets 
coatings, etc.; installed new 
creasing number to 136 

Medway Fabyan Woolen Co 
Flannel; Shirting. 
riage Cloths; built iddition, 215 by 75 
feet, for picking, coloring and carboniz- 
ing dept., and as storehouse; installed 
new machinery for this purpose 

Methuen, International Worsted 
Fancy Worsted Goods; built new 
weave shed, 60 by 110 

No. Andover. Stevens. M. T. & Sons Co.; 
Dress Goods and Men's Wear; built 14- 
story brick addition to provide increased 
facilities 

Northboro. Taylor Mfg. Co.: Union Cassi- 
meres; added production of cotton warp 
shirtings and suitings 

Palmer. Palmer Carpet Mill; Brussels 
Carpets and Rugs: built new brick and 
concrete dyehouse, 1l-story high, 110 by 
40 feet, replacing old building. 

Saxonville Saxonville Mills; Woolens and 
Worsteds; installed 4 sets cards and 3 
new mules. 

Spencer. Bigwood Woolen Co.; Woolen or 
Union Cassimeres; installed electric 
power to replace old steam and water 

Uxbridge. Hecla Mill, American Woolen 
Co.; Yarns; installed 49 new looms, 

Uxbridge. Uxbridge Worsted Co.: Worsted 
and Cotton Goods; installed new logwood 
dye extractor. 


Goods 
present 


(over- 
ecards, in 


Cotton Warp 
Dress Goods and Car- 


Mills; 
brick 


Uxbridge Waucantuck Mills; Fancy 
Worsteds, Piece Dyes, and Cotton 
Worsteds; built new brick addition; in- 
stalled complete worsted yarn spinning 
plant. ¢ 

Watertown Aetna Mills: Woolen and 
Worsted Dress Goods and Men's Wear 


increased capital stock to $675,000; 
erected new dyehouse, 102 by 112 feet, 
1% stories high 
Worcester Rell Company Fancy Worsteds 
and Dress Goods: installed 18 new looms 
Worcester Davis, George W Inc.; Sat- 


inets, Unions, etc installed 6 new looms 
and 1 set cards 

Worcester Hopeville Mfg. Co.; Piece Dyes 
and Union Goods: built 1-story addition, 
16 x 36 feet to picker room, 

Worcester Queensbury Mills Mohatr, 
Luster and Worsted Weaving Yarns 

plant of Riverside Mills, to in- 
crease facilities 

Wrentham Reaumont Lewis ..: 
Substitutes, Garnetted Stock, ete 
new mill to replace burned plant 

New Hampshire, Franklin. Franklin Mills; 
Broadcloths, Dress Goods, and Carriage 
Cloths: built addition, 140 by 75 feet, 1- 
story high, for dyeing dept 

Penacock Harris, Emery Co.; 
Sackings, Carriage Cloths, 


leased 


Wool 
bullt 


Broadcloths, 


Dress Goods, 


ete.: built addition and installed new 
spinning equipment 

New Jersey, Camden Boyer, B. F. Co.; 
Worsted Yarns; erected l-story ad- 


dition, 60 by 44 feet, of brick, for comb- 
ing: installed 4 additional combs and 
cards, 

Garfield. Garfield Worsted Mills; Worsted 
Dress Goods: built 3-story brick and steel 
addition, 150 by 200 feet, for dyeing and 
finishing. 

New York, Amsterdam. Sanford, Stephen 
& Sons, Inc.; Rugs and Carpets; erected 
new 5-story concrete mill, 100 by 100 feet 

Amsterdam Shuttleworth Bros. Co Car 
pets and Rugs; built two new mills, one, 
250 by 60 feet, and other, 150 by 60 feet, 
increasing capacity fifty per cent 

Falconer. Ferncliff Worsted Mills; 
Yarns; installed 24 broad looms 

Valatie. Valatie Yarn Co., Inc.; Merino 
Yarns; increased capital stock to $30,000 

North Carolina, Elkin. Chatham Mfg. Co.; 
Blankets; building new main mill, 4- 
stories high, 80 by 300 feet; also dyehouse, 
warehouse, and boiler room, 

Spray, Spray Woolen Mill: 
Co., props.; Blankets; built 
stories high, 150 by 75 feet; 
sets cards, 24 looms. 

Ohio, New Bremen Kuenzel Mills Co.; 
Wool Blankets; increased capital stock to 
$100,000. 

Portland. Portland Woolen Mills; Blankets, 
Flannels, Auto Robes, ete.; built addition, 
80 by 125 feet; installed quantity of new 
machinery. (Purchased equipment of El- 
lenburg (Wash) Woolen Mills, and that of 
Marysville (Cal.) Woolen Mills Co.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Bush & Terry; 
Rugs; built new mill, 4 stories high, brick, 
60 by 140 feet 

Philadelphia Cambridge 
Fancy Worsteds for Men's 
creased equipment to 40 looms. 

Philadelphia Cochrane, Charles P. Co.; 
Carpets; built story and basement 
building, 79 by 50 feet, stone and concrete 


Philadelphia. Erben-Harding Co.; Worsted 


Yarns; building new mill, 4-stories, brick; 
100 by 150 feet 


Philadelphia Ferguson Carpet Co.; 


Worsted 


Thread Mills 
addition, 2- 
installed 3 


Worsted Co. 3 
Wear; in- 


Velvet 
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Carpets: building new t-story mill, rein- 
forced concrete, 65 by 290 feet 

Philadelphia Fleisher, S. B. & B. W 
Inc.; Worsted Yarn building 
new mill, 6 stories and basement, of re 
inforced concrete and stee! 

Philadelphia. Hardwick & Magee Co.; 
Brussels and Wilton Rugs: built new 
boiler house, 1-story high, brick and con 
crete. 

Philadelphia. Holmes, Archibald & Son 
Inc.; Wilton and Body Brussels; built a 
1-story addition, 111 by 143 feet. 

Philadelphia. Keystone Spinning Mills Co 
Woolen and Worsted Carpet Yarns; built 
3-story addition, brick and concrete; will 
build new boiler house 

Philadelphia. Klein, George J.; Ingrain 
Carpets; opened branch mill at Trenton 
Ave. and Sergeant St., for the manufac- 
ture of Turkish Towels 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Wool Scouring 
& Carbonizing Co.; Wool Scouring and 
Carbonizing; built addition, practically 
doubling capacity 

Philadelphia Prudential Worsted Mills 
Worsted Goods; built l-story, brick weave 
shed 

Philadelphia Rowland Worsted 
built addition for rest room. 

Philadelphia. Walker & Stine; Men's Wear 
and Dress Goods; moved to Adams & 
Leiper Sts.; added 44 broad looms 

Philadelphia. Wolstenholme, Thos., Sons & 
Co.; Frankford; Worsted Yarn Spinners; 
erected power plant, 2 and 4 stories high, 
brick 

Bloomsburg Magee Carpet Co.; 
Tapestry Carpets and Rugs; 
capital stock to $1,160,000 

Bristol Steel, Warner J Worsted Yarns 
built new power plant, 95 by 43 feet, con 
crete 

Clifton Heights Caledonia Woolen Mills 
Cotton Worsteds, Cotton and Wool Mixed 
Goods; built new mill building, 60° by 


Spinners; 


Mills 


Velvets, 
increased 


400 feet; reinforced concrete 3 stories 
high; to be used for spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing dept.; 


built addition to old mill, 40 by 60 feet. 

Kutztown. Fiscus, Harral & Delong; Rugs; 
built new dyehouse 

Norristown. Coral Mfg. Co.; Art Squares, 
Rath Rugs, and Colonial Rugs; built ad- 
dition, 36 by 138 feet. 

Rhode Island, Bridgeton. Premier Worsted 
Mills; Fancy Worsteds and Men's Wear; 
installed number of new looms replacing 
old equipment. 

Pascoag Sayles, Fred L. Co.; Worsteds; 
increased capital stock to $325,000 

Providence. Wanskuck Co.; Worsted Coat- 
ings and Cloakings; built two additions 
to power plant 

Westerly. Pawcatuck Woolen Co.; Men's 
Fancy Woolen Suitings and Overcoatings 
installed 11 new looms 

Woonsocket Sydney Worsted Co.; Worsted 
Yarns; built 2-story brick addition, 120 
by 77 feet; installed addition § spinning 
frames 


Texas, Houston Heights oriental Textile 
Mills: Camel's Hair Press Cloth and 
Worsted Yarns; increased capital stock 
to $600,000 

Vermont, Ludlow Black River Woolen 
Co.: Overcoatings and Cloakings; built 


79 


new brick and concrete addition, 72 by 
30 feet; installed some new equipment 

Virginia, Winchester. Virginia Woolen Co 
Flannels, Cassimeres, Velours, and Che- 
viots: built addition doubling capacity of 
present plant, and will install about 120 
new looms 

West Virginia, Martinsburg. Berkeley 
Woolen Co.; Woolen Goods; built new 
boilerhouse, and installed new boilers 

Wisconsin. Prairie du Chien Prairie du 
Chien Woolen Co.; built addition, 2 stories 


high, 72 by 90 feet: installed new ma- 
chinery 

West Bend West Bend Woolen Mills 
Blankets, Battings, Mackinaws, Yarns 


bullt new mill building, also picker house 
and dyehouse; installed new machinery. 

Canada, Ontario, Peternoro Bonner-Wort}! 
Co., Ltd Worsted Yarns; built two new 
additions 

Peterboro Brinton Carpet Co., Ltd.:; Car- 
pets and Rugs; built additions and made 
improvements 


KNITTING 


Payne Davis, W BRB. & 
installed 50 additional 
built 30 new cottages 


Alabama, Fort 
Sons; Hosiery: 
knitting machines; 
for operatives 


Talladega. Hicks Hosiery Mills; Seamless 
Half Hose; installed eiectric drive equip- 
ment 

Connecticut, Addison (Jas‘onburv Knit 
ting Co.: Men's Underwear built large 
brick addition, and installed & sets of 


wool cards, and 200 hp. boiler 
Georgia, Atlanta Atlanta Hosiery Mills 

Seamless Cotton Hosiery: added $25,000 

worth of new machinery built addition 


to plant 
Barnesville Collier Mrg. Company: Cotton 
Ribbed Underwear: increased knitting ca- 
pacity 25 per cent, and sewing capacity 
49 per cent; built new warehouse 
Douglas Douglas Hosiery Mills; bullt ad- 
dition, 60 by 20 feet 


Grantville Grantville Hosiery Mills; Seam- 
less Cotton Hosiery: built new 2-story 
dyehouse, 100 by 60 feet; two frame ware- 


houses: added 2,900 spindles, installed 
dyeing machines 

Lafayette Walker County Hosiery Mills 
Women's Seamless Cotrion Hosiery built 


brick addition, 50x40 feet; also installed 
new dyeing machinery 

Macon. Southland Knitting Mills: Women's 
Ribbed Underwear and Union Suits; built 
enlargement, 100 by 40 feet, to relieve 
congestion; installed 15 sewing machines 
increased production teu anout 100 dozens 
per day. 

Illinois, Belleville 
Mercerized and 


Belleville Hosiery Mills 
Silk Half Hose and 





















Oi. 31] 
Hosier t ‘ ‘ 
prinkler system 

Chicago Delson Knitting Mill: Knit Goods; 
increased capital stock to $50,0 

Chicago Exmoor Knitting Mills: Sweaters 
ind Fancy Knit Goods nstalled depart 
mer * manufacti 

htiock ad I a ie gs \ 
Cotton Full Fashioned Hosiery 

ipita stock to $600,000 
t-story mill $1 by 150 feet 

Indiana, Fort Wayne Anthon Hosier 
Mills; Lisle and Mercerized Hosiery 
reased equipment to n ite} edle 
Knitting machines and ¢ pir 1 
chines; also manufacturing arttf al sill 
hose in addition to res it nes 

South Bend Stephenson Un« Is 
Men's ind Women's F T 
derwear and Union Suits: tncreased ip 
ital stock to $1,000,000 built tw 4 ca 
tions on mill to manuf t é tto 
varns ind th th 
installed new oo oh 1 ‘ 
erator 

lowa, Bi ry Moine H 
Seamless and Ribbed H ! t f 
mill and increased number f n ne 
machines to aD) 

Kentucky. Paducah Paducah Hesier 
Mills; Misses’ Ribbe H ery built € 
mill to replace present buildir no t 
31 feet 1l-story high add ew 
machinery 

Maine, rwWay Norway Knittir 
Women’s and Children’s Ho { 
stalled new dyeing machiner 

Maryland, Elkton Sturo, } & Son 
fery: increased output 

Frostburg Parker Hosier, Mill & lve 
Works: Seamless Hosiery: built addit l 
mill, 3-stories, 56 by 23 feet wide with 


concrete storage bhasement installed 
knitters, 63 ribbers and loopers 
Hagerstown Roulette, J. ¢ & 


derwear; built brick addition 


Sons Un 


Massachusetts, Canton Draper Rros. (o 
Felts, Eiderdowns Sweater Coats, Ciolf 
Vests. ete.: increaged capita! stock to 
$400,000 

Ipswich Ipswich Millis: Cotton and Silk 
Hosiery increased capital stock to $1 
500.000 

Lowell Lawrence Mfg. Co Men Flat 
Hosierv, Women's Seamless Hosiery, Cot- 


ton Yarns: increased capital stock to $2.- 


500.000 


Malden Malden Knitting Mills Sweater 
Coats Cardigans, Rathing Suits Fancy 
Knit Goods: built 3-storyv addition, 190 by 
59 feet: added new machines 

Mattapan Peerless Knitting Mills o.: 
Men's and Boys’ Ribbed Underwear and 


Union Suits; built brick addition; Installed 
20 new knitting machines; added bleach 
and dry room: built two-story brick build- 
ing for shipping and torage purpose 
enlarged selling departments in New York 
and Chicago 

Needham Heights Walton, T 8S Infants’ 
Silk and Woolen Mittens Underwear 
ete.: built addition doubling capactty ni 
installing new machinery 

Pittsfield Musgrove Knitting Co M 
ind Children's Ribbed Cotton Underwear 
installed new machinery increa 
pacity 25 per cent 





Springfield Potter Knitting Co Me 
Women’s and Children’ Ribbed Unde 
vear and Fancy Knit Good incre 1 
capital stock to $200,00¢ erected sto 
house 

raunton Taunton Knitting Co Men's 
Ribbed Underwear: bullt rdditior 2 
stories and basement, 50 by 60 

Worcester Brown, William W eced 


Lined Beach Jackets and Vests; bullt 
story addition 

Michigan, Detroit Victor Knitting M ‘ 
Woolen and Worsted Sweaters, Hosiery 
and Fancy Knit Goods; increased capital 
stock to $50,000; Increased capacity fifty 
per cent 

Grand Rapids Globe Knitting Work in- 
creased capital stock to $800,000; Under- 
vear and Unton Suits; bullt 7-story ad- 
dition, 120 by 130 feet: given up branch 

Middleville 

Grand Rapids Grand Rapids Underwear 
Co Full Fashioned Underwear; increased 

tock to $85,000 
Amazon Knitting Mills; Ladtes’ 

Waists, Ribbed Un- 


plant at 


apital 
Muskegon 
ind Children’s Knit 


derwear, et built 1-story addition, 225 
by 150 feet 

Port Huron Fead, John L. & Sons; Mit- 
tens, Socks and Lumbermen’s Half Hose; 
built 1ddition and increased capacity 
one-third 

Rochester Western Knitting Mills; Men's 
Seamless Half Hose; Gloves Mitts, 


Knitted Cloth, ete.: built addition to card 
room and installed 2 sets 60-inch cards 
and 4 mules 


New Hampshire, Lakeport Wood, H. H 
& Co.: Women’s Seamless and Ribbed 
Hosiery, Half Hose, Lumbermen's Socks, 
ete.; installed new machinery to replace 

d equipment 

New Jersey, Millville Taubel, Wi im F., 

Inc.; Hosiery; built new mill, 2 stories 


high, 150 by 159 feet 
New York, Amsterdam 
Men’s Ribbed Underwear; 
tion, 4 stories and basement 
Chalmers Knitting Co 
Underwear; built 


Blood Knitting Co.; 
building addli- 
Amsterdam Men's 
Ribbed and Mesh 
new mill, 7 stories, reinforced cor 
2295 by 170 feet approximately dou 
capacity; made additions to dyehou 





room and boiler house and insta two 
new boilers 

Buffalo Monarch Knitting Co Ltd.; 
Sweater Coats; erected new mill, 200 feet 
long, stories high; installed new Knit- 
ting machinery, increasing capacity abe it 
50 per cent, 

Canandaigua, Roper Knitting Co Ine. 3 
Sweaters and Fancy Knit Good in- 
creased capital stock to $25,000 wi en- 


large plant. 
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A“SPRACO” System is to a Condenser 
What a Condenser is to An Engine 






lf you could get free as much coal as you want, there would be 


it 


' t a few minor reasons for operating an engine condensing. 
Condensing is a matter of efficiency—which is economy. But you 


pay I 


yr coal—consequently you buy a well-known or well- 


] 


ommended condensing outfit because it saves on your fuel bill 













the same token—if you have not all the cool water you 






need, you require some means of re-cooling your condensing 


water \ “Spraco” System will give positive results. The same 

















sound judgment that you used in selecting a good condenser 
should be used in selecting specialists to lay out and install your 
cooling system. It is significant that we have had years of 
experience and can refer you to over 250 successful “ Spraco” 
installations. 


If you are mulling the matter over, you will find proof 
for thought in our free booklet, ‘‘ Cooling Ponds for Con- 
densing Engines,”’ which shows 10 to 20 per cent gains in 
efficiency in power plants from Cuba to Alaska. 

74-8 
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clayville. Clayville Knitting Co.; Ribbed 
Underwear and Union Suits; increased 
capital stock to $600,000; built addition, 
also a number of new tenements for oper- 
atives. 


linton Clinton Knitting Co.; Sweater 
Coats; increased capital stock to $100,000. 
ohoes. Putnam Knitting Co.; ‘‘ Turknit” 


Wash Cloths and Towels; built new mi); 
equipped present plant for dyeing and 
bleaching department. 

‘ohoes. Root Mfg. Co.; Flat Wool and 
Merino Underwear; installed _ electric 
power replacing old water power 

Hoosick Falls. Superior Mfg. Company; 
Women’s and Children’s Cotton Ribbed 
Underwear and Union Suits and Worsted 
Sweater Coats; built 4-story addition, 55 
by 50 feet, brick construction. 

‘ew York City. Franklin Knitting Mills 
Knitted Cloth, Knitted Neckwear, Silk 
and Worsted Sweaters and Mufflers, en- 
larged floor space and installed about 
30 new circular knitting machines. 

Norwich. Norwich Knitting Co.; Flat, Rib- 
bed and Mesh Underwear; increased cap- 
ital stock to $250,000; built fifth story on 
present mill; erected additional building 
80 by 60 feet. 

New York City. Olympia Knitting Mills; 
Children’s Sweaters, Blouses, etc moved 
to larger quarters at 15 Mercer St., and 
increased equipment to 21 knitting and 
15 sewing machines. 

Oswego. Hayes Knitting Co.; Men's Ribbed 
and Flat Underwear; built new mill, main 
mill, 20 by 52 feet; and engine room, 89 
by 32 feet; plant will be 3 stories high, 
of concrete and steel. 

Rome. Rome Textile Co.; Children’s Cot- 
ton Ribbed Underwear and Union Suits; 
increased capital stock to $100,000; built 
addition for box making plant. 

Sherburne. Canasawacta Ktg. Co., Under 
wear; built addition, 48x10 feet; to pro- 
vide more room, 

Utica Avalon Knitwear Co., Inc.; Ribbed 
Underwear; built new addition, 4 stories 
high, 90 by 84 feet. 

Warsaw. Brown Knitting Co.; Sweaters 
and Bathing Suits; built 2-story brick ad- 
dition, 117 by 56 feet. 

North Carolina, Albemarie. Lillian Knitting 
Mills; Women’s Seamless Cotton Hosiery; 
installed new knitting machinery. 

Ashboro. Acme Hosiery Mills; Women's 
Seamless Hosiery; installed new knitting 
machines in addition completed last year. 

Burlington, Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
built dyehouse, 80 by 40 feet; finishing 
room, 30 by 140 feet, 

Durham. North State Knitting Mills; 
Ladies’ Rib Top Hosiery; built $6,000 ad- 
dition to plant, doubling present space; 
will add 100 knitting machines during 
coming year, 25 already ordered. 

East Durham. Louise Knitting Mills; 
Men’s and Women's Hosiery; built addi- 
tion, 48 by 32 feet, equipped with new 
machinery. 

Elizabeth City. Elizabeth City Hosiery 
Co.; Women’s Hosiery and Seamless Half 
Hose; increased dyeing and bleaching 
machinery 50 per cent. 

Enfield. Enfield Hosiery Mills Co., Inc.; 
Men’s and Women’s’ Hosiery; installed 
new peroxide bleaching ptant. 

Goldsboro. Durham Hosiery Mills: Hos 
jery; built new mill, 3 stories high, 150 
by 75 feet, reinforced concrete, 

Hendersonville. Freeze-Bacon Hosiery 
Mills; Men’s and Women’s Fine Gauge 
Hosiery; installed 15 new knitting ma- 
chines 

Hickory Best Knitting Mills; Seamless 
and Ribbed Hosiery; added 7 new knit- 
ting machines 

High Point Crown Hosiery Mills; Hosiery; 
built additional structure, 2 stories high, 
costing about $1,500 

High Point. High Point Hosiery Mills 
Men's and Women's Seamless’ Hosiery 
and Misses’ Ribbed Hosiery; built two ad- 
ditions, one an annex, 3 stories high, the 
other, 4 stories high, costing $10,000 

High Point. Piedmont Mills Co.; Hosiery 
built two additions, one building, 60 by 
126 feet, 3 stories high; the other, 60 by 
135 feet, 3 stories high 

Marion Marion Knitting Mills; 
doubled capacity. 

Newton Fidelity Hosiery Mills Co.; Hos 
lery; installed 50 new knitting machines 

Raleigh. Melrose Knitting Mills Co.; Men's 
Ribbed Cotton Underwear and Union 
Suits; built new storage warehouse 

Rocky Mount. Rocky Mount Hosiery Co.; 
Cotton Ribbed Hosiery; built addition to 
mill, and established No. 2 Mill; installed 
new machinery 

Scotland Neck. Crescent Hosiery Mills Co.; 
Misses’ and Children’s Ribbed Hos’ery; 
increased capital stock to $200,000; built 
new mill, 110 by 63 feet, with an L, 
25 by 25 feet, to replace old buildings.) 

Wendell. Wendell Knitting Mills Co 
Seamless Hosiery; built addition, 2 stories 
high, brick, 50 by 34 feet; added 143 
knitting machines. 

Winston-Salem Maline Mills; Women's 
‘otton Ribbed Underwear; built 2-story 
iddition, 75 by 40 feet, fireproof; added 
7 knitting and 19 sewing machines 

Ohio, Cleveland. Cleveland Knitting Mills 
Co.; Fancy Knit Goods; increased capital 
stock to $150,000. 

veland, Keller Knitting Co.; Knitted 
Coats; installed 6 new knitting machines 
eveland. Wovenright Knitting Co.; Seam 
ess Half Hose; built 2-story brick ad- 
ition 

Pennsylvania, Annville Kreider, A. R. & 
Bro.; Cotton and Silk Seamless Hoslery 

uilt new 3-story plant, 55 by 83 feet. 
ton. Chipman Knitting Mills; Women's 
Hosiery; established branch at Bank and 
Pine Sts., Easton, for knitting and loop 
ing 
braltar Gibraltar Hosiery Mills; Seam- 
ess Half Hose; built new 1-story mill, 
by 150 feet and installed 125 knitting 
machines 


Hosiery 
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Harrisburg. New Idea Hosiery Co., In 
Men’s and Women’s Seam! Hosiery; in- 
stalled some new machinery; will build 
new mill, 50 by 90 feet, 4 stories and base- 
ment, next spring 

Lehighton. Carbon Knitting Co.; Ladies 
and Misses’ Ribbed and Plain Underwear 
installed 4 new knitting machines 

Mifflintown. Juaniata Hosiery Mills 
Women's Hosiery; built addition, 50 by 
20 feet; installed 12 new knitting ma- 
chines 

Milton. West Branch Knitting Co.:; Under 
wear and Seamless Hosiery; built new 
dyehouse, 40 by 80 feet; added new dye 
ing machinery. 

Mohrsville Wagner, James H. & Co.; Un 
derwear; built addition, l-story and base- 
ment, 65 by 157 feet, reinforced concre‘e, 
fireproof 

Nescopeck. Barger, Bains & Munn, In 
Boys’ and Misses’ Ribbed Hosiery; built 
two new buildings, one 73 by 40 feet, and 
the other 50 by 182 feet, with 1-story 
brick; to be used for finishing and stor 
age. 

Phoenixville. Byrne, Thomas F.; Children’ 
and Women’s Ribbed Underwear, Sweater 
Coats, etc.; built new 3-story addition, 
206 by 60 feet, brick and steel. 

Pottstown. Vaughan Knitting Co.; Men's 
and Women's Seamless Hosiery: built 
new $10,000 addition; installed 50 new 
knitting machines. 

Reading Glorie Underwear Mill, S.. D 
Bausher; moved here from Hamburg, 
Pa., and increased capacity. 

Reading. Oakbrook Hosiery Mills; Women's 
Seamless Hosiery; built 1-story dyehouse, 
38 by 70 feet, to increase capacity. 

Royersford. Progressive Knitting Mills: 
Women’s and _ Children’s Underwear; 
erected new 4-story and basement mill, 
80 by 145 feet, brick and concrete; in- 
stalled about 65 new knitting and 65 new 
sewing machines. 

Shoemakersville. Merit Underwear Oa. 
Women’s Underwear; built new addition, 
40 by 100 feet, 2 stories and basement; in- 
stalled some new machinery. 

Spring Grove. Pennsylvania Knitting Mills 
Co.; Children’s and Infants’ Hosiery; en- 
larged boiler house and dyehouse; in- 
stalled new boiler 

Tower City. Bestok Underwear Co., Inc.; 
Women's Cotton Ribbed Underwear; in- 
creased capital stock to $75,000; built 
addition and installed ten additional 
Knitting machines 

York. Crystal Hosiery Mills Co.; Seamless 
Cotton Haif Hose; built addition, 42 by 
32 feet, 2-stories high, and basement; 
doubling capacity. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Pawtucket Ho- 
siery Co.; Men’s and Women’s Seamless 
Hosiery; built addition to be used as 
dyehouse; installed about 18 new knitting 
machines. 

Woonsocket. Gold Mark Knitting Co.; 
Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Novelties; will 
build new mill, tripling present output 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. Davis Hosiery 
Mills; Women’s and Children's Seamless 
Cotton Hosiery; built large addition; built 
addition to present dyehouse and also a 
new dyehouse; built l-story addition to 
office. 

Chattanooga. Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills; 
Men's Fiber Silk and Mere. Half Hose; 
increased capital stock to $100,000; built 
new main mill, 2 stories high, 120 by 70 
feet; 1-story dyehouse, 70 by 40 feet, 








brick; adding 100 knitting machines 
Loudon Loudon Hosiery Mills; Cotton 
Hosiery; built 3-story 200 by 60 foot 


brick mill 

Nashville. Hartford Hosiery Mills; Chil 
dren's Hosiery; increased capital stock 
will operate plant of old Nashville Woolen 
Co 

South Pittsburg Aycock Hosiery Mill 
Hosiery; built addition consisting of 4 
units, 50 by 64 feet high; 50 
by 50 feet, 1-story high; 60 by 60 feet, 
l-story; and a 50 by 50 foot second story 
addition to old building 

Utah, Logan Union Knitting Mills Co 
Underwear and Hosiery; built new mill at 
corner of Center and First Street, West 

Vermont, Bennington E. Z. Waist Co.; 
Children's Knitted Underwaists and Union 
Suits; built addition; also added another 
story to plant 

Virginia, Lynchburg Lynchburg Hosiery 
Mills; Seamless Half Hose; installed 45 
new knitters, and other machinery. 

Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. -Chipman-Hol- 
ton Knitting Co.; Men’s and Women's 
Seamless Hosiery; increased capital stock 
to $1,000,000. 

Stratford Avon Hosiery Co., Ltd.; built 
addition $-stories high, 40 by 60 feet 

Toronto. York Knitting Mills, Ltd.; Under 
wear, Sweaters, etc.; built new 5-story 
mill, 135 by 135 feet; also other improve 


ments 
SILK 


Connecticut, Danbury. Imperial Silk Works 
Inc.; Hat Bands, Braids and Cords; built 
new addition 

Mystic. tobinson Silk Company; Silk and 
Cotton Goods; installed new machinery 
and doubled output. 

Shelton. Blumenthal, Sidney & Co., In¢ 
Silk and Cotton Plushes and Velvets 
built addition, 75x216 feet, reinforced con- 
crete construction, to be used for dyeing 
and finishing purposes 

Illinois, Chicago Decker Textile Mfg. Co.; 
Neckwear and Ribbons; built addition 
added manufacture of labels 

Maryland, Hagerstow: Cromer Bros.; Silk 
Ribbons; built new, 60 by 148 feet, throw 
ing mill 

Lonaconing Klots Throwing Co 
mission Silk Throwing; installed 4 new 
quilting machines 

Massachusetts, Florence Nonotuck Silk 
Company Silk Yarns and Threads and 


stories 


Com- 


Braids; built new storehouse; enlarge) 
mill at Leeds 

Turner's Falls McLane Silk Co.; Silks an‘ 
Satins; Increased capital stock to $100 
000; built addition, 40 by 80 feet 
stalled 48 new looms 

Westboro Novelty Weaving Co.; Tubul 
Ties, Tie Silks, Silk Belting, Shirtings 
installed 8 new looms 

Michigan, Belding. Richardson Silk Co 
Sewing Silk and Embroidery Silks; buitl 
addition, 45 by 100 feet, 4 stories hig! 
reinforced concrete to be used _ ter 
porarily as warehouse 

New Jersey, Alpha Alpha Silk Throwin« 
Co.; Sik Throwing; building addition, 
stories high; will install 6,000 new spir 
dles. 

Paterson. Van Raalte, E. & Z.; 
Nettings, Chiffons; built addition 

Paterson. Ward Silk Co., George Abrash 
Bell Mill; Sateens, Taffetas, Peau de 
Cygnes, etc.; 20 looms. (Increased spact 

Phillipsburg. Reynolds & Tirrell; Broad 
Crepe Silk; built addition; increased ca 
pacity 100 per cent.; added new throwing 
machinery, and a number of broad silk 
looms. 

Pompton Lakes German Artistic Weaving 
Co.; Silk Ribbons, Labels, and Shoe Lax 
ings; built addition, to cost about $10 
000. 

Washington. Washington Silk Mills; Broad 
Dress Silks, Silk Throwing, etc.; built ad 
dition to plant for office purposes 

New York, Andover. Andover Silk Co.; 
Broad Silks; increased capital stock to 
$100,000; making enlargements 

Beacon. Littauer, Ludwig; Silk Throwing; 
built two additions, one, 50 by 74 feet, and 
other 28 by 50 feet, of brick; installed 
some new machinery. 

Binghamton Ballard Silk Co.; Commis- 
sion Weaving; will build new addition of 
concrete, 200 by 50 feet, and install new 
looms, warpers, and winders. 

Binghamton Rossville Silk Mills Co.; Broad 
Silks, Dress Fancies, etc.; installed 34 new 
looms. 

Canisteo. Canisteo Silk Co.; Silk Throwing; 
installed 6,000 additional spindles, in new 
addition, 30 by 36 feet, 2 stories high, 
brick and concrete. 

Glens Falls. Clark Textile Co.; Woven Tip 
Silk Gloves; installed a quantity of new 
machinery. 

Hornell. DeWitt Boag Co.; Chiffons, Veil- 
ings, and Scarfs; built addition and in- 
stalled some new machinery. 

Palatine Bridge. Underwood Silk Fabric 
Co.; Glove Silk Underwear and Cham- 
oisette Cloth; built new dyehouse, 100 by 
30 feet; installed new spindles, looms, and 
4 new knitting machines 

Port Jervis. Kattermann & Mitchell Co.; 
Broad Silks; built addition, 200 by 60 feet, 
installed 650 new spindles and 150 new 
looms, greatly increasing capacity 

North Carolina, High Point Stehli Silks 
Corp.; Throwing and Weaving; built large 
new building 

Ohio, Cleveland. National Artificial Silk 
Co.; Silk Cloth from Wood Fiber; built 
new mill in 3 units; one, 3 stories high, 
50 by 300 feet; second, 1-story, 300 by 
400 feet; third; several small buildings 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Friedberger- 
Aaron Mfg. Co.; Germantown; Laces, 
Edgings, Braids, Millinery and Dress 
Trimmings; built new 3-story building ad- 
joining present mill, 72 by 104 feet, brick 
and concrete; to increase capacity 

Archbald Clemens Silk Co.; Broad Silks; 
started up another mill on commission 
winding and warping; installed new looms 
in weaving mill. 

Bangor Pennsylvania Silk Co.; Broad 
Silks; started annex on Hamilton S8St., 
Allentown 

Benton Harbred Silk Co.; Silk Throwing 
increased capital stock to $66,000 

Catasauqua, Wahnetah Silk Co.; Broad 
Silks; changed over to electric power 

Columbia. Schwarzenbach - Huber Co.; 
Dress and Tie Silks; installed 100 addi- 
tional looms 

Fullerton McBride Bros.; Broad Silks 
and Linings; built new mill, 65 by 160 
feet: installed 148 new looms; also new 
power plant 

Hazleton Duplan Silk Co.; Piece Dyed 
Silk and Silk Mixed Goods; increased 
capital stock to $2,000,000; built new $30,- 
000 club house for employes. 

Hazleton Roessel, Louis & Co.; Broad 
Dress Silks; building addition, 60 by 200 
feet, 4 stories high; will add 300 new 
looms Mill to be ready for machinery 
next May 

Lenni Mills Victoria Plush Mills; Plushes 
and Finishing Plush; built new stone 
dyehouse, 125 by 50 feet 

Marcus Hook American Viscose Co.; Ar 
tificial Silk Yarn and Artificial Silk 
Throwsters; erected power house, 73 by 
108 feet, made other enlargements. 

Mt. Carmel Mt, Carmel Silk Mfg. Co.; 
Broad Silks; built new 5-story and base 
ment, brick and steel mill 

Olyphant Dery, D. G.; Silk 
built new 3-story brick mill 

Sunbury Susquehanna Silk Mills; Silk and 
Silk Mixed Goods, built 5-story addition, 
250 by 175 feet, brick; installed 200 new 
looms 

Upland Chessaqua Silk Co.; Broad Silks; 
installed quantity of new looms 

Rhode Island, Providence American Silk 
Spinning Co.; Spun Silk; built new 2- 
story addition, 140 by 8&3 feet, with Ls, 
18 by 22 feet and 18 by 45 feet; will ir 


crease equipment 


Veiling 





Throwing; 


Providence Simmons Braid Co Shoe 
Laces and Braids; built 2-story brick ad- 
dition, 120 by 79 feet 

River Point Pawtuxet Valley Textile Co.; 
Broad Silks; built new addition. 





Sit | 
Woonsocket Hat t Text Ss 
Satin built stor idition, 18 18 
feet 
Virginia, Charlott ‘ Charlot 
Silk Mills i Ss ! 
tional loo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Connecticut, New Haven Forsyth Dye 
Company; built new 2-story brick add 
tion, nearly doubling capacity of plant 
providing 46,000 square feet of floo 


space 
I 


Georgia, West Point Lannett Bleachery & 


Dye Works; making increases in equiy 
ment 

Massachusets, Attleboro Wolfenden, R. « 
Sons erected two brick ‘addition an 
wooden building for bleaching dept 

Chelsea Walker Bros. Dyeing & Bleac} 
ing Co.; built new l1-story wooden build 
ing 50 by 60 feet, and a 73 by 86 foot 
brick building, increasing capacity 2,500 


pounds per day 

Easthampton. Hampton Co.; erected new 
dyehouse and storehouse 

Fall River. American Printing Co 
Printed Calicoes; built new 1-story boiler 
house, 65 by 128 feet, concrete and steel 

Fall River Fall River Bleachery, In 
built stone addition, 79 by 200 feet 

Lowell. Lowell Bleachery; erected 
and basement addition; will move equip 
ment now operated in leased plant to 
this new building 

Millbury West End Thread Co.; Linen 
Shoe Threads: erected 3-story brick ad 
dition, 40 by 50 feet 

North Brookfield Phoenix Linen Co All 
Linen Goods; added the manufacture of 
Turkish Towels and installed 23 new 
looms; also added 2,816 cotton ring spin- 
dles, purchased from Atlas Yarn Co 

Southbridge. Southbridge Printing Co.; 
built concrete, l-story storehouse, 40 by 
150 feet 

Springfield Bozart Rug Co Fibre and 
Other Rugs; building new mill two 
stories and basement, 60 by 300 feet, brick 
and steel; also power plant 

Taunton, Chandler Oil Cloth & Buckram 
Co.; Table Oil Cloths; Enamel Oil Cloth 
Oll Duck, ete.; added two stories to 
present mill for manufacture of ‘‘ Hub 
Tip" Shoe Laces. 

Minnesota, Duluth Northwestern rextile 
Cea. ; Linen and Union Towels and 
Crashes; installed 27 new loom 

Missouri, St. Louis American Mfg. Co. 
Cordage and Similar Materials; built 1- 
story addition; made other improvements 
about plant 

St Louis Lowell jSleachery; built new 
3-story and basement mill, boiler plant 
and power house installed machinery 
costing $75,000 

New Hampshire, Meredith 
Mills; Crash Towelling 
stock to $210,000 

Milford Milford Mfg. Co.; Jute, Linen and 
Union Canvas; erected addition, and in 
stalled new looms 

New Jersey, Bridgeton 
Finishing Co.; erected 
tically doubling size 

Dundee Lake National Silk 
erected addition 

Haledon Fiory Dyeing & Printing Co 
Paterson, erected new plant here and will 


$-story 


Meredith Linen 
increased ipital 


Martin Dyeing & 
addition pra 


Dyeing C 








consolidate ill branches of busine ir 
Haledon 
Paterson Gaede Silk Dyeing Co Skelr 
Silk Dyeing built addition, 40 
feet increased capactiy about ftift 
cent 
Paterson Oriental Silk Printing ¢ 
creased capital stock to $400,000 
addition to be used a finishing plant 
New York, Minetto Columbia Mi 
built new mil $0 b 181 feet ind 
building of brick construction 
North Caroli . Burlington Keystor Fir 
ishing Mill installed quantity 
machinery 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Caled 
Dye Works built 2-story brick addit 
added new dyeing machines 
Philadelphia Edgewater Finishir ( 
built 1-story brick dyehouse addition 
Philadelphia Luithien, L. B. Co Dyeing 
and Bleaching Cotton Yarns; built add 


tion for storage and drying purpose 
Philadelphia Peerless Bleach Works 
Frankford; built two-story additior 40 
by 32 feet 
Philadelphia Summerdale Dyeing & Fir 
ishing Co.; built 1l-story brick dyehouse 
costing $6,000 


Reading Nicetown Dye Works; 220 Maple 


St.; George W. Houck mgr.; Dyeing 
Oxidized Black Hosiery; (Branch of 
Phila.) 

Reading Reading Dyeing Co.; increased 
capital stock to $100,000 built additior 


2 stories high, 40 by 118 feet; for storage 
ind winding, installed 20 new winders 

Royersford Snow White Bleachery In 
installed new dyeing equipment 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket Eureka Dyeing 
& Bleaching Co.; erected 3-story concrete 


and wood addition, tripling output of 
mill 

Pawtucket Mason, Robt D Co Dyer, 
Bleacher and Mercerizer of Cotton Yarn 
Cords, Threads, Braids, etc.; built story 
brick addition, 42 by 46 feet 

Phenix Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co bullt 
addition, 40 by 24 feet; built new dye 
house, 100 by 43 feet (Taken over by 
Royal Chemical Co.) 

Saylesville Glenlyon Dye Works; built new 
dyehouse stories high, brick, 82 by 79 
feet, with L, 20 by 21 feet and bridge 


9 by 100 feet 

Tennessee, Chattanooga Standard Process- 
ing Co.; Mercerize and Bleach Cottor 
Yarns; built new addition, 3 stories high, 
87 by 61 feet; installed new machinery 
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The Saving on Fasteners 
helps pay for your Belting! 


{VUNNOUNOOASQOOVEO ASOD AOL 
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{HNN 


This was the experience of a large 
Western knitting mill using 
Stanley Solid Woven Cotton Belt- 
ing. The time saved in taking up 
the stretch on other belting, and 
the cost of fasteners, practically 
paid for the Stanley Belting now 


UNM 


universally used. 
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S | is the most flexible 
tan ey belt made owing to 


its peculiar lock hinge weave. It 


LUINVUOUUUUVLUOLLOOAUSUOAE AULA 
Hil 


can be run over the smallest pulley 


without slipping or cracking. 


UNNIUAEDSGAAL APR OOTPHDA LAG MAUL OOD 


S ] is uniform in thick- 
tan ey ness giving a per- 


fect, steady drive assuring maximum 


The Psychrostat 
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Automatic Humidity Control 
for Any Humidifying System 


HH Itt 


Whit 


transmission of power. It is unaf- 


Wit 


fected by extreme heat, oil, grease, 
fumes, etc. 

The Psychrostat is the result of five 
years hard work before placing it on the Belts under normal 


market. We wished to be sure that it : Stanley conditions will not 


was absolutely right—would work on stretch more than 2% which is 
any system as well as our own. usually taken out within the first 48 
~ Also—we wanted to create an instru- hours of service thus avoiding fre- 
ment that was simple and _ reliable; quent delays. 

one that would not require so much 
attention as to remove the benefits of 
control. We believe the Psychrostat 
is a laboratory instrument made com- S Write for sar ple and prices 
mercially practicable. | 


The cost compared with leather belting 


is half or less. 


hie & Kunkle Philadelpl 
Packard Mac . Milwaukee 

tt Hardwar Co j errr. 

isch-Scudder Supply Co nie St. Louis, >» 


Are instruments that are good enough | 
. + . . ~ : Badge 
for the United States Government—good : Barr 


= 
4 = Globe Machinery & Supply Co ..+++-Des Moines, low 
enough tc oT \ ou ? Hawkeve Supply Co ooeeee ee Mason City, Iowa 
= Kk. C, Humphreys Co ; .. Detroit, Mich. 
Laib Company 7 Louisville, Ky 
ys . . = Laib Company ..Evansville, Ind. 
Write us for the facts, details and price = Macan, Jr.. Compa Easton, Pa. 
= Northern Machinery Co Minneapolis, Minn. 
Savage & Love Co Rockford, Ill. 
Sioux City Iron Co Sioux City, Iowa 


The (j. M. P arks Company : ae nS ee oe 


FITCHBURG, MASS. ; Stanley Belting Corporation 


J. S. Cothran, Mgr. Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. = 38 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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Reinforced Concrete Buildin 


VERY year more concrete buildings 
are erected for the textile trade as 
ell as for manufacturing buildings in 
eneral. Not only has this type of con- 
truction been selected for storehouses, 
ut it has also been recognized to a large 
<tent in the construction of finishing 
uildings and mills. Last year the new 
ill for the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
. Salem, Mass., and the storehouses 
x the Nashua Manufacturing Co., 
ashua, N. H., were representativ 
uildings in their class. This vear, 
mong many, are the storehouse of th: 
‘elleville Warehouse Corporation at 
‘ew Bedford, organized by William 
\Vhitman; the new mill and storehous« 
Shuttleworth Bros., manufacturers of 
irpets at Amsterdam, N. Y.; the new 
iill of the Chalmers Knitting Co., man- 
facturers of “ Poros Knit” underweat 
t Amsterdam, N. Y.; and the new fin- 
shing building of Sidney Blumenthal & 
o. Inc., manufacturers of plushes, 
elvets and fur materials at Shelton, 
onn. 


Oo 


BELLEVILLE STOREHOUSE 


The new storehouse of the Belleville 
Varehouse Corporation, is eight stories, 
182 x 100 feet, and is located at King 
street and Nash Road, New Bedford, 
Mass. This warehouse has a capacity 
‘f 40,000 bales of cotton, and no space 
n the entire building is wasted. The 


floors are of flat slab construction with 


avs 20 x 20 feet, and are designed for 
150 pounds live load. The story heights 
re 8 feet floor to floor, a height which 
llows, when the bales are stored on 
nd, just the proper clearance from the 


top of the bale to the sprinkler head and 


rom the head to the ceilings. 

Fire walls equipped with automatic 
losing fire doors divide each floor into 
our sections and each section is served 
y an elevator. Excellent facilities for 


economically handling both raw cotton 


nd finished goods are provided. A 
ailroad siding adjacent to one side runs 
ie entire length of the building and on 


the opposite side is a shipping platform, 


truck high, for handling material by 


am. 

This building was erected in two sec- 

ons, making a total of 16 stories built 
112 calendar days, or 80 working 

, with one set of forms. This time 

luded the time of transferring the 


ays 


N. E. Contract Mer., Turner Construc 
Co Boston 
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Representative Mills in Various 
Lines Erected During Year 1916 
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forms from the roof of the first section Both of these buildings were e1 


to their position for the first floor of during the late winter and were turned 


the second section. over to the owners.at a time when con 


This operation was constructed unde struction work would have commenced 


the direction of C. R. Makepeace & Co., ad they waited for seasonable weathe 


engineers, by the Turner Construction Throughout both buildings wooden 

Co floors were placed on top of the struc 
SHUTTLEWORTH CARPET MILL DYEHOUS! tural slab of concrete, a practice which 
Shuttleworth Bros., of Amsterdam, is expensive but a good investment. 
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rYPICAL INTERIOR OF REINFORCED CONCRETE TEXTILE MILI 


N. Y., manufacturers of carpets have These buildings were erected under 
two new buildings of reinforced con the direction of F. P. Sheldon & Son, 
crete shown in the accompanying illus engineers, by the Turner Construction 


tration, one a mill and the other a dye 
house. The mill is 6 stories, 243 x 62 


(_ompany. 


5 PLUSH AND VELVET MILI 

feet, and is a flat slab type of floor con 

struction designed for 100 pounds live The new finishing building of Sidney 
load, with story heights 15 feet floor to Blumenthal & Company, Inc., manufac 


floor, bavs 22 x 23 feet. The dyehouss 


is also 6 stories, 169 x 54 feet, story 
heights 15 feet floor to floor, beam and 


turers of plushes and velvets and pro 
prietors of the Shelton Looms, Shelton, 
Conn., is four stories, 200 x 60 feet, de 


gvirder construction with beams 18 x 27. igned for 150 pounds live load, story 

The photograph shows the pleasing ap- height 13 feet, floor to floor. Rather 
] I 

pearance obtained by the use of brick unusual column spacing was adopted in 


curtain walls. his structure as shown in the illustr 


STOREHOUSE OF THE BELLEVILLE WAREHOUSE CORP., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., ORGANIZED BY WILLIAM 


7 
Ode 





wavs, running the length of the build 
ing in the center 
ile curtain walls will also be noted, an 
onomy which in some cases is most 


satis 


r\ The floor finish is grane 
lithic finished concrete placed mono 
lithic with the structural slab 

This building was constructed the 
urner Construction Co., under the d 


CHALMERS KNITTIN 


Che new mill for the Chalmers Knit 
ting Co. is shown in course of construc- 
tion. The mill is 7 stories and base 
ment, built in shape of an “L,” approxi 
mately 395 x 64 feet. It is of flat slab 
type of floor construction, designed in 
part for 100 pounds live load and in 


part for 150 pounds live load, with bays 
1) x 22 feet The story heights are 
12 feet 6 inches, floor to floor, which 
ives ample light for a mill of this 
width. The floor finish is wood placed 
on structural slab of concrete 

Che first floor is to be used for open 
ing of cotton, the second for storage of 
manufactured goods, the third and 
fourth for knitting, the fifth and sixth 
for carding, and the seventh and eighth 
for spinning. When in full operation 
this mill will produce 75,000 pounds of 
varn a week and will run about 20,000 
spindles 


Chis building is being constructed by 
the Turner Construction Co. under the 


direction of C. R. Mak peace & Co., 
enegmeer 

here are number of reasons to ac 
count for the increasing popularity of 
reinforced concrete construction in the 
textile industry. 


In regard to storehouses, reinforced 
ol te of the flat lab type ofters every 

ntage Compared with other rec- 
gnized forn ot construction, a prop 


rly designed storehouse of reinforced 


concrete 1s a better investment for the 


following reasons: First cost; ultimate 
st; rapidity of construction; economy 


rt « 


ical contents and saving in sprin 


’ sat 


WHITMAN 
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Removal of air and water from the dryers. Circulation of steam through the dryers. 
Positive and simple control of the graduated temperatures. 


Economical steam consumption. 


Four important duties performed by the 


CRANE SYSTEM 


on cloth drying machines 


CALENDER SECTION MIDDLE SECTION CONDENSER SECTION 
CONTROL, a 
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CRANE SYSTEM | n 
CONTROLLING 


GRADUATED TEMPERATURE 
AND_ CIRCULATION 


TO ENGINE 


1a 
Let us send you descriptive literature. 
and Showrooms: Grand Rapids Watertown Salt Lake City 
Davenport Aberdeen Ogden 
Oklahoma Cit; Des Moines 


; Great Falls Sacramento 
by i“ r i FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1856 Omaha Spokane Oakland 
t souls 


: Sioux City . . . . 
: , " Seattle San Francisco 
econ Cc CO Sa Seat 
eee Ha “ RAN E . ate acoma Los Angeles 
neinnati 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. Duluth Portland Winnipeg 


Fargo Pocatello Vancouver 
CHICAGO 


Factories: Chicago and Bridgeport 
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District Offices EFFICIENCY — RELIABILITY — SIMPLICITY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Boson Mes, Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines 


Chicago, ILIll. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . ° —" . 
teishell Odin Show sustained economy after years of operation 
Dallas, Texas. Units built in sizes from 200 K.W. up 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 

El Paso, Texas. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
London, England. 
_Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, 

West Allis Works. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


site Gi  Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 








3750 K.W. Max. 1800 R.P.M. 80% P. F. High Pressure Steam Turbine and Alternator. 


lwo units of this size furnished Nashewena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


San Igo, Chile, 
5: dmeri Milwaukee, Wi 
gee ilwaukee, Wis. 
r For all Canadian Business refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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The last three reasons will 
admitted by almost anyone familiar 
ith the various forms of construction. 


ve loads. 


QUESTION OF FIRST COST 


In regard to first cost, a reinforced 


ncrete storehouse is equal in cost and 
some cases less than the 
milar building in other recognized 
rms of construction when the unit un- 
rtaken is of fairly large size. It is 
ie that in some instances where the 
it is small, of approximately 20,000 
uare feet distributed in a three or 
ur story building, the increased cost 
reinforced concrete is perhaps 10 to 
per cent over that of so-called brick 
ll construction. Local conditions are 
oitentimes the determining factors, but 
on large operations of five or six 
and a total of 100,000 square 
feet or more, the first cost is equal to 
or less than that of mill construction. 
In regard tothe ultimate cost, this de- 
pends on maintenance, depreciation and 
insurance. In some localities no sav- 
ing is to be made in insurance by build- 
ing of reinforced concrete, but, regard- 
less of locality, there are decided sav- 
ings to be made in depreciation and 


cost of a 


ries 





INTERIOR OF SHUTTLEWORTH 


maintenance. These two items amount 
in some instances to about 2 per cent. 
annually of the investment in mill con- 
structed buildings. The only mainte- 
nance charges in a concrete building oc- 
cur in connection with the glass, win- 
dows, doors, etc. This is almost a neg- 
ligible amount. 

In regard to mills, the following list 
contains the objections to reinforced 
concrete often heard in the textile 
trade: First cost, concrete floors, diffi- 
culty of attaching shafting and making 
changes, difficulty of attaching machines, 
condensation, breakage of warp where 
looms are rigidly fastened to rigid con- 
crete floors, size of columns. 


PROBLEM OF FLOORS 


Che first cost of a fairly large mill 
of three stories or more is no more in 
concrete than in mill construction, pro- 
vided the owners do not require wood 
floors. Where the units are very large 
and the building is 6 to 8 stories, it is 
possible to build reinforced concrete at 
less initial cost, including wood floors, 

it is possible to build in good 

k mill construction. 
true that concrete floors are 
oftentimes unsatisfactory, due to dust- 

and to the objections of barefooted 
This is a real objection, but 
be prevented temporarily 
the use of floor treatments, and, 
ly, the wooden floors in a thor 
hly proven and acceptable manner 

be laid on top of the structural 
It is true that in most types of 


t i 


ratives. 


ting can 
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mills wood floors are deemed a neces 
sity, but in some mills, and a large num- 
ber of finishing buildings, 

floors have proven satisfactory. 


concrete 


The difficulty of attaching shafting in 
a concrete building of the flat slab typ« 
has been inserts 
ceiling at 


overcome by leaving 
the 
certain distances, center to center each 
Equally satisfactory methods have 
worked out for concrete buildings 
of beam and girder type. Using these 
inserts, shafting can be run in 
sired Of 


of approved pattern in 


Way 


been 


any de 
individual 
or group drive by motor is being rap 
idly adopted in textile mills, and this 
fact does away with the shafting prob 
lem to a great extent 

The difficulty of attaching machines 
to the floors of a concrete building is 
Where ma 
chinery layouts are developed it is pos 
sible and feasible to leave bolts in the 
floor properly spaced, by which to fas 
ten frames and machines. If this is not 
done there are satisfactory 
methods of securing machines to the 
floor. Holes can be readily drilled with 
a small air drill, bolts dropped in, 
threads up, the holes filled with lead 


direction course, 


not as great as supposed. 


several 





BROS.” NEW DYEHOUSE 
or sulphur. 
shields have 
tion. 

Condensation occurs only in a one- 


In many cases expansion 
been used with satisfac- 
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CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF NEW MILL FOR 
story building or on the top story of a 
multi-story structure. Concrete is itself 
a non-conductor of considerable merit. 
By double glazing and the use of Cabot’s 
quilt between the second and third plies 
of the tar and felt roofing condensation 
of the moisture of the humidifiers is 
largely overcome except in extremely 
cold weather. 

Breakage of warp in looms rigidly 
fastened to rigid concrete floors is an 
objection often raised. The following 
is a quotation from a prominent exec 
utive of a textile mill on this point 
“We find we have less breakage in our 
looms now on concrete floors than we 
had formerly.” This manufacturer oc 
cupies a concrete multi-story building 
and has had 
with buildings of 
tion. 

The objection in regard to the size 
of columns necessary in concrete build- 
ings can be overcome either by reducing 
the size of columns, by the use of struc 
tural steel course, or by increasing the 
size of bays an amount necessary to give 


considerable 
brick mill 


experience 
construc- 


the same clearance between columns and 
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CHALMERS KNITTING CO AMSTERDAM, N. ¥ 


machines as is obtained by the use of 


cast-iron columns. 


lo more than offset these objections, 
which in most cases can be overcome, 


are the following advantages: Ultimate 


cost; freedom from conflagration haz 
ard; more efficient operation; rapidity 
of construction 

NSURANCI MAINTENANCE, DEPRE( ATIC 


Neglecting insurance, the 
cost of building 
cost, depreciation 


ultimate 
depends on the first 
The 


units of a multi-story 


and maintenance 


rst large 


cost on 


reinforced concrete building does not 
vary very much from the cost of a 
building in mill construction The de 
preciation and maintenance of a con 


building 


crete are almost negligible, 
while in brick and timber buildings this 
item constitutes considerable expense 


owing to the scarcity of well-dried mer 
chantable sticks 

One of the chief advantages of con 
lies in the fact that whereas a 
company might lose the contents of a 
building in a serious fire, the building 
itself would be there ready to be reha- 


crete 
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Complete Power Plants | 
Mill Buildings 
Material Handling Plants 


Designed, Built and Equipped by 
One Organization 


Ready for Operation 


We Make a Specialty of 


Coal and Ash Handling 
Apparatus 


Coal Bunkers 


Remodeling and Enlarging 
Existing Plants 


IIL 


Tell us your problems and we’ll 
gladly submit suggestions and 
costs. Send for Catalog. 
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ARTHUR G. McKEE & CO. 
CONTRACTORS-ENGINEERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


N. Y. OFFICE - . - 52 BROADWAY 
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This is a complete Boiler 
House designed and built 
by us for 


THE H. F. WATSON CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
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Quarter of a Century’s 
Building Experience 


On Industrial Buildings— Tex- 
tile Mills—Silk Mills—Factories 
—Power Plants, Railroad Build- 


ings, Storehouses 


Think what this means. During all 
this time we have been bettering the qual- 
itv of our work, decreasing its cost, and 
putting it on a thoroughly business-like 
basis. Our experience enables us to plan 
our building schedules with accuracy at 
the outset. It enables us to overcome dif- 
ficulties that would stall a less seasoned 
builder. It enables us to complete our 
work on time,—thus giving you the 
prompt use of the building in which your 
money is invested. 


We will gladly give you the benefit of 
our twenty-five years of building experi- 
ence—expert and thoroughly practical 
knowledge of building construction. 


Juhar, M1, Ferguson; Cos. 


Cugineces; ant Contrapines.. 
New York 


253 Broadway 152. Market Street 


Paterson, N. J. 


Established 1892 
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ilitated at low cost and in a short time 
eady to receive machinery for manu- 
acturing. The Edison fire is a striking 
xample of this fact. Several buildings 
re completely gutted, only the struc- 
ral skeleton of concrete remaining, but 
ese buildings were restored to their 
iginal state at a cost equal to a very 
mall percentage of the first cost of the 
iildings. The salvage of these build- 
gs was 88 per cent.; the cost of mak- 
ng all repairs was 12 per cent. of the 
riginal cost of the structures. 
The experience of the Naumkeag 
eam Cotton Co. during the Salem fire 
a striking example of the opposite. 
xteen buildings of mill construction 
ere burned to the ground, the only 
ructure left standing and almost unim- 


New Finis 


See BLUMENTHAL & CO, 
of Shelton, Conn., the home of the 
widely known “ Shelton Looms,” manu- 
facturers of velvets, plushes, artificial 
furs, ribbons, Mohju rugs, etc., have re- 
ently made a large addition to their 
finishing department. 

The new building is 200 feet long, 60 
feet 6 inches wide for one-half of its 
ength, and 53 feet 6 inches wide over 
he other half; four stories high. It is 

nstructed throughout of reinforced 
nerete, flat slab type, with hollow tile 

irtain walls and steel sash. It was con- 
tructed by the Turner Construction 

o., of New York City, and possesses 
iany distinctive features that make for 

efficient and economical routing of 
uipment and materials, and provides 

the convenience, comfort and wel- 
re of the operatives. 

The principle followed in the design 
f this building was to make it fit the 
iost efficient and economical layout of 

juipment. Prior to actual designing, 
operations, routing, type of equip- 
nt, floor loads, story heights, vibra- 

and necessary building obstruc- 

were carefully studied in their re- 

ion to one another. The machinery 

yas laid out and placed by means of 

plets in proper relation to the se- 

e of the operations involved, with 

juate aisle space for the movement 

merchandise, and every facility pro 

d for the efficient, unobstructed and 

listurbed operation of the various 

chines by the operatives. The result 

structure which is economical from 

t of view of construction cost, utili- 

n of labor, and manufacture of 
rchandise. 

LARGER WINDOW AREA 

he exterior illustration of the new 

nishing mill shows a_ building of 

modern factory type, imposing and 

ressive, from which it can be seen 

t the lighting requirements have been 
perly taken care of by providing a 

window area which is approxi 
mately 69 per cent. of the exposed wall 
surface, 

The building is located on the river 
k line of the property, with the 
isatonic River flowing by within a 
feet of the eastern wall, and within 

28 feet of the easterly property line on 

which is being constructed at the present 

thr a reinforced concrete retaining 

v Owing to the location, difficulties 

' encountered with the foundations, 
ch made it necessary to design foot- 
sufficiently large for minimum bear- 
pressure. 

‘he exterior photograph does not 
v the reinforced concrete fire tower 


> 


Assistant Manager and Efficiency En- 
r Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Shel- 
Conn. 
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paired was a reinforced concrete store- 
house located in the direct path of the 
flames. In this building they at once set 
up two looms and were weaving in this 
way a short time after the fire, pur- 
chasing warps and filling yarns from 
other mills. Machinery was added as 
fast h section of the 
new concrete plant was finished, in or- 
der to cut down the loss of production 
and supply their advertised and branded 
line of sheetings in as large a quantity 
as possible during the reconstruction of 
the plant. 


as possible, as eac 


MINIMUM VIBRATION 

More efficient operation is obtained 
by a building of reinforced concrete 
A concrete building is monolithic, with 
minimum vibration as a result, thus 
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making it possible to place looms on the 
third, fourth and fifth stories of the 
same building. More efficient routing 
is Often thus possible. Shafting which 
is Once in alignment is always in align- 


ment In most buildings it is necessary 
necessi 
on Sundays or 


the machines, 


to line up shafting, frequently 
ther extra work 
nights, or shutting down 


PR 


which of course decreases production 

Also the power to drive well-lined-up 
shafting is considerably less than that 
required to drive shafting with 
tendency to walk. The increased light 
obtainable means less artificial light, and 
better workmanship at less cost. The 
unobstructed ceilings afford better ven- 
tilation and better surroundings for the 
operatives which tend toward stable 


less 


(S83 19 

organization and more efficient help. 

In times such as these the sooner a 
building is completed the sooner divi 
dends are earned. Early completion has 
a definite cash value. Five-story con- 
crete buildings, properly constructed, are 
regularly built by one or two nationally 
known contractors in three months’ 
time. Where wooden floors are required 
above three weeks’ idditional ime is 
necessary. 

The foregoing is but a brief analysis 
of reasons for and against reinforce 


1 
Extreme local conditions might 
prohibit its use, but it appears to be 


concrete, 


sound business to investigate thoroughly 
the merits of reinforced concrete for 
storehouses, mills, dyehouses and finish- 
ing buildings. 


ing Mill of the “Shelton Looms” 


Model Textile Building of Sidney Blumenthal 


& Co. 


Embodying 


Distinctive Features 


By PP. L. GERE TY * 


on the west wall, which embodies the 
very distinctive feature of a smoke ves- 
tibule communicating directly to a fire 
proof stair tower, which is a structure 
in itself and completely isolated from 
the building proper. This smoke vesti- 
bule is provided with adequate ventila 
tion, making possible the ready escape 
of smoke entering same immediately 
that the door leading to the vestibule is 
opened, on the floor on which the fire 
originates, thereby reducing to a mini 
mum the presence of smoke in the stair 
tower proper. 

- 
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The main exit on the ground floor of 
the tower is provided with doors of ap- 
proved design opening outward and 
equipped with panic bolts. The elevator 
tower is also a part of this structure, 
with a landing on the roof, thereby 
making necessary the extra high pent 
house. The fire escape on the North 
end of the building will be easily recog- 
nized as merely an added precaution; 
the fire towers are adequate in them- 
selves, and are relied upon for ready 
and safe escape in case of fire. 

Adjacent buildings and construction 
difficulties made necessary the reduction 


in width of the building over one half its 
lepgth. But the center aisle is preserved 
throughout the entire length by placing 
the center column of the north half of 
the building on a line with the eastern 
of the two center columns forming the 
unobstructed center aisle at the south 
end; and the placement of machinery on 
the west side of the north half of the 
building in such a way that no portion 
a line continued 
from the western of the two center col 
umns at the south end of the building 


of it extends beyond 


This center aisle was obtained by pro- 


A 


NEW FINISHING BUILDING OF SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., SHELTON, CONN. 


viding three interior bays at the south 
end of the building, the center bay being 
the narrowest of all and used for trans- 
portation purposes only. The east bay 
from wall to center line of east center 
column is 26 feet 6 inches. The middle 
bay, or transportation aisle, is 7 feet 6 
inches between column centers, and the 
west bay from center line of west col- 
umn to west wall is 26 feet 6 inches. 
Machines are placed in the front bays 
adjacent to the windows and routing 
is carried on through passageways run- 
ning the length of the building in the 
center. 


OPERATIVES’ WELFARE 

\s above mentioned, proper thought 
has been given to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the employes. Large lavatory 
rooms have been provided on each floor, 
each room being 22 feet long by 13 feet 
wide, equipped with six hoppers, two 
urinals and twenty-four individual wash 
basins. These lavatories are properly 
ventilated throughout to the outside air, 
and are equipped with most modern and 
up-to-date facilities—hot and cold water, 
liquid soap containers, etc. On two of 
the floors the lavatory rooms are made 
into two rooms by means of hollow tile 
partitions, providing proper 
facilities for women (there are a small 


lavatory 


number employed) on one side and men 


on the other side 





WATER FILTERED AND COOLED 

The building is provided with two 
basement rooms, which do not extend, 
however, over the entire building area. 
In these have been placed all 
auxiliary steam pumps, feed lines, etc., 
and in addition a model and up-to-date 
water filtering and cooling plant. The 
entire mill is supplied with pure, palat 
able and wholesome drinking water 
properly cooled at this central station 
and distributed to the respective d: 
partments through pipe lines sufficient! 
insulated with cork, so that 
delivered to all points in tl 


rooms 


water 1 


mill at a 
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The material of which it is made does 
not matter. 


The only thing that matters is the 
amount of continuous service per dol- 
lar of cost. 


More and more mills are using Good- 
year Belts in preference to leather 
belting. 


For many the cost of good leather has 
reached a point where its service cost 


kills profit. 


And cheap leather is always too ex- 
pensive. 


fiaiiieads Glide Belt answers your problem. Glide Belt is built of light duck, each 


ply thoroughly impregnated with high-grade friction. 


pliable, compact belt of great strength- 


This construction offers a most 


that will conform to the heavily crowned, high 


speed, small diameter pulley conditions met with in textile plants. 





The  oaatipnns Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Buy Goodyear Belting—It Costs Less 


Textile mills must buy belting as 
every other industry buys it—on a 
basis of ultimate cost. 
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perature ranging from 45 to 50 de- 
es F. Experience has proved that 
s is the most acceptable temperature 
m every standpoint. It acts as a 
ld heart stimulant, and also, to some 
ent, reduces the temperature of the 
ly. Sanitary bubblers are located at 
juent intervals throughout the mill 
due consideration to the conven- 

e of the operatives. Thus every 
loye has cool, clean water to drink, 
out the danger of the drinking cup. 
he building is equipped with auto- 
sprinklers throughout, and com- 
safeguards are provided on all 
ines in order to minimize the pos- 
ity of accident. All processes where 


ual fire risks are encountcred have 

protected by specially 

safeguards embodying the most modern 
and up-to-date features. 


. 


d signed 





WATER-COOLING 


Lineberger- 


Ay E plant of the Climax Spinning 
Co., built during the year, is the 
newest and the largest of a chain of five 
ott yarn mills that have been built 

the last fourteen years by the 
Lineberger-Stowe interests in the town 
Imont, N. C., twelve miles from 
Charlotte, on the line of the Southern 
Railway from Charlotte to Atlanta. A. 
C. Lineberger is president of all five 
mills composing the group; R. L. Stowe 
is secretary and treasurer of the Chron- 
icle Mills, Imperial Yarn Mills, and the 
National Yarn Mills; and S. P. Stowe 
is secretary and treasurer of the Majes- 
tic Mill, and the Climax Spinning Co 





PLANT, SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., INC 


NEW PLANT OF CLIMAX SPINNING 
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DUST REMOVAL SYSTEM 

One of the most unpleasant and un- 
healthful features of the textile busi- 
ness, particularly in pile fabrics, is the 
large amount of dust and lint that flies 
from carding and similar machines, im- 
pregnating the atmosphere of the entir« 
room, thus rendering breathing difficult 
and jeopardizing the health of the oper- 
atives. This has been eliminated, as far 
as possible, by the installation of a dust 
removal system along lines which have 
been used in other branches of this de- 
partment during the 
past four or five years 

The building is electrically lighted 
throughout and individual motor drives 
are provided on all machines, the cur- 
rent being furnished from the mill pow- 
three-phase 220-volt 
60 cycle system. The 


very effectively 


er station over a 


electric lighting is 


77 


te 
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CORNER OF 


ONE OF LAVATORIES 


1 combination of the spot and general 
lighting systems, spot lights being pro 
vided where required for the proper op 
eration of the machinery. 

Practically all the finishing equipment 


is of special design to meet the par 


ticular and peculiar needs of this busi 
ness, most of it having been designed 
and constructed by the mill forces 


excepting a few standard type machines 
including installation 
of the electric power and lighting equip 


the design and 


ment, steam heating, drinking water 
system, etc 
The additional floor space provided 


has made possible the complete re- 
organization of the finishing depart 
ment and the grouping of 


them along more scientific lines, as r« 


processes, 


sulting from studies extending over a 
period of years, and the application of 
the most approved forms of scientific 
management; bringing about a closer 
relationship between the various units 


towe Interests Build 


New Climax Spinning Company 
Largest of Belmont, N. C., Group 


The various mills of all these companies 
are located within the city limits 
of Belmont, and have made the town 
a busy cotton manufacturing commun 
ity. The Climax Spinning Co. is located 
about one-quarter of a mile from the 
center of the town. The plant is so 
situated that a spur from the Southern 
Railway can be run to it. The tracks of 
the Piedmont & Northern Electric Road 
passed about two miles west of Belmont, 
and when the new company was organ- 








CO. OF LINEBERGER-STOWE CHAIN 


ized this road ran a branch line into 
3elmont, passing by the new mill. 

The company has fifty acres of land 
which is practically all used for its one 
hundred and twenty tenement houses 
which are of the bungalow type, a gen- 
erous lot of land being allotted to each 
tenant, which can be utilized for flower 
and vegetable gardens, etc. Streets were 
laid out with water and sewerage sys- 
tems connected to all houses and electric 
lights are provided in each bungalow and 
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MENTHAL FINISHING MILI 
f this particul ran¢ ( 
ation than could possibly have beet 
otherwise accomplished Actual col 
truction was started on Febru 5 
1916, and the building w icall 
completed n Julv 1. 191¢ 

The building was desi y an 
erected under the direction I P I 
ly ista mal; 

ineer Of oO cy Bl I 1 & 
| Mr Ucret was 1 | ( 
nected with a promuin 

eng engineers and becat issocial 
vith tl Blumenthal Co bout six 
years ago for the purpose of applying 
cientiic management principles to th 
business. He has made some very in 
teresting studies in the past few year 
which apply specifically to the different 
departments and to the plant as a whole 
this being largely pioneer work as simi 


lar studies have perhaps never beer 
made in a plant of the character of th¢ 
“Shelton Looms.” 


New Mill 


for street lighting, giving a modern sys 
lighting. The mill as it 
stands is a complete unit, and it is not 
intended to add to it. 
ONE-STORY MILI 

The Climax Spinning Co. was organ- 
ized in October, 1915, with capital stock 
of $300,000, to make 50s to 80s combed 
peeler yarns on 21,760 producing spin- 
dles, in warps, skeins, cones and tubes 
in two and three ply. The building was 
completed in May of this year, and the 
first cotton was put through the ma 


tem of village 


chines the first of last September. As 
shown in the illustration, the building 
is of the one-story type with a high and 
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Catalog “‘T’’ on Request 





Speeds to 3000 r.p.m. for smallest size. 

Powers to 630 h.p. for largest size. 

Use for easy starting with alternating 
current electric motors, and for indi- 


vidual and group drives to high speed 
machinery of all kinds 


pe ere an 


Twice the Speed-Four Times the Strain 


Also four times the effort of centrifugal force to sneak oil from the bearings and spray it over the 
scenery ! 
That’s why we discarded wood friction blocks and ordinary oiling when we designed the Moore & White 
High Speed Clutch 
That’s why the new “M & W” has bronze to cast-iron friction discs, with plenty of metal to absorb the 
heat generated while the clutch is taking hold. 


[hat’s why the loose pulley type has a brand new oiling plan, by which centrifugal force tends both te 





hold oil in and to feed it to the bearing. It banishes the squeaky-pulley nuisance. 
That’s why the “M & W” is dust-proof, accurately balanced, easy to adjust. An almost dependable 
/ lutch won’t do! 
F Loose pulley and cut-off coupling types. Sold by leading dealers. 
: The M & White C 
: e oore ite Company 
4 2709 to,2739 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Y 
ry ls f the Moore & Whit Variable Speed Changes for _Paper Mills, Textile 
cn ry, eaiania: Con r Boring Mills and Lathes, Cement Kilns, etc. 
ae SERGE wos ee ee eet taee ae po eat Bh erie 








PERKINS DIRECT CONNECTED ELECTRIC FANS 


Have An Established Reputation For Strength, Serviceability and Superior Efficiency 










The frames, drums, arms, blades, etc., are all of Steel. 
The motors are specially designed for the work and are 
mounted rigidly in the frames to make simple, complete 
units, self contained. 









The various Styles or Arrangements are adaptable to any 
practicable conditions of installation, for either Horizontal 
or Vertical Shaft Fans. 










Standard Outfits are listed for Direct and Alternating Current, 
Single Phase and Polyphase, in various voltages. 









All have the remarkable efficiency for which Perkins Belt- 
Driven and Rope-Driven Fans have long been noted. 






Write for special Circular H, which contains much valuable 
data. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Ine: 


Ventilating Dept. | 
| PERKINS STYLE HJ FAN 22 Crescent Street Holyoke, Mass. 


One of our many styles 
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LAPPER ROOM IN NEW CLIMAX PLANT 


broad monitor, running the full length 
of the mill, and giving a good supply 
of light and ventilation in the center of 
the building. The dimensions are 530 
feet long by 125 feet wide. A fire wall, 
of ourse, the picker room 
from the rest of the mill, and partitions 
divide the carding, spinning and twisting 


separates 





FOSTER CONI 


WINDERS AND 


into separate rooms, aiding in controll- 
ing the humidity and temperature of 
each department. The building is regu 
lar standard mill construction with large 
steel sash. 
PURCHASE ELECTRIC POWER 

All power is electrical, and is fur- 

nished by the Southern Power Co. In 


SPOOLERS IN CLIMAX PLANT 
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direction of O. F. Asbury, electrical and 
contracting engineers of Charlotte. 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Che machinery equipment is as fol- 

One No. 4 Saco-Lowell bale 

breaking feeder, located in the 


room adjoining the cotton 


} 
iOWS: 
pening 
storage 


From here the cotton is carried 


nouse, 


\ . 


* ; 
, 
/ 


dividual drives are used for the pickers, 
with small group drives for the cards 
four-frame drives for fly 
frames, spinning, spooling and twisting 


and combers; 


The electrical installation is open work 
and conduit wiring. A new feature in 
the channel way for the main feedei 


wires was designed, and the channel was CARD ROOM OI 


by a cotton-conveying system made by 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, to the 
room. The lapper room machines con 
sist of a No, 6 Sturtevant exhauster, a 
No. 9 Saco-Lowell condenser, two Saco 


lappe I 


lappers and 


Lowell one beater breaker 
two Saco-Lowell | nishet 


lappe rs 


constructed with a division strip between 
One hundred watt Mazda lamps 
with Superba reflectors, 


wires 
placed eleven 
feet from the floor, gives what is con 
sidered to be a perfect lighting system 
for the company’s work. R. C. Bibet 
stein, the mill architect and engineer, 
placed this part of the work under the 


SPIN NIN¢ 


ROOM 


CLIMAX 


Of 


(So) 


Che card room is equipped with forty 
Whitin revolving flat 
three sliver 


irds, with 
lap machines, three 
Model LD combers 


drawing frame w 


lap machines, twenty 


ne 15 delivery 





SPINNING CO 
ard room by a partition and cot 
ains eighty Whitin spinning frames nin¢ 
spoolers, and forty twisters Thess 
spinning frame ind ~~ twisters ure 


equipped with 


addition there ar 


tape drive spindles. [1 
sixteen Whitin reels 
three Denn 


hree Foster cone windet 


warpers 
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Globe Knitting Works Concentrate Plants 


C ONCENTRATION of manufac- 
turing facilities with a view to 
greater efficiency was decided upon sev- 


eral onths ago by the management of 
the Globe Knitting Works of Grand 
Rapids and Middleville, Mich. The 
Ce y’s products in fine ribbed un- 
wer r have been unusually success- 
I 1 in the past few years demands 

expansion faster than co-ordi- 
I plans could be carried out to take 

them. With further increases 
n ry it was determined to erect a 
l new mill in Grand Rapids in the 

the original plant and to join 
t vo buildings together, moving the 
I ery from the branch plant at 


property 


ville and offering that 
le or equipping it to manufactur¢ 


New Mill at Grand Rapids Takes Place 
of Middleville Branch—Output Doubled 


a new and different character of goods. _ toilet facilities at centrally located places 


The new building is a seven-story On the seventh floor is a large din 
fireproof structure, 130 feet wide by 120 ing room, kitchen and accessories, the 
feet long, of reinforced concrete con- dining room having a capacity of 1,200 
struction of the most approved type, Tea and coffee will be served grati 
veneered with brick [The window’ in connection with the dining room. A 
sashes are Fenestra steel sash. A tower large rest room is also located on this 
will contain two large supply tanks, one floor 
for hot water and one for cold. A ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS 
promenade tile covers the entire roof, The plant is designed and arranged 
this space is to provide facilities for o that the yarn may be brought in on 
recreation for both men and women the first floor and stored. It is then 
employes. Hand ball, basket ball and levated to the sixth floor and comes 
many other gymnasium features will be down from floor to floor in the proc 
installed. Each floor is supplied with esses of manufacturing. On the sixth 


knitting and cuff 
fifth floor 
washing and 


floor are the winding 
departments The 
equipped for 


dyeing and 


the floor is pitched and drained The 
cutting room is also located here. The 
finishing room is located on the fourth 
floor and machines are arranged so 
that maximum light may be had The 
inspecting department is on this floor 
On the third floor are the pressing 
folding and boxing departm: nt Che 
shipping department is located on tl 
econd floor along with the general of 
nces Steel shelve are used in tl 
stock room. On the first floor the ya 
is stored. Here are located the boil 
nd engin e room TI i g t 
for is on this floor re t ds 
loaded « t truck ide 
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December 21st. 


Land 





plete November 13th. 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 





Specialists in 


Call and see 
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NEW ENGLAND WASTE COMPANY 


YUM 
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/ 
Sell 


Two years and 


CHAPMAN 


BALL BEARINGS 
have paid for themselves 






The saving in power and lubrication which Chap- 
man Ball Bearings make possible will in two years 
equal their cost. These bearings are power savers 
because they reduce friction 75%—they save goods 
from stains because oil is not used to lubricate them. 
Chapman Bearings only require lubrication once a 
year and then a high grade vaseline is used. This 
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cleared for this 
of 130,000 square feet floor July 15th. 
Building turned over to Owners Com- 


We did not work 24 hours per day. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Contracting Engineers 
Factory Construction 


Fireproof and Slow 
Burning 


of repeat orders and 
economical costs. 


storehouse }@ 


APPLETON COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Mill and 


our list 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 


WILL LUULIUUUUTAUU ALAA Th 


means a yearly saving of 95% in lubrication costs. 
Just think that two years after the installation of 
Chapman Ball Bearings you have made up what 
they cost you and that during that time you have 
turned out a cleaner and better product. Chapman 
Ball Bearings deserve investigation by you. Write 
us today and we will send you complete information 
about this money saving bearing. 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO, Inc. 


January 13, 1917 
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Folks in a Hurry 
Send for Us 


~@aa This Weave Shed of 100,000 square feet 
started August Ist and cloth produced 





3 
ie 


Head Office: 32 Wells St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
BAECHLE & KUNKLE, District Representatives 


Branch Office: 71-X Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chapman Double Ball Bearing Co., Limited, 347 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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GLOBE KNITTING WORKS’ NEW MILL AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


the building proper, ample garage space 
being provided. 

There are two elevators, the freight 
elevator being so arranged that the 
stock may be delivered direct to the 
elevator from the truck, and the other 
cing convenient for the use of em- 
ployes. Each floor has its circulating 
ice water drinking fountains. The 
building is fully equipped with a vacu- 

cleaning system and has its own 
switchboard and inter-phone system. 
rhe lighting consists of “ daylight” 
mps with special fixtures. The power 
generated in a private power plant 
talled on the first floor. There is 
four-panel switchboard, eight distri- 
tion circuits, giving one circuit for 
floor. All machines are run by 
tors 


POWER PLANT 


connection with the power and 
ing plant, E. A. Clements, president 
the company, gave instructions when 
new building was first contem 
d, that he desired the most com 
and up-to-date power and heat 
system that money could buy, and 
consulting engineer has endeavored 
irry out his instructions as far as 
ible, considering the conditions 
which the power plant is to 
ate. It is believed that they will 
a plant second to none in the 
try in this line of business as far 
‘onomy, convenience and _ satisfac 
operations are concerned 
he power plant will consist of two 
-) hip. Ames una-flow engines, these 
g a German type of una-flow en 
Q which are direct connected to 125 
generators, 30 cycle, alternating 
nt, 440 volts. These two units 
their exciters and the large switch 
1 are all the equipment contained 
the engine room proper. In the 
‘room will be three 150 h.p. water 
boilers, with water-cooled mechan- 
stokers, each stoker having an in- 
ndent driving engine. 





In the pump room will be one 1000-hp. 
IXL feed water heater for heating 
water to be used throughout the fac- 
tory; one 500-hp. IXL feed water 
heater for heating the boiler feed 
water; two boiler feed pumps, 500-hp. 
each; two large hot water pumps for 
domestic water and one low duty 
vacuum pump. There will also be a 
cold water pump for distributing well 
water through the bubblers throughout 
the factory, and a bilge pump for tak- 
ing the drain water from the low levels 
and delivering it into the sewer. The 
entire plant is equipped with automatic 
sprinkler system. 

The boiler room is very roomy, having 
good space around and between each 
of the boilers. The floor has a heavy 
pitch and is on concrete so that it 
drains into trenches at the sides, which 
in turn drain into the pump connected 
with the bilge pump. The boiler room 
is 19 feet in height in the clear, the 
pump room being the same height and 
arranged for floor drainage in the same 
manner, The engine room is 14 feet 
in height. All work in these rooms 
is to be nicely finished and will present 
a very fine appearance. 


HEATING SYSTEM 


The heating system is a two-pipe 
vacuum return line system, the radiation 
made up mostly of fairly long coils 
of the double coil type on the side 
walls under the windows, one coil being 
above the other and one coil contain 
ing 33 1/3 per cent. and the other 
66 2/3 per cent. of the total radiation 
in the double coil, so that with very 
few inlet valves the temperature in the 
rooms can be very nicely adjusted ac 
cording to outside weather conditions 
This system contains about 16,000 square 
feet of radiation and the Haines ther- 
mostatic valves are used throughout 
the system. 

The hot water supply for use in this 
building will probably amount to 75,000 


gallons every ten hours. A 4,000-gallon 
hot water storage tank is located in the 
tower over the stairway and all branches 
from the 6-inch hot water supply main 
between pumps and this tank are pro- 
vided with thermostatic valves at their 
ends that operate at 125 to 130 degrees 
temperature, thus maintaining that tem 
perature in all the branches of this 
system. The water when cooling and 
discharging through these valves is re- 
turned to the 1000-hp. feed water heater 
where it is reheated and then pumped 
again into the system. This overcomes 
the necessity of drawing a quantity of 
cold water at any of the connections 
before hot water is secured. This is 
considered a very important factor in 
connection with their line of manu 
facture. 


SSY oLo 


Aside from these main items of the 
power plant, the entire power and heat- 
ing plant is equipped with modern ap 
pliances throughout. The heating sys- 
tem will operate, under normal con- 
ditions at atmospheric or zero pressure. 
The boiler pressure to be carried will 
be 140 pounds. 

Efficiency in manufacturing has been 
ever before the minds of the designers 
of the new arrangement for the Globe 
Knitting Works, and careful provision 
is made for a minimum handling of the 
stock from yarn to finished garment 
The arrangement of departments on the 
various floors is one rarely found in 
knitting plants and entails the plac 
ing of the knitting machines on the 
sixth floor with the following processes 
each on a succeeding lower floor. The 
stock, consequently, moves steadily in 
one direction and never goes back over 
its tracks. This scheme has been avoided 
by some mills because of the assumed 
disadvantage of placing heavy vibrat- 
ing machinery on the upper floors, but 
the new Globe plant is being built with 
this in mind, and any possible disad 
vantages overcome. The custom among 
knitting mills of bleaching in the base 
ment or in a separate building has been 
departed from by the designer of this 
new structure, and this machinery 1s 
put in its proper place in the consecutive 
order of processes. 

It is stated that despite the doubled 
output, it is not expected that any more 
employes will be engaged directly in 
handling the goods than heretofore be 
cause of the efficiency and simplicity of 
the system. Even without increasing the 
machinery, it is claimed, a radical in 
crease in production could be made due 
solely to the rapidity of handling. With 
the increased output many new devices 
can be economically installed in the 
various departments that will save labor 
and waste, and at the same time main- 
tain the high quality of the Globe 
product. 

It is expected the new mill will be 
ready for occupancy early this month, 
giving 186,000 square feet of floor area 
for the manufacture of men’s, women’s 
and children’s knit underwear. The of 
ficers of the company are E, A. Clem 
ents, president; H. M. Liesveld, secre 
tary and treasurer. Robischon & Peck 
ham Co.. New York, are the selling 
agents. The architects and engincet 
of the new plant are Robinson & Cam 
pau, architects, Grand Rapids, Mich 
and Frank A. Simonds, consulting steam 
engineer, Grand Rapids. 


Collier Manufacturing Co. Expands 


NE of the important knitting mill 

increases in the South is the 
new construction and rearrangement of 
departments made by the Collier Manu 
facturing Co., Barnesville, Ga., makers 
of the “Collier Cut” patented union suit 
for women and children. They believe 
that this garment is destined to be the 
most popular model of America and Eu- 
rope. It is a good fitting garment and 
inexpensive in its make-up, being made 
from only four fabric parts. Several 
prominent American and Canadian mills 
are making the garment on a royalty 
basis and have found it a success, giving 
satisfaction to the consumer on account 
of its good fitting and closed seat fea- 
tures, and to the manufacturers on ac 
count of its low cost of production 

INCREASE OF 50 PER CENT. 

Early in the year it was found neces 
sary to make an expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities, and enlargements 
have recently been completed which in- 
crease the capacity of the knitting de- 
partment approximately 40 per cent., in- 
crease the finishing department 50 per 


cent., and give a new warehouse build. 
ing. The finishing department had pre- 
viously been used for storage, cutting, 
etc., but has been renovated, enlarged 
and made up-to-date in every respect 
The storage facilities are taken care of 
by the new warehouse, of brick con- 
struction, 100 by 30 feet. Included in 
the new equipment of the finishing de 
partment are a number of Willcox & 
Gibbs flat-lock sewing machines, which 
are being used exclusively in the pro 
duction of the “Collier Cut” patented 
union suit, as well as braiding, cutting 
and finishing machinery. 

The Collier Manufacturing Co. is lo- 
cated in the heart of the cotton belt 
with plenty of labor at its doors, and the 
treasurer reports the greatest amount of 
business in its history, with more orders 
than could be handled. The production 
is sold by Clift & Goodrich, 82 Leonard 
Street, New York, with offices in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago and London. 
J. C. Collier is president of this com- 
pany and D. C. Collier, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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The Eternal Cry 
for Economy 
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demands that you watch the little things 
that mean so much in the long run. 
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Does your engineer or electrician spec- 
ify Economy renewable cartridge Fuses 
or are you still losing 80% on your fuse 


bills? 


MT 


Concentrated 
Fan Experience 
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For more than half a century, we have de- 
voted our time, our study and our vast re- 
sources to fans and their development. 
We have tried out the possibilities of 


every conceivable type and size. |= 
Our engineers and our research depart- | = E ES O I O M y 


ment are continually testing, developing 


“‘Look for the Gray Shell’ 


TIULUULUNVIUUNERULOUGUALLSUU TAAL 


renewable 
cartridge 


and improving, with the result that we 
give better fans and better service to our 


HVWUUUULULYUULUUIVLULOUSUULOAYSUOULUGTOTEATOL LN 


customers. This good service has created 


our business and we are the largest manu- | = 
facturers of fans and fan systems in the | — 


world. In fact we build more fans than 


all our competitors combined. ‘This is a 

have proved their economy, safety and 
efficiency. They minimize the trouble 
and waste of time due to blowouts and are 
an aid to fire prevention. Hundreds of 
Textile Mills, most of the largest manu- 
facturers in other lines and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment use Economy Fuses with satis- 
factory results. Eighty per cent is clipped 
from yearly fuse maintenance bills and 
absolute protection afforded. 


distinction we have enjoyed ever since our 
establishment in 1866. 


HH 


Sturtevant Engineers have wide experi- 
ence in fan problems. Put your problem 


up to them. 


Write for general catalogue 195 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


Investigate their merits, send for free 
HYDE PARK, SUGTON, = MASSACIRSEITS samples to fit your circuits, ask for Cata- 
And All Principal Cities of the World. é 


Selling Agents for Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Limited, E log 43 and list of Industrial Plant users. 


—— ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. Chicago, III. 
Sold by Leading Electrical Jobbers Everywhere 
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Seymour (Indiana) Woolen Mills Modernized 


rs Seymour Woolen Mills, Sey- 
mour, Indiana, have been in opera- 
n for more than fifty years, beginning 
anufacturing in a building 60 by 100 
et with three stories and attic. Addi- 
ms were built from time to time as 
the business grew, until with the in- 
eases completed during the past year 
imost a city block is occupied. 





INTERIOR OF NEW DYEHOUSE 


Che management and the plant are 
typical of the aggressive, up-to-date 
middle-western woolen mill that can 
hold its own against the best mills of 
its class in the East. As advances are 
made in manufacturing practices, or- 
ganization, construction and equipment, 
they are promptly investigated and 
idopted at the earliest opportunity. 
Examples of this spirit are the new 
dyeing and finishing department and 
the new weave room recently completed, 
views of which are shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. 

DYEING AND FINISHING BUILDING 

Taking up the new dyeing and finish- 
ing department first, the architects and 

gineers in consultation with the 

ners determined to lay out a mill in 
hich the work could be carried out in 
lerly fashion, with plenty of space. 
he site of the old dyechouse seemed 
most convenient place for the new 
irtments and this building was ri 


New Dyehouse and Finishing Depart- 
ment and New Weaving Mill Erected 


moved and replaced with a brick struc 
ture with concrete foundation, high 
ceiling, and concrete floor in the dye- 
house. 

The new wet finishing department is 





I9F SEYMOUR WOOLEN MILLS 


32 by 70 feet, the dry finishing depart 


ment, 68 by 90 feet, and the dyehouse, 
64 by 70 feet. The dyehouse has a 
monitor 24 by 36 feet, with windows on 
four sides hung on pivots operated from 
the floor below, and by using the win- 
dows properly they find that they are 
able to exhaust practically all of the 
steam so that the fan is unnecessary. 
Artificial light in the dyeing depart 
ment is provided by 250-watt nitrogen 
lamps, with waterproof fixtures. Raw 
stock dyeing and piece dyeing is don 
and the mill is equipped with its own 
wool scouring plant. Water is secured 
from the city mains, and all water for 
scouring and washing is heated wit! 
exhaust steam from the power plant. 
In the wet finishing department the 
fulling mills are sunk in 
work 


washers and 


concrete pits, making the mort 
convenient for handling. Light is pro 
vided in abundance by lighting fron 


ith skylights 








[he weaving department occupies a 
new one-story building constructed of 
brick and terra cotta, 85 by 152 feet. 
Che floor is made of 6 inch thickness 
of solid concrete, on which a double 
wood floor is laid. The result of this 
system of floor is that there is abso- 
lutely no vibration from the operation 
of the machinery. Light is provided 
on three sides by daylight windows and 
also from the saw-tooth roof, in which 
are two tilting windows each approxi- 
mately 5 feet deep by 90 feet in length 
The result of this lighting is that there 
are no shadows and the entire interior 
is uniformly lighted. The artificial light 
ing consists of X-ray reflectors and 60 
watt Mazda lamps 

The seventy-five looms are equipped 
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NEW WEAVE ROOM OF EYMOUR 


vith individual 


highest speed to be obtained 


permitting the 
The elec 
¢ is all underground in con 


motors, 


tric wirll 


duit The looms are all Crompton & 
Knowles make, driven by Robbins & 
Myers induction motors with current 


} 


enerated on the I 


premises by a General 


Electric generator. 
Lhe steam generated by 


horizontal tul 


power 18 


which wert 


ular boilers 
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installed new in 1914, when the entire 
power plant was rebuilt. 

The offices have also been rebuilt and 
cover floor space of 20 by 72 feet, 
divided into a sample room, general 
office, bookkeeper’s office and private 
office. The partitions are made of 
natural finish oak and plate glass. 

The principal output of the mill at 
present is blankets and flannels and the 
equipment includes 10 sets of cards 
and 75 looms. This company has al- 
ways specialized on all wool blankets, 
and probably puts out as many pairs of 
absolutely all-wool goods as any mill in 
the country, selling the entire product 
direct. B. F. Schneck is president and 
treasurer, and C. A. 
tary 

The architect on this work was W. 
E. Russ, of Indianapolis, Ind., and the 
engineering was done by Snider & Rotz, 
lso of Indianapolis 


Hemmer is secre 


eel MT | 





WOOLEN MILLS BY 


the general 1CW L tin mills hows 
built in the 


plant n 


le various new structures 


rocess of modernizu g the 


rrdance with the growth of the busi 

iess. In addition to the new dyehous¢ 
with monitor and the new weave shed 
with saw tooth roof, completed during 
past year, the modern office building 

is shown in the foreground with the 


new power plant in the center 











GENERAL VIEW OF SEYMOUR WOOLEN MILLS SHOWING 


MODERN OFFICE BUILDING IN 


FOREGROUND, NEW 


IN BACKGROUND 


DYEHOUSE AND POWERPLANT IN CENTER, AND NEW WEAVE SHED 
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Cut Down Your Coal Bill 
with the Uniflow Boiler 


The Uniflow Boiler is of the return tubular type of boiler, built to 
meet the present day demands for the economical production of steam. In 
addition to durability, simplicity, and low maintenance cost the Uniflow 


is noted for 


High efficiency——fuel saving. 
Great Overload capacity. 
Unobstructed, rapid circulation. 
Smokeless combustion. 


Does not 

steam. 
6. Immediate deliveries, 136 to 313 
BP. 


3d. prime. 


Delivers dry 


What Has the Uniflow Done 


THE WEST JERSEY PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Front and Elm Streets, Camden, N. J. 
December 12, 1916. 
Uniflow Boiler Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

We wish to say that the Uniflow Boiler you installed 
for us is working very satisfactorily, operating 24 
hours a day, with such good combustion that we have 
no smoke trouble. In fact, we have been able to cut 
out one of our six boilers after we had started your 
Unifiow and at less consumption of coal 

Another very satisfactory feature is that we have 
been able to place your 200 horsepower boiler in the 
same space that was formerly occupied by one devel 
oping 100 horsepower. 

Yours very truly, 


THE WEST JERSEY PAPER MFG,. CO 
(Signed) Thos. S. Safford, 
x - President 


HALL BROS. & WOOD. 
54th and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 22, 1916. 
Uniflow Boiler Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

Reference to our records of cost of operating the 
Unifiow Boiler you installed for us in June, 1914, 
show that for the two years it has been in operation 
it has effected a saving in coal of 27% at an increase 
in power of about 20%. We have absolutely no smoke 
from the boiler, and with the exception of relining the 
fire box once, have had no repair since its installation. 

It is rather needless to say that under the above 
conditions we are highly pleased with the operation of 
this boiler and will be glad to have anyone investigate 
its workings on our premises. 

Yours very truly, 
HALL BROS. & WOOD, 
F. T. Jones, 
Treasurer. 


(Signed) 


WRITE OR WIRE TODAY 


Uniflow Boiler 
1018 HARRISON BUILDING 


Company, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Over Quarter of a Million 


YQOGPL 


FROST PROOF 
CLOSETS 


They require no pit. | 
They save water tories and Mill Villages, 

All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic Pressure Before 


Leaving Factory. 


Insist On Getting the Vogel 


“or Sale by Jobbers Everywhere 
I Sale by Jobl E I 


The ideal water closets for Fac- 


thousands have been installed. 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made—excepting none. 


vO 


Giving Satisfaction 


in All Climates 


FACTORY CLOSET 


This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
strong 
b ] © 

water 
closet 


and dura- 
automatic 

saving 
outfit fer 
factory use. The 
valve device is 
extremely simple 
and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by remov- 
ing the valve cap 


back of bowl. 


where 


JOSEPH. A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and office at 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Warehouses at Baltimore, Md., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Wi i A Tf 
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Caledonian Dye Works Increase 


New Building 


Equipped 


with 


Every Device for Handling Yarns 


(he: Caledonian Dye Works, Phila- 
delphia, have added another build- 
ine during the past year to the group 

manufacturing buildings occupying 
their ground, which has three street 
fronts, facing on Emerald, Westmore- 
land and Cornwall Streets, and is 200 
by 165 feet. This new building is 80 
by 72 feet, two stories brick, and of 
modern mill construction of the daylight 


- ty] It is designed to accommodate 


for bundling, baling and packing these 
yarns is very extensive, and they have 
therefore been able to overcome the 
difficulties which have troubled many 
of the trade in handling this export 
business. 
DETAILS OF PACKING 

The requirements of this trade call 
for a 400-pound bale, no more nor less, 
occupying from 17 to 20 cubic feet, so as 
to permit shipping under the best condi- 





LATEST ADDITION TO ¢ 


fhces of the firm as well as to 
afford them ample storage and _ ship- 
departments to take f 
increasing business. It is pro 
ed by a modern sprinkler system 
with a 15,000-gallon tank on the roof 
lying this water. The other build- 
n the premises include a brick dye 
150 by 70 feet; a warp dyeing 
40 by 40 feet, two-story brick; 
brick building 33 by 30 feet, which 
‘ted to their sulphur black warp 

kein dyeing plant. 
company has made a specialty 
sulphur black dyeing, and has met 
with great success in this line. Wm. 
eill, the president and treasurer 
e company, has devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to this branch 
f the trade, and has had many years 
xperience, which has been largely re- 
le for their marked success. In 


care ol 


ist five years, since the organiza- 
f the company, they have been 
compelled to increase their capacity four 
tim so that they now have a daily 
ty of 40,000 pounds of cotton 


warps and skeins. N. P. Kavanagh is 
tl cretary of the company, and has 
liso had a long experience in the trade, 
so that both of the officers above men- 

| have a wide acquaintance in the 
industry. 


GROWING EXPORT BUSINESS 


One reason for the recent increase in 


the capacity of the company is their 
growing business for export trade. Ever 
since this trade developed they have 
devoted considerable time and atten- 
tion to the matter of preparing export 
yarns for shipment. Their equipment 





AL 





EDONIAN DYE WORKS 


tions. It is usually the case that these 
yarns must be taken out of the original 
bale in which they are shipped from 
the mill, and put in 10-pound bundles 
which are then compressed, 40 in num- 
ber, so as to make up the required 
weight, into the space demanded. The 
reason for the demand for the 10-pound 
bundles is that in many of the coun 
tries of South America the shipping 
facilities are such that it is necessary 
to transport these yarns by mules, and 
10-pound bundles can be slung 
across the back of a mule with more 
facility than a whole case or bale. 
PACKING FOR OTHER FIRMS 

The company has studied out these 
details to a great nicety, and have pro- 
vided themselves with every cquipment 
necessary to prepare the yarns for ship- 
ment. They therefore have been fre- 
quently called upon to pack yarns for 
shipment for other firms in the gray, 
and their extensive facilities enable 
them to handle this additional work 
to advantage and in a manner that wins 
the good will of foreign purchasers. 

The new building is thoroughly equip 
ped with every for the ready 
handling and packing of yarns. During 
1917 arrangements have been made for 
the erection of two additional build- 
ings, for which plans have already been 
prepared. One of these is designed for 
increased capacity in their warp dyeing 
department, while the other will be a 
modern and up-to-date power plant. 
These further additions with the new 
structure shown in the accompanying 
illustration will give greatly increased 
facilities for handling the constantly 
growing business. 
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REDUCE 
1917 
COSTS 
by 
THE 
TRACKLESS 
TRAIN 


This year’s 
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trucking 
costs will be reduced to 
a fraction of what they 
were last year if you 
adopt our method now 


MERCURY 
INDUSTRIAL 
TRACTORS 


handle 





Wi 





will your pres 
ent trucking equipment 
in trains of from one to 


a dozen units. 





In many manufacturing estab- 


lishments, where one or more men 


INIT 


used to be required to push each 
truck, these trackless trains may now be seen winding in and out 


IU Ill 


of narrow aisles, and around sharp corners. One man and the 


vt 


tractor now do the work formerly requiring several men, thus 


MT 


releasing these men for more productive work in other depart- 


ments. 


MATT 


That our equipment is best for the movement of 


= material is proven by the fact that 68% OF OUR UNITS NOW 
IN USE HAVE BEEN SOLD ON RE-ORDERS. 


Have a Mercury Engineer call and go over your conditions 
There is no cost or obligation, even for a complete analysis of 
your problem. 


MTT 


For data on better methods write 


THE 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4116 So. Halsted Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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YOUR AIM 


should be not alone to get after the leaks in your NOILER 
SETTINGS, but to keep after those leaks; and maintain 
Kfhiciency at MINIMUM costs in your Boiler Plant. Give 
your Engineer and Fireman adequate apparatus for these 
RESULTS. You will be more than repaid not only in 
DOLLARS saved, but in the interest shown by your Fire- 
Recording Gauge man. 





Pico Differential Draft 
Gauge 


nM 


Precision bulletins are yours for the asking. They include 
our A B C of Combustion, a valuable asset to your plant. It 


gives you many valuable points on proper firing and coal 
burning. 


vine 


Illustrated here are the CO2 Recorder for continuous record. 
and two types of Gauges. We can supply vou with all types, 





; all ranges, from the simplest U tube gauge, the slant tube of 
= Micrometer Gauge, the accurate and sensitive Pico type, to 
: the 3 in I type. 
= SIMM ANCE & ARADY'S 
; ys: a Precision Instrument Company 
5 Engineers 
2 COZ Recorder Detroit Michigan 3 in 1 Gauge 
HA uv Hi Wu i Hy UUNUI) {HIN INAAMUSLALNUUN JARMUULLANLLLL IAUUUVUUAUUQQAUOUALAAVATTEO AULA QUT Hd i Ill {HUUAUVNNALN | uh WILLMAN Hi {HALLLWULULLHOULLAORULAU 
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FALLS FRICTION CLUTCHES 


: EFFICIENT AND DEPENDABLE 


Ideal for 


Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dyeworks, Bleacheries, Etc. 


Enable you to control and distribute power economically 
- Pulleys and Cut-off Couplings, for all powers and speeds tota limit of safety. 


Li} | 





= We manufacture a complete line of CLUTCH PULLEY ll een 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY , | wen rm 

: For Belt or Rope Distribution  weoee—| J] “et” even om 

= of TEkEw ake em ea 

5 SHAFTING, PULLEYS, BEARINGS, BASE PLATES | ote Se aE oe 

: FLOOR STANDS, COUPLINGS, HANGERS, Ete. mg : ‘Se am 
Catalogues and Estimates on Specifications cheerfully | paw nN 

submitted upon application ie va 


Sectional Vlew, Friction Clutch Pulley 


“FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY COMPANY 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O., U. S. A. 


Branch Stores carrying stock 


FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY CO., FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY CO. 


= 206-208 Fulton St., New York City 54 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
— FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
2A: 
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New Pile Fabric Mill in Philadelphia 


NE of the finest types of modern 

mill construction erected during 
he past year is the new plant con- 
tructed for A. T. Baker & Co., Phila- 
lelphia, manufacturers of pile fabrics, 
plushes, velours, velvets, corduroys, etc. 
The plant is located along the Schuyl- 
kill Canal, north of Fountain Street. 
The buildings are of reinforced con- 
crete construction with the main build- 
ng five stories high, 60 feet wide and 
210 feet long. On the north side is 
located a small outbuilding, one story 
high, 60 feet by 80 feet. This latter 


n 





J. Sauer & Co., Philadelphia, developed 
a complex design to provide for this, 
by making the floor slab strong enough 
to withstand a live load of 200 pounds, 
and the columns, 150 pounds. The 
secret of this complex design is to de- 
velop a building of inexpensive con- 
struction with additional strength se- 
cured, however, by guarding against the 
vibrations reaching the columns, and 
placing the bulk of this upon the girders 
which have been made slightly stronger 
than the columns themselves. This com- 


plex design is rather unusual and prob- 


been amply taken care of and that in 
their new building they have increased 
facilities for handling and routing goods 
through the different departments, and 
that economies are introduced that 
would not be possible with a different 
type or layout of building. 

They have been manufacturing a 
high grade of pile fabric since 1888 
and feel that no matter how well they 
may have succeeded in maintaining 
their quality in the past, they will bet- 
ter it with the many advantages their 
new building affords The building 


] 


was «dé signed for | 


minimum pier and 


1axim window consruction, thus giv- 


fe 
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ing large openings for light and venti- 
lation, with small obstructions in the 
way of wall space. Through the pro 
visions for sanitation, good hght and 
well regulated heating systems, the 
highest possible efficiency of the em- 
ploye is secured for the employer. Ow- 
ing to the monolithic construction of a 
concrete building it is able to stand mor 
abuse in overloading than a slow-burn- 
ing factory, which is an important 

in modern pile fabric manufacturing 


Andrew J. Sauer & Co., architects an 
engineers, Philadelphia, prepared 
nlans for the new mil 1 

construction 


NEW PILE FABRIC MILL OF A. T. BAKER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE HARMFUL VIBRATIO® 


building is provided with a large venti- 
lating lantern in the roof to provide 
ample ventilating facilities for remov- 
ing excess steam, etc., and thus main- 
tain a clear atmosphere at all times. 
Several special features are noted in 
the construction of the main building 
which have proved of not a little in- 
terest to local builders and manufac- 
turers. In the first place, all the col- 
umns supporting the central portion of 
the structure are located in such a way 
that machinery can be readily placed 
throughout any part of the building 
without loss of space or interfering with 
the columns. This has been accom- 
plished by arranging the columns 
through the center of the building with 
an aisle 10 feet wide, which affords a 
space 25 feet wide on each side down 
the floor area for placing all the ma- 
chinery. By this means a minimum 
amount of space is considered waste, 
with ample room for operating the 
machines with facility. 
‘IBRATION CONSIDERED BY ARCHITECT 
\nother important development is 
designing for a beam and girder 
Iding, instead of a flat slab rein- 
reed concrete ceiling so as to take 
of the vibrations in the structure 
ised by the operation of all the ma- 
nery at one and the same time. 
he architects and engineers, Andrew 


ably this is the first mill of the type in 
Philadelphia. It received very favor- 
able comment from the building depart- 
ment of the city, who examined the 
building. 

The floors in the buildings are of con- 
crete with wooden sleepers for the in- 
stallation of the machinery. The floors 
themselves are double; there is a rough 
underflooring with a heavy waterproof 
paper between that and the finished 
flooring. This results in added resili- 
ency throughout the plant. 

The building is also provided with a 
complete sprinkler system, a 30,000-gal- 
lon tank being placed upon the roof; 
there is likewise, an up-to-date sanitary 
water supply system, doing away with 
the old tin cup; all the spigots are 
equipped with the modern sanitary 
drinking cup arrangement. 

The power plant is located on the first 
floor of the main building; there are 
installed here two 150-hp. water-tube 
boilers, with Uniflow engine; 150-kva. 
direct connected with a 127-kw. alter- 
nating current generator, 

The business of manufacturing pile 
fabrics, or, in fact, any goods of fine 
texture, depends a great deal on the 
light in the building, and the ability to 
withstand the heavy vibration caused 
by the swing of the looms. A. T 
Baker & Co. find these features hav 


Paramount Builds Mill at Waupun,’ Wis. 


MONG the chain of mills operated 
by the Paramount Knitting Co., of 
Chicago, is a plant at Waupun, Wis., for 
which manufacturing space has_ been 
leased for several years. Early this 
vear a tract of land was purchased as 
a permanent site for the Waupun 
branch, and in the past few months a 
mill has been erected which, while the 
smallest operated by the company, is 
also the most modern. The builders 
have just finished their work, and 
machinery is now being set up and 
started as fast as possible. The new 
plant will be used for knitting and loop- 
ing hosiery, and will be operated in con- 
nection with the plant at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., about fifteen miles away, where 
there are located a dyehouse and finish- 
ing plant. A little later it is contem- 
plated to install a dyehouse and finish- 
ing plant at Waupun to make this branch 
a complete unit from the yarn to the 
finished hosiery. 

The new mill is 120 feet long by 50 
feet wide inside, and consists of three 
stories and basement. The outside of 
the building is faced with dark-red brick 
from Danville, Ill., matching the brick 
used at the other plants of the com- 
pany. The plant has an attractive ex 


terior and interior, in which every pro 


vision has been made for the safety and 
velfare of the employes 

In order to provide the maximum of 
light, steel columns have been used in 
the wall, surrounded by narsow brick 
piers, the result being a very large per- 
centage of glass area in the side walls 
as will be seen by the illustrations. In 
fact, the greater part of the outside wall 
is made of steel sash, arranged to give 
the maximum light and ventilation. All 
sash on the north and west sides of the 
building are double glazed, using two 
thicknesses of glass with an air space 
between, in order to make it easier to 
heat the building in winter. Ribbed 
glass has been used throughout, as it 
diffuses the light and breaks up the glare 
of the sun. Floors are of standard slow 
burning mill construction. The column 
spacing is 13 feet lengthwise of the 
building, and heavy planks are used to 
span this distance between beams 

WATER SOFTENING PLA? 
A boiler room is located outside of 


the main building at the rear, and con- 
tains in addition to boilers Permutit 
water softening plant Provision is 
made in the basement for the installa- 


tion of a small engine room, but for the 
present electric power will he 1 hase 


and used throughout 
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How About the Drink Question ? 


You, as a progressive manufacturer, first investigate and then 
install every improved item of machinery which will raise your 
output. The universal necessity for increased efficiency demands 
it. Butdo you realize that their actual value depends upon 
the efficiency of the men who operate them? Thirst, the 
kind that is satisfied by cold, pure water only, must be quenched. 
If it is not, this personal efficiency, so vital, will more than cancel 
the mechanical efficiency which you buy. Respect the needs of 
your men. Provide good drinking facilities in abundance by 
equipping adequately with 


R. & S. Fountains 


These sturdy barrels packed with ice will immediately supply a 
clear, cold drink from a galvanized coil of ample size. They have 
been designed to meet the most exacting requirements of modern 
fountain systems with the added advantages of long life and rea- 
sonable price. Made in a variety of sizes to meet your most exacting re- 
quirements, either for office or shop. Write today explaining your require- 
ments, and we will be glad to explain, without cost, the most efficient installation for 
= your purposes. Do it now. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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DO YOU GET THE BEST RESULTS 


aD in Ventilation Drying, Cool- 
@ ing, Dye House Defogsng @ 


The Wing “ Disc Fans” and the Wing “ Screw Pro- 
peller”” Fans (the only ones made) are so constructed that the 
utmost efficiency is attained. 

We Guarantee that the Wing “ Disc Fan” and Wing 
‘Screw Propeller” Fans will move a greater volume of air 
per unit of power than any other fan on the market, size for 
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z The Wing 


= ““Serew Propeller” Fan size. The Wing 

: . vs " ; bat . 66 on 7 ” 

= A solid cast aluminum Wing Fans are “ making good ” in textile plants all over Dise Fan 

= blade for both pressure or the country under every possible condition. If you use fans 12 inches to 12 feet diam- 


suction. Fully enclosed you must investigate Wing Fans. eter. ‘Blades adjumable eo 
motor attached to cast iron Write for list of manufacturers already using . sae 

Sniinr ear aearen ae : s already using them. You varying conditions. Thou- 
ring. Quiet, clean a will be surprised. Also get our Bulletin No. 38. ‘2 

easy on power. Unex sands in use for over twenty 


celled for duct work. Boiler Economy and Capacity years. 


If you produce your own power Bulletin No. 37 on Wing Turbine Blowers will undoubtedly interest you. 
Our service department is afways ready to help you. 


Turbine Driven Blowers for Forced l wWJ.Wi M C {ll types Steel Plate Fans. Damper = 
Draft. Vacuum —s In, * 0. 


Regulators. 
Blowers. High Pressure Blowers. 


352 West 13th St., New York City Feed Water Regulators. 
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Toilet room, stair tower and elevator 
ire arranged in a brick tower extending 
entirely across one end of the building, 
leaving the rest of the floor space en- 
tirely free for the best arrangement of 
& machinery. All toilet rooms fin- 

shed with Terrazo floors, enameled 
rick walls and enameled steel parti- 
tions. These have been made as light 


are 


. 
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and sanitary as possible, and represent 
the most modern practice in every re- 
spect. 
INDIRECT LIGHTING THROUGHOUT 

An interesting feature is the use of 
indirect lighting throughout, using a 
special fixture developed by the Para- 
mount Knitting Co., as best adapted to 


{1 aaa 
: their work. Walls and ceilings are 


qa 
- Be 


ished with white enamel paint to fur- 
ish the best reflecting surface possible, 
nd a wide spacing of beams was ar- 
inged in order to have the ceilings as 
ree from obstructions as possible. 

A spur track from the Chicago, Mil- 
vaukee & St. Paul R. R. runs along 
ie east side of the building, and a 
shipping platform at height of car 
loor provides good loading and un- 
loading facilities. Immediately adjoin- 
= ng the shipping door on the first floor 
ind close to the elevator, is located a 
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Fairbanks dial scale used for weigmng 
materials. 
FIRE PROTECTION 

Fire protection is provided by com- 
plete automatic sprinkler equipment 
connected to the city water supply, and 
also to outside steel tank of 35,000 gal- 
lons capacity on steel tower. 

Trees and shrubbery have 


been set 





NEW BRANCH PLANT OF PARAMOUNT KNITTING CO. 


out around the building to make the 
plant and surroundings as attractive as 
possible. In the layout of building and 
grounds provision has been made for 
future extension of the plant to more 
than twice the present size, and for 
the erection at some future time of a 
separate dyehouse building. 

The present plant will be arranged 


mat 
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INTERIOR VIEW IN PARAMOUNT KNITTING CO.’S WAUPUN PLANT 


with yarn storage and miscellaneous 
storage in the basement, knitting on the 
top floor, looping on the second, and at 
some future time a finishing, packing 
and shipping department will be in- 
stalled on the first floor. 

The new plant is exclusively a ho- 
siery mill for manufacturing the fa- 
vorably known “Bear Brand” hosiery 
made by the Paramount Knitting Co., 
and will form an important link in the 
chain of mills operated by this com- 


pany. 
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Two horsepower MORSE Silent Chains Driving Spinning Frames 


ACHAIN OF 


IULUTVANIA 





ALL it “ word play” or what you will, “A CHAIN 
OF EVIDENCE” has become a fact inseparable 
from MORSE Silent Chain Power Transmission. 

A MORSE Silent Chain Drive (two sprockets and the 
chain) is not a cure-all for every location and service, but 


there is not a factory or plant using power today that can- 
not find at least one place where a MORSE Silent Chain 


Drive will save both power and money. 


For service where you have ordinarily used belt drives, a MORSE 
Silent Chain Drive will:—(1) Be positive, eliminating slip and lost 
power; (2) permit closer location of driving and driven shafts, 
saving space; (3) require less attention; (4) be 10 to 20% more 
efficient. 
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For service where you have formerly thought of nothing but spur 
gearing, a MORSE Silent Chain Drive will:—(1) Be much more 
quiet at high or low speed; (2) be 2 to 10% more efficient; (3) re- 
quire less lubrication and attention; (4) permit more convenient 
installation. 


INNELOTOUUAU 


Can you afford longer to disregard 
sion system offering such 
have used it with complete 


a transmis- 
advantages? Others 
satisfaction and econ- 





omy for years, and today almost 1,500,000 horse- 
power is in service Why not write to us today 
and get wise to this better drive—MORSE, “A 


CHAIN OF EVIDENCE.” 


ri 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


nu 


otenwee “ : 1916 
Please send a copy of your Publication No to the address given below. Also 
name preliminary proposition for a MORSE Silent Chain Drive as per the follow- 


ing specifications :— 


Maximum HP. to be transmitted 


Drive from....... yt Ca ga eanw wh . to 

Bey PP. BE, OE GPINGR ic cic tivvnccscs Of driven 

Distance between shaft centers inches. 
Daily use desired of about.... . hours 


Name of individual....... 


Company 
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Do it 


automatically 


Save 
steam 


DAVIS sfairies TP 
SPECIALTIES aa 
Reducing Valve Back Pressure Valve Stop and Check Valve 


Your boiler pressure is quite often too high for The exhaust steam from a non-condensing en- No boiler plant is free from the danger of a 
certain purposes. You want a lower pressure gine is a valuable by-product which may be used serious accident unless each boiler is equipped 
that will be constant regardless of fluctuations in to good advantage for heating, drying, cooking with a good Stop and Check Valve. 
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the boiler pressure. O > ses at loc iditions may " = ‘ Sigs 
ae he deb sa to a Davis Reducing Valve. Te eo oe er ee ee eee Dependability is the principal feature of the 
This automatic device saves steam by delivering . , . : Davis. It is as simple in design as any common 
the eae pases to . A Davis Back Pressure Valve is the device you stop valve. The outside oil dash pot eliminates 
the exact amount required and no more. ; Lis ‘pose. It has a semi-bal d ll ibili f sticki The indi ll 
It is a piston type of valve the principle of need for this purpose. t has a semi-balance a possibility of sticking. ine indicator or tell- 
which is the balancing of pressure by counter- piston disc that operates noiselessly without in- tale enables you to see it work. And you can test 
weights. It has no packing, diaphragm, springs, !“"Y to the seats. It will not pound. A small it by hand. You always know that it is ready to 
RT rae Js *» counter-weight is all that is required to maintain act in an emergency. 
or toggles. By using the proper amount of coun- ~~ able hack panne 
ter-weight it may be set for any desired service ®"Y ®#SOnaDIE back pre es When buying a safety device such as a stop 
pressure. A feature of this valve is the construction of | and check valve, your first consideration should 
Put your mill on an efficiency basis. Use steam the seats and disc which is such that expansion be dependability. Unless it works—always—re- 
at the required pressure which may not be the — will not cause the disc to stick or bind. gardless of conditions it is of little value. 


boiler pressure 
Send for complete catalog of Davis Valve Specialties for the automatic regulation of pressure 


G. M. Davis Regulator Co., 428 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





New York Boston Philadelphia Pitteburgh San Francisco 
123 Liberty St 70 High St. 2218 Vine St. Hartje Bldg. Rialto Bldg. = 
Valve spertteaett gs neonmanfaectarecns sence 1876 = 
0m 
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We Manufacture and Erect a 


STEEL TANKS 


of all types for fire protection and industrial purposes 


@ We make a specialty of Fire Protection tanks which meet 
the most rigid insurance requirements. The hemispherical 
bottom steel tank and tower is the most permanent, satis- 
factory and inexpensive type of gravity tank for sprinkler 


M 





l 
— tn 


service. 


{HUSA 


@ A large and completely equipped Steel Plate Shop enables us to pro- 
duce economically any size and design of tank for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Our tanks are used to store water, oil, gasoline, molasses, 
acids, coal, grain, etc. 

@The location of our main plant in Pittsburgh enables us to make 


prompt shipments and at minimum prices. We solicit your inquiries 
for all classes of steel tank and structural steel work. 





Write for Catalog No. 14 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


ae a a New York City Dallas, Tex. San Francisco, Cal. Havana, Cuba 
375 Rialto Bldg. 95 Nova Scotia Bank Bldg. 
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990 


= 703 Curry Bldg. 60 Church St. 1228 Praetorian Bldg. 


DES MOINES BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Des Moines, Ia. 
924 Tuttle St. = f 


PL ANTS—PITTSBURGH, PA., AND DES MOINES, IOWA 7 u 
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Thatcher Spinning Company, Chattanooga 


HE new mill of the Thatcher Spin 
ning Co., designed for the manu- 
facture of fine yarns, has recently been 
in operation and is interesting on 
int of the number of up-to-date 
res which it embodies. The plant 


$ ated at Ridgedale, a suburb of 
Chattanooga, south of the mill of the 
ted Standard Processing Co It 


upped to manufacture fine combed 
40s to 80s counts, with 21,760 


es 


main building is 224 feet long, 


width of 133 feet, is three stories 
nd of reinforced concrete con- 
tion throughout. Steel sash and 
glass are used in the windows. 


The corners of the building are faced 
with red brick to trim and give a touch 
f color to the concrete construction. 
Mushr columns and flat slabs are 
ised for the support of the two upper 
loors, the lower floor resting directly 
n tarred concrete laid on earth, 

Storage for cotton is provided in a 
ne-story warehouse, 100 feet long by 
0 feet wide. An opener room is sepa- 
from the main body of the ware- 
use by a fire wall and contains a No. 4 
ale-breaking feeder. Concrete plat- 
forms are arranged to connect between 
veral openings of the warehouse 

e track, 
RRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS 


om 


rated 


ton is blown from the opener room 
picker room on the third floor of 


the main building. The picker room 
ontains one Saco-Lowell 40-inch beater 
reaker and one Saco-Lowell 40-inch 
nisher, and is separated from the card 


n the same floor by a fire wall. 
card room, on the third floor of 
€ main building, contains thirty 40- 
h ecards, two sliver lap machines, two 

lap machines, eleven combers, fif- 


Robertson Bleachery 


New Milford,Conn., there is under 
onstruction a complete plant for 
ing and dyeing for the Robertson 
ery and Dye Works, Inc. Build- 
Ng operations began last summer. The 


B] 


TEXTILE 


NEW FINE COMBED YARN 


teen deliveries of first drawing and fif 
teen deliveries of second drawing, two 
48-spindle slubbers, two 100-spindle in- 
termediates, four 176-spindle roving 
frames, and twelve 200-spindle jacks. 

In the spinning room on the second 
floor there are installed sixty 272-spindle 
warp frames. 

Che lower floor is used for the 
room and shipping department, and con 
tains thirty 264-spindle twisters, 3-inch 
three warpers, two 
double-ball warpers, eleven 120-spindle 
spoolers and four 50-spindle reels. One 
elevator only is necessary to serve the 


several floors. 


twister 


gauge, single-ball 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE ON SPINNING FRAMES 


Individual motors are installed on the 
pickers, the spinning frames, the twist- 
ers and the spoolers. Group motors are 
used to drive the other machinery. Each 
spinning frame and each twister frame 
is driven by a 5-hp. 1,800-r. p. m. motor 
through a Link Belt silent chain running 
in oil and fitted with an oil-tight casing, 

The heating system is of the direct 
sidewall radiation type, with pipe coil 
units, and containing approximately 
6,352 square feet of heating surface. 

The textile machinery was furnished 
by the Whitin Machine Works, except 
the picking, which was furnished by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops. The electrical ap- 
paratus was furnished by the Westing- 


house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C., was 


the mill architect and engineer, and T. 
S. Moudy & Co., of Chattanooga, were 
the general contractors. [Electric power 
is furnished from a central station, as a 
study of the conditions by the owners 
the architect-engineer showed that 
could be done to advantage at the 
rates offered by the power company. 


& Dye Works. Ine. 


engineers, Lockwood, Greene & Co., of 
Boston, began their study of the lay- 
out more than a year ago, and it is 
expected that the plant will be in com- 
plete operation by early summer. 


asst 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


The buildings now nder construc 
tion occupy a part of a piece of ground 
which lies between the New Haven 
Railroad tracks nd the Housatoni 
River, and whi is large enough not 
only to allow the present plant to be 
d iplic ited, but to allow lso for the 
construction of numerous other build 
ings 

As at present planned the bleachery 
and d or} will consist of the fol 

Wil ilding \ vy goo tore 
| e, chemical build lin storag 
singe | bleachery, mangle room, 
finishing building, fini oods store 
house and boiler ouse All of these 
buildings with the exception of the last 
two form on olid group joined te 
gether to secure absolute continuity it 
the processes The finishing building 
and the finished goods storehouse are 
connected by a 60-foot steel truss 
bridge at the second story level 

As the land when taken over by the 
company was unoccupied, it has been 
necessary to do a large amount of 
grading, to build walks and drives, 
grade for and build new side tracks 
build a concrete conduit as comtinua 
tion of a city sewer, lay water mains 


and a complete drainage system, and 
such other work as is allied with a 
new project. The railroad tracks 
at such a level that the sidings serve 
the second stories of the storehouses 


are 


BUILDINGS LARGE “ t 


FORM 


] he 


of a broad and flat “1 


neral has the shape 
with the store- 
houses and the boiler 
house in the open end, the “U” being 
approximately 215 feet deep and 515 
feet The buildings in general 
are of standard brick and mill construc 
the : 


storage 


group in gi 


’» 


forming the tips 


across. 


tion with of the 
house, 


exception 
lime and chemic house, 


which have reinforced c¢ 
and columns 

The gray-goods storel 
and a | 


basement 3 


stories 
ceiving platform is at the sec 
level the front of the building is a 
heavy and massive concrete retaining 
wall. The building is 211 feet long by 
50 feet wide, the platform running full 
length down the front and returning 


nd-story 


(899) 339 





iround o end The seco t 1S 
ised both tor receiving ne orage 
und for machine and carpenter 
Lhe t story contat i py 
tock rag yray-¢ 
the opening and sewing room h 
mtain for the present tl 
ewing | } uildi 
erved | which open 
nto the chemic ] 
i t in i 
t i ment 
col il ( oe 
x tank tora tw 
i ‘ t the 
( V | ent 
section being 123 x 40 fee 
inge-room has a cleat eight 8 
feet, and will be equipped with 


( 
Butterworth plate singers, connecte 


. specially constructed chimney 


\W-TOOTH ROOF ON 


BLEACHER 

Phe bleachery building is 147 feet by 
170 feet. The basement contains the 
lower part of the sour and chemic vats, 
machine foundations, and a net work of 

The first story has an average 
clear height of 24 feet, the floor varying 
m level as necessary to suit the dif 
ferent requirements of machines, tanks 
or*kiers. The roof is entirely made up 
of saw-tooth skylights. 


drains 


The present equipment will include 
low-pressure and _ high-pressure kiers 
liming and washing machines, water 
squeezers, brown and white chemic and 


sour squeezers and a mercerizing range 
all being of Butterworth 
the low-pressure kiers, which wil 
stewart 


make except 


evere conditions e1 
a bleachery, all timbers 


Because of the 


countered in 


ere specially selected for the w 
The tanks and pits will be constructed 
nerete, specially waterproofed 1 
nished under directions from the engi 

neers to make them both water and a 
The mangle building, 71 x 80 feet, has 
and basement, with provisior 


one story 
nade for a future second story, and will 


e provided with seven combined wa- 
ter and starch mangles with scutchers 
ind frilling plaiters, and twe 1+! 
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For the Textile Mill and Power Plant 


Wherever the duty is particularly hard—where a valve must 
be frequently opened and closed you cannot get better or longer 
service than by specifying 


OMESTEAT) 


QUARTER TURN ‘i 


VALVES ae 


Combination They offer a continuous open pathway to the line of flow. The seat is absolutely 

blow-off protected against cutting and wear. Look at the cross-section showing the float- 

arrangement ing cam “ B” which jams the plug downward when the valve is closed and in- 
stantly releases it again in opening. 


The plug is always held in perfect balance through the ports D and E. 


Homestead Quarter Turn Valves are made either screwed or flanged in 
straightway, three-way, four-way and angle types with iron, brass or special 
composition bodies. 


Made to suit every mine or power plant purpose. 


When combined with the Hovalco Blow-Off Valve they make the tightest and 
most enduring combination possible. 


WRITE US FOR BULLETINS NOW. 
Homestead Straightway, Three-Way, Four-way. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. COMPANY 
HOMESTEAD, PA. 
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IN TEXTILE MILLS OF ALL CLASSES 


and of every variety The Productimeter is producing the necessary figures to accurately and efh- 
ciently keep track of production. No matter what the application may be—counting picks—meas- 
uring yardage by direct gearing or by means of a friction wheel—some one of its many styles will 
be found adaptable. You can’t go wrong with 


The Productimeter 


in action. A glance at the large prominent 
figures will tell you instantly how you stand at 
any time of the day, and besides those same 
figures can be used as a basis for wage payment a — 


MODEL 584 
eel 7 ag MANUFACTURING Co 
al 


on premium and piece work. 4 SAREE 


Stop guesswork—eliminate uncertainty by 
putting The Productimeter on the job. At- 
tached to your machines it will pay for itself 
within a few months by the saving effected. Try 
it for 30 days at our expense—No obligation to 
buy. 


In writing ask for Textile Bulletin No. 120. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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mangles, all of Butterworth make, and 
‘o back starchers of Robertson make. 
TWO-STORY FINISHING BUILDING 
The finishing building is a two-story 
structure, 20 feet wide by 273 feet long. 
Between it and the mangle building is an 
elevator, a stairway, and toilet rooms, 
with an 8,000-gallon service tank over 
the toilets. Inthe first story in line with 
the movement of goods from the mangle 
I 
t 


- 


‘oom will be installed upright driers, 

ush sprinklers, belt stretchers, straight 
tenters and 6-roll, 3-roll, and breaker 
calenders, all of Butterworth manufac- 
ture. A second elevator will take goods 
direct to the upper story, where there 
will be a Butterworth vibrator, tenter, 
nd Elliot & Hall folders. 

[he office occupies one end of the 
second story of the finishing building 
with superintendent’s and private offices, 
chemical laboratory, general office, toil- 
ets and vault. 

Che finished good storehouse has four 
stories, is 129 x 50 feet, and is served by 
elevator. About one-third the floor 
area is given to shook storage and box- 
aking, the remainder to case storage. 

e shipping platform runs the full 
ngth of the building. 

The equipment has been so studied 
and arranged by the engineers, that it 
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will be possible to nearly double the ini- 
tial capacity of the plant by the installa- 
tion of new units without interfering 
with the original machines and tanks. 
PURCHASE ELECTRIC POWER 

The boiler house is to be at present 
79 x 53 feet, with a temporary end built 
in. It will contain as an initial installa- 
tion three 78-inch, 220 H. P. return tu- 
bular boilers with overhanging fronts. 
The boiler house is intended to supply 
heat and steam only, as all electric pow- 
er and light will be bought. All ma- 
chines will be driven from line shafts ac- 
tuated by motors. 

Adjoining the boiler house is a pump 
house which includes in addition to the 
usual service pump, two fire pumps 
sitting over a concrete tank to which 
water flows by gravity through a 24-inch 
pipe from an inlet of the river. The 
chimney is 6 feet in diameter and 150 
feet high. 

Adjoining a pumping station at a dam 
in the river will be erected a 400,000 
gallon concrete tank, 60 feet in diam- 
ter and 20 feet deep, which will store 
water for use in the bleachery to which 
it is connected by a 24-inch cast-iron 
pipe. Other service water is secured 
from city mains, which have been ex- 
tended throughout the property. 


New Fireproof Plant of the Mercury Mills, Ltd. 


HE new plant cf the Mercury Mills, 

Ltd., manufacturers of hosiery and 
underwear, at Hamilton, Ontario, is 
rapidly nearing completion and_ will 
probably be in full operation early in the 
spring. The buildings will be entirely 
of reinforced concrete construction, the 
flat slab or mushroom type of floor be- 
ing used. The entire plant, main mill, 
dyehouse and picker house will contain 


h.p. return tubular boilers are installed 
for heating the entire mill. Electric 
energy will be purchased for operating 
the machinery and for lighting. 

The new buildings are located on 
Cumberland Avenue, the main mill and 
the dyehouse fronting on the street. A 
spur track connects the mill with the 
T., H. & B. Railroad. An important 
feature in the design of the mill build- 


Km 





NEW MERCURY MILLS, HAMILTON, ONT. 


a total floor area of over 100,000 square 
feet. 

The main mill is a three-story struc- 
ture, 191 feet long by 90 feet wide, with 
basement, and contains a floor area of 
about 70,500 square feet; the three-story 
dyehouse is 179 by 51 feet and contains 
27,400 square feet of floor space; the 
two stories in the picker house, which 
is 67 by 69 feet, will contain 9,200 square 
feet. The new plant also includes a 
boiler-house, 50 feet square. Two 150- 


ings is the consideration given to the 
elimination of the fire problem. While 
the reinforced concrete construction in- 
sures the permanence of the buildings 
themselves, it does not protect their con- 
tents. This will be protected by a very 
complete automatic sprinkler system. 

Charles T. Main, of Boston, Mass., 
is the designing engineer and architect. 
The plant is so designed that future ex- 
tensions, both in height of buildings and 
in new buildings can be cared for. 


Additions at Home Bleach & Dye Works 


- ) give proper facilities to a busi- 
ness which has been building up 
ng the past thirty-six years and 
which is constantly expanding, the 
ie Bleach & Dye Works, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I, have been at work on 
extensive enlargements and improve- 
ts during the year, which are still 
going forward. 
ist spring it was decided to erect 
two buildings in the open space between 
the plant and the Blackstone River, 
which would increase the capacity 
about 50 per cent. The plans for the 
structure called for buildings 120 by 
80 feet of standard mill construction, 
one three stories high with flat roof, 
and the other one story high with saw- 
tooth roof. It was later decided to 


carry out the three-story mill 150 feet 
further, making this new building 270 
feet long and 80 feet wide. The lower 
floor will be a new mercerizing room 
and will be equipped with new and im- 
proved machines for skeins and warps. 

During the year several more skein 
dyeing machines from Klauder, Weldon 
and from Giles were installed and a 
new system of skein drying was intro- 
duced, this equipment being secured 
from the Philadelphia Drying Machin- 
ery Co. Current for the artificial light- 
ing is generated by their own power 
plant. Individual motors are being 
used in all new departments. 

On completion of the new building 
now being constructed they will re- 
arrange their whole system of work in 


The Consolidated Expanded 


Any Mechanic Can 
Construct this Safety Guard 
During Spare Time 


GEND a trial order for a few sheets of 

‘ Steelcrete’’? Expanded Metal Mesh and 
have your own mill mechanic demonstrate 
how quickly and cheaply “ Steelcrete ” Safety 
Guards can be erected. 

“ Steelcrete ’ comes in flat sheets of various 
size openings and with standard angles and 
shapes can be easily worked into any form 
desired. 

The provision of Safety Guards for ex- 
posed moving parts of machinery is regarded 
by all industrial executives as a necessity and 
an economy. 


Dept. “G” 
Metal Companies 


Department “ G,” 


Braddock, Pa. 


Southern Offices in the Hurt Building, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Warehouses & Representatives in the 


Principal Cities. 





Please send me your 
“Safety First” Hand- 
book, free of charge. 
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You Will Save 
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Like the Clipper of Old, so to- 
day the Clipper Belt Lacer is recog- 
nized as a most valuable device 
where time really means money. 





Every time a belt breaks your 
machines stand idle, production 
ceases, but you pay your men. 


ere 
— a 


How many {Twenty § 
Minute Delays do § 
you have in one year?3 


a a ee 


we With a$“Clipper” the break. is 
fixed by anybody in Three Min- 
utes and the lacing is perfectly 
smooth and lasts as long as the 
belt itself. Contrast this with 
lumpy rawhide lacings with their 
short life and jarring pull on ma- 
chinery and shafting. 


50,000 “‘Clippers”’ 


now in use 


Be square with yourself. Drop 
us a line and get a Clipper Belt 
Lacer for 30 days’ free trial with- 
out delay or obligation. Write 
now, right now. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


1016 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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IMITATE 


: } Variable Speed 
= It is applicable to any machine whatever and doubtless some of the 
= thousands now in use are driving machines similar to yours 
= It gives a range of speed suitable for every requirement; absolutely 
= any speed from slowest to fastest without stopping the machine, and 
= a steady and even power at all times. 
= Now is the time for you to investigate. Write for catalog T-16 
- REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, IND. 
Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Streets 


EASTERN AGENTS 
Engineering Supply Co. W. E. Shipley Machinery Co. 
Boston, Mass Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Inc. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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THE LOW HEAD PLANT 


WITH 


Smith Hydraulic Turbines 





Constitutes a practical, reliable and efficient source 
of power. Smith wheels for years have successfully 
met every qualification imposed by the service and 
to-day with the recent development of the High 
Speed-High Power type are better equipped than ever 
to satisfy its demands. 

Whatever the conditions peculiar to your problem, 
our experience and advice will help you toward a 
practical and economical solution. 


Write Today for Bulletin Y 
S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BOSTON—176 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO—76 W. MONROE ST. 
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ENLARGED PLANT OF 


ery department, including bleaching, 
lyeing and winding. The first floor 
the new building will be used in 
rge part for yarn dyeing and drying; 
the end of the second floor next to the 
river will be utilized for the company’s 
ffices, while kiers will be installed in 
the rear; on the third floor will be the 
skein drying and winding department, 
and the export packing department will 
be located on the same floor. 
The one-story addition will be used 
large part for an extension of the 


black dyeing department. Much new 
machinery will be added, together with 
two 100-hp. horizontal tubular boilers. 
The company recently installed a 
2,000,000 gallon Hungerford & Terry 
filter, and the latter will have sufficient 
capacity to filter all of the water for 
the expanded plant. The Home Bleach 
& Dye Works is giving employment at 
present to over 350 operatives and is 
busy in every department, some being 
on overtime to keep up with the work of 
handling goods to be processed. 


Florence Thread Co. Completes Enlargements 


URING the year the Florence 
Thread Co., of Florence, N. J., 
mpleted enlargements which increase 
capacity of the plant about 60 per 
ent. This expansion includes a new 
hree-story yarn and thread converting 
building and increases in the boiler ca- 
pacity and engine room. The business 
has grown very rapidly in the last few 
years as a result of efficient manufac- 
turing and selling methods under the 
management of Frank W. Thatcher, 
nd for some time the need of enlarged 
facilities has been felt. 
The new three-story mill is 150 feet 
long and 75 feet wide with three floors 


and basement, and is entirely filled with 
machinery used in their particular line 
of business. It is of brick mill type 
construction, of modern design, thor- 
oughly sprinkled, with electric drive, 
with motors grouped to give the most 
satsfactory results. 

The increase in the boiler house in- 
cludes an additional 250 hp. boiler, 
bringing the boiler capacity up to 700 
hp.; and two new 125 hp. high speed 
engines direct connected to electric gen- 
erators have been installed in the en 
gine room, bringing the engine capacity 
up to 500 hp., which is required to drive 
the enlarged plant. 


Otis Company Replaces Old Mill 


LT onstruction of anew mill build 
ng for the Otis Co. in Ware, Mass., 
to replace the former old mill building 
wn as Mill No. 2, a number of in- 
sting points arose. The new build- 
has been erected but a few feet to 
west of the older structure, the old 
ir tower occupying the location de 
rmined upon for the new elevator 
shaftway. In addition one of the water 
power canals which operates the plant 
to the center of the new building 
a number of flumes continuing 
from that point. The level of the wa- 
in the canal is several feet higher 
than the first floor of the old mill. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Boston, 
re chosen as engineers for the build 
and in consultation with the own- 
rs evolved the building shown in the 
illustration and described below. 
The new building will be equipped 
with machinery from the old, and as 
soon as the machinery can be moved 
rom one building to the other, the older 
tructure will be torn down to the first 
story over which a new saw-tooth sky 
light roof will be erected. The floor will 
hen be used for storage or possibly for 
looms. The two water wheels in the 
basement will remain in use and a new 
generator be installed. The new roof 


m the old mill, because of the rapid 





change in natural grade at this point, is 
just below the sills of the first-story 
windows of the new building 
FOUNDATIONS REQUIRED CAREFUL STUDY 
The first floor of the new mill is of 
reinforced concrete with a maple top 
laid on screeds anchored to the concrete 





HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS. FURTHER CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY 


Zecause of the canal and flumes, the 
foundations required careful study. A 
certain number of columns and footings 
are located in the canal, and had to be 
installed at night, when water could be 
withdrawn from the canal. The steel 
forms used for the columns were left 
in place as protection for the concrete 
against deterioration from the rush of 
the water. Other columns had to be 
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arried over flumes on heavy concrete 

[The building is 195 feet long by 110 
teet wide, with three stories, each 16 feet 
high It is built of brick walis, con 
crete-filled iron columns, steel beams, 
wood plank, and maple top floor. It has 
a fireproof concrete stairway at each 
end, with women’s lockers and _ toilet 
ooms adjoining at one end and men’s 

| 


a ates 


, 1 
th SUOTY 


the other in eac nere are 
two drinking fountains on each floor, 
and each toilet fixture has a local vent. 
The windows on the side toward the old 
mill are hollow metal, with wired glass 
and automatic closing sash; all other 
windows are wood. The lower two 
thirds in each window is a fixed sash, 
the upper third pivoted and operated by 
a mechanical opener. 

\t one end there is connection to the 
picker building, with both stairs and 
elevator in the connecting structure 

The new mill will be used entirely for 
carding and spinning, it being one unit 
of three mills feeding yarn to the weav- 
ing and knitting mills. The machinery 
in its new location will be operated by 
electric-driven shaft drive, part group 
drive, and the rest four-frame drive 

Particular pains were taken with the 
exterior appearance ot the building, not 
only in the original design by the engi 
neers, but in the selection and laying 
of an extra quality of brick. The build 
ing has a base course of granite which 


further adds to its appearance 


Reconstruction of Appleton Mills. Lowell. 


Mass. 


[ was necessary in acertain New [ng 

land town to replace a brick school 
building with a larger one to keep up 
with the population. One of the select- 
men was alive to the need for both 
education and economy and moved that 
the new building “‘be so constructed 
as not to interfere with the present 
school till the new one was ready, and 
that for economy, the bricks of the old 
building be used in the construction of 
the new one.” 

This story was told by a man who 
was conducted over the work of re 
construction now in progress at the 


1 


Appleton Company at Lowell. The dye 


house is situated along the Pawtucket 
inal, back of the old mill, or three 
mills, erected in 1828. \ new canal 


wall was to be built and hundreds of 

vards of fill deposited behind it so that 

‘ n of 52 feet x 164 

feet could be made to the dyehouse. A 
— I] } } 


1 must be built 30 feet 
wider than, but on the site of, the old 


tw story extens 


new six-story ml 


mill, using in part the old foundati 
the front side Also the first floor 


of the central portion of the old mill 
where water wheels and generators wert 
located must be replaced wit! ncrete 
construction But the machine must 
all kept running, or as nearly 


possible 
This meant that all the materials fo 
canal wall, filling, brick, mortar, timb 
crushed stone, lime, steel, windows, et 
must be carried down the yard to the 
end of the mill, then through a d 
into the ell of the mull, then at right 
angles in a building 40 feet wide wit 
i center row of columns, across the 
mill and out through an opening in the 
. 


] t - ) 
wall at the second story, a the real 


vard is about 10 feet lower han 
front yard, into an area that me 

) 1 
less than 20 feet between walls 


W mill ind the dye us his W 


Practically all work on the canal w 
] between 5 P. M. Satu 


nd 4 A. M. Monday Part of tl 





NEW YARN MILL BUILT TO REPLACE MILL NO. 2 OF OTIS CO. 
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Send for 
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are well adapted for 
cramped conditions, 
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Let us have your specifications, and we believe we can 
offer you a product that is worthy of your consideration. 


AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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raceway from two large wheels across 
the site of the new dyehouse and, it 
was necessary to have forms con- 
structed, placed and filled for walls 2 
feet thick, 10 feet high, and 52 feet 
long at one operation. If not filled the 
force of the water would take them 
down stream Monday morning, and if 
not properly stayed to withstand the 
current before the concrete should set 
then they would be destroyed, 
GENERAL PLAN OF WORK 

he first section of the work contem- 
plated the extension of the raceways 
across the dyehouse site, construction 

canal wall 17 feet high with base 

9 feet 6 inches in width, filling of 
1ew area 52 x 164 feet, construction of 
wo-story dyehouse and a six-story sec- 
tion of mill 27 feet wide and 190 feet 
l The work was all planned and 
carried on with no delay to any part. 
On completion of this section of the 












—_— 


a 
COMPLETED SECTION 
NO. 2 MILL OF APPLETON CO. 


mill with wall on one side and cast-iron J 


columns on the other side, 27 x 190 
feet x 6 stories, it was thoroughly 
braced, and the moving of machinery 
Cor menced. " 


MOVING THE MACHINERY 
What new machinery was _ installed 
was taken in the same as other ma- 
terials had been, through the ell and 
hoisted on a temporary elevator to its 
proper floor. Old machinery was taken 
hrough openings in the wall of the old 
and hoisted to its new location so 
juickly and carefully that in many in- 
carding machines were not 
d for more than one or two 
and in some instances the entire 
work of stopping, moving and starting 
arge cards was accomplished in forty 
unutes, and spinning machines in two 
spools and all. 
next operation was to shore up 
all floors of the old mill in two places 
and build temporary partitions, demolish 
ll2 feet of the building and complete 
this portion of the mill to 76 feet in 


Stal S 


width; but a line of driving shaft in 
basement entire length of mill was to 
continue the daily work of the rest of 


the plant. Also at this operation the 
new first floor was to be replaced in the 
center section of the mill in front of 
wheels and under generators. 
QUICK WORK 
Pulleys carrying 36-inch belts were 
secured and braced from the second 


OF RECONSTRUCTED 
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floor, temporary generators were se- 
cured to the ceiling and the floor en- 
tirely removed over the second race- 
way, changing even the supports of 
the governor without stopping the ma- 
chines. Between Saturday night and 
Monday morning an entire foundation 
for a 10-ton generator was constructed 
from bottom of raceway to setting of 
anchor bolts to secure the machine in 
place. Another 36-hour stretch placed 
concrete foundations and piers around 
the present cast-iron columns in the 
basement for the support of the re- 
constructed 6-story building and, with 
the pouring and finishing of the con- 
crete floor the room was ready for new 
generators and switchboard 

The accompanying illustrations show 
112 feet of the new mill complete, with 
the section in process of construction 
and the temporary side of the 27-foot 
portion showing in background. The 
construction is of brick and timber of 
the slow-burning type, with two rows of 
cast-iron columns 8 feet on centers, 
14 x 16 feet hard pine timbers, 3 inches 
splined hard pine plank and maple top 
floor, with tar and gravel roof. 


FUTURE WORK 


The work so far under way has re 
moved only one of the three old mills 
so that when the new No. 2 mill is com 
plete it will be 447 feet long and six 
stories high. The future work will hav 





NO. 2 MILL IN PROCESS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


SECTION OF 


to be accomplished in practically the 
same manner as has been the portion al- 
ready completed. 

The entire work of reconstruction, in- 
cluding handling and placing of new 
electric generators and textile machin- 
ery, and the removal and replacing of 
present machinery and water wheels is 
in charge of the New England Concrete 
Construction Co., of 201 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, who make a specialty of 
industrial construction. This work indi- 
cates that they are as much at home in 
brick and timber as in reinforced con- 
crete, for it was in consideration of the 
able way in which they handled the con- 
struction for the Appleton Co., of a 
10-story reinforced concrete storehouse, 
in four months after the old buildings 
were removed from the lot, that this 
work was awarded to them. 


MODERN mill including a main 
building, 65 by 125 feet, dyehouse 
40 by 50 feet, and power plant 25 by 
60 feet, has been built by the Nick-a- 
Jack Hosiery Mills, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., increasing the production of the 
company about 300 per cent. The dye- 
house and power plant are single story 
buildings, while the main structure is 
two stories high. 
Few hosiery mills have had as rapid 
a growth as the Nick-a-Jack Co. Start- 
ing operation about two years ago with 
ten knitting machines, they from the 


THE MODEL HOSIERY PLANT OF 


first found a bigger demand for their 
lines of men’s high-grade half hose 
than they could fill. Instead of add- 
ing a few machines from time to time, 
it was decided last year to make a 
large increase and in the new mill they 
ire adding 120 new knitting machines 
to the 50 knitting machines they had in 
operation, 30 loopers to the 15 already 
on hand, and 20 loopers to the 10 for- 
merly operated. The new equipment 
will increase the production from 500 
to 1,500 dozen per day and they ex- 
pect to reach the latter figure by Feb 
1, 1917. 
FEATURES OF CONSTRUCTION 

One of the especially attractive fea- 
tures is the pilaster construction with 
windows arranged in double _ sets 
of three. The pilaster construction 
strengthens the brick columns between 
the windows and adds to the. archi- 
tectural beauty, as well as the strength 
of the walls, and is cheaper in con 
struction than plain brick of necessary 
thickness would have been. Barrett 
Specification roofs were put on the 
buildings 

The windows are hung so they open 
inward on hinges at the bottom, and 
the top has a chain fastened above so 
they can swing in only a distance of 
about one foot. The windows extend 
to the ceiling. When open they allow 
ventilation without having a_ direct 
draft on the backs of the employes, or 
interfering with yarn running on the 
machines. They have found that this 
particular kind of window, running to 
the ceiling, throws a great deal more 
light on the work than the ordinary 
height windows. 

They fave used a factory maple floor, 
square edge, instead of the tongue and 
groove. They believe the square edge 
wears better and gives better satisfac- 
tion, when put down properly, because 
tongue and grooved flooring, when the 
floor is used much, will wear and split 
off at the joints to a certain extent. 

The building is heated with wall ra- 
diation, placed directly under the win- 
dows, which heats the cold air when 
it comes in. The wall radiators being 
very near the wall, take up very little 
room, and as they are narrow and off 
the floor, dirt and trash cannot accu- 
mulate behind them. Also the wall ra- 
diation under present conditions is 
more economical than lines of pipe, as 
well as being more attractive and tak- 
ing up less room. 

They use electric power and drive 
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——= om 
with Morse silent chain. The mill is 
equipped with separate motors for each 
piece of shafting and each dyeing and 
finishing machine. In addition to the 
new knitting machines, ribbers and 
loopers mentioned above, they have in- 
stalled another power press, three new 
dyeing machines and a new extractor. 
A SPOTLESS PLANT 

The interior is painted with mill 
white, trimmed with dark green on the 
first floor and with snuff brown on the 
second floor. It is believed that a 
clean plant appeals to the neatness of 





HOSIERY MILLS 


workers and stimulates care in handlin 
goods, with the result that fewer good 
will be thrown out for seconds witl 
consequent loss to the mill All tables 
stands, desks and cabinets in the finisl 
ing room are in white enamel with 
waterproof varnish, which allows then 
1 


] 
keeps the whole 


I 


to be washed clean an 
department in a spotless condition 


the knitting room they have installed 
speci 1 work benches, and places 
keeping the knitted goods, from theit 
own design, which keeps all of 
goods off the floor and enables the 
janitor to sweep under things. A de 


tailed description of this feature would 
require too much space, but the id 
is that no goods touch the floor or come 


in contact with any grease or dirt from 


the time the yarn comes into the mill 
until the finished product is_ shipped 
out. 

Everything possible has been done for 
the convenience of the employes. Each 


of the dressing rooms has individual 
lockers, and the latest, most sanitary 
plumbing system has been installed 
with hot and cold water in all the 
lavatories. 

The mill is located on a _ two-acre 
tract, which the company owns and they 
have their own side track on the Belt 
Railroad with loading platform at cat 
door height running into the shippit 
room. 

In front of the plant is a large publi 
park, and the mill grounds, which con 
sist of about two acres, are being 11 
They will lay out attractive 
flower beds and hedge 


proved. 
grass plots, 
and are building window boxes to go 
under all of the windows, in which 
flowers will be planted next spring, 
giving an environment which will bé 
appreciated by all connected with the 
plant. 

[They believe they have the cleanest 
lightest, best ventilated and most mod 
ern hosiery mill in the South, and 
certainly every effort has been made 
build and equip a plant which is a 
credit to Chattanooga and to the knitting 
industry. The architect of the new 
mill was W. T. Downing, of Chatta 
nooga and Atlanta, and the construc 
tion work was done by the Park-Grimes 
Co., Chattanooga. 

The Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills are 
specialists in men’s fiber silk and mer- 
cerized half hose fdr the jobbing trade. 
Charles R. Hyde is president, T. Walter 
Fred secretary and treasurer, and Ralph 
T. Edwards sales manager. 
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wey Man 


UT a few short years ago 
B “factory”? was a_syno- 
nym for “ dinginess”” and 
“dirt,” and the factory yard re- 
flected the conditions existing 
within. Efficiency methods have 
changed all this. Factories now 
are flooded with sunshine and 
air; grounds are orderly and 
often ornamental. ‘The old-fash- 
ioned board fence—unsafe, un- 
sanitary and always in need of re- 


pair, shutting out light and air ANCHOR POSTS 
and providing a convenient ae . 

; : Anchor Posts are spe- 
dumping-ground for rubbish cially rolled U Sections 
has given wav to the safe. un- of high carbon steel 

S - ss ‘ the strongest shape and 
climbable, permanent Chain the toughest material 


Link Woven Steel ANCHOR sg gag rile 


are driven into _ the 


POST FENCE. ground and _ securely 
nn . . . ~ . rie nchore b two. steel 
The Chain Link Fabric. The ancho gn Mie Aas 


name is descriptive of our heavi- agonally through slots 
é ‘ . $ -7= ; ‘ . clamped to opposite 
est fencing fabric. The fabric is sides of the posts. An 
built up of heavy interlinking chor Posts erected over 
e , a . twenty years ago are 
rods ot No. 6 gauge steel wire still in service as erect 
with no splice, or weak spot, for and true as the day they 
; were put up 

the whole length of the fence. 
he mesh is so small that no 
toe-hold is provided for the would-be fence climber 


and a fence made in this way is practically unclimbable. 


The Barbed Wire Entanglement. To further 


mbing, three or more 
on arms 1n 


discourage fence 
strands of thick-set barbed wire are strung 
clined inward from the tops of the posts. This barbed 
wire makes any attempt to climb the fence extremely hazardous. 
Galvanized to Prevent Rust. All parts of Anchor Post Chain Link 
Fences, Posts, yma lop-rail Fabric and Fittings are very 
he avily galvanized by the hot dip spelter process 


The security of your property de- 
mands the most permanent, strong 
and unclimbable fence obtainable. 
Let us send you our Catalog giving 


full details. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


17 Cortland Street, (13th Floor) NEW YORK 


2143-G 
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THE PERFECT SYSTEM 
OF HUMIDIFYING 


maintains the right atmosphere throughout 
the mill under all conditions. 

The “ Sirocco” System efficiently and in- 
variably performs these operations at the 
same time. 


V entilates 
Purifies 
Humidifies 
and maintains 


Correct Temperature 


You should investigate the “ Sirocco”’ System of 
air distribution and humidity regulation. It is 
designed to meet the individual requirements of 
the building and the special manufacturing con- 
ditions where it is installed. 


Every detail is of the best. The “ Sirocco” spray 
head needs practically no attention. Riveted 
seams, sweat soldered, make the Purifier and Hu- 
midifier non-leakable. Scrubbing and eliminat- 
ing surfaces thoroughly purify the air. The de- 
sired temperature and moisture prevail in the dif- 
ferent departments. 


Our engineers will be glad to discuss the 
application of the “Sirocco” System to 
your conditions. May we confer with you? 


‘The Commercial Value of Washed Air” will give you 


further details. Where shall we send your copy? 


AMERICAN RLOWER (COMPANY 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN.U.S.a. 


Branches Everywhere 


January 13, 1917 
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NEW SPINNING MILL OF WEST BOYLSTON 


TEXTILE 


Se 


MANUFACTURING CO., EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
AND THE LATTER IS LOCATED AT THE RIGHT OF THE GROUP 


New West Boylston Mill 


J ‘HE spinning mill recently completed 
by the West Boylston Manufactur- 
? ¥ . 


ng Co., manufacturers of specialties in 
sotton yarns and fabrics, Easthampton, 
M only serves to accentuate the 
leadership of this company in its par 
ticular line, as they were previously the 


argest manufacturers in the world of 
automobile tire fabrics. 

he new construction gives them ap- 
proximately 38 acres of floor space with 
an equipment of over 134,000 spindles 
and about 1,200 looms, 
In addition to the new spinning mill 
he company has also constructed two 
new brick storehouses of seven stories 
each, and one new storehouse two 
Stories in height. The West Boylston 
Manufacturing Co. houses most of its 
operatives and, to provide for the in 
creased complement of help, erected 
sixty cottages last summer and now has 
in the course of construction fifty-four 


New Mill and Warehouses at Meritas Mills 


- order to add 23,000 spindles to 
their productive capacity, the Meritas 
s have constructed a new mill, 384 
y 104 feet, and three stories high 
heir property in Columbus, Georgia 
Meritas Mills are owned by the 
ndard Oil Cloth Company and manu- 
ture cloth which is converted by the 
r company. 
he portion of the building devoted to 
opening and picking departments 
constructed with reinforced con 
floors, the beam and slab type 
used. This portion of the mill 
6 feet long. The remainder of th 
| is standard timber construction 


cast-iron columns in the first and 


wy 


more houses for its married workers 

The new spinning mill is equipped 
for combed yarn work and a large part 
of the machinery has already been 
started and the remainder will be ready 
for operation in the near future. This 
building is 640 by 120 feet and three 
stories high, the construction being very 
similar to that of other buildings of the 
plant, built in recent years, or what is 


commonly known as slow-burning mill 
construction. The foundation walls are 
»f concrete and the walls of brick. The 


floors are of plank with maple top, sup- 
ported by steel I beams resting on 
wooden columns. The rooms are high 
studded, well lighted, and equipped with 
the most modern conveniences, includ 
ing tiled lavatories and toilets. 

F. P. Sheldon & Son were the archi- 
tects and engineers, and the work was 
done by the Casper Ranger Construc 
tion Co 


second stories, and wood columns in 
the third story. For ten bays of the 
second and third stories alternate col 
umns were omitted, steel girders being 
used to carry the intermediate beams. 

The stock is opened in the basement 
of the concrete portion of the mill 
which also contains a dust room, and is 
blown to the picker room, two stories 
bove. It then passes through the card 
room on the second floor, to the third 
floor for spinning, warping and slash- 


ing, thence to the first floor, which is 
the weave room. 


PURCHASE ELECTRIC POWER 


( 
Whitin cards and spinning frames 


were installed, the latter with 4-frame 
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rit INSERT SHOWS THE PLANT AS IT LOOKED BEFORE THE NEW MILL WAS ERECTED 


AND IN LINE WITH THE BUILDINGS IN THE 


lrive. The looms are all Draper, 410 


n number, driven by 


TI 
lumbus Power Company, a_ thorough 
study by th Lockwood, 
Greene & Company, of Atlanta, Ga., 
showing that it was better to purchase 
than to produce 


y individual motors 
» power is purchased from the Co- 





engineers, 


1070 hp was installed 
in new motors 
l‘or heating purposes 300 additional 


se-power was added in the boil 


FOREGROUND 





use, W ich was extended Lii¢ \ 
ot Alphons-Custodis brick 
was erected The Cramer syste 
eatit ind ventilating, comprt ‘ 
nt ] iliary 
lut was I 
re protectior 1 Ol N 
teel tat 100 feet 
| “ hou ul V 
( vet 
) ; 1() 19 


New Plant for Scott Testing Machines 


L' is interesting to note the tremen 
dous growth of textile testing in the 
l rs as indicated by the growth 
of Henry L. Scott & Co., 
R 


equipped a new plant for the manufac 


oO 
last Tew yea 
Providence, 
[., who have recently purchased and 


ture of testing machines 

In 1899, when they produced their 
irst testing machine, about the only 
machines in general use were the old 
fashioned English type of hand-driven 
yarn testers. For several years the 
Scott Co. sold their goods through deal 
ers and did not come in direct contact 
with the trade An increasing demand 
for a power-driven machine resulted in 
the production of their automatic power 
yarn tester, but the dealers refused te 
handle this, claiming that the price of 
$100 was exorbitant for a testing ma- 
chine, and that they could not expect to 
supply any to the textile mills at this 
price. 

The Scott Co, found enough progres- 
sive manufacturers who were interested 
in an improved testing machine to wat 
rant their advertising this machine d 


j anal 


rect [to the trade 


to-day a larg 


part of the business is the building 


yt testing machine ( ting from tour 
to six times the a e sum. Since then 
he Scott Co. ha mat ( 


parts to cause trouble 


ED IN FOREIGN ¢ k 

Their machines have become ell 
known and are in general use through- 
out the United States and Canada 
Many of them are finding their way into 


f reign countries and we are adv ed 
that several machines have recently been 
sent to Russia. Their testers are recog- 
nized as accurate and authoritative, and 
many large organizations are standard- 
izing all their testing on Scott machines 
departments of the United 
States Government are using their ma 


Several 
chines and foreign Governments are also 
using them, especially in connection with 
the purchase of materials in this coun- 


try. The tremendous advantage to both 


parties in buying and selling by spect 
fication is so obvious that the demand 
for testing machines is very rapid 
creasing Not only doe this apt to 
textiles, but to nearly ever kir of 
manufactured good 

The Scott Company empl it 
twenty e hands in t y 
1 mnitracted for t { f 
, f the ' + 
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VIM NUNN 


N A © 42 Eight 42” glass-top Swart- 
CW If wout Ventilators solved the 
ventilation problem of a 


for an ae Southern _ textile 
_ Old Mill The Ventilator that makes 


good on old style buildings or 
on remodeled structures is the one to specify on 
new work. 
The Swartwout Rotary Ball-Bearing Ventilator 
turns with the slightest breeze away from the wind 
and draws the bad air up and out by the force of 
a partial vacuum. 






HNNITTINHE 


TTT 


The Swartwout “ Air-Light”’’ type admits light in any position of the ventilator or 
louvers, thru a self-cleaning and storm-proof top of wired glass. 


a SWARTWOUT 


ventilation engi- ROTARY BALL- BEARING 
neers call—or get VENTILATORS 


a copy of “The : 
Gospel of Fresh The Ohio Blower Co. 
5152 Perkins Ave. 


Air. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
APVULIILIOLSAUSAOUNLONENULUONUO400OC0OLUEASDUEOULELGRSLU UA 


Prominent 
User Series 
Number 53 
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\ HY NOT PROFIT by the experience of the large and 

successful manufacturing institutions over the country 
who have reduced the cost of power with the Murphy Auto- 
matic Furnace ? 





ESM UA 


UA 


*VERY TIME you see or hear the famous slogan—“ If it 
isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak”’ remember that the 
powers who direct the destinies of this wonderfully efficient 
organization chose the Murphy Automatic Furnace to 
smooth out the kinks in the operation of their boiler plant. 
4 





HE MURPHY Automatic Furnace burns low grade 
bituminous fuels without smoke—without waste—and 
automatically removes all ash and refuse. 


ET US OUTLINE a plan for promoting efficiency and 
4 economy in your boiler room. Ask for Catalog ‘‘I’’. 


MULIUUQUAAGQOAQQULQ UCL 04 0k 


URPHY RON ORKS 


DETROIT MICH. U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN Steel Split Pulleys al- 
ways cut coal or current bills. 


ALIMAMA 


uN 


They are almost gear-like in belt-gripping. 


Their light weight makes them revolve easily. They 
do not fan the air. Their sturdy arms cut it. 


AMERICAN 


==> STEEL SPLIT 
PULLEY 





BUFFALO 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


for Cooling Ponds : 














| Moistening 
The great strength e Spray Systems of all kinds 
Over o6,000 pul of the pressed steel | 
leys—3 inches to Seiad alia | = ae : s : 
130 inches in di. Bee aa ace a | Special materials used for spraying acids 






ameter—stocked 
at centers named 
below, and addi- 
tional thousands 
stocked by over 
200 dealers, 
AMERICAN 
PULLEY CoO., 
4216-60 Wissahickon 
Ave., 
Philadelphia, U.S. \ 
New York 33-35 
Greene St 
Chicago—114-116 S 
Clinton St 
Boston 165 Pearl 
St 
Seattle 536 First 
Avenue, South 





and chemicals. 
Simple in construction, throws a fine spray 
and does not require high pressure. 





gives them these ex- 
clusive advantages. 








About three million 
of these quality pul- 
leys have been mar- 
keted in the last 
twenty years. Every 
vestige of doubt re- 
garding their supe- 
rior operating and 
wearing qualities was 
sent to the scrap 
heap in the early 
days of this period. 


















isk for Catalogue No. 114-73 

















Buffalo Forge Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. 














Manufacturers of Forges, Blowers and Exhausters 
Ventilating Fans, Air Washers, Pumps of all types 
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pon them were such that it was im- 
»ssible to fill all orders without increas- 
ng their facilities, and the illustration 
hows their new building, which is lo- 
ited at the corner of Blackstone and 
ulver Sts., Providence, R. I. It is 
ituated about one mile from the Union 
station, and can be reached by the Eddy 
Ocean St. cars in about seven 
iinutes. The location of the plant is 
varticularly good as to shipping facili- 
es and for obtaining skilled labor. It 
in a section which probably contains 
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entire shop is well lighted. 
and electric lights are used. 
On the top floor are located the offices, 
drafting room, assembling and _ ship- 
ping departments. The first floor is 
devoted entirely to the manufacturing 
of parts of the machines. The base- 
ment is used for storage of castings 
and raw stock. The snagging and paint- 
ing is also done on this floor. The 
shops are run by electric motors and 
materials are carried from one floor to 
another by an electric elevator. 


Both gas 





NEW PLANT OF HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


more skilled mechanics than any section 
of its size in the United States. 

The building is two stories with base- 
ment, 35 by 68 feet, and is of unusually 
heavy mill construction. At the rear 
of the main building, and attached to it, 
is a brick boiler house, 35 by 18 feet, 
in which the steam plant is located. 
At one side of the main building is a 
brick store house 22 feet square. The 
main building is equipped with sprinklers 
and safety devices throughout. The 
windows are exceptionally large and the 


In anticipation of continued expansion 
of their business, the Scott Company 
have acquired a tract of land adjoining 
the lot on which the factory is located. 

The interesting machines for various 
tests that are now being built, com- 
bined with the modern and novel proc- 
esses used in the manufacture, well 
warrant a visit to the shops of the 
Scott Company, and they cordially in- 
vite anyone interested in the testing 
of materials to call upon them at any 
time. 


Atlas Underwear Company Increases 


ORK is being rushed night and 

day on an L-shaped, three-story 

and basement addition to the Richmond, 
Indiana, mill of the Atlas Underwear 
Company, which will increase the out- 
put of this plant 75 per cent. The 
plant in Richmond, as it now stands, 
is an L-shaped building occupying a 
full city block facing on Tenth street, 


“art 


— 


PIQUA (OHIO) PLANT, 


nd bounded by North D, Elm street 
nd Elliott lane, the “L” extending 
ilong Tenth and Elm streets. The new 
ddition transforms this “L” into a 
low square by building along North 
D and Elliott lane. 
Externally, the new building will be 


particularly attractive, befitting its loca- 
tion on one of the main streets of the 
town. It is of slow-burning mill con- 
struction, the outer course being a light 
buff pressed brick, trimmed with Bed- 
ford sandstone and crowned with a 
heavy Verde bronze cornice extending 
around the building. It is uniform with 
the present mill, which was completed 





ATLAS UNDERWEAR CO, 


in 1911. William E. Russ of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, is the architect. 

The third or top floor will be devoted 
to knitting, winding, napping, and cut- 
ting; the second floor will be devoted 
to machine and hand finishing; the first 
floor will be devoted to boxing, ship- 


ping, and to general offices, while the 
basement will be devoted to yarn stor- 
age. 

They will make nothing in the Rich- 
mond plant except the highest grades 
of men’s spring needle knit union suits. 
The plant is equipped exclusively with 
Cooper spring needle machines and is 
understood to be the largest spring nee- 
dle plant in the world devoted to the 
manufacture of union suits going direct 
to the jobber ; and, with one possible ex- 
ception, will contain more Cooper spring 
needle machines than any plant in this 
country. 

They have on order now about sev- 
enty-five additional Cooper spring ne¢ 
dle machines, a good number of which 
are already delivered. Additional sew- 
ing machines are ordered to bring the 
finishing room capacity up to the in- 
creased production of the enlarged knit- 
ting department, and it is planned, as 
soon as this new building is completed, 
to increase the present Richmond force 
of three hundred and fifty employes to 
well over five hundred 


FORM PERMITS EFFICIENT ROUTING 


The internal arrangement of the mill 
will be such that from the time the 
process of manufacturing starts the 
progress of the goods through the mill 
will be a direct progress with no doub- 
ling back. It is a highly efficient form 
of routing which this hollow square 
construction will permit. For example, 
the product will move from the south 
and west sides of the building on the 
third floor, where it is being knit, to the 
north side, where it will be processed 
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first floor boxing room, whence it will 
move directly to the shipping room. It 
will be seen that the routing will abso- 
lutely avoid any congestion. The width 
of the rooms will be 56 feet. 

Electric power will be used exclu 


sively. Every knitting machine has its 
individual motor and every table of sew 
ing machines has its individual motor 


1 


There is absolutely no overhead shaft 


ing in the mill Current is obtained 
from their own modern power plant 
where are located a high speed Corliss 
engine and generator and two large 

ilers equipped with automatic stokers 


SEMI-DIRECT LIGHTING 


The artificial lighting will be effecte 
by a semi-direct lighting system, using 
the Mazda, type C (a nitrogen lamp) 
with a special design globe and reflecto1 
which throws a very strong and even 
light and also a light which they have 
found to be most easy on the eyes. 


CAFETERIA ON THIRD FLOOR 


On the east side of the third floor will 
be located the cafeteria, where 50 pet 
cent of the employes lunch. For those 
who bring their lunch, coffee, tea or milk 
is provided without charge; for those 
who prefer to buy their lunch at the fac 
tory there is a catering service which 
provides a very satisfactory noonday 
meal for 10 cents a person. 

The contract provides for the building 
being ready for occupancy by the first 
of February and work is being rushed 
night and day by the Bedford Stone 
Construction Co. of Indianapolis to fin 





RICH MOND (IND. ) PLANT OF ATLAS UNDERWEAR CO., TO WHICH ADDITIONS ARE BEING 
BUILT 


and cut; then by elevator direct to the 
east end of the second floor, the finish- 
ingroom. There it will progress through 
the different operations along the east, 
south, west and north sides and emerge 
a finished product ready for boxing 
right at the elevator, delivering jt to the 


ish it on time. Very satisfactory prog 
ress has been made and it is hoped that, 
if conditions continue favorable, the 
building will be ready for occupancy on 
the date promised. When the new 
building is completed the capacity of the 
plant will be increased about 75 per cent 


Dye House at Aetna Mills 


ROMINENT among the new dye 

house constructions of the past 
year is the new dyehouse of the Aetna 
Mills, at Watertown, Mass., which em- 
bodies many interesting features. This 
building is 120 by 100 feet and is located 
adjacent to the old dye house. It is 
constructed of brick walls, with maxi- 
mum window area, pitched roof covered 
with asbestos shingles, and _ vitrified 
brick floors. 

The site on which the dyehouse is 
located is largely made land. It evi- 
dently was originally a part of the old 
river bed and had a considerable ac- 
cumulation of silt and debris. It 
afforded an excellent example of the 
uncertainty of footings. After excavat- 
ing through the soft material, good 


gravel was encountered at a depth which 
was suitable for the footings of the 
building. Even though it was to be a 
one-story building, considerable weight 
is concentrated on the center piers, and 
a test hole was dug into the gravel. It 
proved that it was a shelf of gravel 
only 18 inches thick; below this was 
more silt, but fortunately not far away 
a good bottom was struck. This, of 
course, was sounded to a considerable 
depth, but no further difficulty was 
encountered. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION TO VENTILATION 

Special attention has been paid to 
the matter of ventilation and removal 
of vapors. Warm air will be introduced 
in the lower level, and rising, will carry 
along the vapors, preventing them from 
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eae ee . | PROTECTION 
HESE three views RF +4 ; 7 i i i ie PRESERVATION 
of different rooms in 4 * : i. ; 
the Erlanger Cotton , Basa -f e: e, PERMANENCE 
Mills, Lexington, N. C, i . i mM Z 
show the splendid light- 
ing effect that is possible 
with properly painted 
and ceilings. 


these walls and sewers a — ‘ss os CEMENT FI LLER 

ngs will give maxi- ‘a (|e | 
mum lighting efficiency =a oa ’ i CEMENT FLOOR PAINT 
over a long period of a4 = { , Sm Bs. UE EG ‘ e AS TO PORTLAND C 906 


REG. US poe OFF. PATENTEOD Te EMENT FES 27) 
time - becase. they are 
coated with “ Sta-White” 


ated with “ Sta-White’ Sis eet) jel Ce Make Cement Floors 
Sanitary coating that ie Di- io Dustless 


gives a glossy white fin- 


REESE 


; , . R.I.W. Cement Filler is a_ trans- 
are Taverns tn: Se: ee il Sa - Pl : parent material that penetrates the 
or lite teitactan Be glee Ae ee a oa Be surface, and hardens and binds it 
men and machinery and re 1g Ps : into a more homogeneous mass. 
rere Sippel gage toon ino Megat “0 ee eesye R.LW. Cement Floor Paint fol- 
“Sta-White” an Aid to In Zz ? f lows as an added protection to the 
RaSESe)  SeeCION bal = ‘ 4 Pe surface and to impart any desired 
DETROIT GRAPHITE CO. "= : color. 


Paint and Color Makers, 
Dept. 153. Detroit, Mich. 


it you 


This Toch treatment prevents “ce- 
ment dusting,” and is resistant to the 
action of water, oil or grease. 
Write Dept. U for a copy of the new 
Cement Filler Booklet. 


te TOCH BROTHERS 


Technical and Scientific Paina 
Makers Since 1848 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Works: New York; London, Eng- 
land; Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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The Textile 
Mill Power 
Plant— 


IXvery textile manufacturer 


7 the superior Driving Qualities » 


ff and the Durability of Lambeth 
| # Cotton Transmission Rope? 
We can convince you 

of its final economy. 















having a steam power plant 
should read the new catalog 


describing 


NATIONAL 


DIRECT CONTACT 


FEED WATER HEATERS 


It tells about the latest type of open-feed water heater. It 
describes the heater which not only supplies the boilers with 








MILL AT 
NEW BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 






plenty of pure hot water, but has great capacity for storing 
large quantities of hot water for all textile processes. 

This catalog will show you why the patented contact pipes is 
the one best way to heat the water, and why upward filtration 
relieves your engineer of extra work. 







This Catalog is No. 52—Send for it. 


The National Pipe Bending Co. 


171 River St., New Haven, Conn. 
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MANOMET MILLS NO. 3. NEW 75,000 SPINDLE COMBED COTTON YARN MILL AT NEW BEDFORD, 
MASS., INCREASES MANOMET TO TOTAL OF 225,000 SPINDLES. REAR VIEW SHOWING PICKER 
BUILDING IN FOREGROUND; JUST BEYOND IS SAW TOOTH SHED, 322 x 222 FEET, ONE 
STORY AND BASEMENT, CONTAINING CARDS AND COMBERS. AT RIGHT IS THREE 
STORY MAIN MILL, 620 x 138 FEET 


7 





ie tlt one 


MANOMET MILL NO. 3. INTERIOR OF SAW TOOTH SHED CONTAINING CARDING, DRAWING MANOMET MILL NO. 3. INTERIOR OF SPINNING ROOM SHOWING 
AND COMBING MACHINERY GENERAL ELECTRIC FOUR-FRAME DRIVE AND COMINS HUMIDIFIER 


ry 
en il 

me Pe 
Bd “> oe 
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NEW KATAMA MILLS AT LAWRENCE, MASS., TO MAKE TIRE FABRIC AND HEAVY COTTON 
SPECIALTIES, EQUIPPED WITH 250 CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOMS 
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A Hub or outside 


driving plate. 
B Shell with exten- 
sion sleeve. 


C Sliding Collar with 


racks and stop 
rod. 


D Back plate, or in- 
side driving plate 

E Thrust Collar. 

H Driving Ring with 
friction inserts. 

H-3 Driving ring 


Screw. 


J Spiral gear and 


screw. 
K Spiral spring for 
separating driv- 





ing plates. 
L Ball thrust bear- 
ing. 


M Hardened washer 
for thrust bear- 
ing. 





Simple as A B C is this Renee Gee rine ew eee 


Hilliard Friction Clutch || = NATIONAL STOKER 


| | 


spread out for your examination. Not HE operating sketch above shows why the National is 
| A Few a - . . smokeless. Coal lies on the grate in three stages, the 
i. toggle joint in the outfit—nothing to ' T 
Features: Sh S green, the coked and the incandescent. The green coal is 
1. Meets all safety eive trouble. : placed in large quantities just inside the fire doors, where it is 

awe. coked and fed down the grate. The volatile gases are completely 
burned in passing over the incandescent fuel bed. No green 
coal is ever thrown on the fire bed. 


2. Has even, grad- 


Getting all the heat out of the fuel—eliminating the smoke—are easy 
with the National. And it’s adapted to any type boiler, new or old. 


Write us for full details. 


THE M. A. HOFFT CO. 


2 Open we Let us send you our valuable clutch 
centrifugal : 2 

force. Free Trial Offer. 

dental engage- 

Sines tareel HILLIARD CLUTCH & 
quires beete at MI ACHINERY COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS 


3. Not z e =€ ? hb > 4 > ' tle , 5 v fo > 
- Not affected by! Booklet and details of our remarkable 
. Prevents acci- 

takeup. Re- 
Ask us about Ball-Bearing Clutches 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 





Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 
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Branch Offices Works 


ANANTENLUUNTUEIELIUHN 
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Boston Detroit South Side Works 
2 Buffalo New York Keystone Works 
= The Hunt 2-ton Electric Truck ignores all handicaps. Thro’ Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 


rain and snow or into the furthermost corners of the mill, it 
travels, day and night. No load is too big, a hill is a delight 
and a trailer a real treat. 


Cincinnati San Francisco Soho Department 
Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Department 


If you ever had a trucking problem, you ought to see the 
Hunt Electric Truck “eat up” the work. 


HNL.OUVANEIVOULAUNOMDUSLUOATEA 


= It works hard because it is built right. Every detail is of the best. 
Its rugged strength and reserve ability are unsurpassed. 

Learn more about this truck, write for illustrated booklet. Consult General Offices 
our Engineers about your trucking problems. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc. 


West New Brighton, New York, U. S. A. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH . 





61 Broadway, N. Y. Fisher Bldg., Chicago. Munsey Bldg., Washington. 
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condensing, the final disposition being 
by exhaust fans ejecting them through 
yentilators in the roof.’ The pitches of 
the roofs are such that the vapors can- 
not be pocketed anywhere, nor will their 
motion be impeded as they come to the 
exaust fans. The roof itself is insu- 
latcd to prevent condensation. 
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completed in the course of 60 days, 
will be equipped for dyeing piece goods 
and: skein yarns and will eliminate the 
overtime in the dyeing department 
which has been the rule since the addi- 


tion of more looms in the spring of 
1916. It will also take care of further 


increases in the weaving department, 


New Artificial Silk 
SUBSTANTIAL addition to the 
artificial silk production of the 
United States will be made in the 
course of the next sixty days when the 
plant of the new National Artificial 
Silk co. erected in 


which is being 











Woter Level; 


SOUTH 


ihe dye tubs will be located in four 
trenches running the length of the build- 
ing with specially designed shoulders 
to take the weight of the tubs. They 
ll are drained by gravity. The roof 
is supported by trusses 10 feet on cen- 
ters having clear spans of 50 feet. 
[There is one row of columns in the 
center, one column to two trusses, the 
intermediate truss being carried by a 
girder, All metals are effectively pro- 
tected against rusting and as further 
precaution are encased in wood or 
concrete. 

INDIVIDUAL MOTORS ON 

This new building, 


MACHINES 
which will be 


ELEVATION OF NEW DYEHOUSE AT 











AETNA MILLS, 


besides giving better dyeing results on 
account of the improved equipment em- 
ployed and the better facilities fot 
handling goods. The power will be 
supplied from the company’s own power 
plant which is adequate owing to recent 
improvements. 

The engineers are H. M. Haven and 
William W. Crosby, architects and engi- 
neers of Boston. Working in coopera- 
tion with the mill’s enterprising man- 
agement, headed by John Shirreffs, 
treasurer and general manager, they 
have developed many efficient features 
adapted for handling fine woolen and 
worsted dress goods and men’s wear. 


Extensive Additions to Silk Mill 


_ order to provide increased facili- 
ties, Follmer, Clogg & Co. are mak- 
ing extensive additions to 
at Lancaster, Pa. 
company 


parasol 


their mills 
At these mills the 
manufactures umbrella and 
silks both for their own use 
and for the trade. The company does 
its own throwing as well as weaving. 
John W. Ferguson Co., of New York 
and Paterson, N. J., who erected the 
plant in 1910, is the building contractor 
on the additions now in progress. 
The original plant consisted of a saw- 
tooth, one-story building with basement 
for silk throwing and weaving, a two- 
story structure for warping, winding 
and other auxiliary work, and a power 
house. The generating equipment con- 
| of two 150-hp. horizontal tubular 
boilers and a 300-hp. Providence Corliss 
engine direct-connected to a 250-kv-a. 
General Electric generator. 
DETAILS OF ADDITIONS 
The additions to the buildings con- 
ist of a weave shed extension about 
8 feet long by 35 feet wide, an en- 
new building 138 feet by 58 feet, 
taining three stories and basement, 
a comparatively small addition to 
power house, 17 feet wide by 38 
long, to provide for further power 
equipment, 
le weave shed extension is similar 

to the main shed, one story and base- 
ment, covered with a saw-tooth roof. 
!he same method of power drive, from 
shafting in the basement, will be ex- 
tended into the new part. 


Sist 


~~ 1" 
Y 
x 
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The new three-story building joints 
the weave shed extension, their main 
floors being contiguous with no wall 
between. The exterior wall between 
the two buildings above the first story is 
supported on steel columns and girders 
fireproofed with concrete. Interior col- 
umns are 10-inch by 10-inch yellow 
pine, and the floor construction is of 
the regular mill type. At the walls the 
intermediate floor beams are carried 
on the reinforced concrete lintels which 
form the window heads. Steel sash 
windows extending the full width of the 
bays between the main piers give an 
abundance of sunlight. 

In the power house addition, which is 
also of the regular mill construction 
with brick walls, the contractor is to 
install another Providence Corliss en- 
gine, direct-connected to a 450-kv-a. 
G. E. alternator. 

Like the original mill, the new addi- 
tion will be equipped with a vacuum 
heating system and with automatic 
sprinklers. Another new mechanical in- 
stallation besides the usual textile ma- 
chinery will be a Craig Ridgway steam- 
hydraulic elevator in the three-story 
building. 

The enlarged plant will give the com- 
pany a greatly increased production and 
when machinery is installed in the new 
space, some reorganization of methods 
for handling materials and rearrange- 
ments of equipment will be made to 
make the combined mills an efficient 
manufacturing unit. 


WATERTOWN, MASS 


Cleveland, at West 98th, 
100th streets, is completed. 


99th 
The 
unit of the plant is laid out to manu- 
facture 2,500 to 3,000 pounds of product 
daily and the plot owned by the com- 
pany provides for doubling or trebling 
this capacity as needs for the future 
may develop. 

This will be the second artificial silk 
mill in the It will 


and 


first 


country. operate 
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Plant at Cleveland 


under a patent by Beno Borzykowski, 
who is also the owner and operator of 
a large plant in Germany. Mr. Borzykow- 
ski is on the ground superintending the 
erection of the new mill and will re 
main until the plant is in full opera 
tion. He will then periodical 
visits, after the 
Germany and the 


tuake 
war is over, between 
Cleveland plant 
George H. Hodgson, general manage 
of the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., i 


an active director in the new enterpris« 


il George P. Comey, of Comey & 
Johnson, Cleveland, who are manufa 
turers of ladies’ millinery and hats, i 
president lhe architects for the buik 
ing are the Forest Engineering Co., of 
Clevelan 

Details of the plant are not ready for 
publication, but in general, the type of 


construction decided upon 1s an up-to 


date, nreproot mill, cement and brick 


throughout, with power 


from the main building 

Lhe location select | lor the new in 
lustry is a desirable one and is on the 
outer edge OL the ci Cleveland 
the intersection ¢« f the West | | d 


» ucVval 
100th streets, parallel t 


Ratlroa 


98th, 99th and 


the tracks of the Big Four 


which insures tavorable shipping fac 
ities. A spur track has been laid int 
the grounds 

The National Artificial Silk Co. was 
organized several mont] ago and ha 
capital stock of $5,000,000 the mar 
agement has been working diligenth 
securing a suitable location for the i1 
dustry and preparing plans for build 
ings and have designed a mill whicl 
embodies the best ideas in the produc 
tion of fiber silk The layout provides 


for adding other buildings without de 


stioving the plan for handling materials 





NATIONAL ARTIFICIAL SILK MILLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nyanza Mills Double Production 


URING 1916 the Nyanza Mills at 
Woonsocket, R. I., have more than 
doubled the former production of 
bleached, dyed and mercerized yarns by 
building large extensions to mill build- 
ing and storehouse and by reorganizing 
the entire equipment. The original plant 
erected in 1910, consisted of a four-story 
mill, 265 feet by 132 feet, and a four- 
story storehouse, 102 feet by 68 feet. 

In 1915 the engineers for this original 
group, Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Bos- 
ton, were authorized to proceed with 
the design of an extension which has 
been erected this past year and is now 
in full operation. The new buildings 
include the following: 

An extension to the main mill, 237 
feet long by 132 feet wide, four-stories 
high, the complete building being 502 
feet long. 

An extension to the storehouse, 73 
feet by 102 feet, four stories and base- 
ment. 

A new picker building adjacent to the 
storehouse, 100 feet by 132 feet, two 
stories and basement. 

A new recovery building, 42 feet by 


52 feet, for recovery of chemicals used 
in bleaching and dyeing. 

A new office building, 51 feet by 33 
feet, two-stories high, with connection 
to main mill. 

A transformer platform and switch 
room for the Manufacturers’ 
Co., which supplies electric power and 
steam to both the Nyanza and Samoset 
Mills. 

The cotton storehouse is now 102 feet 
by 132 feet, with about 50,000 square 
feet of floor space. It is of standard 
“mill,” brick and timber construction 

The structure is divided into two parts 
by a brick fire wall and is served by an 
elevator which has openings at 
story into each of the two 
The cotton is received on a platform 
which extends the full length of th 
building. 

NEW PICKER BUILDING DETAILS 

Directly at the rear of the storehous: 
and forming a part of the same struc 
ture is the picker building, constructed 
with brick walls, concrete floors, and 
plank roof. In the basement one sec 
tion is used for the dust room with a 


Powe1 


each 
sections 
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HERE, has been no MN 
+ other factor in creating 
the prestige which now 
surrounds the Weston 
name than the outstand- 
ing superiority of 


Economical 
| Spool and Bobbin Making 


Your manufacturing equipment not only gauges the capacity 
of your business, but is the most important factor in regulating 
the cost of production, and your net profits. 


CAAA ae 


! 


NOUTIONGNUNELNNLUNEUCESUCATUNATUAAY Tt 


- 3 Can You Afford to Neglect Your Equipment? 
Indicating = Let us help you strengthen the weak places in it—-We build ma- 


TI Ww 5 C. chines to perform every operation necessary to make spools and bobbins.— 
= eerie Efficient machines with capacity that make a product of quality —Many 
Round Pattern Instruments = users of spools and bobbins demand those made on “ Defiance” machines, 
Switchboard Group because they are well balanced and accurately made—Our machines are 
includes Ammeters So high have Weston products used by leading manufacturers throughout the world. 
Voltmeters, Watt- established the name in the 
meters (Single and field of Electrical Measure- 
Polyphase), Power ment that it is in itself an 
Factor Meters, Fre- endorsement of each instru- 
quency Meters and ment that bears it. ; 
Synchroscopes. It is our fixed purpose to main- 

F tain and, if possible, to increase 
These __ instruments the value of this endorsement. 


ee eee a a eee 


have points of ¥ at se 
os eston Indicating Instruments in- 
< a | s *TI1¢ J > 
marked oe eny clude a great variety of groups for 
over any others im- portable or switchboard service on = e ae, 
tended for the same A. C. or D. C. Circuits, instruments = ss P iow 
purpose. B es j d es designed expressly tor testing and aa 
laboratory use, for motor car and = - 
i einen Clean boat electrical systems, and many = Spool and Bobbin Screwing Press Automatic Thread Cutter 
ind serviceability, they others for special purposes. Write : 
are highly desirable for Bulletins or Catalogs describing 
for their uniformity of those which interest you 


: se : : . pid mn Weston Electrical Instrument Co. E The Defiance Machine Works 





their extreme accuracy 


Write for information and prices to 


87 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 


3 
= 
= 
3 
3 
= 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1e1Tr leg New York Chicago Detroit : . Z 7 st 
1v angle sosto St. Louis = San Francisco Defiance, Ohio, U. S. A. r 
5 Phil: idelphia Richmond roronto = 
Pittsburgh Denver Montreal a 
— oo aes i . 
NA mM mn “4 
3 ma 
Horizontal C di Engi iy 
g Engines || : 
3 ra 
3 ic 
= a flo 
= a ma 
S = ele 
= = ing 
= 3 dir 
= & 2 ope 
Ss = = rec 
_| Breakers Finishers Garnetts [| . 
Ss g Ri, = = For long, short and mixed wools, wool mixes and cotton waste yarns. batting and com- 3 a 
= = forter stock, linters, fly waste, mill sweeping, picker waste, worsted hard ends, silk thread 3 ‘ 
pPInvIDg IDgGS, ne = waste, hosiery clippings, nub noils, shoddy, mungo, mohair, cattle and camel hair, artificial 2 
Twis ter Rings ° = silk, ramie ribbon, tow, flax straw waste, fur, asbestcs. 2 anc 
we 4 = = ma 
\ = TOV 
Silk kings ; Horizontal cards, when in competition with any = Ma 
EN Se —_—_ v 
Tegveller leavers “ make or type of carding machine in the world, under = - 
= equal mill conditions on the same stock, will increase = blir 
= production of standard quality and expel more for- = ree 
— eign matter from the web. The low perimeter speed — §— \\' 
of horizontal cards with consequent saving of waste, = | 
3 causes two to five pounds more batting, yarn or cloth ~ 7” 
26 from one hundred pounds of stock. Z wit 
= S ~ i 2 +} 
26 RIVERSIDE ENGINE & MACHINE COMPANY | 
= — 617 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ss :, 
2c a a 
0 0 5mm ; 
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XTENSION TO MAIN BUILDING OF NYANZA MILLS AND NEW OFFICE BUILDING. 
AND CHEMICAL RECOVERY PLANT IN REAR OF MAIN MILI 


dust chimney leading up above the 

the other section for general 
storage. In the first story is the waste 
m, cut off from the rest of the build- 
ng by a wall of 6-inch hollow tile and 
having an outside door for direct ship- 
and the opening room, which is 
equipped with Dobson and Barlow bale 


ers in connection with C. O. B. 


three stairways, all having 
brick walls. The mill, picker building 
and storehouse were all constructed on 
pile foundations. 

Throughout the mill and picker build 
ings the equipment is driven by motors, 
the drive being individual except tha 
four-frame drive is 


used for spinning 


enameled 


JOURNAL 


PICKER HOUSE, ADDITION TO STOREHOUSE 


and twisting, and group-drive for card 
ing, combing, and cone and skein wind- 
ing. All power and heat is purchased 
from the Manufacturers Power Co. 

Che old mill was reorganized through- 
out by Lockwood, Greene & Co. to meet 
the new layout of routing of materials 
through the mill. 


(915) 351 


The new mill building is a three-story 


structure, 175 x 135 feet, with many 
modern features. It has a heavy con- 
crete foundation wall, which on the 
street side forms a high base course 


The walls are heavy brick with span- 


drels recessed to give a sturdy pier ef- 
The windows are 
filled with factory steel sash, and a eon 
crete belt 


tect on the exterior 


course and cornice are util 
ized to produce an unusually good-look 
ing mill building. 

Che tloors and roof are constructed 
entirely of hard pine plank carried on 
heavy steel beams and girders. The col- 
umns are spaced 24 feet on centers in 
one direction and 26 feet in the other, so 
that the floors are noticeably clear of 
obstructions. The stair tower was con- 
accordance with the latest 
that is, the stair well itself is 
separated by an open air platform from 
the building. 

On the roof a 
room, 36 feet 


structed in 
practice 


recreation and rest 
square, has been con- 
structed for the use of the women op- 
eratives. The basement has good head 
room, and is used for general storage 
and seasoning of stock. 

Much of the equipment in the new 
building has been moved from the older 
buildings in the reorganization, so that 
new and old machines are mingled 
throughout the entire plant. The first 
story of the new mill includes a large 
repair shop and the roving frames. 
There are 12 intermediates, 6 being new 
machines; and 24 roving, of which 11 
are new. 

The second story is devoted to weav- 
ing, the floor containing 298 looms, all 
Draper, and all but 24 new. On the 
third floor is a Barber and Colman 
warp-tying machine, 24 Fales & Jenks 
warp spinning frames, which were 
moved from the Wilmington plant, 10 
Draper spoolers, of which 7 are new, 11 
Draper warpers, 3 being new, and 3 
slashers, of which 1 is a recent purchas« 


machines. The opening room has direct 
connection with the storehouse through 
a fire door and a corridor formed by a 
solid plaster partition leading directly 
the elevator. 
A Morton condensor and distributor 


CONCRETE FLOOR IN PICKER ROOM 
The picker building at the other end 
of the plant is a two-story structure 
which corresponds in general exterior 
treatment to the new mill. Its floors 


Bancroft Plant at Reading Extended and 
Reorganized 





. ‘ ITH the addition of a new mill croft & Sons Co. of Pennsylvania, at have steel beams, but are constructed 
tees » ee fe nm the building having 66,000 square Reading, Pa., has been completely reor- with concrete slabs instead of plank, 
picker room in the second story which feet of floor space and a ‘new picker ganized in the past year by Lockwood, both for fireproof qualities and greater 
Ss ue _ enecn ane menor building, the plant of the Joseph Ban- Greene & Co., engineers, of Boston. stiffness. 
pickers n the picker building each 


story has a toilet room with concrete 
fl and enameled brick walls, and the 
main stairway is of concrete with enam- 
In addition, the open- 





eled brick walls. 
ng room and picker room are connected 
direct by an iron spiral stairway. The 
pener room has an outside door and 
receiving platform, and the second floor 
s served by an outrigger beam. 
EXTENSION TO MAIN MILL 
A bridge 50 feet long connects the 
} building with one end of the 
story of the mill so that the 
passes directly to the carding 
and combing departments where Whitin 
machines are used. The drawing and 
roving machines, all from Woonsocket 








Machine Works, are on the same floor r f 
; \ll spinning is done on the fourth e--EU 
floor, on Whitin frames, and all dou ; 
" hhiy tustets ¢ - init a . oe Ce Ed 
wisting and pre paration of yarn . a Ee ~s > 4 
r the dye house on the third floor, the ; . 5 a . 


- 





2 reel spoolers and _ twisters being | . = 
s , doublers Foster, and ball warp- 


E aper. The older half of the first 
) z story is occupied by the bleachery and 
’ 2 use and the newer is used for 


\ 


ng, unwinding, quilling and cone- 
ng, the quillers being Whitin, the 
inders Universal and Foster, and 
ein-winders Easton & Burnham. 


Milt 


WAY 





, = mill is constructed of heavy brick 
a cast-iron columns, steel beams, 
4 1d floors, while the toilet towers 
ni concrete floors, and enameled 
— br valls. The building is served by TWISTING DEPARTMENT IN NEW ADDITION TO NYANZA MILLS—TYPICAL OF 


INTERIOR 
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: AVE ) \ BOR Handle Your Coal and Ashes 
with One or Two Men and 


Beaumont Coal and Ashes 
Handling Equipment 


TANNIN 


PULL LLL Lee 


In these times when labor is 
almost impossible to obtain, 
scores of mills and factories 
are eliminating the extravagant 
wasteful method of handling 





coal and ashes by installing 
BEAUMONT SKIP HOIST BEAUMONT LABOR SAV- 
Automatic —the modern method. One JING EQUIPMENT. We are 





si 


pull on "the rope causes the bucket to 
ead discharge and return. Only part a eM ae ‘73° a Seis 
one man’s time required. Possesses Specialists, building exclusively LARRIES FOR SERVING BOILERS 
eleven distinct advantages Low instal- . 
lation, ae and maintenance cost. coal. ashes and coke handling One man handles and weighs all coal burned. Large out 


Not affected by heat, grit or water. Will side storage of coal made possible. pom ate weight bent 


IHUTPRTE TUATHA ANTHEA NAAT 
WHT 


NUT 


bUWUli 


MTT 


handle soot, in nkers, fire-brick, etc. Write equipment, with over twenty of coal burned by each individual boiler oal is availé 7 
= for Skip Hi ist catalog No. 32 for any boiler from any part of bunker H: mr propelled o 
= vears’ experience to draw from motor-driven, floor or cage operated. Write for catalog and 





prices 


Exploiting no particular coal 
or ash handling device or sys- 
tem, we select and combine 
those which our experience has 
proven best to meet your special 
conditions. 


Your coal and ashes handling 
problem may be peculiar, but 
we can solve it. 


Catalog No. 20 is an encyclo- 





pedia of all modern coal and 


KAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA A 


‘ eee : . . “V".BUCKET ELEVATOR - CONVEYOR 

= COAL BUNKERS AND cHutes ash handling equipment. Cat- 

= . Will carry coal vertic: illy, horizontally or on incline an 

= We build bunkers of all types, concrete alog No. 32 covers the Beau- will receive and discharge at any number of points Simpl 

= steel beam, steel suspension, cone shaped, f ‘ and durable. Large capacity. Rigid ree not sub ject : 
= etc., of all sizes and capacities to meet =] 1 1 to ee or breakdown. Note the large gr und = 
= all conditio ns We build chutes and mont Skip Hoist. Write for storage shown in cut, insuring owner ag — st coal shirtax 2 
== spreaders, plain, or recording the amount : One man now handles the co al and ashes in this plant 

== f coal consum ed in each boiler. both todas : ifteen men were formerly required 


" r.H. BE ON'T co. 


- 109 S. 5thSt. PHILADELPHIA 
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The first story is occupied by the 
picker room. Stock is brought from 
two Kitson automatic feeders in the 
nearby storehouse through a pipe and 
condenser to the bins. The picker 
equipment consist of one Kitson two- 
beater breaker and two self-feeding 
speners and beater breakers, four Kit- 
son one-section intermediates, and one 
Kitson and four H. and B. finishers. 
[he carding room is adjoining in the 
ld mill. 

The cloth room occupies the second 
tory. A new bridge connects the cloth 
oom with the storehouse. The base 
ment is devoted to the dust room, 
hich has access only from the out- 
ide of the building, and is vented 

rough a large dust chimney. 


POWER PLANT RECONSTRUCTED 


To meet the requirements of the new 
int it was necessary to reconstruct 
nd rebuild the entire power plant, and 


/ 


NEW MILL BUILDING OF 


work was accomplished without in 
any way interfering with the output of 

wer, heat and light. While the orig- 
nal three boilers were in operation the 
boiler house was both extended and its 
f raised and two 220 hp. water-tube 
lers were installed, together with a 
v 6 x 170 foot radial brick chimney. 
lhe original boilers were then re- 
ved and two more boilers installed, 
ng a total of 880 hp., and leaving 


Improvements at 


"THE new plant of the Sulloway Mills, 


at Franklin, N. H., is of standard 
1 construction, but has some special 
tures required to meet the machinery 
ut of heavy cards in first story and 
le spinning in stories above. The 
lding is 76 feet wide by 166 feet long, 
luding a stair, elevator and _ toilet 
ver at one end. 
Che first floor is of reinforced con- 
te with the concrete beams so ar- 
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room for a future fifth boiler. To the 
original compound reciprocating engine 
has been added a 625 K. V. A. West- 
inghouse low pressure steam turbine 
generator, which takes steam from the 
low pressure side of reciprocating en 
gine. The condenser water is pumped 
to a spray pond, new spraying apparatus 
having been installed. 

The equipment in the old mill is 
driven by shafting which is operated by 
the old engine, that in the new mill by 
shafting operated by motors, which re 
ceive current from the turbine. A new 
installation has been made of a 250 
K. V. A. Westinghouse 
regulator, direct connected to the main 
shaft drive. The regulator operates in 
such a manner that when the engine ts 
running light, the regulator acts as a 
furnishes power to the 
electric system. If the engine becomes 
overloaded, the regulator 
motor and absorbs power from the tut 


synchronous 


generator and 


becomes a 


mill are 13 feet, with longitudinal gird 
ers and intermediate floor beams, r¢ 
ducing the span of the floor plank to 
6 feet and 6 inches on centers. The 
upper ficors are used for mule spinning, 
with frames in pairs running crosswise 
the building. 

The basement is entirely of concrete 
lighted by 
areas It will be used to age the stock 
in process, and is connected to Mill No 
1 by a concrete tunnel, the top surface 
of which forms a walk to connect the 
two buildings. 

Stock is brought from the picket 
building through Mill No. 1 in pipes to 
stock bins along walls at end of cards 
The card room equipment consists of 
second breake1 
coupled, and eight 3-card 
sets, with first and second breakers and 


and well windows set in 


five 2-card sets, with 
ind finishe 


finishers coupled. All cards have Bram 
well & Apperly teeds, 


winding trames 


condensers and 





JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS ENLARGED POWER PI 


bine. turbine, if 
loaded can absorb power from the en 
gine. The piping in the power house 


represents an extremely nice piece of 


Likewise the over 


work, when one considers the amount 
of equipment which is packed into such 
a small space. 

lhe entire group of buildings have di 
rect steam heat with automatic control 


of temperature from the Cramer hu 
midifying system and fire protection 


Sulloway Mills 


ranged that they come directly under the 
frames of the cards. The beams are 
carried on concrete girders, which, in 
turn, rest on concrete columns located 
under the main building columns. This 
arrangement has given an_ unusually 
stiff floor. Above the first floor, timber 
beams and columns were used through 
out. The building is now two stories, 
arranged to be eventually three stories. 

The column spacings lengthwise the 





ANT AT THE LEFT OF PICTURI 


In one corner of the first story is a 
switchboard room, from which the mo 
tors are controlled 


POWER ARRANGEMENTS 


The spinning equipment in the second 
story consists of 16 mules. All drive is 
from shafts actuated by motors, the 
cards being driven in two groups, the 
mules in five 

The construction of this building and 
installation of machinery, all done un 
der direction of th engineers, Lock 
wood, Greene and Company of Boston 
involved also the reorganization of the 
older parts of the mill. A new gener 
ator room was provided by adding 
second story over the wheel room, 
which the old generators and a new 
unit have been installed. This service 
is also tied in with the power com 
pany’s service, so that either or both 
are available to meet demands. 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


otnce 


For th building of the Sullo 
way Mills, the engineers, taking into 


917 35: 


consideration — the 
ot the 


prominent location 
structure on a main thorough- 
fare, designed a simple, well-balanced 
building, drawing upon local 
architectural traditions for 


ce lonial 
nspiration 


Clean Yield of Wool 


(Continued fron 


) 
page £05 


good color when scoured 11 nter imto 


the question of valuation, but thet 
things being equal, a wool light in con 
dition will have the preference. On the 
other hand, if good properties are pres- 
ent a little extra condition will not keep 
buyers off In 
world 
only more extensive, but also more in- 
tensive, by which is meant that small 
flocks are being kept in many parts of 
the world with a view to getting the 


maximum of value out of then 


various part f the 
sheep culture is becoming not 








The weight of the flee im 
portant consideration V] 1 of the 
arcass is another, while tl juality of 
the mutton makes a | third 
From the ool grower’s point of view 
wool 1s good wh he plenty of it 
whi it weigl ‘ nd wil it 
lakes rood price tis not likely that 
this id 1 will ever ibanic ! | rT 
mutto iS a food for uman insu p 
t} eem to be ( i « lay 
ity, whicl ea that will 

n more at 1oré vell 
Vil { ODT CK ot ( ) ca 
ca his 1 ll up 
t] ( i vell | 1 tter row 
vool of sti ‘ type at cavier 
condition than 1 i ha 1 or 
dinary dict were allowed Still it 
hould be worth while for sheep farm 
ers to bear in mind what has been said 
about clean yield and its relative topic 
condition Che last imed is not 
worth striving after for its own sake 
lf it comes as an incidental—well and 
good. It may then be taken for granted 
that other things of equal financial 
value are being aimed at as well as 
wool Otherwise a clean. light fleece is 


the wool buyer’s cle light. il uch wil 
always find favor. 


Lhe above has a rood aea I com 
mon to every reader of thi i ul be 
cause, after all, the fundamental basis 
of wool values is alwa ised upor 
clean yield and qualit \\ 


ees the raw material which is the right 
quality for his requirements, the next 
thing he considers in fixing his value 
of wool it will giv 


coured, and vy a sheep 


is what weight 


when clean 
farmer has been disappointed with his 


returns simply because he ha 


too high an estimate of the clean yield 
ing capacity of his wool. How to test 
wool is entirely a matter of expericne 
and it is only the practica! man whe 
ees constantly the results at the scour 


ig bowls who can estimate to one or 
two per cent. what wool will give. We 
recommend every wool grower to keep 
close in touch with the actual buyer 
ind to ascertain from him thi 
mate clean yield. Of course, season 
vary, and this no doubt affects the clean 
yield of every clip, but between a good 


approx! 


eason and a bad one it is very doubt 
ful indeed if the clean yield will be af- 
fected more than 5 per cent., though 
ve all know that when wools are grown 


n a drought and they are full of sand 


nd dirt, the shrinkage is bound ta be 


more than when grown in an average 
to good season. However, it will pay 
. grower to get to know as near a 
possible what his wool will give, when 


he will be able to form a rehable opin- 


ion as to its value before it leaves hi 
place. Between the clean scoured cost 


f fine merino wool and the turning of 
ame into a top in Bradford the reader 
to-day must reckon 20c. per Ib., where 


as before the war 10c Va fficient 
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No MORE ROCKER SHAFT TROUBLES 


More than 500 Mills have installed this trouble eliminating device 


The Day 
Adjustable 
gamete, Hocker Shaft 
—————a OS "snes 


Patented Oct. 26, 1915 Patented Jan. 11, 1916 
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A practical, common sense attachment that has not yet failed to satisfy a single mill. After testing 
these bearings, many mills have ordered a complete equipment because of the self evident advantages in 
using them. 

They will outlast the loom, save cost of new Rocker Shafts, reduce seconds and thin places, save in 
supplies, breakouts, etc. A mere turn of a screw makes them like new. 


QRUDULOOOUULUAYOGUUAUOUD APTA SAPAORTALT FTO 
MH 


Either style delivered for $1.00 per pair. Specify kind of loom you use, 
how many to send, and mail your order to our Sales Department 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY COMPANY GREENWOOD, S. C. 
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Formerly DAY ADJUSTABLE BEARING CO. 
OETA TTY HLA 
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The Richards-Hinds Light Also Our Line of 
Running Roll Metallic Rolls 


For Spinning Frames Especially Adapted to Cotton Carding Room 


Machinery, and Applied to the 
Over 500,000 Spindles Equipped to Date. following machines: 


GUARANTEED CLAIMS 


HTTUNUIRINNNNINNNY 
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E Sliver Laps Detaching Rolls s 
E No Cockley Yarn Reduced Cost of Ribbon Lape Railway Heads : 

a Spinning / 

etter OF 6 ' Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames 
Extra Strength ayaa : 
Settings 
ar it a = Slubbers and Intermediate Roving 
= One- Phird of the First 25 to 33% More Product Guaranteed 

© Greater Production Cost Saved in = 
> With Improved Product Roller Bill Weights Reduced from 33 to 50% ; 
E ALL MACHINE BUILDERS ARE AGENTS and will quote prices for new work s 
. For other Information, Prices, Circulars, etc., Write to 





The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. - - - ~~ Indian Orchard, Mass. : 
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\ertical Cylinder Cotton Opener 


\ vertical cylinder cotton opener is 
important addition to the products of 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. This ma- 
e opens and cleans cotton without 
jecting the fiber to the harsh treat 
of beating from feed rolls. 
he machine is ruggedly and sub- 
stantially built to withstand hard usage 
combines an experience of nearly 
seventy years in designing and building 
ning and picking machinery, with 
modern engineering methods applied to 
The manufacturers 
believe they have worked out details of 
design and construction to better ad 
ntage than has been done heretofore 


the older designs 


BALL BEARINGS USED 
place of the ordinary water 
jacketed oil step at the bottom of the 
pindle, which has to be oiled once or 
e a day, they have introduced pairs 

f extra heavy ball bearings of the most 
roved type. The bearing at the 
upper end of the spindle is also 
equipped with ball bearings which over- 
come the difficulties due to the side 
thrust from the heavy pull of the belt 
These bearings are packed with grease 


‘ 








VERTICAL CYLINDER 
quire refilling but once every 

or three months. 

radical step in advance is claimed 


the arrangement of the steel grid 


180 in number, completely sur 
ding th nical vertical cylinder 
I vars are adjustable with relation 


cylinder, and also the angle of 
ars is adjustable with relation to 
rath of the cylinder. In this way 
st settings for 


rk and 


different varieties 


grade of cotton are se- 


Yarn and Fabric Testers 

which the textil 

with the necessity for 

sting has improved manufacturing pro 
s and the constant efforts of ma- 
builders has given a marked ad 

ince in means of testing. The work 


n experience 
rade has had 


ot Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials has also 

ibuted to the growth of textile 
testing, 


Among the improved equipment 
ught out during the year by Henry 

L. Scott & Co., Providence, R. 1, ar 
ree single strand yarn tests, including 
hand operated tester that is built 
ipacities up to 50 pounds, a plunger 
ease single strand tester, built in 10- 
pound capacity, and an_ electrically 
n single strand tester made in 10, 

<0 or 50-pound capacities. Like all other 
tt testers these machines are con 
structed on the dead weight principle 
nd have no springs or delicate parts 












New Machinery and Processes 





In the textile equipment field, the past year has been characterized by the 
tremendous volume of machinery production, rather than by the development 


of new devices or new methods. 


The demands made upon the machinery 


manufacturers for equipment required that they bend their energies to the 


production of lines of 


machinery already 


developed in an unprecedented 


volume under unprecedented difficulties in securing raw materials and tools, 
and in many cases with an inadequate supply of mechanics owing to the 
inducements offered labor by factories in allied lines. 

In spite of these conditions and the clamor from mills for earlier de- 
liveries, several improvements were brought out in 1916 which will have an 
important bearing on successful manufacturing practice, and the introduction 
of other new devices only awaits the manufacture of special tools, jigs and 


fixtures 


necessary for their economical 


manufacture. The improvements 


placed on the market are largely in the nature of changes to better design and 
materials, with the idea of improving efficiency, strength, wearing qualities or 


safety features, or to supply new products or finishes that were popular. 


Some 


of the more important new developments are briefly described and illustrated 


on the following pages. 


attention or 
mounted upon 


to require 
They are 
finished oak back boards provided with 
malleable iron hangers and steady plates 
for fastening to the wall 


adjustment. 
strong, well 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN TESTER 


For constant speed under all condi 
tions Henry L 


Scott & Co. state that 


COTTON OPENER 


in their experience nothing has proved 
as satisfactory as electric power. The 


electrically driven tester is started by 


y= 
al , 





bringing the machine to 
proper location to receive another 
sample. Care must be taken to 
the switch one point only. 

The drive is made by a worm and th« 


gear and the screw do not revolve. It 


rest in the 


snap 


is entirely noiseless and has an abund 
ance of power, insuring uniform speed 
under varying loads. 


NEW MECHANICAL FABRIC TESTER 


(he demands made upon the textile 
manufacturers to meet certain specifica 
tions, especially in the manufacture of 
fabrics for mechanical purposes, have 
made it essential that accurate and de 
pendable testing apparatus be 
Especially is this true of tire fabrics, 
belting and hose ducks, and other ma 
terials into the manufacture 
of mechanical rubber goods. 

Another machine recently developed 
by Henry L. Scott & Company, is suit 
able for testing both rubber and fabric 
It will not only make tensile strength 
and elasticity tests, but also “ friction” 
A device for automatically chart 
ing the results upon standard letter head 
can also be used on this tester 

This machine is mounted upon two 
heavy iron rail frames and is designed 
to be fastened to the wall in a vertical 


used 


entering 


tests. 








HAND PLUNGER ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED RELEAS# DRIVEN 
SINGLE STRAND YARN TESTERS 


turning the switch one point. When the 


stretching screw has made its stroke it 
automatically turns the switch another 
point, reversing the motor and return- 


ing the screw to its starting position. 
On its return stroke the screw again 
turns the switch into a neutral position 


position. It can be driven by an elec 
tric motor, insuring constant speed and 
uniform results. The draw bar, or 
stretching screw, is of special high car- 
bon steel, 1% inches diameter, and has 
a movement of 48 inches. It is oper- 
ated by means of a heavy bronze nut 


and passes through the 


erc., are 











gear box w 


out revolving Che downward 

stretching stroke is made by direct 
gearing, allowing no chance for slip 
or speed variation \n automatic re 


} af 
MACK 


verse brings the moving clamp 


10 


hig 
I 


h speed. 
Rubber and fabric clamps, as well 
with holding 


furnished and are quickly in 


spools cleats for cords, 


‘Se 


ee ee 





oe 


i 


TESTER FOR MECHANICAL FABR 


terchangeable An elasticity measuring 
device is attached to the frame of the 
machine and the length of stroke and 
distance between clamps can be varied 
collars on the vertical 


When once set the ma 


by adjustment 
control rod 


chine will automatically stop and re 
verse at the same position with every 
test 

The recording head is_ simply ut 


built and has no delicate pat 


trongly | 


to get out of order. Its accuracy m 
be proved at any time without the 
of special mechanism The dial is of 
white celluloid with black figures and 
can easily be kept clean. The pointer 


indicates the maximum pull required 1 


break the sample and remains in tf 
position until reset by the operat 
This is accomplished by means of a 
novel device requiring very little effort 


STRESS UPON FABRIC BEING TESTED 
Textile fabrics, owing to their nature 
and lack of sharp outline, are difficult 


to reproduce by photographic mean 

Lantern slides, or motion pictures, when 
magnified and projected upon a screen 
are too indefinite to illustrate the actual 
effect of upon the fabric The 
value of motion photography for this 
work is greatly lessened by the fact that 
a film must be run at constant speed and 
a more deliberate study of the sample 
is impossible. 

Henry L. Scott & Company conceived 
the idea of reproducing or projecting 
upon a screen by means of an opaque 
projection lantern a highly magnified 
view of a fabric sample during a test. 
With the co-operation of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. of New York and 


apparatus was con 


stress 


Rochester, an 


structed and exhibited before Committee 
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LARGER PRODUCTION AND BETTER CLOTH 


MONAGHAN MILLS 


Monaghan Plant, 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., July 8, 1916. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Gentlemen: 


During my connection as Superintendent, formerly of the Greer Plant and now of the Monaghan 
Plant, | have used your “DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL HEDDLES on a large variety of fabrics ranging 
from two shades on 80 x 80 up to several harness on nee weaves, and your heddles gave us better 
satisfaction than any other loom harness we could 


NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH YOUR HARNESS-EYE, which consequently means 
BETTER CLOTH AND BETTER PRODUCTION. 


Yours very truly, 
J. N. BADGER, Supt. 


Larger Production and better cloth is the most important factor in any mill. 

Above letter proves again that there is only the FLAT STEEL HEDDLE able to accomplish 
this and when you consider that 85% of the new mills have been equipped with FLAT STEEL 
HEDDLES and a good many changing over from other type harness to ours, you might as well 
give these facts your due consideration and ask “WHY” are they doing this. 

The answer you will receive immediately from Main Office or the Representatives of the 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


21st Street and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





IQennnggne FN 


(AHL SUUDUUALAI 


EASTERN OFFICE: 76 Dorrance Street, Providence, R. I. SOUTHERN OFFICE: 111 Washington Street, Greenville, S.C. E 
Ea HNLUNNAUUL NN LR i 
em 0 A A A A A 
: ] I ] E I E. Tire Fabric, Rubber, etc. 

E Messrs. The Henry L. Scott Co., 5 L 

E Providence, R. I. “We have used at this office for some time 
E Ciatioms the hand cloth tester manufactured by Henry | 
E We beg to confirm telegrams as follows, Scout & Co. of Providence, R. I, and heartily 
E We to you, March 31st. “Give description, recommend it to any one needing a testing 

= price and delivery for one inch Tensile Cloth machine. 

= Testing Machine ; combination Yarn and Cloth AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. OF NEW YORK 
= or anything similar for quick delivery. 

E You to us, March 3lst. “Telegram received. 


Can make immediate delivery. Price two 
hundred ten dollars. Letter coming.” 


Int 


“In reply to your inquiry as to the service tl 
We to you, March 3lst. “Presume your 


quotation is for a combination cloth and yarn 
tester, that it will register one hundred and fifty 
pounds per inch, that it can be worked by 
hand or power. If so express immediately with 





seven rubber testing machines which we have 


purchased of you for use in our laboratories ai 


syeTeyepeny TENANT 


factories are giving us, we are glad to say that 


sree 


we consider these machines are very convenien! 





triplicate invoices signed in accordance with 


, . > to operate, give accurate results and are high|s 
Canadian Customs regulations. Payment any 





3 - SCOTT TIRE FABRIC TESTER satisfactory.” 
way you choose. ' 
E , ° ‘ “Dp a 2 ° srDarQr 7. TAY rT 
— _ You to us, April Ist. “Power combination : : GENERAL LABORATORIES, UNITED 
= Tester with hand wheel expressed today. In- A Few Users of This Machine STATES RUBBER CO. 
5 ee “7 9 
ee ; United States Rubber Co. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
eS In thanking you for your very prompt attention Brighton Mills Bibb Mfg. Co 
to this business, we might sav that we sent out ae iss. Institute of Technol Philadelphia rextile School 
= : ' 2 Boston Woven Hose & Rub “ . sed 
five enquiry telegrams at the same time, and Jer ne s Spinning Co. ber Co Your letter of December 16th is received. 
your notice of shipment was received twenty i eee Lo i rom ee ae Mills We find your tire testing machine a very satis 
’ : . te ott oO ‘it & Tarrant Mfg. Co. , . : 
hours after our enquiry,—while we haven't yet American Tire Fabric Co Upsor Walton Co factory one in every way, and are glad to 
heard from any of the others. Hood Rul 7 Republic Rubber Co. - a 
E risk Ru International Cotton Mills recommend it for general use. 
Yours respectfully, Ps: vi ton “Mills Katama Mills 
r , : ee Firestone Tire & nam rc Imp ‘ting Co. a [ff and . + r . . 
The BIRD WOOLLEN MILL CO. Limited. Fires ons eae weeee ee en THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


BLACKSTONE & CULVER STS., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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1-13 of the American Society for 
lesting Materials. 


DETAILS CLEARLY SHOWN 


The apparatus was installed in a 
rkened room and the projection made 
upon a special aluminum screen at a 
tance of approximately 20 ft. As 
irly all tests were made on tire fabric 
ving twenty-three ends per inch, each 
i thus projected was about 1 inch in 
imeter. Samples were broken in a 
e dry, normal and saturated condi- 
n to note the effect of moisture, Tests 
wing the effect of varying speeds of 
moving clamp were also made. 
longation, number of threads broken, 
eect of tension, slip in the clamps and 
parative values of different methods 
re readily observed. As innumerable 
tests could be made and any test re- 
peated, the speed regulated, or the 
stretching motion stopped for any length 
of time desired, many interesting points 
were brought out. 
American-Built Waste Puller 
was fitting that a new American- 
built waste puller should be brought out 
in Philadelphia by Smith & Furbush 
Machine Co., representative manufac- 
turers of reclaiming and preparing ma- 
chinery. The new waste puller com- 
bines the good features of foreign 
machines with several improvements to 
give a waste puller of large productive 
capacity, requiring less power to oper- 
ate, simple to handle and with all dan- 
gerous parts carefully guarded to pre- 


vent accident. The standard width for 
this machine is 48 inches and the main 
cylinder should run at about 250 revo- 
ns per minute. The power required 
to drive the machine varies from 10 


to 18 horsepower, according to the 
amount of production and the class of 

k, on average stock requiring from 
12 to 15 horsepower. The capacity 
varies from 6 to 10 tons per day of 10 
hours, according to the stock and the 
diligence of the operators. 

The main cylinder runs in brass 
bushed ring oiling bearings, or S.K.F. 
ball bearings if specified. All the other 
cylinders run in ball-sleeve bearings 
which are self-aligning, adjusting them- 
selves automatically, to any setting of 
the floor, Poppets for the workers and 
strippers are provided with heavy caps 
and heavy springs to retain the sleeve- 

ng in place. In case, however, of 
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The waste puller is employed to man- 
ufacture wiping waste such as is used 
by engineers, mechanics and automo- 
bilists. The raw stock from which wip- 
ing waste is made usually consists of all 
sorts of cop waste, tangled warps, or 
any kind of cotton mill thread waste. 
Lace curtains, netting and similar fab- 
rics also are used. For the cheaper 
grades of wiping waste, sweeps and 
shredded stock are utilized. 

As the stock is spread on the feed 
table of the machine, it is carried for- 
ward automaticaly to the feed rolls, 
which hold it in check and deliver it 
evenly and gradually to the main cylin- 
der. The cylinder carries it past seven 
workers and strippers, opening and 
straightening out the stock. <A doffer 
removes the stock from the cylinder and 
then it is stripped off by a pair of de- 
livery rolls. These rolls pass the sheet 
of waste on to the lap drums where it is 
lapped around a mandrel and made into 
rolls. An iron catch roll is placed be- 
tween the main cylinder and doffer to 
assist in putting the stock on the doffer 
and to act as a windbreak. Undercovers 
are provided for the cylinder to catch 
the lint which is thrown out and this 
refuse can be removed by opening a 
door and letting it drop out. 

The Psychrostat: Humidity Con- 
trolling Device 

The G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., have perfected the psychrostat, a 
simple humidity controlling device 
which sacrifices not a single advantage 
by its simplicity. The psychrostat op- 
erates under psychrometric conditions 
with a continuous sample of room air. 
It is sensitive to the last degree and yet 
unaffected by local drafts. It may be 
used with existing humidifying installa- 
tions as well as with new equipment. 

This instrument embodies fewer 
elements and its elements embody fewer 
working parts than were thought pos- 
sible. A feature worthy of particular 
notice is the adjustment for different 
percentages of humidity, a rather deli- 
cate matter which is simplicity itself in 
the psychrostat, accomplished by the 
single movement of a threaded nut. 
None of its elements is subject to 
strain or. distortion under any condi- 
tions, tending to cause a permanent 
“set” or variation from adjustment. 

The wet bulb member is kept con- 





sually large mass going into the 

they will allow the rolls to raise 

and avoid breaking the poppets. 

\ locking belt shifter is used on the 

lrive pulleys and also on the tight 

se pulleys drawing the delivery 

ind doffer. The feed roll stop 
is also self-locking. 


AMERICAN-BUILT WASTE PULLER 


tinuously moist with an excess of fil- 
tered water previously reduced to the 
psychrometric wet bulb temperature, 
and since this reduces the evaporation 
in the wet bulb chamber, deposit is 
minimized and cleanliness assured. On 
the other hand, the wet bulb chamber 
may be packed with cotton lint and not 


affect the working of the instrument. 
The compressed air used for valve 
operation is double-filtered and valves 
of simplified design have been used. 


EXTREMELY SENSITIVE 


The psychrostat is adjustable to any 
humidity 


desired per cent. of relative 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF PSYCHROSTAT, SHOWING 


AIR FILTER CAP 
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valve, which is really a master valve 
controlling the supply of air to the dia- 


phragm valve on the main humidifier 
line 
HUMIDITY COMPUTING SCALE 


Another ingenious device brought out 
by the G. M. Parks Co., is a humidity 


ASPIRATING 
HUMIDIFIER 


sh 


“oe 


RESTRICTING 
CHAMBER CAP 
CONSTRUCTION AND 


COURSE OF ROOM 


AIR PASSING THROUGH INSTRUMENT 


and it is so extremely sensitive that it 
will operate between limits that the ey¢ 
fails to register. Every working part 
is accessible upon opening the door. In 
short, notwithstanding its delicacy as an 
instrument of precision, it is the acme 
of simplicity in construction and ef- 
ficiency in operation, 


The air for operation is taken from 





any convenient main through a special 
filter and then to the frame of the psy- 
chrostat, whence a portion is diverted 
through a stop valve for the aspirating 
humidifier. The remainder is reduced 
to 10 pounds pressure through a stand- 
ard reducing valve, and a connection is 
provided at this point through the relay 


computing scale for securing reliable ob 
servations of humidity conditions. 

The operation of the device is ex 
tremely simple and all who have o 
casion to use psychrometer frequently in 
mill practice will find it convenient and 
accurate within less than the ordinary 
limits of error 

The device in the form selected con 
sists of a disc centrally pivoted on a 
The disc and that part of the 
base surrounding the disc are provided 
with graduations corresponding respec- 
tively to the dry and wet bulb ther- 
mometer scales, and also with indicat- 
ing points and graduations correspond- 
ing to both hygrometric and psychro- 
metric scales of relative humidity. 

The calculator is entirely suitable for 

the most extreme re- 
the scientific laboratory 
well as 


hase. 


all uses except 
quirements ot 
instruments as 


where special 


special tables would be required. 


New Floor Sweeping Device 


Floor sweeping methods have been re- 
volutionized during the past year in 
many mills by the new Firth broomless 
floor sweeper, manufactured and sold by 
William Firth, 200 Devonshire street, 
Boston. When one stops to consider the 
matter, little change had been made in 
sweeping floors from the earliest years 
any of us can remember. While ma- 
chines have been developed to save time 
and labor in almost every other process 
in textile mills, sweeping practice has 
continued in the old slow way, wearing 
out brooms, taking up as much time as 
ever, and soiling waste and mixing it 
with broom straws and trash. Sweep- 
ing with brooms is the crude kind of 
labor in which time and motion study 
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Individually Operated Minimum Cost of Operation Maximum Efficiency 
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Feared. dus Entel We distribute moisture uniform 


ly throughout the entire plant by 
Equally practical for installations means of powerful fans on each 


of one or one hundred heads. machine. 





We reduce water to humidity We guarantee to maintain the 





mechanically independent of humidity at any percentage requir- 





high pressure jets or needles. ed by the trade. 








Let us send Catalog B, with full particulars 
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were first successfully applied, but no 
improvement seems to have been offered 
by the efficiency men. 

AN INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION 
The illustrations reproduce an inter- 
sting demonstration of the new method 
f sweeping with the broomless floor 

sweeper which a JOURNAL representative 





SWEEPING NARROW WALL AISLI 


ently saw at work in the Pacific Mills 
at Lawrence. A small size girl was op 
erating the machine and doing two ot 
three times the amount of work usualls 
done by hand sweepers and with very 
much less effort. She simply 
along through the aisles and by air pres 


passed 
sure removed the cotton lint from under 


— 


 leiud 
Meebo 


| mn 
‘ ee al ane TY haentll 


|e ro09e0 





SWEEPING WIDI AISLI 


hinery and then picked it up by 

tion and deposited it in a recep 
provided on the machine 

nspection of the waste later taken 

out of the receptacle showed that it was 

trom the usual matting and broom 

making it easier to sort, and in 

was learned that under clearer 
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waste gathered by this method is clean 
enough to be sent to the picker room 
to be worked over. We had the idea 
that a man or a large size boy would 
be required for a machine of this type, 
but in discussing the matter with the 
mill officials it seems that the work is 
not fatiguing for a young girl. 
A SELF-CONTAINED UNIT 

The new broomless floor sweeper, 
which is shown in the illustrations, does 
the work with one machine. It is a 
complete, self-contained unit, equipped 
with Edison B-4 storage battery, 1/10 
h.p., 12-volt motor direct connected to 
a special design fan discharging air cur 
rent regulated to gently force lint, wast 
and sweepings from under spinning 
frames, looms and other machinery into 
the aisles and open spaces to be picked 
up by the machine. By reversing the 
air current, the waste is picked up by 
suction and deposited in the waste re- 
ceiver 

\ charging furnished 
with the sweeper, consisting of a shunt 
wound, direct current, belt-driven gen 
erator, of proper characteristics for re- 


apparatus 1S 


charging the battery. The generator is 
adjusted at the factory for proper charg 
ing rate, and no further adjustment is 
necessary. The generator is usually in 
stalled in the room where the sweepet 
is used, and driven from the line shaft 
With the generator is furnished a cord 
and socket for connecting to the battery, 
so that no further wiring to the gen 
erator is necessary. With this equip 
ment, the person operating the sweeping 
machine can recharge the battery when 
needed. 
Kron Lap Scale 

A special lap scale for weighing 
picker laps has been designed by the 
American Kron Scale Co., 430 East 
53rd street, New York, at the suggestion 
of a cotton manufacturer. 











KRON LAP SCALI 


lhis scale is of the suspension typ 
and designed to be hung from an over 
head trolley and pushed back and forth 
in front of the finishing pickers. It is 
convenient and when 
wanted, yet out of the way when not 


wanted. Like all Kron scales it is in 


ready 


ilways 


stantaneous and accurate. 

It is made in either 50 or 60 pound 
capacity with one or two ounce gradua 
tions on a 20-inch dial. The curved lap 
pan is 19 inches in diameter and 36 
inches long with ample space for a lap 
15 inches in diameter by 44 inches long 


Che lap pan can be made to any other 
dimensions to fit individual mill require 
ments. 

With automatic springless dial scales 
of this type there is no occasion for 
weight records, as 
absolutely accurate weights are given 
instantaneously. Because of the perfect 
action of the mechanism, 
worry for the mill management art 
eliminated. The new device is finding 
an important use in many mills. 


employes to guess at 


waste and 


Bobbin Cleaner for Slubber, Inter- 
mediate and Speeder Bobbins 
The importance of cleanliness of 
equipment as an aid te cleanliness of 
product is becoming better recognized. 
Regular and thorough cleaning is an 
important part of the 


foundation on 
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returns in fewer damaged goods from 
spots, stains and other results of care- 
less handling 


Comins Electro Psychrometer 

A new portable electro psychrometet 
has been developed and is being sold by 
the American Moistening Co., Boston, 
under the name of the Comins Electro 
Psychrometer. Chis instrument pr 
vide S nNeans ne cessary Ih securing a pel 
fect reading the same as required by 


the | s general] 


Government and 
hromete! ut 


without requiring the space to operate 


secured by the sling psy 


in whirling and giving more uniform 


1 1st Lit 
results, while requiring no skill and 
breakage The 


psychrometer is self-contained, the cur- 


practically eliminating 


t 


rent of air being induced by a small 





FELCO BOBBIN CLEANER 


which many mills have built up reputa- 
tions for a superior product 

Clean usable yarn that will result in 
the small percentage of waste is largely 

matter of the intelligent use of facili- 
ties for keping the equipment clean 
This is particularly important on yarn 
preparatory machinery, for a single dis- 
oloration of sliver or roving may be 
spread over a considerable length of 
varn by the succeeding doublings and 
drawings. 

The Felco bobbin cleaner has been 
placed on the market by the D. D. Fel 
ton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. It is a well 
constructed device, especially designed 
for the thorough cleaning of slubber, in 
termediate and speeder bobbins. The 
brush is made of stiff bristle which is 
securely twisted in wire and held in the 
shaft by a countersunk head screw. A 
simpler or more efficient device would 
be difficult to imagine, and mills in 
which it has been installed have found 
it a useful ally in the fight on streaks 
and discolorations. 


New Uses for Vitrolite 

Vitrolite is a manufactured product, 
fused at a temperature of about 3,000 
I, reducing it to a molten mass. It is 
then rolled into sheet form, in thickness 
es from 3-16 to 1 inch, and thoroughly 
toughened This process gives a hard 
natural polished surface, impervious to 
stain or deterioration, and the material 
has found a wide use as a lining for 
shower-rooms, bath-rooms, toilets, tabl 
tops and linings for restaurants and in 
iospital and welfare buildings 

The material is milk-white in cok 
ssolutely non-porous, sanitary, cannot 
© attacked by acids or alkali solutior 
It is im 


moisture erease, d 


ind will not stain or discolor. 
pervious to 
acids and stains, will retain its purity 
spotless and 


of color, remaining as 


leanly as when first placed in service 
[{t is manufactured in varying dimen 
ons of width and length and can be 
to al size and holes of any di 
1¢ an be drilled 
The use of Vitrolite f« orting 


nspecting tables has been adopted 

several mills during the year and in 
vestigation is being made of further 
textile applications Its impervious! cs 
to acids and alkali solutions suggests 


uses in scouring, dyeing, bleaching and 


finishing departments, and the quality 
of wood in becoming soggy when used 
for handling wet materials makes other 
developments possible. A clean depart- 
ment makes a strong appeal to the neat 
ness of operatives and the lining of 
walls, ceiling, ete., 


should pay good 


' standard 
fan and battery | 


peeing 
ocated inside the casing 


riven by any 
dry battery, bot 
Che complete 
instrument is twelve inches in height 
and may be conveniently carried al 


the mill by the 


person designated t 
make observations or by the superin 
tendent to check up the readings Phe 
small size and self-contained feature 


make it possible to secure read ngs in 
spaces crowded with machinery 


taken the 
iperator goes into the room with the 


When a reading is to be 


MEMORABBA OF 
READINGS 

am Run Fan PROM OME 

To Teo wiMUTES 


ge 
ee 
“| Ta 

+ ees @ ieee v8 





Comins portable clectro psychrome 
throws on the switch at the top of 
instrument and allows the fan to draw 
air over the bulbs of the thermometet 
for one or two minutes, when the read 
ngs show the condition of the air in 


the location at which the observation is 
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taken. The switch is then thrown off 
and the operator walks to any other 
point where a reading is desired. 

The air being drawn through the 
openings in the face of the psychro- 
meter, displaces the stagnant air over 
the thermometer bulbs, causing evapora- 
tion of the water about the wet bulb 
thermometer, the mercury of which 
drops to its lowest reading after being 
exposed to the air current from one to 
two minutes. 


REQUIRES NO SPECIAL CARE OR EXPERIENCE 


No special experience is required to 
take the accurate readings of the tem- 
peratures, and no care is required by the 
nstrument beyond ordinary attention 
required by hygrometers in keeping the 
vick for the wet bulb in proper condi- 
tion and occasionally putting in a dry 
attery to operate the motor. The 
motor driven fan runs only long enough 
to produce the lowest reading of the 
vet bulb thermometer, the difference in 

th readings, that of the wet and dry 
ulb, determining by the psychrometric 
tables supplied with the instrument the 
moisture in the atmosphere where the 
bservation is made. 


New Interlocking Ring for Wool 
Scouring Rolls 

\ new interlocking ring for wool 
couring rolls is being manufactured by 
the American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. This company has been making 
rubber covered rolls for a quarter of 

century and during that time a par- 


TEXTILE 


second bowl is 16 inches deep, and has 
two 3-inch diameter copper guide rolls 
and two 6-inch diameter copper immer- 
ser rolls. 

Each bowl has a pair of solid ham- 
mered steel press rolls, with ample sized 
steel journals running in brass_bear- 
ings; the bottom rolls may be finished 
of full diameter, or may have a ™%-inch 
brass shell thereon. The press rolls are 





BACKWASH 


fitted with the Sargent patent friction 
roller coupling gears, which have 
proved so efficient when used on their 
wool washing machines. Compound le- 








NEW INTERLOCKING RING FOR WOOL SCOURING ROLLS 


ticular study has been made of the 
requirements of the textile industry. 
The new interlocking ring is a devel- 
opment of a long experience in roll 
manufacture, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of mill conditions. An in- 
dentation is made on one side of the 
ring and a projection on the other side. 
This construction causes the adjoining 
rings to lock into each other when as- 
sembled on the roll, with the result that 
they stay together long after the rubber 
is worn away on the side, thereby giving 
longer service than rolls that are made 
without this device. In addition the 
nstruction gives a roll that will stand 
) under hard service. 


Backwasher and Backwash Dryer 


Made in U. S. A. 


During the year C. G. Sargent’s Sons 
Corp., Graniteville, Mass., perfected and 
placed on the market an American made 
backwasher and backwash dryer. The 
lines and main working parts of the new 

kwasher are in appearance about the 
same as the usual machine which has 
remained nearly the same as when comb- 
by machinery was first introduced. 
bowls are of liberal proportion, 
ling a fairly large quantity of liquor 
|, therefore, allowing the wool fibers 
ple saturation. On the first bowl is 
unted a pair of 5-inch diameter, gear 
nnected, chain driven copper feed 
ls, with an adjustable spring tension 
the top roll. 
In entering the first bowl, the ends of 
er pass beneath a 3%-inch diameter 
pper immerser roll, thence between 
0 pairs of 3%4-inch diameter, chain 
iven, immersed pressing rolls, the top 
lls being weighted. There is also a 3- 
‘n diameter copper guide roll. The 





verage with overload weights exerts a 
pressure on the top rolls of about four 
tons. 
BACKWASH DRYER, A NEW DESIGN 
The backwash dryer is of an entirely 
new design and may be used in con- 
nection with different makes of back- 
washers. The machine is made with a 
cast iron frame supporting double thick- 


ness steel, asbestos or magnesia inter- 


DRYER OF 
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ing side has twelve glass paneled doors, 
through which a clear view of the ends 
may be seen. 

The special advantage which they 
claim for this dryer is the elimination 
of the heated cylinders, and the substi- 
tution of internal slat, chain-driven, spi- 
rally-woven wire cloth aprons on which 
the ends lie loosely, and are carried 
through the drying chamber. The ma- 


> 


NEW DESIGN 


chine has three of these aprons, the 
feed end drum of the top apron and 
the doffer end drum of the bottom 
apron extending outside the drying 
chamber 

The ends are simply tucked under 
the feed roll on the top apron, and no 
further attention need be given them un- 
til they enter the gill box. They are 
conveyed by the top apron the length of 
the drying chamber whence they are de 
posited upon the middle apron, which 
again carries them the length of the 
drying chamber, but in the opposite di- 
rection. In turn, the bottom apron re- 
ceives the ends and passes them from 
the feed to the doffer end, thence they 
go to the gill box. 

It will be seen that the ends pass 
three times, a distance of about 45 feet, 
the entire length of the drying chamber, 
while constant currents of heated air, 
in the most approved scientific manner, 
are circulated through them. The 
moisture is carried away by the exhaust, 
and the result is fiber dried to almost 





NEW 


lined panels. A sheet steel longitudinal 
partition separates the drying compart- 
ment from the heating compartment 
which contains the steam pipe. In the 
plane of this partition are located the 
ball bearing, hot air circulating fans. 
As shown in the illustration, the work- 


AMERICAN-MADE BACKWASHER 


any degree of desired moisture content. 
While drying takes place the sliver is 
loosely lying upon the spiral wire cloth 
aprons, and the drying action takes 
place by means of the circulating hot 
air, and not by the radiating action of 
hot metal contact. 
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CONTINUOUS COTTON WASHING, PICKING 
AND DRYING MACHINES 


As a result of the heavy demand for 
absorbent cotton and linters for nitra- 
tion C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation, 
Graniteville, Mass., have also developed 
an arrangement of continuous machines 
for handling the material delivered 
from the bleaching kier, feeding it auto- 
matically to the rinsing machine, then 
passing it on for extracting, picking and 
drying, ready for the baling press. 

The first machine has an automatic 
feed into which the material from the 
kier is fed. This feed passes the ma 
terial on to the continuous rinser and 
extractor in which the cotton is given a 
thorough rinsing and then extracted and 
passed on by means of the doffer apron 
to the wet picker. This machine opens 
up the stock and passes it on to another 
automatic feed which in turn delivers 
the material to a dryer, from which the 
cotton emerges ready to be baled and 
shipped. By means of this continuous 
machinery the process is made auto- 
matic and no handling by operatives is 
required from the bleaching process to 
the baling process. In this way the 
cost of handling is greatly reduced and 
more uniform results are obtained. 

This continuous automatic apparatus 
is in successful operation in a number 
of mills and several machines have been 
shipped abroad. The normal capacity 
is from 800 to 900 pounds, dry weight, 
dried to atmospheric dryness per hour. 
In some cases a capacity of 1,100 pounds 
per hour has been obtained, but under 
general conditions it is preferred to op 
erate at an hourly capacity of 800 to 900 
pounds 


Knit Goods Finishing Machine 
With the increased use of knitted 
cloth by cutters-up and clothing manu- 
facturers, the field for wet finishing 
machinery in knitting mills and the re- 
quirements of their products have been 
widened, which has resulted in a closer 
study of the problem and renewed ef- 





KNIT 


GOODS FINISHING 


MACHINE 


forts by the machinery builders to de 
velop a machine for scouring, fulling 
and finishing. 

The Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass., has developed and per 
fected a special machine, known as 
Type F, Knit Goods Finishing Machir- 
which in one operation scours and fin- 
ishes with a perfect control of the ful) 
ing at all times. The results claimed 
by the use of this machine are an im- 
mediate saving in time, labor and 
power, with a final softness to the 
goods that gives the desirable lofty feel. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES 


new knit 
similar to 
The inside parts, 
however, are modified in many ways. 
Especially designed arrangement of 
packing boxes is used, this device being 
fitted to the back of the large squeeze 
rolls. The packing boxes may be op- 
erative or non-operative as required. 


In outside appearance the 
goods finishing machine is 
the usual washer 
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Counters 


The Watch-Dogs 
Of Production 


Textile Uses 
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Q' Rk COUNTING MACHINES have proven 
to be of great value to textile mills 
in automatically recording the product 
of a wide variety of machines, such as 
rolling and folding machines, slashers 
printing n and tente1 
On the loom they record the 
number of picks woven On any ma 
chine delivering cloth the yardage is 
readily indicated by our counters, all that 
is necessary being to adapt the gearing to 
suit the delivery roller so that the coun 
will indicate the units of production 


machines 


looms, 


frames 


om 
Mei, 
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n other words, by this construction the 
nachine may serve continuously as a 
couring or washing machine and then 
iay be instantly adjusted for fulling or 
nishing goods that require shrinking. 
fhe arrangement in front of the rolls 
; also of special design, and many other 
tails are modified so that the machine 
not the usual fulling mill or scour- 
ig machine, but a unit for special pur- 
ses, combining the work of both, 
aking a machine with an all-round 
ipacity for scouring, fulling and fin- 
ishing. 
The construction is of the usual Hunt 
iperior quality, with frames made es- 
cially heavy; linings finished from 
the best grade of Georgia hard pine and 
e sections that are subject to the most 
wear of extra thickness; rolls made 
from selected maple with extra 
avy shafts to allow for heavy keying; 
arings extra long and adjustable, of 
lesign making it difficult for oil or 
erease to get inside and stain the goods; 
ter-pipe direct connected, allowing 
water connection at one end and 
old at the other. Special brass outlets 
are provided in the pipe to allow dif- 
fusing the water on each separate string 
‘ goods. To meet certain mill condi- 
ns, a special perforated pipe is pro- 
d inside the large which 
llows of direct connection to a steam 
supply and live steam is thus used to 
it the water as it enters the machine. 
[he arrangement of working parts is 
‘+h as to allow of operating with the 
regards power 
Straining or overstretching 


logs 


Qa 


iron pipe, 


st economy, both as 
and time 
of the goods is entirely overcome by the 
various rolls, ete., and 
lesign of the machine spe 
for both plain and fancy 
has been demonstrated 
machine requires but little 
power than the ordinary washer 
or scouring machine, a 5 h-p. motor 
easily driving the common 4-string size. 
Standard machines are made in 2, 4, 6 
nd 8 string capacities. Mills operating 
very light weight goods can run two 
ind even three strings of goods in each 
of the machine. 


location of the 
general 

lly adapts 
knit goods. It 
at the new 


nore 


guide 


A New American Rotary Hosiery 
Press 

One of the most important new prod 
cts of the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co,, Cincinnati, O., is the Amer- 
ican Rotary Hosiery Press. It takes the 
place of the plate press and does away 
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giving a capacity of 150 dozen pairs 
per hour. The hosiery is laid on the 
carrying apron by the feeders, passes 
through the machine between’ two 
aprons under pressure of the roll work- 
ing in the chest. The goods are finished 
on both sides and delivered to the re- 
ceiving table all completed, ready for 
the receiving operator to pile up 
Female help can operate this machine as 
there is no heavily lifting and carrying 
to be done. 

Another new machine brought out by 
the American Laundry Machinery Co. 
is a knit goods ironer and dryer for 
ironing, finishing and making into a 
compact roll, ribbed, plain or balbriggan 
fabric after it has come from the knit 
ting machine, also for drying, ironing 
and finishing the fabric and making it 
into a roll after dyeing and bleaching. 
It sets the stitch, preventing curling 
when the fabric is cut and gives a sheen 
or finish to the goods. 


Scott & Williams Bring Out Fash- 
ioned Seam Attachment 


\mong the important advances made 
by Scott & Williams, Inc., New York, 
is an attachment applicable to their large 
and varied line of seamless hosiery ma- 
chines, which they designate as a “ fash- 
ioned seam attachment.” device 
inserts in the rear of the leg an addi 
tional yarn which closely simulates the 
sewed seam present in all full fashioned 
stockings, thus giving to such hose 
when worn the appearance of the fash 
ioned stocking, which 
desirable feature 


This 


buyers consider ; 


Westinghouse Developments Dur- 
ing Past Year 

the last the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com 
has completed the 


During 


vear, 
pany development of 
i new, silent, non-metallic gear material, 
the use of which in the manufacture, 
and in the form of gears is covered by 
patents. This material is called Bake 
lite Micarta D, and is different from any 
other non-metallic material on the mar 
ket. 

It is manufactured in sheets 36 inches 
square, and varying from 1/16 to 2 
inches thick. Gear blanks are cut f 
these sheets in sizes required, and are 
bored, key-seated and teeth are cut by 
same methods and tools as would be 
When a 


inches is re 


trom 


for metal gears. 
greater 


used 
with 


gear 


>? 


face than 2 


secured by the Westinghouse Company 
included the motor equipment for six 
mills for the Thread Mills Company lo- 
cated at Spray and Draper, N. C., and 
owned by the Marshall Field Company. 
These plants were formerly steam 


driven, but all have changed over to 
motor drive. 
It is felt that we are coming to a 





etter standardization of apparatus 
ater recognition, both by 
companics and the manu 


facturers, of the rules of the American 


through the gr 


the operating 


Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
the recommendations of the National 
Electric Light Association and the Ele 
tric Power Club 

Details of lighting equipment have 


been improved, resulting in higher light- 

ing efficiencies and better operation of 

the lamps 

New Type Reed Entering Machine 
A new 

large 


to give a 
consequent re- 
duction in cost for reeding and which 
is easy to regulate and operate has been 
placed on the market by Alfred Suter, 
200 Fifth avenue, New York. One 
girl can enter from 2,000 to 


machine developed 
production with 


average 





the piling up of hosiery on sheets. 

socks or stockings are taken from 

fed into the machine 

shed with no lost motion. 

For example, the machine is operated 

men’s socks by a crew of three op- 
s; two to feed and one to take off, 


and 


voards, 


AMERICAN ROTARY 


HOSIERY PRESS 


quired, it is necessary to rivet two or 
more blanks together. 

There has been a decided increase in 
the use of electricity in the textile in- 
dustry, and special motors and control 
equipment are being constantly im- 
proved. One important order recently 


3,000 dents an hour regardless of 
whether the threads are two, three, four 
or more ply. A record of 3,500 to 4,500 
dents entered an hour is maintained 
regularly by one expert operator in a 
mill where the new machine is installed. 

The design and operation of the ma- 
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chine is so simple that an operator soon 


learns to get a maximum production. 
The mechanism is easily adjusted to suit 


different reeds, and it is mastered at 
once by the mill hands. The operator 
does not have to watch the fine dents 
of the reed continuously, simply feed 


ing the threads to the carrier and press 
ing a treadle; the machine does the rest. 


lhe new type reed entering machine can 


off looms and only four 
required to set it on a 


be used on or 
minutes are 
loom ready to work. 

Reed entering 
adopted by all the 
some of the larger cotton mills using 
ine counts, 


been 
and 


have 
mills 


machines 
large silk 


manutacturer 
seventeen machines, another eleven ma- 
chines and a large number of mills, five 
or more machines. With the necessity 
for trusting more to the machine and 
less to the operator to get a larger pro- 
duction, the new machine with its 
greater adaptability and facility of regu- 
lation and operation, finds a widened 


field 


one using 


New Winding Machine 

Altemus, 2816 North 4th 
Philadelphia, Pa., specialist in 
winding machinery, has perfected a new 
patented machine for winding knitting 
yarns, which he is introducing to the 
Mr. Altemus is with 
the problems of the mills and having 
determined on a improvement 
sets a high ideal for the performance 
of his machines and works persistently 
until his object is attained 


Jacob K. 
street, 


trade. familiar 


line of 


HANDLES FINEST YARN 

Che latest proposition in winding 
knitting yarns handles Ik, artificial 
sik and mercerized cotton from skeins, 
winding on to cones, which it ts claimed 
gives more satisfactory result One 
thread silk can be wound from skeins 
to cones as well as ten-thretd stlk; mer 
cerized cotton is handled in any counts 
from the skein, also artificia) silk. Mr 
\ltemus states | machine 


that the new 
has been held back until protection was 
ecured on the various ideas for the paper 
cone winding problem, and believes th: 
arrived 
machine 


prejudice 
overcome 


when ll 
will be 


has 
against the 


time 


when manufacturers see the machine or 


use the product from it 


Improved Knitting Machines 
Recently the Leighton Machine Co., 
Manchester, N. H., have developed im- 
provements in several of their machines, 
and although no new basic principle is 
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involved, new applications have been 
made which are giving added produc- 
ion, increasing the range of products, 
ir making better qualities of goods. 
The four-feed automatic rack sweater 
nachine now produces the same high 
srade garments as the improved two- 
feed machine, with nearly double the 
production. It runs on two feeds while 
<nitting rack stitches, also while mak- 
ing one and one rib or cuff. After the 
rack bottom of garment or cuff of 
leeve is finished, the machine automat- 
ally changes to four feeds for the 
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chine built on this principle is run at 
increased speed and makes a minimum 
amount of waste. This machine is de- 
signed to produce fancy stripes in jer- 
sey and bathing suit garments, at the 
same time providing a machine of large 
production on low grade plain goods. 
It is fitted with four or six feeds 
and runs on two feeds while knitting 
a combination of stripes; automatic- 
ally changing to the other feeds for 
the body color of the garment. The 
machine may be used on all feeds when 
stripes are not needed; and for pat 





FOUR-FEED AUTOMATIC RACK MACHINE 


alance of the garment. This four- 
feed machine has all the automatic ad- 
justments which made the two-feed 
machine so popular with the trade, giv- 
ing independent length of stitches for 

lvage edges, cuffs and half or full 
ardigan stitches. It reduces operating 
attendance, floor space, and machinery 
investment, while increasing production 
and profits. 

One special advantage of this machine 
is that it gives good production on 
large sizes of racked garments, which 
are often used for women’s garments. 
Skirts and seamless outer garments of 
large sizes may be knitted on this ma- 





CIRCULAR SINGLE STITCH MACHINE 


ne with racked edge and border or 
er portions with rack if desired, as 
extra two feeds may be put in or 
of action at any time during the 
eth of garment. Previously these 
ked garments have had to be made 
two-feed machines with small num- 
of garments per day, but with this 

achine the knitting cost of such gar- 
nts is reduced as well as the quan- 
increased, 


CIRCULAR SINGLE-STITCH MACHINE 
The two or three-color automatic ma- 


terns of one stripe only, one feed may 
be used for stripe with all other feeds 
knitting in the body, thus increasing the 
production. It produces a smooth, elas- 
tic web in either all worsted or cotton 
and worsted plated, in a large range 
of weights. 


JERSEY CUFF MACHINE 


Welts that will stand constant stretch- 
ing must be knit with elasticity. The 
jersey seamless cuff with elastic welt, 
knit on the Leighton jersey cuff ma- 
chine, has earned a reputation for ex- 
cellence, especially when made with soft 
twisted yarns. The quality of knitting 
has no more severe test than in cuffs 
and anklets for single-stitch goods in 
both jersey and underwear garments. 
The latest Leighton jersey cuff machine 
needs only a pattern chain of proper 
length to produce an excellent sleeve 
for half or full cardigan garments. 
These machines are built with French 
welt if desired and all have separating 
course and draw thread. 


TOQUE AND LEGGING MACHINE 


The improved machine for caps or 
leggings, with or without stripe, is 
equally good for coarse or fine stitches. 
This style is built practically the same 
for both toques and leggings, except in 
size and needles. It is especially 
adapted for the rope stitch toque, as the 
striper works as positively on coarse 
cuts as on fine, and uses very heavy 
yarn without loading up or showing 
heavy laps. To make the machine more 
useful for the toque trade, it is ar- 
ranged to use twice the number of nee- 
dles required for rope stitches, with 
suitable hook to produce a much lighter 
weight, although firm, closely knit web, 
and it runs well on either light or heavy 
yarns. 


New Eastman Cutters 


Two new models have been brought 
out during the year by the Eastman Ma- 
chine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufactur- 
ers of electric cloth cutting machines, 
and several patented safety devices have 


been added to their products. The new 
models comprise a straight knife cutter 
that has a number of improvements, and 
a round knife machine designed par 
ticularly for handling single lay work 





NEW 1916 MODEL CUTTER 


where the goods to be cut do not ex- 
ceed 1% of an inch in height. 
THE NEW 1916 MODEL 

The new model straight knife ma- 
chine, which has been designated th 
“New 1916,” is the result of twenty 
years experience in building electric 
cloth cutting machines exclusively, and 
it is a masterpiece of power and speed. 
Every niece, forging, lolt and screr is 
nf the finest material possihle: in de- 
sign and build their old principle of 
simple construction has been fully main- 
tained, producing a machine’ which, 
while larger, stronger and in every re- 
spect better than the older models, is in 
no way complicated. 

One of the particular features of this 
new model machine is the detachable 
presser foot clamp. This added con 
venience permits the presser foot being 
removed quickly from the machine by 
pulling back the thumb latch, thus en- 
abling the operator to sharpen the knife 
without having to reset the presser foot. 
This new presser foot is constructed so 
that it can be rigidly set, or it may be 
set to raise or lower of its own accord 





MIDGET ROTARY CLOTH CUTTER 


when riding over varied thicknesses of 
goods by aid of the spiral spring. 
MIDGET ROTARY CLOTH CUTTER 


The Eastman Midget cloth cutter is 
to take the place of shear work. It is 
of the round knife type and weighs only 
4% pounds, making it the lightest cut- 
ting machine ever offered to the trade. 
Previously the lightest cutter weighed 
between 12 and 15 pounds. This little 
machine takes the place of shears 
wherever used and will cut from one 
thickness to goods piled up ™% of an 
inch in height as accurately and as 
quickly as the larger Eastman cutters 
handle heavy lays. 
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Che dise cutting blade is driven by a 
worm gear direct connected to the elec 
tric motor and is kept continually clean 


and sharp by automatic sharpeners. The 
cutter operates on either alternating o1 
lirect current, and it can be easily 


adapted to any electric light socket. No 
special knowledge, skill or strength is 
necessary in order to use it, no adjusr 
ments are necessary and it is always 


ready. 


Improved Label, Tape and Patch 
Sewing Machine 

The new Rose label, tape and patch 
sewing machine, manufactured by the 
National Marking Machine Co., of Cu 
cinnati, O., is of interest to those who 
manufacture underwear and other gat 
ments where button and buttonhole re 


inforcements are used, and to all con 
{ 


cerns for sewing on hangers or ibel 

While this machine has been on tl 
) - : * } — 

market for several years, and has me 


with good success, important improve 
nients have recently been made on the 
machine itself, and also on the method 
cf manufacturing, packing and handling 
of reinforcements and labels 

It attaches labels, hangers and patches 
for reinforcements uniformly, the ends 
are tucked under evenly, and, therefore, 
will not ravel when elaundered or wort 





ROSE LABEL MACHINE 


There are no long threads to contend 
with, and the stitch line is even and 
close to the edge all the way around 
The patches are made of a material 
that holds the buttons firmly, and the 
buttonholes will not fray out The 
machine is absolutely automatic, as it 
sews the four sides of the label or 
patch, cuts the thread and releases the 
garment when the operation is com 
plete It is unnecessary to turn the 
article when sewing on the label or 
patch; merely insert it with the label 
or patch and the machine does the rest 
It automatically trims the thread and 
places the next patch in position ready 
to be sewn 

The machine is operated like an 
ordinary factory sewing machine. It 
is simple in construction, and experi 
enced persons are not required. Witl 
little practice any one can learn to ope! 
ite it A production of 150 dozen 
patches or labels per day is guaranteed 
Most of the machines in use are do 
ing considerably more. 

One of the main features of the Rose 
label, tape and patch sewing machine 
is the fact that it is unnecessary to 
open up the bundle of underwear in 
crder to sew on labels and _ patches 

hereas in the old method every bundk 
has to be opened in order that the gar 

et may be turned to sew on all four 
ides of the patch or label 
PATENTED PROCESS PATCH 

The patch used on this machine for 
reinforcements of buttons and button 
holes is the Rose patented process patch 
manufactured by the Rose Patch and 
Label Co., of Grand Rapids. This con 
cern owns patents for turning under 
and ironing down at one operation the 
fabrics of which these reinforcements 
are made. Rose patches are uniform 
and even all the way around, to one 
thousandth of an inch, otherwise they 
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ld not tit the foot of the Rose ma 
Line The ends are tucked under 
nl e they will 1 ravel 
en é wo! 
| us¢ d HNes¢ p che 
( irnished several colors 
( holds the tto1 rmly 
I tonhole will n 1y out 
e now packed in tubes 
another, plain side up 
I ( ni folded, 1,000 in a 
eventing them from getting 
S d insuring their reaching 
é ect condition 
Labels manufactured by the | H 
e We ng Co., of New York, are 
recommended for use on this machine 
Chey ve recently brought out the 
Kluge taper weave labels, which have 
a ¢ at ntage described in_ the 
tcl n that they are uniform 
ll tl way around, the two ends ar 
ler to prevent raveling whe 
1undet or worn. In addition t 
label is so woven that whet 
the ends are turned over and _ irone: 
the processing they will n 
er the edge of the label. Thess 
re uniformly cut and folded 
CKe SOK 11 a b x. and are abs« 
lute] t1 to size and perfect for use 
R label tape nd patcl \ 
_ r rt r 
i I 1 . 
1 i g 
f x 1 
mea ( 
1 ] N Si7 
ide n u é d 
N ? S17¢ . } 1 
‘ ( eme folded 6 
| ] N ecor 
at a C romp rie rc 
ent or buttor ind onhol 
rilie iny one of th 
ade tor afl ng the k 1 ave 
ee 
Mar nufactur< of 1 rweal 
vho use a trade mark label Lv id 
justed their label to fit one ot the above 


Ww hich can be 


le amount 


standard size machines, 


done without any considerab 


trouble 


New Drying System 


A new and novel system for drying 


tubular knit fabric has been brought 
out by the Grand Rapids Textile Ma- 
chinery Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The stem consists of an automatic 
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removing from the dowel pins. When 
dry it is removed with the special truck, 
then folded, or can be napped, directly 
off the truck. 

This system increases the width, takes 
out the end strain, and produces a soft, 


Any 


system can be 


elastic and uniform picce of cloth. 


ordinary pipe drying 


} 








underwear in a variety of patterns with 
a minimum of attention and cost, has 
been brought out by George W. Lindley, 
5122 Wakefield street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. Goods can be made the 
full width of the machine in one piece 
or as many as one hundred strips can 
be made at one time, the capacity being 





converted into this new system at nom- determined by the width of the goods 
inal expens« and the width of the machine. The 
| 
| 
OVED LACE AND EDGING MACHINE 
he Grand Rapids Textile Machin- construction is exceptionally heavy 
ery Co. has also brought out an im- where needed to stop straining of any 
proved piling, cutting and inspecting kind, giving a motion that greatly re- 
machine for tubular knit fabric which duces the breaking of ends and making 


has a capacity of 850 yards per hour; 
all cut to length and piled evenly. An 


other development made by this com- 
pany is a folding machine to insure 
even widths. This machine is mad 


with plain rolls or with steaming de 
vice and heated rolls for treating light 
weight fabric. The capacity is 40 yards 


per minute and the machine steams, 





FOR Ph 


machine with a patented = spreader, 
which spreads the cloth when it comes 
from the extractor, and hangs it on 
dowel pins, all i It is 
then conveyed by means of a special 
truck to a dry room or cabinet dryer, 
with arrangement for hanging the 
whole piece up at one time without 


n one operation 


kEPARING CLOTH 





TO DRY 


calenders and folds all in one opera- 
tion. It is made in two sizes, to take 
cloth up to 22 inches and 28 inches wide 


Lace and Edging Machine 


An improved machine particularly 
adapted to make, at high speed, lines of 
string laces, edgings and trimmings for 


a step forward in the production of 
more even work and increased quan- 
tity of product turned out. 

Of particular interest is the new high 
speed attachment for allowing a greatly 
increased speed giving higher produc- 
tion with less vibration. The mechanism 
is positive and definite in action, em 
bodying the principles that have been 
found most successful in long practice 
in knitting and building knitting and 
special machinery. The finest materials 
are run as successfully as heavier goods, 


t 
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variety of other products, among which 
may be mentioned mesh fabrics for fine 
mesh underwear, many styles of silk 
scarfs and borders for knit jackets, 
sweater coats, etc. All kinds of novel- 
ties can be produced on it including 
knitted shawls and dress fabrics, eider- 
downs and in fact any fabric in th 
line of ribbed goods that can be made 
on a circular machine. 


Hilliard Clutch with 
Ball Bearing Sleeve 


Chapman 


An important development of interest 
to the power and engineering depart- 
ments of textile mills is the new ball 
bearing clutch brought out by the Hil 
liard Clutch and Machinery Co., of EI- 
mira, N. Y. This new development is 
based on the same principle as their 
plain bearing rack and thread spiral 
gear combination clutches, which aré 
recognized as standard equipment, but 
the new clutch contains a Chapman ball 
bearing sleeve, supplied by the Trans- 
mission Ball Bearing Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y 

LUBRICATION FEATURE 


The incorporation of the Chapman 
ball bearing with the Hilliard 
clutch makes a combination whic! 
merits the attention of textile mills, for 
the nature of textile manufacturing de- 
mands not only power economy and 
reliability, but in addition cleanliness 

The ball bearing sleeve is an im 
proved form of lubrication. There is a 
large reservoir for grease, which under 
ordinary conditions provides ample lu 
brication for from three to six month 
The saving in lubrication by the use of 
Chapman ball bearings is estimated 
95 per cent., and there is no dripping 
eliminating the loss from _ oil-stained 
material and giving greater cleanliness 
Especially on high-speed drives the lu 
brication feature is a difficult problem 
and the ball bearing sleeve clutch solves 
it to perfection. 

HIGH GRADE COMBINATION 


sleeve 


The combination of Chapman ball 
bearing sleeves with Hilliard clutches is 
a high class clutch combination and 
there is a demand in textile mills fo: 
such construction. The saving in fric 
tion by: Chapman ball bearings is esti 
mated at 75 per cent., and losses from 
this source are eliminated from consid 
eration. 


Sample Dyeing Machine 


Important economies are brought 
about by a six-pound sample yarn dye 
ing unit developed by the Franklin 
Process Co., Providence, R. I. The 


dyebath is very short, there being 





DIAGRAM OF HILLIARD CLUTCH 


owing to the careful study given to 
these details of construction. 


VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


The improved lace and edging ma- 
chine is also adapted to make a wide 


approximately a gallon of liquor t 
each pound of yarn. 

This unit includes the same principl 
of construction and operation that hav 
commended the larger machines to cot 


ton, woolen, worsted and knitting mills. 
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e wound package of yarn is dyed 
iformly, the twist cannot shift, and 
the action of the liquor back and 
rth through the yarn the fibers be- 
me interlocked, giving added strength, 
at the same time there is no tend- 
cy to felting. 





SAMPLE YARN 


DYEING UNIT 


(he machine itself is simple, consist 


ng essentially of a kier, holders for 
packages, permanent inside of 
rs, an expansion tank for feeding in 


t arious solutions, a pump and very 


and compact piping Chere are 
complicated parts whatever and 
ng to wear out. By the shifting 


the course of the liquor 
s changed from outside in to inside out 


he dyeing the machine is al 


Tit Valve 


hiring the 
vs filled with liquor so that when thi 


essure is exerted by the pump it is the 


1c in all parts of the machine. Also 
vhen dyeing sulphur colors or vat 
ors, there is no oxidation, giving 


ire exact dyeing conditons 


| MATCHING EASY 


1 matching the pump is stopped, and 
sample of the yarn easily obtained 
ugh a hand hole in a few seconds. 
lf more needed, it is fed in 
hrough the expansion tank under the 
est possible conditions in that it can 
in very slowly or rapidly at will, 


‘ ° 
coior 18 


; ] 
« ed 


simply regulating the flow of the 
ors from the bleed pipe. Liquor 
m the expansion tank can only enter 
machine to replace liquor let out 
Fi ugh the bleed pipe 
n OCCUPIES LITTLE SPACI 
F space is reduced to a min 


DECALCUMANIA TRANSFER MACHINE 





m and the labor of operating the ma 
ne after loading is confined to shift 
the valve every five to ten minutes, 
tching the bleed pipe and the ther- 


t meter at times and adding water and 
S. micals as needed The new six- 
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machine has _ three 
carrying four three-inch 
packages of yarn or two six-inch pack 
It requires a floor space only 4 
feet by 1 foot 8 inches, and is driven by 

h p. 


water 


pound sample 
holders, each 


ages. 


Lhe steam connection 1s 3¢ inch; 


inch, and drain 


Che compactness of con 


connection, 
; inch. 
struction and the convenience and econ 
omy with which lots can lx 
handled, recommends this new machin 


size, 1! 


sample 


to all mills dyeing sample lots of yarns 
of any description. 
Decaleumania Transfer Machine 
A new Decalcumania Transfer Ma 
chine has been brought out by the De 
calmo Manufacturing Co., 329 East 
26th street, New York City, which 
transfers decalcumania to the fabric 


from a printed roll placed in the ma 
chine and fed automatically, doing 
away with the use of flatirons, gas pipes 
and water. The decalcumania is a spc 
cially prepared paper manufactured by 
the Decalmo Machine Manufacturing 
Co., adapted for the this ma 
chine, which transfers the print throug] 
the medium of heat supplied by an elec 
tric heater 


use of 


The decalcumania does not stick to 
gether, though printed in rolls, and 
when the print is transferred the blank 
ribbon runs out of the machine in the 
roll just as fed, eliminating the untidy 
condition of the workshop. resultin; 


trom discar de d 


pape r 

































SIX-BANK 


MOTOR-DRIVEN TIME 
REVOLUTION 


The new machine is simply construct- 
ed, small in size, and can be operated 
by any one. It occupies about two 
square feet on a table, and by simply 
attaching a plug to an electric socket 


the machine is ready for operation. 


VALVI 
COTTON MILLS, 


lhe manufacturers state that from 
seven to eight hundred dozen pairs of 
hosiery can be stamped on the machine 


in an eight-hour working day. 


Jefferson Control of Circulation by 
Positive Action Time Valve 
Simplicity, positive action and fool- 
proof operation are features of a posi- 
tive action time valve for boiling kiers 
developed by E 1) 


lefferson & Son, 53 
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\n important advantage of this type 
of control is the fact that either one kier 
number of kiers 


or any may be oper 
ated by the same driving shaft, and the 
ontrol may be located at anv desired 
point, near to or far from the kier. 


Che amount of power used per kier for 


driving the device is relatively unim 


portant, one-half horsepower being suf 


ficient to operate a six-bank control. In 
} 1 


ae 
ink control operating two or more 








CONTROLLER, IN OPERATION AT 


GREENSBORO, N. ¢ 


THI 


for further attention. The 
driving shaft operating the time valve 
may be driven by belt or gearing from 
an electric any other 
power; motor, steam and_ hydraulic 
driven types being in operation. 


calls no 


motor or by 


PARTLY DISASSEMBLI 


I i peed work a special type 
cli clutch 1 ] | I ilter 
t etter balan bett li ca 
oO ter resistance t \ 
\ I | 1 { 
ply pr for in tl ig] 
( friction cl ‘ vhic é g 
tered to n cturel by the Moor 
© White C Philadelphia, P 
Chis type of clutch was especially de 
igned for spee it which the ordinary 
voo lock type of friction clutch will 
not operate successfull It is of the 


netal to metal type, having bronze discs 


lternating with cast The dises 


rol 
re lubricated, but do not run in an oil 
th. They are fully enclosed, and all 
important parts are machined over, so 
at the clutch is perfectly balanced 
DRAGGING ELIMINATED 

Engaging mechanism is. such that 
there 1s no tendency to grab or drag 
when the clutch is released A very ac 
curate adjustment can be had The 
clutch is made in loose pulley and cut 
off coupling types 

These clutches are recommended for 
use for alternating current motors when 
required to start under load, also for 
sroup drives to high-speed machinery 
ind individual drives to heavy higl 


speed machine 


New Yarn Drying Machine 


\ new yarn drying m f ’ 
n the marke | ‘ 
( } k. Camden (¢ ] 
\ ( pecial lapt 
( Knitt k \ 
r DS | l¢ 
ll yY at t al 8 
F., 1100 p l i ‘ | 
capacity of machi 
ize, in 40 minute Phe reul 
s so arranged as to accomp!l 
result efficient! the skeins are ] ink 
from 4 to 6 inches, the yarn left in 
perfect condition f further operations, 
with freedom from harshness and rt 
taining full elasticity, strength and lofti 
ness. The dryer is arranged so that 
the temperature can be increased to 


iny degree desired to dry worsted wea 
yarns or cotton 

The first dryer built was placed in a 
Philadelphia dye house, which is on 


of the largest in the country, about a 


ing 


yarns. 
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demonstrated so clearly 
new ideas embodicd 


even exceeding the ex 


ir ago and 
success OT the 
ign, 
pectations of the builder, that a second 
hine was installed in the same plant 
empty 
lost for 
iry work and a machine ox 
cupying floor space 15 by 16 feet 
18,000 to 19,000 pounds of yarn 


\rrangements for loading and 


1 1 ° 
ng ar such that no time 15s 


will 
handle 
1 


ay of 10 hours 


er 


* Refinite ” Process of Water Soft- 
ening 


Within recent years the application of 
the chemical exchange properties of ze- 
lites to the problem of water softening 
marked an important development 

¢ rtificial production of soft water 


industrial purposes 


There have been found 


zeolite-like 


large deposits 


substance in 


or < natura 


South Dakota, which both in its natural 
vell as its prepared state lends itself 
nirably to the softening of water 

Des Moines Refining Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., controls these deposits, and 
tilizing the substance in a simpl 

d efficient process of water softening, 

called the “ Refinite ” system, which h 

| offered to the textile trade dur 

ing the year 
] substance 1S a ydrated silicate 


of aluminum in combination with so 
| tructure that 
calcium 


1 is of such a 
when hard water containing 


nesium salts, the most 





ag impor- 
tant impurities from an industrial point 
f view, comes in contact with it, the 


ater exchanges its calcium and mag 
nesium content for the sodium content 
f t silicate; the result being that the 
icate is transformed into a calcium 
tead of a sodium silicate, eliminating 
hardening elements from the water 
After the silicate has absorbed its ca- 
pacity of lime and magnesia its useful- 
1 is not at an end, for the mineral 


‘riginal sodium 
solu 


may be restored to it 
condition by thi 


tion of common salt 


application of a 


The calcium and magnesium are re- 


duced to a minimum and for ordinary 


purposes are negligible, regardless of the 


original hardness of the water to be 
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minimum and 


will not exceed a few cents per thou- 


water is -‘educed to a 
sand gallons for water that has a hard 
ness of 20 grains per gallon. Waste 
of material is prevented, no soap is con- 
sumed by the hardening constituents, 
insoluble calcium and 
sium soaps are formed and deposited 
upon the fiber, interfering 
with scouring, bleaching, dyeing and fin- 


and no magne- 


seriously 


ishing processes 


APPARATUS EASILY INSTALLED 


* Re- 


lhe equipment required by the 





* STEELCRETE ” 
water softening is 
very simple, consisting chiefly of a steel 
she ll or 


process ol 


finite 


tank, which varies in size with 
plant, 


the size of the with necessary 


piping and valves, which may be easily 
installed. Inside the tank is placed the 
porous, granular substance which the 


originators have styled “ Refinite.’” The 
hard introduced through an 
inlet at the tank and flows 
through Refinite, which absorbs all 


water is 
the top of 


th« 


finite will absorb a certain amount of 
calcium and magnesia, and after the 
volume of the hard water containing 
this amount has been softened, the Re- 
finite is regenerated without removing 
it from the tank by simply passing 
through the tank a solution of common 
salt, which removes all the calcium and 
magnesia absorbed. The apparatus re- 
mains permanently intact and the soft- 
ening of the water and the restoration 
of the Refinite go on in cycles in- 
definitely, without attention other than 
opening and closing valves. 





SAFETY GUARD MESHES 


“ Steelcrete ” Safety Guard Meshes 


Due to the varying arrangements of 
departments and equipment, the proper 
guarding of machinery in textile mills 
presents factors which must be worked 
out by each mill for itself. Efficient 
safeguarding has, in many cases, been 
worked out by the mill’s engineers; the 
guards being designed, built and in- 
stalled during the spare time of those 
responsible for the mechanical upkeep 
of the plant. 

For such safeguarding, expanded 
metal meshes of smaller openings than 
the ordinary concrete reinforcing prod- 
ucts are finding a greater use, partic- 
ularly the “ Steelcrete’”’ meshes, manu- 
factured by the Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Braddock, Pa., 


which have been approved for guard 


Companies, of 
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Furnished in flat sheets, which ma 
be had to special dimensions tor insta 
lations covering a large number of sim 
lar guard units, expanded metal mes! 
through the use of templets, can | 
worked up into many surfaces ar 
shapes which are either very difficult . 
practically impossible of attainme: 
where they are attempted in ordina 
wire mesh, necessarily utilized und 
tension. The integral nature of ¢ 
panded metal mesh sheets, it is claim: 
makes it thoroughly practicable to tu: 
out guards which are clean-cut mecha: 
cally, and which conform with the co: 
tour of the machine frames. 

“ HIGH VISIBILITY ’ FACTOR 

The factor of “high visibility,’ p. 
sible where expanded metal guards 
used, which makes for the general ck 
liness of belts, gears and other movi 
parts, is a desideratum of paramou 
importance, particularly in fine text 
lines. This also is a factor in allowi: 
the operative better to see moving pat 
thus preventing accidents from rolls. 

The tendency of the casualty co: 
panies to rate the manufacturer up 
down in proportion to the protection 
has afforded his employes, rather tl 
to rate by hazard classifications, and t 
nation-wide movement for more dras 
compensation laws, have created a rapi 
ly growing demand for expanded met 
guard meshes. 


Russian Isinglass for Roller Cover- 


* As a result of the European w 
Russian isinglass is practically « 
of the American market, and m 


manufacturers, who were in the ha 
of using this material, are having d 
culty in finding a satisfactory rol 
cement. 

The Oleum Products Co., Scrant 
Pa., manufacturing chemists, annow 
the perfection of a cement for roll 
covers which they claim is satisfact 
under all conditions. They state t 
many of the large mills in New Engl: 
are using the product and recommend 
very highly. The Oleum Compa 
claim a big saving through the use 
their product and report that the tr: 
is much interested in it. 


Sectional Steel Shelving 

A steel shelving of the unit ty; 
which has special features of constru 
tion at a comparatively moderate pric: 
which commends it for general use 
textile mills, has been put on the mar! 
by the National Scale Co., Chicop 
Falls, Mass. 

This shelving, known as the “Mult 





SECTIONAL STEEL SHELVING POW ERFUL 
work by the Underwriters Laboratories 
and are manufactured subject to their 
inspection, 

This material makes up into the open 
guards which it is generally acknowl- 


edged are desirable for textile opera- 


CONSTRUCTION AND METHOD OF ASSEMBI 


Unit” section steel shelving, is built 
extra heavy sheet steel with the idea 
making it available for heavy duty s* 
ice in mills, storehouses, and ot 
places where shelving receives mort 
less rough usage. It can be arranged 


sections by the multiplication of 
number of units. All of the units soli 
interlock and all parts are interchan: 
able, allowing the greatest variety of 
rangement. It can be erected or tal 


“ REFINITE” EQUIPMENT tions and does not accumulate dirt, oily 
waste and flyings. It is flexible and can 
be readily formed to shape, yet gives a 
guard that meets the most exacting de- 
mands met in use. 


the calcium and magnesia, the water 
flowing out at the bottom, absolutely 
soft. A definite quantity of the Re- 


treated. No injurious chemicals are 
used, and as barrel salt is not expen- 


sive, the cost for an absolutely soft 
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wn by a boy in a few minutes’ time. 
\its may be purchased as required. 
Another feature is that the shelves 
d uprights have tubular edges which 
rve not only to add to its strength, 
t give it a very attractive appearance, 
vecially when it is finished in the col- 
ed enamels. The shelving is supplied 
plain steel so that it can be painted 
will, or it is furnished in a black or 
ve green enamel finish. The uprights 
ve paneled sides and the shelving is 
) furnished with paneled backs when 
ks are desired. It is fireproof, in 
ping with modern requirements for 
prevention and protection. 
\t the present time the units are fur- 
hed in standard size, 36 inches long, 
inches high and 12 inches wide, but 
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a pump made of the best brass, and is 
always ready and accessible for filling 
cans with the required amount without 
waste. 
LESSENS FIRE DANGER 

There is no doubt but that the danger 
from fire is greatly lessened by the use 
of a well-designed and constructed cab- 
inet, and it requires no effort to con- 
vince manufacturers of the desirability 
of a convenient receptacle for handling 
and issuing oil. Without such a means 
of handling, waste results, and the floor 
receives a large quantity of the oil 
which is intended for the bearings of 
the machines. The cabinet shown is 
made in two sizes, the single cabinet 
with a capacity of 60 gallons, and the 
double cabinet with capacity of 120 gal- 





THE LOWE MILL 


wider variety. of sizes will be fur- 
nished as soon as all their manufactur- 
ing plans are completed. The standard 
stack which is being put out is five 
shelves high, but this can be arranged in 
way to suit the user’s convenience. 
shelving when finished up in the 
imels improves the appearance of mill 
ms 


The Lowe Mill Oil Cabinet 
Besides proper means for the receiv- 
and storage of barrels, it is impor- 
that the supply of oil in the va- 
is departments should be issued in a 
idedly clean and economical manner. 
Lowe mill oil cabinet is one of 
the galvanized iron specialties offered 
luring the year to textile mills by the 
». C. Lowe Supply Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. In cases where the best results 
in lubrication at the least cost for oil 
ind attendance are desired, this cabinet 
be found useful. 
is constructed so that it is always 
in, and there can be no waste or 
rioration of contents with the least 
lligent use. The shape, as shown, 
such that it takes up the smallest 
sible space. The cabinet is enameled 
| grained on the outside, giving a 
y neat and attractive appearance 
(he oil wastage due to carelessness 
the part of operatives is consider- 
le. As a general thing, an employe 
en filling his can will allow it to 
erflow and wipe the surplus oil off 
th waste. The amount of oil lost in 
is way will amount to a good many 
llons in the course of a month. The 
we mill oil cabinet is equipped with 


tar 


+ 


OIL CABINET 


lons. The latter size is constructed in 
two compartments to hold different 
kinds of oil. 


New Logwood Chipping Machine 

More equipment especially devised 
for the dyeing of natural colors has 
been brought out and many mills are 
now prepared to make use of whatever 
advantages the use of present dyewoods 
offers or may offer under the conditions 
that may obtain in coming years. 

The Franklin Machine Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I., has confidence in the 
future of the dyewoods and has placed 
on the market a new logwood chipping 
machine. This machine is of simple, 
sturdy construction and has a capacity 
of 12 to 15 tons per day of 10 hours, 
depending on the quality of wood used 

The following particulars of their 
new logwood chipper are given by the 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc. The speed 
of the cutter head is 250 revolutions per 
minute. The number of knives in cut 
ter head is four and they are 1354 
inches long. The size of the tight and 
loose pulleys on the cutter head shaft 
is 60 inches diameter by 12% inches face. 
\ 12-inch belt is used to drive this 
machine and the power required is ap- 
proximately 50 horse power. 


Nox-Aer-Leek for Boiler Settings 
A plastic cement composed of elastic 
bitumen fused with non-drying oils and 
asbestos fiber has been brought out by 
The Barrett Co., 10 So. La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill., under the name of Nox- 
\er-Leek, which stops infiltration of air 
through boiler settings, and also stops 





the absorption of moisture, thereby rais 
ing the percentage of CO. gas and sav- 
ing fuel. It requires no skill to apply, 
being simply troweled on to the exterior 
walls of the boiler setting, and makes 
the setting air-tight and moisture-proof 
It adheres firmly to the brick and will 
not dry out or become hard and brittle. 
Instead, it remains permanently elastic, 
contracting and expanding with the 
walls. It is stated that Nox-Aer-Leek 
will not only render an old or new set- 
ting air-tight, but will prevent a new 
setting from developing crevices, be- 
cause the brick and mortar cannot ab- 
sorb and repel moisture, which action 
tends to break down the mortar 

The cement is for use on exterior 
walls only. The surface should be evenly 
covered with a coating about one-eighth 
of an inch thick. The exterior walls of 
the setting should be brushed thoroughly 
with a wire brush or stiff broom to re- 
move all loose particles and dust before 
application. From thirty to forty pounds 
of the material will cover one hundred 
square feet of brick work, depending on 
the surface. 


Logwood Extractor 


Early in the year a logwood extractor 
was developed by William Allen Sons 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and a large num- 
ber of machines have been installed in 
prominent mills. The Allen bleaching 
kiers are well known in the trade. In 
general appearance and in operation, 
to some degree, the new extractor re 
sembles the new Allen kiers. 

The capacity of an extractor 6 feet 
in diameter by 10 feet 10 inches high 
over all, is 1,500 Ibs. logwood chips and 
900 gallons of water. The water is put 
into the extractor cold, the doors are 
fastened by hand wheel bolts and the 
steam is turned into the heater and the 
pump started. In about 45 minutes the 
temperature is raised to the boiling 
point. The circulation is continued for 
4 hours when the boil is completed 
The valve to the heater is then closed, 
the pump started and the extract 
pumped into a storage supply tank. The 
unloading door, which is on the level 
with the false bottom, 1s opened aftet 
the extract is pumped out into the stot 
age tanks and the chips are hoed out in 
a few minutes. The machine is then 
ready to load again. The false bottom 
is made of steel plate resting on iron 
angle frame, the plate being perforated 
with 1% inch holes about 


inch apart 


Chapman Ball Bearing Spindle 


The manufacturers of the Chapman 
ball-bearing spindle have developed a 
spindle with all the light running, 
power saving advantages of most re- 
cent ball-bearing giving 
greatly endurance Along 
with improvements in design and con- 
struction, the 


practice, 
increased 


company has made 
equally marked changes in manufactur- 
ing methods, looking to the greatly in- 
creased production made necessary by 
rapidly increasing business 
Improvements in the spindle. whuil 
not affecting fundamental principles, 
have yet served to modify considerably 
even the external appearance, which 
makes advisable the cross-sectional 
view of the present type here shown. 
Apparent at once are the lengthened 
blade and base, the businesslike crook 
of the oil well and doffer guard, the 
spiral spring at the bottom of the base 
to take up the shock of rough doffing, 
the change in location of the whirl. 
The base is longer than in earlier 
models by one and one-half inches, giv- 
ing a greater distance between the bear- 
ings and therefore greater stability to 
the spinning part of the blade. This 
base is now made in a solid casting, 
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with increased clearance between the 
bound of the doffer guard and _ the 
whirl base. 

There has been added a strong spiral 
steel spring forced into the bottom of 
the base and pressing upward against 
a steel disc, making a cushion for the 
bolster to rest on. This spring, to- 
gether with the spring sleeve, will re- 
sist the utmost roughness in forcing 
down the bobbin when doffing 

The spring sleeve has been shortened 
and stiffened, and, pressed tightly into 
the base, grips firmly the lower end of 
the bolster, while the turned in neck at 
the top of the base fits the bolster 
closely, eliminating any 
toward chucking. 


tendency 
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en f 
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CHAPMAN BALL BEARING SPINDLE 


The present design of the bolster 
brings the bearing surface of the balls 
from the top of the cone to the middle 
of the cone, where the shell is naturally 
thicker and more durable. This change 
is accomplished by increasing the di 
ameter of the bolster cup The bol 
ster cups, which were formerly 
stamped from sheet steel, are now ma- 
chined from case hardening steel. In 
conformity to approved _ ball-bearing 
practice, the design of the ball race. in 
the cup has also been changed so that 
there is now a two-point contact for 
the balls instead of the former three- 


point contact This change, 


together 
with the standard location of bearing 
inside the whirl, which is_ relatively 
high on the blade, assures the virtual 
elimination of annoying vibration 

The present type gives ample space 
below the whirl; while the change in de 
sign at the bottom of the base, with 
the introduction of steel disc and spiral 
spring, makes it unnecessary to insert 
bolster in one fixed position in order for 
the lock-clip to engage the step-hearing. 
Now the spring and disc take the place 
of lock clip, and blade and bolster can 
be pressed down into the base rapidly 
and will come to rest without adjust 
ment. There are a number of other 
improvements which simplify construc- 
tion, standardize manufacture, and pro 
vide a more durable design most closely 


meeting the needs of the average cot 
ton mill to-day 
The company states that these changes 


will not affect, except perhaps to in 
crease the power savings, uniformity of 
twist and increased production lhe 
Chapman Manufacturing Co., 185 Dev- 
onshire Street, Boston, invite corre- 
improve- 
ments, as well as the general field and 


spondence regarding these 


performance of ball-bearing spindles 
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r 377 Broadway, New York 
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Weekly Production: 50,000 Dozens 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES FROM 
WHOLESALE MERCHANTS ONLY 
Men's and Boys’ Fleeced Shirts, Trousers and Combinations. 


Sweaters and Sweater Coats. 
Women’s and Children’s Vests, Pants and Combinations. 


Spencers, Bodices, Knickerbockers and Knit Petticoats. 


SWEATER COATS 
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UNION MILLS, Inc. @upma UNION MILLS, Inc., 


FABRICANTES 377 Broadway, N. Y. EXPORTADORES 377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y., C. Hilt. A. 


50,000 Docenas Semanalmente @a6puxantsi wu IxKcuopteppi. 


Camiisas apanadas para hombres y muchachos, calzoncillos aKeHesbabnoe WpPOUsBOACT BO 50.000 JYORMU'S pyGax'b, 


y vestidos interiores combinados. 
Sweaters y Sweaters casacas (con botonadura). 
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WOOOR'b. 


vestidos interiores combinados. 
Cuerpo de vestido, corpinos, calzones cortos, faldas entre- 
tejidas. 
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Better Development of Business 


Pa per 


Educational Campaign on Rela- 
tion of Credit to Modern Trade 


FPSHE panic of 1907 brought before 
the country the stern necessity of 
forming its banking system. The care- 

il study made of our system by the 
itional Monetary Commission pointed 

it just seventeen short-comings for 


e use of which, in the development of 


sound banking system, definite pro 
ion would have to be made. 

The main difficulties with our old 
stem were: First, that our reserves 


re scattered instead of being mobi 
ved and that in consequence credit in 
is country tended to be very immobile 
rather than flexible. Secondly, that our 
currency was inelastic, failing to adapt 
itself to the 
Thirdly — that 


variations in demand. 
under such conditions 
there could be no adequate provision 
for safe-guarding the country’s position 
from the international point of view. 
In this connection the National Mone- 
tary Commission called special atten- 
tion to the fact that there were not in 
this country standardized forms of 
commercial paper which might freely 
enter on an impersonal basis into the 
channels of commerce, We had no dis- 
count market in which banks or in- 
dividuals could go to buy and sell good 
paper, and thus to permit the free flow 
of funds in whatsoever direction demand 
dictated. In like manner we _ had 
nothing in the way of good commercial 
paper to offer to the foreign banker. 
Hence we could not appeal to him on 
tl high discount 


ie basis of relatively 


rates here. 
DEVELOPING 
No market can the 
goods to be handled in the market are 
made available in forms and quantities 
that are required. It was, therefore, the 


MARKETS 
develop unless 


express conviction of the Monetary 
Commission that it was necessary not 
only to centralize reserves, and to pro- 


an elastic currency, but also to 
g about such a reform of American 
credit methods as would permit the de- 
velopment of some kind of paper freely 
available for rediscount by the Federal 
Banks, and so relieved of 
personal connections as to be 
vailable also in the operations of an 
discount market 
the Federal Reserve Act provision 
" made for the mobilization of re 
and for an elastic currency. Th« 
lso went as far as it could in stim 
ng the reorganization of 
methods, but, in the 
ganization depends upon the co-op 
of American bankers and busi 
men in the development of the 


Chis 


hei 


Keserve 
rely 


s es 


American 
main, that 


r forms of commercial paper 
lopment is a matter of transcendent 
elasticity and 
cannot be 
the 
which 
manner 


real 
home 
available 


ortance, because 
ility of credit at 
eved unless there is 
through the dealings in 
se ends are attained. In like 
operations in the international mar- 
are possible only if the necessary 
per is developed. 
t is, of course, known to every busi- 
ss man interested in the credit situa- 
n that the typical form of American 
iper is the single-name, promissory 


note. The widespread use of this type 
of paper grew out of 
after the Civil War. The uncertainty 
in connection with the depreciated 
* greenback” brought about 
the shortening of the credit term and a 


conditions just 


currency 


and 
cash, 


emphasis on pay 
Liberal discounts were 


greater greater! 
ment in 
allowed when cash was paid and in time 
it was only the 
that failed to take 
discount. 
on hand a 
merchandise received, hi 
t loan from his 
vidual note 
cash 
the 
manufacturer to carry his customer on 
open account. he distributor would, of 
course, transfer the burden, at least to 
some extent, to his bankers by borrow 
ing from them on his own note, perhaps 


weaker business houses 
advantage of the casl 
[f the purchaser did not hav: 
sufficient sum to pay cash fo1 

ybtained it as 
giving his indi 
in exchange. Where the 
discount taken, it became 
custom for the big distributor or 


bank, 


Was not 


pledging his accounts receivable as se- 
curity. Thus trom both points of view 
there was the incentive to develop the 
The 


paper 1s 


single-nam«e 
this form of 


note. difhieulty with 
that it depends 
too largely upon the purely personal ele 
ment security. Such cannot 
enter broadly into market operations 
where the investigation of particular in 
dividuals or firms is out of the question 
\s a matter of fact, while the paper of 
firms of national reputation has been. 
and is still sold through note brokers to 
thousands of banks all over the country, 
the great bulk of such paper issued by 
smaller business houses has tended to 
remain in bank portfolios until maturity 
In other words, this paper constituted 
instead of a live, liquid asset tha 
was relatively dead. 


of paper 


one 


It is not, of course, to be denied that 


single 


name paper may be so safe 
guarded that it will become available for 
domestic market operations but not in 
international operations 
FORMS ACCEPTABLE 

Paper acceptable for open market 
operations must itself grow out of com 
mercial transactions involving the trans 
fer of wealth in the process of carrying 
that wealth from producer to consumer 
Commercial ] 


paper cannot 
be used for the purpos 


appropriately 
of fixed or long 
time 1n\ what forms ought 
to be 


estments 


deve loped t fur 


mically, as far as t 


concerned, but, at the same e in th 
chievement of this very end, be avail 
ble also for dealings in pen 
unt market, can be determined nl 


after most careful study and most pa 
tient experimentation. 

With this 
and experimental campa 
planned by tw 
men, whe 


end in view 
impaign is being 
» Philadelphia business 
for years past have been in 


terested in the subject of banking re 

form in this country [hese men are¢ 
John S. Jenks, Jr, and George H. 
Paine. [Through the publication of 
pamphlets, ete. and through  corre- 


spondence they have been lending valu- 

able aid in bringing the subject to the 

attention of American men 
(Continued on page 406) 
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Export Trade Methods Compared* 


Discussion to 


Merchandizing for 


as 


EVERAI 
ent of 
of Baltimor« 


weeks ago a correspond- 
the Manufacturers’ 
advocated in that 
the advisability of cotton mills selling 
the export trade without the aid of com 


mm 
Ivecor d 


paper 


mission houses. His three principal 
points were 

l. American cotton mills should es 
tablish direct connections with foreign 
textile selling agents to reduce their ex 
penses, 

2. A new cotton mill will gain rela- 


tively more rapidly by selling direct to 
ustomers than old-established mills will 
by working through indirect methods. 
3. Dry 
with few exceptions, have had little ex 


goods commission houses, 


perience in thi development of direct 
export business, so that whatever trad 
they may enjoy has been acquired 


through a long period of years by in 
direct methods. 

These points are not well taken. In 
the first place, a cotton mill in direct 
relationship with foreign textile selling 
agents would soon find its expenses for 
carrying on export business greatly in 
creased. The export 
fronted with all of thx 
lems and additional and very exacting 
These 
force continually at work and constantly 


busine ss is con 


domestic prob 
ones require an experienced 
in touch with conditions throughout th 
world. Declarations for 
tom houses and changes in foreign cus 
duties alone require’ constant 
Knowledge of foreign lan 
write and bill to various 
and ability to converse in 


foreign cus 
toms 
watching, 

guages, to 
countries, 

them when buyers visit this country, are 
necessary. Fines placed on importations 
for errors in declarations and billing ar¢ 
expensive and must be avoided. Trans 
portation facilities must be known and 
studied, as they change continually 
Good markets of to-day 
next week or next month, owing to con 
internal revolutions o1 


may be poo! 


litions ot crops, 


political de velopment and knowledg« 
of these intricate details is most essen 
tial 

Che method of selling, productive of 
the best and most permanent ults, 1s 
to send experienced salesmen to various 
countries. No matter how good a fot 
eign textile selling agent may be, | 
is not the same interest in selling as 
he salesman for an American concern, 
or the same |} vledge of the various 
rac yffered, for the salesman’s suc 

depends upon selling tl line he 

iffers, wherea an agent may make 
large profits on one line, silks, for exam 
ple, and need sell no others such as 
cotton goods, his attention turally be- 
ing given to that which yields the most 
profit or is the easiest to sell. 

The foreign textile selling agent 


would 


were he to represent twenty mills, manu- 


also be at a greater disadvantage 


facturing an average of four or five 
different grades, than is the case under 
the present system, representing one 


commission house, carrying 100 different 


*This comes in the form of a communica 
tion to the New York office of this JOURNAL, 


Better Plan of 
Seller and Buyer 


vrades He now has one contract, one 
source of information as to prices, de 
liveries ‘ Kven though he sells 
twenty different grade t is nec \ 
sent t € cable vrite tter 
garding a numbe S I 
' 
s nmat¢ tiie sani trat ict 
our or five mills, would increase his 
\ 1} j 
vork and expenses materially and 
would demand a higher rate m 
sion 
The writer venti 
Eneland has an advantag vel 
\ustralia because of a preferential ta 
uit the preferential duty in favor of 
England was made to give English met 
chants an advantage ver tl rest of 
the world and if at any time 5 per cent 
does not prove sufficaent England will 
doubtless increase it 


. } 
Foreign buyers are accustomed to se 


cure from England and Germany long 
terms of credit, and desire to secure 
these terms on their purchases in this 


country. It is frequently wise or neces 


sary to allow credit if business ts to be 
developed A commission house 
watch credits much more carefully than 


individual mills, as it has much more at 


can 


stake and must follow the situation 
more closely. Also it is probable that 
the commission house able 


better 
financially to extend credit than the 
mill. 


It is true many export shipments are 
made with drafts attached to docu 
ments, discounted by inks in this 
country, but the credit risk remaii 
until the drafts are paid by the con 
signet It is true that credit ire 
often opened in New York. but many 
customers absolutely refuse to do thi 
as it means tying up part of their cap) 
tal from the time the order is placed 
until the goods are shipped On tl 
ther hand wf the credit 1s not opened 
at the time of placing the order the 
mill, after preparing the merchandis 
must wait until the buye s beet 
ed to open a credit, necessitati 
delay f three weeks thre nt) 
Under present conditior the n ] 

credit i. a | t 

] e f 
Rehabl mimi 
< fhe 
that Hl 

‘ inta l 
the mill itseli 

1 } ve been 11 
vith buyers throug! le 

irs, and if a client 
Id-established brands 1 
ion house, which of 1 ( 
he will undoubtedly be | 
place the order than 1f th the brand 
and the mill making tl! ffer uit 
known to him 

Many transactions are closed in the 
salesrooms of the commission houses hb 
buyers visiting this country and, to 
gether with old brands, new ones are 
examined and introduced. If a buyer 

11 


were forced to visit a number of m1) 
(Continued on page 411) 





S.B firm of 


worsted 


Fleisher, member of the 
& B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
inners, Philadelphia, 


ngaged in erecting 


which firm 

a very large 

the southern part of that city, 

guest of honor at the regular 

luncheon of the Master Build 

Association held Thursday, Jan. 4, 

he Builders’ Exchange. Mr. Fleisher 

he founder of the Graphic Sketch 
Club of Philadelphia 

Clarence E. Mason, Charlotte, N. C., 

xtensively interested in several 

spinning mills in the South, was 

in Philadelphia studying mar- 


who 1 
cotto! 
a visitor 
ket conditions during the week. 

Walter D. L 


2 ton, wool 


ine of Ayres, Bridges & 
and waste, Boston, 
cotton waste de- 
partment of that company, was elected 
South Yacht 
Lane is an enthusi 
and during the last few 
been prominent in the activ 
30-foot 
and _ the 


and i! harge of the 
commodore of the Boston 
Club last wecl Mr 


ast 


yachtsman, 
years has 


He owns the 
Eleanor 


iti¢ of his club 
VII, the sonder 

18-foot Cheroot 

A. C. Bigelow of Swift & Co., Phila 
president of the Philadelphia 
Association, attended 
vention of Allied Sports 
held at 


Big« low 


Sally 


delphia, 
Wool & 


the recent ( 


Textile 


Pennsylvania, 
J il) 4 Mr 
he Convention the 


uation o log question 


Clubs of 


needs 
f the « 
! ter growth 


mote the grea 


raising industry in the 
sult the organization ap 
committec 


Te x tile 


a proper 


to co-operate with 
Association in the 
dog law 

general manager of the 
Pawtuck- 
well 


Lawson, 
Hemphill Manufacturing Co., 
et, R. L,, 


B nner 


manufacturers of thx 
Knitting Machines, 
the Philadelphia market this 


was 


week 


Samuel Hird, president of Samuel 


Sons, Inc 


Passaic, N J , Was 


Philadelphia wool mar 


Hird & 
a visitor in the 
ket this week 
Aug. W. Smith of Spartanburg, S. C., 
president of the Brandon and Woodruff 
Mill reenville, S. C former 
president of the Union-Buffalo Mills at 
Union, will and 
to Greenville, which is 


and 


move his hom«e office 
favorably 


uct of his business 


mor 
located for the cond 
\. Erwin, secretary and treasurer 

of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West 
Durham, N. C., was in Philadelphia 
last week on one of his frequent visits 
to th Erwin Yarn 
Agency, of which he is the president. 

Edgar W orth, secretary of the Bon 
ner-Worth Co., Ltd., spinners of wors 
ted yarns, Peterboro, Ontario, Can., was 
noted visiting the trade in Philadelphia 
this past week. Mr. Worth has a host 
of friends in this section 

J. J. Pritchard has succeeded J. M. 
Emory as secretary and treasurer of the 
Bowling Green Knitting Mills, Durham, 
N. C 

C. C. Newell has retired as superin- 
tendent of No. 3 mill of the Utica (N 
Y.) Knitting Co., after a service of 14 
His Bernard Zim 


otnces ot the 


years successor is 


merman. 

Walter Jones, son of R D. 
superintendent of the Cowikee 
Eufala, Ala., has accepted the 
as master mechanic of the Glenola Cot- 
ton Mills, of the same place 

has succeeded z. W 


Jones, 
Mills, 


position 
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Woodham as 


Jonesboro (Ga.) 


superintendent of the 
Manufacturing Co. 


W. E. Stafford has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Saxapa- 
haw (N. C.) Mills, to return to his for- 
mer position as superintendent of the 
Holt Granite Mills, Haw River, N. C. 

f Lockwood has succeeded 7. A. 
Fowler as superitnendent of the Ernald- 
son Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, N. C. 

W. G. Ballinger has accepted a posi- 
tion as superitnendent of the new High- 
way Knitting Mills at Icard, N. C. 

J. D. Smith has accepted a position 
as overseer of carding and spinning for 
the Apalache Mills at Arlington, S. C. 
He comes from the Addison Mill, Edge- 
field, S. C. 

Charles Stoner has accepted a position 
as overseer of spinning at Alva Vista, 
Va. He comes from Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. L. Jordan, formerly overseer at 
the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has 
accepted a similar position at the Re- 
public Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 

T. L. Freeman has succeeded J. B. 
Norris as superintendent of the Freeze- 
Bacon Hosiery Mills at Hendersonville, 
N.C 

Crossley 
position as general superintendent of the 
varn mills of the Durham Hosiery Mills, 
a position which he has held for many 
and will retire from active mill 


<5 


Crabtree has resigned his 


years, 
work, 
A. L. Burt has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Fulton Bag and Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and is succeeded 
by Brock E. Willingham, formerly sec- 
ond hand with the same company. 
Charles Long, for the past ten years 
overseer of weaving at the Princeton 
Worsted Mills, Trenton, N. J., has been 
promoted to a similar position with the 


\ndrews Mills. 

D. R. Bullock, overseer of spinning 
in the No. 1 mill of the Lumberton 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, has been ap- 
pointed overseer of spinning in their 
No. 2 mill. H. A. Hamilton, formerly 
night superintendent of the Wilson 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeds him as 
overseer of spinning at the No. 1 mill 

\llen Smith, for the past three years 
employed as night superintendent of the 
Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me., 
resigned his position with the company 
to accept one as overseer of spinning 
for the Lymansville Co., Providence, 
R. I. On leaving the Maine Spinning 
Co. he was presented with a handsome 
gold set, with cuff links and pin, by the 
help employed by the company. 

George W. York, overseer of carding 
in the bag department of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., Manchester, N. H., 
has resigned his position, and re- 
tired from mill life. He is 70 
years of age and has been actively en- 
gaged with the company for 40 years. 
The position which he leaves has been 
filled by James J. Manning, who has 
been in charge of the No. 9 carding de- 
partment for the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co 

Patrick McDermott, second hand in 
the carding department, has been pro 
moted to the position as overseer of 
carding for the No. 9 mill. Mr. Me- 
Dermott has been in the employ of the 
company for the past 14 years. 


active 


W. E. Moore has accepted a position 
as overseer of spinning for the Burn- 
ham Mills, Manville Co., Georgiaville, 


R. I. He comes from Chelsea, Mass., 
and succeeds James Dunn, who recently 
resigned. 
Asquith, Jr., has accepted 
a positon as overseer of carding for the 
Sawyer-Regan Co., Dalton, Mass. He 
was formerly employed at the Holliston 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills. 

Benjamin Taylor, for the 
years in the employ of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Glove Village, Mass., has 
severed his connection with the com- 
pany. 

Henry Moran has accepted a position 
as night overseer of ring spinning for 
the Crown Manufacturing Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I. 


William Kinder, overseer of the mule 
spinning department for the Burgess 
Mills, Pawtucket, R. I., was presented 
with a gold watch chain and a diamond 
studded gold-handled pocket knife by 
the help of the spinning department. 


John L. Robinson has resigned as 
overseer of carding of Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mill, Atlanta, Ga., and has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of card- 
ing with the Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
at Porterdale. Ga. He is succeeded at 
his former place by Richard Mattox, 
formerly second hand carder with the 
same company. 


George H., 


past 16 


“OBITUARY 


William A. Flanagan 

William A. Flanagan, of the Roxboro 
Mills Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, 
dyers of yarns and raw stocks, was 
taken ill Sunday, Jan. 7, at the Pencoyd 
Clubhouse at Wissahickon, and died be- 
fore he could be removed to a hospi- 
tal. Mr. Flanagan was fifty-five years 
of age. He is survived by a widow, a 
son and a daughter. 


Pennsylvania Mfrs. Association 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association was 
held on Monday, Jan. 8, at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Philadelphia. The re- 
port of the secretary, Harry J. Shoe- 
maker, showed 2,865 members, a gain 
of 500 plants. The Association is com- 
posed of sixteen trade associations,. and 
1,439 individual plants. The election to 
the executive committee resulted as fol- 
lows: Joseph R. Grundy, Wm. H. 
Grundy & Co., Bristol, Pa.; John P. 
Wood, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; Jos. 
S. Rambo, Rambo & Regar, Inc., Nor- 
ristown, Pa.; E. A. Soleliac, Phoenix 
Silk Manufacturing Co., Allentown, Pa. ; 
Chas, E, Leippe, Reading (Pa.) Knit- 
ting Mills; W. Park Moore, Hancock 
Knitting Mills, In conjunction with this 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association, there was also held 
a meeting of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association Casualty Insurance 
Co., at which the following directors 
‘were elected for three years: Joseph R. 
Grundy; John Fisler, Yewdall & Jones 
Co.; H. H. Bosworth, Delaine Mills, 
Inc, 


North Carolina Mfrs. to Meet 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina will hold its 
winter meeting Jan. 18 at Raleigh, N. 
C. The headquarters of the Association 
will be at the Tarbrough Hotel, and it 
is announced that several important 
matters will be discussed. 


DRY GOODS CONVENTION 


Knit Goods and Dress Fabric Buyers to 
Meet Next Week 

The program of the thirteenth annual 
convention of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, to be held on 
Thursday of next week, Jan. 18, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, contains 
several interesting addresses. Morning 
and afternoon sessions are to be held, 
an informal talk on trade acceptances, 
by Hon. Robert H. Treman, deputy 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, featuring the former, and 
at the afternoon meeting Ernest W 
Stix, of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., 
will speak on “ Remuneration for Sell- 
ing.” Discussion of a number of im 
portant topics has been scheduled. 

Meetings of the sections of the Na- 
tional Association will be held previous 
to its convention, the Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion of Knit Goods Buyers holding two 
sessions on Monday, Jan. 15, and the 
Jobbers’ Association of Dress Fabric 
Buyers’ meeting twice on Tuesday, Jan. 
16, both at the Waldorf. A banquet of 
the National Wholesale Dry Goods As 
sociation, its auxiliaries and its asso- 
ciated members is scheduled for Wed- 
nesday evening, Jan. 17, at 7 p. m., in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf. 

Discussion at the Knit Good Buyers’ 
meetings will be on the following sub- 
jects: “Some of the Manufacturer’s 
Selling Problems”; “ The Open Price 
Policy As It Pertains to the Underwear 
Industry ”’; “ Selling Policies in the Knit 
Goods Department and Their Success 
During the Past Year”; “ Contracts 
Manufacturer to Wholesaler, Whol 
saler to Retailer”; “When Will Cur- 
tailment Take Place”; “ Some Thoughts 
on Knit Goods Present and Future”; 
“A Forecast Regarding Hosiery and 
Underwear After the War,” and “A 
Reminder Concerning Bands, Labels, 
Special Packing, Etc.” The discussions 
before the Jobbers’ Association of Dress 
Fabric Buyers will include the follow 
ing: “Price Policies of Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers ”; “ Present Conditions 
in the Dress Goods Business,” and “ Va 
lidity of Contracts.” 


S. N. E. T. Club Meeting 
The regular monthly meeting 
dinner of the Southern New England 
Textile Club will be held next Satur 
day at the Narragansett Hotel, Provi 
dence. Dinner will be served at two 
o’clock and an informal reception will 
be held in the hotel foyer previous t 
that time. There will be no formal 
speaking at this meeting, but entertain 
ment, probably of a vaudeville or cab 
aret character, will be provided. 


and 


Communication 
BurFa.o, N. Y., Jan. 9 

Editor of THE JOURNAL: 

In editorial in last week’s issue I note 
“The final arbiters of the price of cot 
ton are the uncivilized tribes of Asia 
and Africa.” This may be true, but 
what would the effect on prices for cot 
ton be if every civilized man on the 
American continent would have shirts 
made without tails. Of what use is a 
shirt-tail anyway? I wore ’em_ with 
tails about 60 years; experimented 
by performing an amputation.  Sinc¢ 
then all my shirts are minus a useless 
part, and I would not take the old kind 
as a gift. No tape is required for draw 
string purposes—and they “stay there.” 

Jones. 
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Cotton 
*LEAKSVILLE, N, C. The bedspread 
iill being erected for the Thread Mills 
‘o., of Spray, N. C., will be known as 
e Wearwell Bedspread Mill, and will 
e 369 x 269 feet, with short saw-tooth 
of construction. It will be equipped 
ith 10,200 spindles and 176 broad Jac- 


iard looms. 


“WILLIMANTIC, ConN. The large seven- 

tory storehouse being erected for the 
merican Thread Co. is now practically 
ympleted and ready for use. 


*Macon, GA. The Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturer of yarns, spool 
itton, etc., has placed an order with 
ie Gordon-Hay Co., Inc., for 60 Gor- 
on double lickerin attachments for 
irds for their new mill at Porterdale. 
“PHOENIX, Mp. J. E. Sirrine, mill 
rchitect and engineer, Greenville, N. C., 
has completed plans and specifications 
for the plant lately announced as to be 
stalled by Summerfield Baldwin, Jr., 
Baltimore. The buildings will be 
paired and the equipment of ma- 
hinery will include the electric drive 
except in the card room, 6,336 ring 
pindles, 3,840 twister spindles etc. 
*CLINTON, Mass. James Tattersall, 
the Sterling Mills, advises that they 
ave not yet determined upon the quan- 
tity of new machinery which will be in- 
stalled in the recently purchased Whee- 
ick mill property on Flagg street. 
lurkish towels are manufactured, and 
ir the time being, at least, the present 
ill will be run in conjunction with the 
wly acquired plant. 
*Brookrorp, N. C. New machinery to 
he installed in the addition being erected 
the Brookford Mills Manufacturing 
Co. is arriving at the mills and being 
nstalled. These mills were purchased 
A. D. Julliard & Co., of New York, 
about a year ago and the addition has 
en in construction 


process of since 

at time. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The _ Prospect 
Mills, of Frankford, have opened an 


annex at Kinsey and Josephine streets, 
Frankford, with 22 broad looms in 
peration by steam power. This will be 
known as Prospect Mill No, 2. Edwin 
Wood is the superintendent and buyer, 
d Royal Mitcheline quilts are manu- 
ctured. 
*NortH ApAms, Mass. The Beaver 
Mills, which for many months have been 
the process of preparation, have now 
irted up on the manufacture of auto- 
bile tire fabrics. It will probably be 
veral months before the entire plant 
ll be put in operation, but machines 
ll be started up and extra help em- 
yyed as fast as feasible. 
*WarrREN, R. I. Operations were 
irted last week in the plant of the 
unt Hope Spinning Co., which re- 
tly acquired the Cutler Mill building, 
| installed equipment for the manu- 
ture of automobile tire fabrics. 


WVoonsockeT, R. J. The cotton waste 
1 carded cotton business of the Estate 
Edgar K. Ray has been incorporated 
ler the name of the Ray Cotton Co., 
th the same management as _ hereto- 
\NNiston, ALA. Perkins Manufac- 

ng Co. has been incorporated with 
0,000 capital to manufacture cotton 
oducts. Its incorporators are R. E. 
‘erkins, N. S. Perkins and A. E. 
l ble. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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The plant of the River- 


Espy, Pa. 
dale Worsted 
fire, which 
$40,000, 


Mills 
caused 
partly covered by 

East HAmptTon, Conn. The Sum- 
mit Thread Co., which was formerly 
incorporated under the laws of Maine, 
has recently been incorporated under 
Connecticut laws. The Connecticut cor- 
poration will take over the plant and 
machinery, etc., located in Connecticut, 
and will continue the manufacturing end 
of the business as in the past. The of- 
ficers of the new corporation are: D. 
King, president and treasurer; E. Gor- 
don Cone, vice-president, assistant-treas- 
urer and agent; and W. E. C. Smith, 
secretary. The Board of Directors is 
composed of the officers. The two cor- 
porations will be closely affiliated, and 
the officers of the Maine corporation 
will be responsible for the obligations 
of the Connecticut corporation, 

*CoLuMBus, Ga. The new spinning 
frames being installed by Eagle & 
Phenix Mills will simply replace old ma- 
chinery, and will not increase the 
duction or equipment. 

Utica, N. Y. The Utica Steam and 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills have pur- 
chased a large tract of land contiguous to 
their property. No addition will be 
erected at present, according to D. C. 
Murray, vice-president of the company, 
the property having been purchased sim- 
ply to provide for possible future ex- 
pansion, 


was damaged by 
estimated at 


insurance. 


loss 


pro- 


Cuarottre, N. C. Southern Utiliza- 
tion Co. has organized and succeeds the 
Charlotte Cotton Fiber Co., manufac- 
turer of cotton fibers for various pur- 
poses. Joseph M. Noonan, president; 
Aubrey C. Lyons, secretary, both of 
Boston; William G. Beck, vice-presi- 
dent; Ross B. Linton, treasurer, both of 
Philadelphia. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C. Reports are cur- 
rent to the effect that the seventh cot- 
ton mill is to be started up here in the 
near future. Although the names of 
those interested have not been given out, 
the rumor is said to have firm founda- 
tion in fact. 

STANLEY, N. C. W. A. Mauney, 
owner of the Mariposa Cotton Mill, has 
sold the plant to A. E. Woltz, Frank 
Wilson (former superintendent of the 
Holland Mill, Gastonia), and L. Lloyd, of 
Chapel Hill, and the new owners will 
assume control Jan. 1, with Mr. Wilson 
as superintendent. The mill is now 
producing 20s yarns with an equipment 
of 3,200 spindles. 


*SrroupsBurG, Pa. Charter of incor- 
poration has been granted to the Stan- 
ford Silk Co., with a capital of $25,000. 
H. B. Stanford, of New York, is the 
treasurer. This is the name of the 
company which will operate the old 
Lippmann Silk Manufacturing Co., as 
noted. 

*NortH Wares, Pa. The Frissell 
Manufacturing Co., recently reported in- 
corporated for $10,000, advises that for 
the time being the company will rent a 
building in which to manufacture non- 
elastic webbing, but that later it is 
planned to erect a 45 x 80 mill. Full de- 
tails regarding the character of sup 
plies needed and the equipment to be 
installed in the plant have not yet been 
determined, but consideration is being 
given to the details of the equipment and 
details will soon be decided. It is ex- 
pected that about 20 looms will be op- 
erated. 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES 


L 
OPERATIONS CONTINUE 
IN MEN’S WEAR TRADE 


Few Formal Openings in Evidence, with 
Prineipal Activity Noted in Over- 
coatings—- Little Effort to Sell Goods 

he situation in men’s wear fabrics is 
of unusual strength with inquiries 
e in all directions. 
season of the year, a very satisfactory 


Considering the 
business is passing. The 
ning question to-day is: Will all 
rs be delivered? Most factors are, 
quite naturally, reticent in committing 
themselves as to the percentage of ot 
booked that will actually be d 
ed. There are some who claim that 
much over 50 per cent. of the vard 
ge sold will be produced, with scarcity 
materials given as an 
ason or excuse. 
asked this delicate question, however, 
says that he has not booked orders un 
less the mill was covered with the nec 
essary raw material. 


volume of 


important 
Every selling agent 


Cancelations have been few and far 
hetween of late, although it would seem 
some mills would welcome 

Despite the frequent assertions 
in some quarters that the clothing trade 
had over-bought heavily, it must be re- 
membered prosperity is supposed to pre 


such 


vail and clothiers are counting on con 
tinued heavy sales regardless of prices 
\t least, it is figured that clothing sales 
will not decrease nearly as much as 

ts have increased. Then, again, 
probably placed for an 
extra yardage with thoughts of some 


ei 


rders not being filled and thus insuring 


orders 


were 


delivery of sufficient material for ac 
tual requirements. It is considered by 

ervative members of the woolen 
trade that speculative trading is repré 


sented by a very small percentage of th 
transactions to date and that even thes« 

e practically ceased with attainment 
f the high levels of the last few wecks 


FEW OPENINGS APPARENT 


rmal openings are no longer a 


ar occurrence. 


Inquiries are re- 
so freely and so much in advance 
rospective openings as to render th« 
latter unnecessary. Lines suitable for 
ular-priced garments are most eager 
ught. 
quite active and staples satisfac 
while trouserings were thx 


in the list, although by no 


Gray mixed suitings have 


qui t 


means 
overcoatings, as previously 
d, there has been unusual activity 
this is diminishing 
re is said to be a large but unsatis 
hed demand for meltons and 
most mills do not care to make 
e fabrics. One prominent factor in 


men- 
Ut course, now 


kerseys 


trade says that the majority of in 
es for these fabrics has had a string 
hed; i. e., a price limitation. Ker- 
selling at $1.65 per yard a year or 
so ago would now be listed at $2.75 to 
1). This takes this popular line out 
he class where formerly used to a 

extent. The same conditions ap 
ply to meltons, but probably more fore 


f? 


SELLING EASY. 


Selling agents say they are disposing 
practically all lines with a minimum 
tt. To-day the salesman no longer 
s from one customer to another 
wing samples and talking discounts, 
lings and other inducements to pro- 
Cuce results. It is merely a case of let- 


ting the trade know what is available 
and sales usually follow in short order 
with withdrawal of the line a 
consequence, 


natural 


Past performances by mills will 
hardly be repeated anywhere this year 
Overcoatings have sold so heavily that 
there is considerable indication of a 
shortage in the production of suitings 
The old balanced production, followed 
by many mills as a matter of prudence, 
has been seriously disrupted. In dis 
cussing the outlook for 1917, one prom 
inent selling agent said that he consid 
ered the possibilities of this year ex- 
ceeding 1916 in point of production as 
rather remote and added that most mills 
would be lucky to equal the 
which the year just passed established 
Orders for export have tapered off to a 
mere fraction of what was noted during 
the height of the rush and give no 
promise of assuming large proportions 
this year. The requirements of our own 
Government, however, are expected to 


record 


show a substantial increase 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

While suitings are subject to a steady 
demand from usual sources there is con 
siderable inquiry for grades suitable for 
popular-priced clothes The old, fa 
miliar $10 suit is rapidly fading into the 
dim past but a strenuous effort is being 
made to 


continue the $15 suit as long 
as possible. In this connection, som 
clothing manufacturers may be willing 


to take chances on the fabrics used and 
pass the blame on to the mill, but thos« 
who value their good nam«¢ 
quality must he 


that 
maintained in the fab 
rics and economies devised in other di 


realize 


rections, if possibl 

Selling prices for men’s clothing must 
advance if the manufacturer is to su 
VIVE \dvertising announcements in r¢ 
have paved the way 
fairly well in this direction. 
both in the wool manufacturing 
and cutting-up trades, has delayed ad 
until such became 
compulsory If, as often 
“necessity is the mother of 
the dire needs of the 
should result in many 

Cox & Schreiber, 
that 


cent campaigns 
Competi 
tion 
vances absolutely 
remarked 
invention,’ 
present situatio1 
innovations 
selling agents, an 
their line of mixed 
suitings in 350 range has been sold up 
and The entire output of 
one mill was reported sold at $1.30 per 
yard for 14-ounce goods 


nouncs gray 


withdrawn. 


feature of 
offerings being 


Overcoatings are still the 


the market, with most 
quickly There is an un- 
usual call for meltons and kerseys, both 
in all wool and cotton warp, but most 


mills do not care 


dispose d of 


to make these lines at 
present 

due, will 
probably be deferred until late in Janu- 
ary or early February 


Openings of worsteds, now 
Two good rea- 
that 
their 


sons are given: first the clothiers 
just settled labor troubles 
and need time to adjust their business 
to this setback, while the other is that 
prices will not appear so high a 
weeks hence. 


have 


few 


One of the first openings of the new 
year is a line of three-quarter cotton 
warp worsted filled Wuskanut suitings. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that re- 
sults are entirely satisfactory. 

It is reported that, at least, one large 
clothier is seriously considering the ad- 
visibility of pushing two-piece suits as 


a means of keeping the price per suit 


down as much as possible. Of course, 
this would involve a campaign to popu- 
larize the 
when told about this, said it was a good 
idea and added that if prices of fabrics 
continued to might adapt 


bolero jackets in place of the present 


fancy vest. One selling agent, 


ad\ ance, Wwe 


coats 
Stoney & Starkey have opened a line 
wool ” 


of “commercial suitings at 95¢ 


which are attracting a fair degree of in 
terest 

Certain very attractive cap cloths are 
being shown in the market, made from 
very cheap stock, especially low-grade 
cotton, which makes it possible to offer 
Demand is 
that it is 
to be impossible to get enough goods 

Battey, Trull & Co 
ing lines of soft-finished and hand-fin 
ished overcoatings at $1.9714. The lat 
ter fabric withdrawn, as de 


full product on the 


them at an attractive price 


} 


reported to be so arge said 


hay e bee n show 


has been 


will require 


mand 
soft-finished 

Fisher & 
elty 
season from $2.50 up 
& Starkey 
wool Hampshire suiting 


Kennedy are showing nov 


overcoatings for the heavy-weight 
Stoney have opened all 
at 85 and 9c 
from the 
are being shown at 


net lhree-quarter 
Thave r Woolen Co. 


55c. net 


untons 


and Doneaster Cassimeres 
shown for fall at 
H. & O. B. Newhouse 

& Sons, Inc., are showing 
3-4 cotton worsteds from 40 to 54c 
Speaking of the 
seller large 
a woolen mill, stated he had 


Stanley 

being 

ward by S 
S. Slater 


are 30¢ up- 


increased cost of 


production, a who has a 


interest in 


just signed a contract for a supply of 
coal for 1917 which showed an increase 
of 98 per cent. over last year. 

Battey, Trull & Co. have opened a lint 
of novelty overcoatings, in 26 27 ounces, 
at $2.25 per yard 

With woolens selling at. pric that 
seem destined to reach record heights, 
clothiers are lacing a problem rom 
which they cannot hope to escape In 
former times the advanced cost of trim 
mings or labor was taken from the cost 
of woolens, but now everything is ad 


ancing bv leaps and bound 


Of course, this meant a constant de 


reciation in the quantity of goods used, 
mut old prick levels were maintained 
nd serious effects of competition were 
constantly averted. Now they cannot 


change, to any appreciable extent, either 


the make or trim of their product 

clothier states 
should be 
suit than 
| 


Nave 


In this connection on 


that popular numbers selling 


at $3 more per known a yeat 


advanced from 


igo Labor costs 
10 to 15 per cent 


but woolens 


during the past vear, 


have advanced about 100 
per cent. 

Several opel ines of men’s wear fab 
rics for the fall and winter season 
Jan. 15 


timed for the pres 


next 
are scheduled to occur between 
and 20 


ence of 


These are 
western clothiers, who are ex 
pected to be in the local market in large 


numbers during that week 


*Dexter, Me. The following officers 


have been elected for the Wassookeag 
Woolen Co., manufacturers of fine 
woolens: A. R. Jones, formerly agent 


of the Anderson Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., president; Albert Gibson, 
vice-president; Charles R. Condon, 


treasurer, and W. R. Thompson, clerk. 





DRESS GOODS BUYERS 
COMMENCE TO ARRIVE 


Many Mills Oversold and Agents Are 
Compelled to Restrict Orders Pro 

Rata 

\rrivals 


the idvance euard ot 


Few Cancellations 


during the past ew davs ¢ 
western 
and the prospects of an unusually 
week ahead were features of the market 
this week 


Judging from the tastes and 


wants so far expressed by these visiting 
demand 


distributed. 


buyers, will be big and well 
STAPLE FABRICS FAVOREI 

Although there is still 

tor novelties of 


a larex mquit 
almost every descrip 
tion, the fall trade will undoubtedly take 
plain colors mostly. The popularity of 
solid colors and regular shades is in line 
with previous that 
dyed sought 
Kerseys have 


intimations 
will be 


piece 
after 
been advanced during the 
continue to sell 
that 
are poplins, 


goods 


more 


week and well. Other 
shown it 
and serges, esp 


All staple num 


fabrics much interest is 
panamas 


cially the French serges 


bers have been sold moa large Way 
Considerable fall business has already 
been booked this week Some agents 


are reporting many duplicate orders fot 
spring and summer weights 

\s previously referred. to, the finest 
fabrics will apparently fall far short of 
satisfying the demand Chis 
is attributed to the lack of 


wools in 


conditior 
Australia 
American mills and the inabil 
ity of our own and Cape wools to suj 
ply the deficienc) All 
ré ina 


raw material 


strong position and relief car 


not consistently be expected Tor 1 


time 
Velours continue to be popular on a 
count of the widespread impetus givet 


b sport clothes Manufacturers ot 
these garment ire unusually active 
The manufacturing trade do not fa 
vor the new barrel skirt, tl latest 
Paris creation, and the contend that 
stvle uld follow simple lin and 
such a skirt would not harmonize witl 
) t clot ( 
MANY MILLS OVERSOLD 

Cancellations have so far been meager 
ind where mill is oversold little relief 
can be expected from this quarter. A 
member of one firm of selling agent 


representing several mills said that 


cutting down all orders in an ef 
tort to serve all ot 
tomer man 


were 
regular cu 


Chis con 


their 
equitable basi 


dition appears to be quite gene ral It 


would seem that the “ fly-by-night” v 


riety of customers and those with a 
inferior credit ratine would have but 
small prospects or securing a very im 


portant vardage of any good fabric tor 
the fall season 

The fact that value 
double and credit risks equally increased 
is having no small part in holding o1 
ders down to conservative levels. Sell 


to-day are about 


ing agents, however. have the excus« 


of the unusual season is pruning orders 
thereby difficulties 
customers they may be only too glad to 


avoiding any with 


sell in another season 


Yress Goods Trade Notes 
A selling agent tells of an interesting 
experience this week. A jobber, after 
receiving delivery of a certain quantity 
of dress goods, wanted to return the 
entire shipment. After considerable dis- 
cussion the selling agent compromised 
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PRECISION 
CLOTH 
MEASURING 
can be 
COMBINED 
with 
DOUBLING 
WINDING 
ROLLING 
KAUMAGRAPH 
TRADEMARKING 
YARDNUMBERING 
WEIGHING 


Let us show you 
A W C Measurer with Yardnumbering & Rolling how 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co Springfield Vermont 





RELIANCE > 
CLOTH 
SHRINKING 
and Hanging 
MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, 

worsted and cotton 

goods; drying oilcloth, 

or waterproof cloth, 

and curing rubberized 
cloth. 


In use by the United States Quartermaster Department for shrinking uniform cloth. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS, Frankford, Phila. 





Established 1868 
Incorporated 1896 


SUCCESSORS TO 
AM. TEXTILE MACH. SPECIALTY CO. 
AMERICAN PAPER BOBBIN CO. 
rHE PHILADELPHIA CONE CO. 


The Fraprie-Douglas Co. 
Manufacturers of 

Paper Cop Tubes and Textile 

Tubes of Every Description 

THE OLDEST PAPER TUBE MAKERS IN AMERICA 


Blossom’s Ave. 
Fall River, Mass. 


221 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
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—~ Roberta Engineering Co., Suoce 





' CLOTH DOUBLERS 
WINDERS & MEASURERS 


of the most improved type 
For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods 
Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


J. E. Windle 


Worcester, Mass. 


ate 
No. 3 C for SUk and Cotton Goods 
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ists In AEX SE 


Globe - Machine & Foundry Co. 
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M ANUFACTURER 





WILLIAM QUINN ‘ 


TUT i DOPAMINE TENN PANTNUENANAT ONAN | PE 


One NORAABARALAAMBELa ORION NSH esEHNDN: 


Clinton E “Hobbs Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


Manufacturers of 


CHAINS ana CHAIN HOISTS. 


Ask for our catalog 


SALES OFFICE 


12 Pearl St. - - - . - - - Boston, Mass. 


soennenersecanensees: 


Harris-Corliss Engine & Machine Co. | 





Builders of Improved Harris-Corliss Engines with 
Brown Patented Releasing Valve Gear 


* eevee pense saneonenarrseennes 


Special Machinery 


built to order 


Rebuilding and Repairing 
Engines 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
U.S. A. 






Made in any 
width for any 
4 purpose 


Will outwear a 


f | rT & 
dozen brooms A AT AAT RD, 
j if " i 
y Hi 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


S. A. FELTON & SONS CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 


SOF TENING 


FILTRATION 


artes BOILER Say ape tast et INDUSTRIAL USES 
B. SCAIFE heh k) PITTSBURGH. PA 


IWATE 





INCORPORATED 1913 | 
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The values of CLEVE- 
LAND WORSTEDS = are 
visible. The invisible some- 
thing, that mysterious fea- 
ture that some people hint at 
as being the value (?) of 
their product, is highly 
amusing, but not at all con- 
vincing. We sell our product 
for what it is and what it has 
accomplished for the trade. 


‘LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON = 
2 (Vice-President & Gen'l Manager) = 
E Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. = 


n 1400 LSA ARAN LULL T= 
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THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS 
WORSTEDS 

\\ CASSIMERES é 
wwa CHEVIOTS 9 


FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Our fabrics are well known to 
the trade as the standards in their 
class— The Talbot Mills trade- 
mark is recognized as an assur- 
ance of quality which is never 
lowered. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York and Boston 
ad 





Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 


™" TEASELS 


J. N. CHESTER & CO. 
tog Broad Street 1: New York — 


ay 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


on the return of only a portion of the 
goods, but insisted on being paid 20 
cents per yard for the trouble to which 
the mill had been put. There were no 
imperfections in the goods; the selling 
agent therefore feels confident that the 
jobber will gladly take the goods again 
later, even at an increased price. 

Kerseys in 16-18 ounce were advanced 
during the week from $2.25 to $2.3714. 
The original opening price of this line 
was $2.05. 

Western jobbers and garment manu- 
facturers are beginning to arrive, and 
another week will probably see them 
scouring the market. According to 
mill agents, there will be some 
disappointments before fall require- 
ments are covered. Many purchasers of 
fall goods, especially in staple lines, 
were reported this week, despite the ab- 
sence of formal openings. 


some 


REDUCED MOHAIR RATE 





Classification Committee Announce Same 
Figure as on Wool 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has received a communication 
from F. W. Smith of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee in answer to an ap- 
plication through the association of a 
local dealer in worsted and mohair yarn 
for the establishment of the same rate 
for mohair in carload lots as for wool. 
According to the letter it will be noted 
that the reduced rates will become effec- 
tive eb. 1. This letters follows: 

“For your information I would state 
that our recommendation is published in 
Official Classification No. 44, effective 
Feb. 1, 1917, page 185, items 2 to 4, in- 
clusive, which reads as follows and 
which I trust will be satisfactory to you: 


Hair: LCL CL 
Mohair (Angora Goat hair): 
Scoured: 
RENN gnrs bos cae ee-w wriehea dares 1% 
In bales not machine pressed.. 1% 
In machine pressed bales...... 1 


In the grease: 
In bags 
In bales not machine pressed... 1 
In machine pressed bales...... 2 
In packages names, C.Il. min. 

wt. 16,000 lbs. (subject to 

PURO Bee acheaveeacasanssseces oe 3 


CALENDARS AND SOUVENIRS 





Tattersfield & Co., Bradford, England, 
are sending out a most interesting cal- 
endar bearing two splendid photographs 
of the great wall in China, taken by Mr. 
Tattersfield himself. 

“The End of a Perfect Day” is the 
title of the large print which adorns the 
calendar sent out this year by Thomas 
H. Wilson, Inc., manufacturers of fine 
worsted yarns, Philadelphia. 

The Mansfield (Mass.) Bleachery is 
sending out a calendar with a large 
hand-tinted reproduction of a girl’s 
head. 

An extremely handsome wall calendar 
with brass backing, blue and red letter 
ing and a daily calendar pad, has been 
sent out by the Oakes Mfg. Co. 

The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, O., 
manufacturer of brass and iron engi- 
neering specialties, has sent out a neat 
and useful wall calendar to its friends 
in the trade. 

Chas. J. Webb & Co., Philadelphia, 
cotton yarns, wool, noils, waste, etc., 
have presented to their friends in the 
trade a most attractive letter opener and 
paper cutter of light wood with inscrip- 


tions most effectively inlaid in dark 
wood. 
Theo. H. Strouse & Co., Philadelphia, 


mercerized and silk yarns, has sent out 
an attractive wall calendar with an illus- 
tration in colors entitled ‘“ Venetian 
Waters.” 

The Universal Winding Co., Boston, 
Mass., have presented their friends in 
the trade with their useful daily wall 
calendar. 
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Dus Worsted Mills 
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William Schofield | Co. 


CORONET. 
FANCY 


WORSTEDS, 
PIECE DYES | 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 





WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds| 


Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 


Selling Agents 


New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 


OELKER’S 
GOT THE BEST 


Rotary Cloth Press 


Dewing Machine 


Patent Presser Beds. 
Four Points of Contact. 


Full Information and Prices on 
Application. 


Geo. W. Voelker & Co. 


65 Union Street 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





Krams Ave., formerly Church St. 
MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair, Curled 
Hair and Finishing Pickers, Automatic 
Square and Cone Willows, ‘‘Schofield’’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and 
Extract Dusters, Waste Pullers, 
Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All Kinds 
of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT 
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Relagging Picker caer a Specialty 


MMM 


Roller Logs 


E. L. Bass, Bethel, Vt. 
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A Tested New 


WOOL OIL 


That Costs Less! 


K.D. OIL 


| We are prepared to 
fill promptly all or- 
ders for K. D. Oil and 
will be pleased to ship 
a trial lot for testing 
and comparison with 
the oil you are now 
using. 


1K. D. Oil scours 
easier, carries stock 
better and is especially 
desirable where old 
stock containing much 
dirt and grease is used. 


1K. D. Oil will not 
gum the cards and 
mixes readily with 
cold water without 
separating. 


1 We can help you to 
effect a considerable 
saving in your oil ex- 
pense — write us to- 
day for a trial lot. 


ULCO OIL Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


HALE STREET and GRAND TRUNK 
RAILROAD 


LOWELL 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training 
in all processes of textile manu- 
facture including all commercial 
fibres. Complete three year di- 
ploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, 
Textile Designing, Chemistry and 


Dyeing, Textile Engineering. 
Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor 


of Textile Engineering) and 
B. T. D. (Bachelor of Textile 
Dyeing) offered for completion 
of prescribed four year courses. 


Certified graduates of High 
Schools and Academies admitted 
without examination. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S.B., Principal 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Interior of Mill No. 4, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., showing 
diffusers of the Carrier System along the wall at the left 


Carrier Equipment Plus Carrier 


Engineering Service Assure 
Complete Satisfaction in 


Humidifying, Cooling, Heating 
and Ventilating 


Many of the failures or partial failures in artificial conditioning of 
textile mills have been due to disregard of peculiar circumstances 
affecting the humidity of the mill. One set of conditions is met with 
during cold weather, while an entirely different set is encountered in 


hot, dry weather. To be entirely successful the humidifying apparatus 
must meet both sets of conditions with equal ease. A very common 


error in the design of a humidifying system or apparatus is to assume 


that a textile mill with all its machinery may be taken care of in the 
same way and as easily as a vacant room. No greater mistake could 


be made. Apparatus that will work to perfection in a vacant room, 
or even ina winding or weave room, may be an utter failure under the 
trying conditions of the spinning room 


Carrier Air-Conditioning Apparatus for textile mills is therejore 
furnished by us only after a most searching investigation by our textile 
mill engineers and preferably where we can do the erecting and deliver 


the installation ready for business. 

Under these conditions we can and gladly do assume complete re 
sponsibility for performance 

Superintendents who will advise us fully concerning the conditions 
in their mills will receive the free advice of our engineers and valuable 
suggestions as to the most efficient means of overcoming faults in their 
present air conditioning systems 


Ask for our Textile Bulletin No. 103 


Engineering corporation 
39 Cortlandt Street New York City 


Buffalo’ Mutual Lite Bidg 
42 


Boston: 176 Federal St. Philadelphia: Land Title Bidg 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting 


and 


Picker and Roller 


ESCETAS Covering Leathers 
CHARLES BOND CO., 520 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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™ EVES aka BERR SRG 


a unt aL 


svR acus 
DIAN AG oom 
CANA pale 


DON’T CONDEMN YOUR NOISY MACHINES! 


Send for New Process Pinions to replace the noisy meta] 
ones. Permanent quiet with disappearance of destruc- 
tive vibration will reward your good judgment. 


Trade Mark 
Graphite Impregnated 


66 R M IF Wood Oil-less Bushing 
for light work—Hig! 


' O LOW Speeds 
Reg. U. S. Pat. office r Low Speeds 
For heavy work 


“BOUND 
BROOK” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


GRAPHITE 
BRONZI BI 
INGS are the 
word in a pract 
Oil-less Bearing ‘ 
Loose Pulley, Hat 
Boxes, Etc. 


We are specialists in oil-less bearings. All genuine graphite oil- less 
bearings have always been made in Bound Brook, N. J., U. S. ‘: 


Send for our interesting descriptive booklet ‘‘Oil-less Bearings” 


BOUND BROOK OIL-LESS BEARING CO., 2 Church St., Bound Brook, S 





less 








COTTON MANUFACTURES 





EXPORT MARKET IS 
GENERALLY INACTIVE 


New Business Is of Small Proportions, 


and All Markets Are Inactive 
Guatemala Possibilities 

There are as yet no indications of a 
esumption of export buying of cotton 
veoods. Those in close touch with the 
situation report no change in the quiet 
period which has prevailed for more 
than a month past, and the amount of 
ew business being received is said to 
«© of negligible proportions. <A slight 
mprovement in sentiment is noted by 
ertain commission houses doing their 
xport business direct, but this is only 
n comparison with the entire absence of 
ctivity in the recent past. Added to 
dulness which 


the seasonable always 





with other factors, having removed 
buyers’ interest in the market almost 
altogether. The Philippines and Cuba 
share in the general dulness, which is 
also true of the West Indies, viewed as 
a whole. The United States consul for 
Guatemala City, in a report on the de 
velopment of American trade with 
Guatemala, states that a gain of 32 per 
cent. in \merican 


imports of cotton 


made 


goods 


was last year in compar- 
ison with the previous twelve months 
He states that “while this increase is 


largely due to a deflection of trade, 
much of the business, especially in the 
cheaper fabrics, went to the United 
States before the war, and will remain 


with it after the great international re- 
adjustment.” A cheap gray drill re 
tailing at 15 to 22c, and cheap calico 


prints retailing at 10 to 12c, are taken 

















COTTON GOODS INDUSTRY 
BETTER THAN EVER 


In Spite of Difficulties Industry Is in 
Better Shape Than at Any Time 
Since the War Started 
By FREDERICK W. TATTERSALL 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Dec. 28. 
Owing to the Christmas holidays the 
this week been closed 
days and there has been very little dis 
position on the part-of buyers and sell 


market has two 


ers to enter into negotiations of impor 


tance. A good deal of uneasiness pre 
vails as to the future level of values, 
and although raw cotton prices now 


show a tendency to advance, the conti- 


dence of operators has recently been 
severely shaken by the slump in values 


compared with the middle of November. 
| 





QUIET STILL GENERAL 
IN ALL COTTON GOODS 


New Prices on Outings and Ginghams to 
Be Named Within Ten Days 
Cloths Stronger 


Print 


Seasonable 


quiet still rules the cot* 


voods market, and business during thx 
week has been of comparatively smal 
proportions There has been an im 


provement in inquiry tor gray goods 


accompanied by a_ strengthening in 
prices on several constructio1 but in 
tinished goods practically nothing is be 
ng done pending the opening of fall 
lines of outings, ginghams, ete. t n 
ade within the next week or two. N« 
levelopments in the general situation 
re practically entirely lacking Mills 


continue to hold firmly to top prices fo 


ctards business at this time of the year, largely. The large gray goods markets It is believed many of the country’s cus lH kind € finished ia aliens 
- . . - a } sInds oO snee f l erfra 
there is a natural withholding from the are displaying no interest, so far as ners have still to buy freely to meet but gradually advancin ttor irket 
market because of the buyer’s desire to further buying is concerned. India re- the season's requirements, but it is oj justifying — their urs 
. o ee o S . . . ‘ . + . _— ‘ 1 ’ Vvpyeat i Jo é ~ i ‘ 
wait a more clear definition of the mains in the position, previously de- probable that the tone will have to be pu... prospects have made littl t 
A ; : zy . . ° . = t . : ae i117 _ nail at OSP > ike t rttl 
ourse of prices during the year. This tailed in this column, of being unable steadier before buyers will be prepared vard progress, but there is a grow 
olicy was to have been expected in to « btain drills a ae of th sold-up > Pare onde ae cones, ern feeling in the trade that the German 
‘ ‘ : : ’ . : ~ ° +} ne ‘ the ges auecti : 
iew of the weakening of gray goods condition ‘ol mills The Red Sea dis- , a vi Tew we the wages que on nove was the beginni1 f the et 
prices in this market, and the possibility (Continued on page 406) the spinning section will a. oe With the end of the war apparently still 
of lower figures on finished goods. The C : . attention of masters and men, but it is 1 lone wav off. market leaders refus: 
German peace move, although little has sini ee Quotations at nerally held that some agreement w nS make predictions regarding what 
ome of it, was naturally regarded as a Midland uplands, N. Y.18.49c. be reached without drastic measures to follow an armistice or peace declara 
‘ c > oe hotness tulen a ‘ . : é é 1 r pea ir: 
" ; , Kaaieis ‘ elt é ou whi 
step toward the eventual cessation of Print cloths: lt ate : eing taken, \lthough the year which tion, and sentiment on this question 
= eked : « 2if-in., 6 0, 7.6 Ya. o%¢ > v4 : . , . « to . ca ¢ ee n ’ 
hostilities, and has exercised a consid- Gray goods: ere oe ‘ 1 ff : a e na oe oa decidedly mixed. The method by whic) 
° . x 38 j E 5-35 v 7% « Te 1 ‘ons Tr > e Ss o spl . . 
rable restrictive effect upon export buy Eto eee it ae Ue. an f considerable difficulties, both spin i cessation of hostilities is accomplished 
. . r S9-in., OSXT2, ‘ ‘a ( D4 mere manufacturer ? hy ' 
ing. Exporters generally predict a grad- 99-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. 9%c R-6 lL, e) = - -— _ have ty : ) will have a vital bearine on effect 
aod rake Saas oe 39-1 80x80, 4 yd....10%ec 6 5g¢ means done badly and the st: of > 
ial improvement in business, to start in eee ete, ri ' fs Se ccs : et mae on the primary cotton goods market 
‘ ae ¢ - oe Seat : ‘ . industrv 1s s Cc ) r li at ny 1 one 
(he near future. RG-im., H6X60, 4 yd.... MHBKO 6 ren Cistinetly Detter than at any — Merchants are showing their firm belie 
36-in., 48x48, 3 yd ll%e 7TMec, time since the eLoInning ol the Wal } as , 
NO MARKETS ACTIVI 36-in., 48x48, 4 yd.. r« 5 5G « in the streneth which they believe w 
io er ‘ lh Se 31-in., 48x48, 5 yd. 75% -8c ia YARNS STIFF BUT SLOW be unbroken for the next thre« 1 
Inactivity extends to all markets for Denimes. $ os At value. 15%c. : OE hae | Sr 
\merican goods, and there is said to be Denims, 2-20s (Indigo).2Ic 15c. Yrading in all kinds of yarn has con At aS, DY SIZING , ! 
exception to the general depression ec ve ~ tinued unimportant. A certain amount 1 good time to take t vac 
‘ standard rints ° ° 
South America presents no new fea- Stand, staple gingham necessary buying has occurred wher ind a surprising larg: om 
® ° ° Ile 4 _ 11 . ° }, | 
ures, the holiday season, in combination Dril 7a vd oA ‘ (Continued on page All t the city 
mn . A : " i Faulk fxm Waek Wudine Tannery 9. 19017 
Table of Exports of Cotton Manufactures from Port of New York for Week Ending January 9, 1917 
Compiled ty TEx 
Unbleached —Bleache I ’ i \ I D> Ix ( 
Value Yard Value Yur \ Yard \ y \ 4 } ! Value 1 
\rgentina SS 52K 62.784 S271 TR ) $13,4 ) ; $27,84 ye, 10g ‘ : 
\ustralia 70,925 752,48 } t yeU a ) 
irbados 29 108 ITF 081 1 ’ 
rmuda 7 80 $7 28 , 64 ’ . 
livia O44 $0,900 40 1 4.000 9 { 
razil os J ’ 
ritish E Africa } 
ritish East Indies (other) 
British Guiana 1 . 
ricish Honduras 32,278 26 L5¢ O4 , , 
British India 6 610,000 29,400 200,000 28,370 44,04 10 79 
itish South Africa 8,535 13,688 153,089 1,269 #564 ae gs 
ritish West Africa a a0 
tish West Indies (other) 1 152 723 6,934 8 i ra 10,794 ' 
inada o4 617 =< . 
Chile ... 437 ge Q 21,97 14 4,754 14,877 141,61 ' ),479 i4 
‘olombia 11,464 66,236 29 171,761 y 00% | 9 ’ pau ' 
Costa Rica 5e8 6,43 984 13,386 . 4 . . ’ 
iba 16.050 134.878 194 195.098 0.129 67,672 1,707 176.08 ’ 1 v 
ca ily a4 : . . ; 
nish West Indies 3 951 9 484 2 496 . Svar 
Denmark . 10 or 
Dutch West Indies er ; » ; 141 98 : ) 
Ecuador 1,253 20,042 4,784 145,647 6 644 12,36 141,98: 
; ‘ 3 18,4 5,4 
land 1 @ 7e4 v1¢ ) ' 
RE 54-0 x ‘ ‘ 
French Africa. ree , ere y ) 44 
French West Indies a R37 q i a e a4 
temala 8,346 113,853 8,14 44 59 824 , 428 fe 404 he 
iti 8,180 124,845 2,447 ,675 645 ; bt,ao] ; 
nduras 12,272 216,052 5,596 8,980 148,405 49 40,460 17,226 $32,724 
y wie > me - 170 61.643 1 8 5,5 
ie 2,341 41,672 5.524 73,287 § M4 14.800 = 
herlands > y 04 
vfoundland 1,733 TSE 7,946 * asa “4 1.96 42° 
Zealand 3,699 Tt 0 10 f 
aoe 1828 1.369 394 4 VS ‘ : _ 402 i 
rway “ , ae 1.9 7 f 
nama 1,654 15,890 2.872 172 214 930 47 14 39 31 v4 2,4 
5 4.17 61,761 
raguay - - 1 
ater \ 6.906 72.956 4.2 332.94 ) 4 ’ 694 218,9 v4 1,70 
rtuguese Africa : oa + : ? me 
vador 13,519 202,913 22,774 4 r 4 
Domingo ; 1,252 919 0 0 694 ) ’ . Ponds : 
tland . i 
Maas i 4g 
veden ‘ } +09 : 
nidad ow i 
irkish Asia 00 62.0060 ) 1110 
iguay 101 1,933 1,000 639 8,00 aa : 61 14.918 
nezuela 84 13,090 2.034 24,940 f 4 1 ’ ae Ne re a 
Total $250,657 0.776.794 $1 7.631 1 81 419 $103,694 1,222,503 0.246 $514,874 > 8123.60 $90, 2¢ 08,326 $ S74 
* These figures are a compilation of the daily reports issued by the Bureau of Statistics, Custom House, New York Apparent aiscrepa ay be ; ted for t 
& declarations of shipments until after sailing of ships. Such discrepancies, if any, are equalized the following week 
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LAMINAR FIBRE MILL 
RECEPTACLES, ROVING CANS, 
CARS, BOXES, ROUND TAPER 

BASKETS, Ete. 


American Vulcanized 


Fibre Co. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 


12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
C. C. BELL, Vice Pres., Res. Mgr. 


Head Office and Factories 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


“DOBBIES” 


8to 32 Harness 


UM H}) 
Ly Qh, Nin 


GUI 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” ALL TYPES 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 


TRADE -MARK 
REGISTEREO 


January 13, 1917. 


Machinery to prepare, card and spin various 


kinds of COTTON WASTE 


Complete Plants 
for 


Cotton 
Wadding, 


Medicated 
Wool, 
Cotton 
Blankets, 


Extractors, 
Sponge Cloth, 


Rag Pickers, 


Yarn, etc. ENGINE CLEANING OR WIPING WASTE- etc. 


MAKING MACHINE. 


WM. TATHAM, Limited Rochdale, England 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


The *“RODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


VOUUOYUDANU ORL ESDSOUASET GAA AED ASDA ESE 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing; evener drawing 


roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers; 
looms. 


Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames; = 


reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
frames; jack spoolers. 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame; fly 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. 
Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Shops: 


Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


soit 


Sn onc eeevcrnnne nnn 


Warehouse Cars nn — 


Heavy Vulcanized Fibre : - FOSTER © 
Body 
wie SUPERHEATERS 


Bottom Bands 
Steel Covered T 

a. Save coal and cut fuel bills 
Save steam and increase boiler capacity 


Moulding 
Self Oiling Wheels 

Save engine and turbine repairs by the 

elimination of water from the steam 


Roving _ Cans, Boxes, Dofiing 
Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 


eve UNUSH CTE PMN TUNEL TONE TENE CHEE sHrRneN 


Write for Catalog No. 19 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


San Francisco 
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.F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


Offerings of print cloths at the ex- 
treme low quotations of the recent past 
have been restricted, and a_ stronger 
tone throughout the market is evident 
\ctual business continues limited, and 
little or nothing has been done for fur- 
ther than March delivery. There has 
; been a fair demand for spot and nearby 
—— 2 = = delivery, and those holding print cloths 


AL of this character have not had dificult, 
n finding buyers at present prices. On 


LOOM ! 


narrow 64x60s prices have been ad 


) 
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HARNESSES a m1 38 , i “synch CNG NEW YORK 

enorted early in the week at the previ SVM ’ seiaiaitaitiiitaaaias 
Are made of the 8 le i jie ; = : ig we i bites ace as ADLISISEOOAALADAGRASALLAS AAAS RA . in piuvonnrgavnetrureuarnacasuusannernncntt 
aa he y nadir tarkared: thet he Vclleeed pohe SIMPSON-EDDYSTONE FABRICS 


loth Prices woud be largely firm and § FOR DOMESTIC, EXPORT & CUTTING TRADES 


Ile said it was his opinion that mills 


possible to pro- 





Kensington Repp Lynnenes 
Morris Repp Cretonnes 
Wash Goods Staple Prints 
iring the dull period: many opinions 
ne: Weal Sy: the, allies ek: dee ae SALES DEPARTMENT - 72 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 


meat in this market is strongly opposed THE EDDYSTONE MFG. COMPANY 


the staple’s advance to the high le 


uuld be glad to accept contracts into 


cure and are fin- 
ished with the ut- 


most care by men 


the future at prices now obtaining 
\ 


\\hat the cotton market will do provides 


interesting question to be discussed 


5 
8 


LAE 


’ 
of many years’ ex- 


vuunegnunuaeensvneneeernyenanaraeint 


perience. The 


AM ANAL AAANAL ALL LAANULLAENONNAA ATO EAAAAUEMADENAD NNT GNNL VTL DAA ATMA NHN 
ls of last year. Improved inquiry is a 
Iso noted for sheetings, particularly 
. 
The New Bedford Textile School 
hool is located in f i, Ma ttractive re lential city 


best material with 


skillful handling 


VTE 


trom the bag trade, but actual business 
= has been insignificant. Prices hold firm 
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1 \ ' ; This s t New Bedfor sated 
= n the whole, first hands consistently re = on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven 
1 . S using to shade: 36-inch, 48x48. fou = fabrics in this country 
1S bound to pro = . 1 . ‘ 4 : rhree . diploma courses in the follow ibject Cotton Manufacturing, Textile 
d goods are obtainable at 9c \ De Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery Knitting; 
}} d | == radual impro nt in buvi j ] Latch ? Underwear Knitting Mec} i rawing, machine shop practice 
j goo resu ts, — ohn . Provence! ee ying Ol 7 cena ind electrical engineering nt t en it mmnection with 
| hi cfay goods 1s expected Irom now on the above courses 
i j = OPEN] . . : Special shorter courses in the above ibject f } h certificates are given, may 
and it 1s for this =5 IPENINGS EXPECTED IN TEN DAY e arranged by students desiring the 
Et Pp 1 1 ] ] ] . : 
th t th i Prices on napped goods and dress ging Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical experience 
reason a e Ey = ums for the new season are expected Seventeenth year Many graduate f g remuner e positions of trust and re 
ft — t ] named ither 7 t . 1 sponsibility 
quality of our EB 1 i : ” od a weel ek tages Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 
Bs tiie rollowi1ng | mers meetings YY saad A 
er : ‘oe : — oe William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 
WwW k i lw ) 2 scheduled for next week, and there ar . 
—— ' TTI i ! ULUNY UNH A ALAA ELEN NNN EAN | 
4d iS a ay S Et a number of buvers already in the mat SAAN ASANUUULLLARRRSDULILASEUULAAALUOLUUUULLEEEEEUGUOnegaMUUUUannnagavUayenagn aude A ANeeMNR MEENA Ne 
2 ; ; 
the same 2 = a have don some shopping 
es , 2 around It is believed probable tl 
2 I 
2 will be opened by the leading 
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on Monday, Jar 22, altho 


acior on, Monday, Jan. 22 althoush D. F. WHITNEY & CO. 





pparently not much worried over th 

ction of buyers following the naming e 

— ind many een that ee en Raw Cotton for Spinners 
perience of last year, when most buy 
ing was completed before the jobbers 
ft the city will be repeated. Ni . “LAs 
hanges of moment are reported in any Mariner and Merchant Building 


ision of the market. Bleached good 300 Chestnut ae Philadelphia, Pa. 


exceedingly quiet, but firm, and this 





also applies largely to all colored goods 


Catching up with deliveries is the prin 
3 } SUPVOMADUALLS AG Ad ACQMBOMMAS AULD C105 L0G UALS SU OEM OAMARU QUMDAMOL LLL il ! | UULULUUPUODEEATAOEEURT UATE 
ipal concern of sellers of pri and e ! ! 
; ; . ons a ESTABLISHED 1868 


the situation on denims, ticks, etc., is G. K. SHERIDAN, &. CoO. 


featureless 


DYE TUBS and VATS Cotton Goods Trade Notes F 39-41 Thomas Street NEW YORK 


Commission Merchants 
Speculation on the quantity of print 
All Kinds and Sizes i alee aaa des Gia Bo 


Iv" 


ELE 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 


TT 


COTTON DUCK 
ring ast few 


Fr MUUMUUUNOUN OAMARU HALLE ELTA TNEA EEL 


For All Purposes on the downward trend has been an in iannsuanmnnnnniennmmen seit ccaeaiaatiliaa 


There are many rumors regard WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. ” 


SELLING AGENTS ; 
14-46 Leonard St. New York 


There are many rumors regarding the i 
When in need of tanks, tubs total yardage disposed of, most of which 79% 
or vats please remember leading market factors consider absurd : 


that we carry ten million feet or Rite. hee aenad cetiee io saike am d k 
more ef cypress tu steel uasateing, 0 ik t intormed retuse ma I : Preferre Stoc S 


; attempt at estimating the extent of this 
can construct and ship promptly. a en . 
isiness 


Cypress is our specialty because of Rumors to the effect that a Baltimor For Investment 


its natural qualities. oncern as a large seller on the 


We control cypress swamps and saw- ent break in second hands have beet Send for Circular No. Jl 


mi ls in Florida where we make the urrent this week 


‘umber with the proper thickness The opinion of a well-known oH Morton Lachenbruch & Co. i Lawns and Nainsooks 
and sizes for use in our factory at chant expressed this week, with which ‘ . : : 3 
Neponset. sad ieee te soebable scabies Equitable Building, New York City i For Home and Export Markets 





erence 


Brown and Bleached 
> Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
Cambrics, Longeloths, 


Ss HeVererenTeren reves ree rreee 


ment, was to the effect that mills would it—___m—LH!/, ,8_,_—u_~__—uu_wm  (#}}:.,£ 2.20.01 NONNNN OOOO 
Send for Illustrated Cataleg. be glad to accept as much contract busi : “— 
a ee ae OU MR Oak THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
da ’ 


Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. Half turn 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. ee h ac Pos Sided of screw adjusts it anni ~ . ~n lien Pe Seemeaae 


heads ot larence lal 


200 Taylor St. Co., Inc., were tendered a banquet last 
1" Saturday night at the Wool Club bi 
NEPONSET (Boston), MASS. 


their employes. A vaudeville entertain 






bedseiccasil pa soni SS ae ae 
Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 





ment by the employes followed. 
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Parkhill Manufacturing Co. 


RUSSELL B. LOWE, Pr ARTHUR H. LOWE, Treasurer 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Producers of the following celebrated 


lines of 


FINE GINGHAMS 


Toile du Nord 30 Inch Imperial Chambrays 
32 Inch Parkhill Fine Ginghams 32 Inch Fine Shirting Madras 
32 Inch Parkhill Novelties 


Amory, Browne & Co. 
BOSTON SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK 





Lancaster Mills 


CLINTON, MASS. 


S. HAROLD GREENE, President HARCOURT AMORY, Treasurer 


PRODUCERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


LANCASTER STAPLE GINGHAMS 


THE STANDARD OF THE MARKET 


Lancaster 734 Dress Ginghams 
Red Rose Ginghams 
32 Inch Madras 





Amory, Browne & Co. 
BOSTON SELLING AGENTS NEW YORK 
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HCRIZONTAL 


WATER TUBE 


BOILER 


Pressures 160 to 300 Lbs. 
Units 100 to 1,000 H. P. 





All steel construction. Drop: 
forged, everlasting H H Plates. = 
Baffling, vertical, horizontal 
or combination. Supported 
free of brick work. Can be 
arranged for superheater or 
any type stoker without 
radical change in design. 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Marquette sa 39 Cortlandt St. 


vi reanennnenynenaneattinieny Hovonpnene enn 


VHEVADUOVUDEVTOUEND LED OU OI DEDNFUNHONRLORONG  contenreseeeteneeenEREREpeTteSe 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
conditions of all TEXTILE 
requirements. 

_ We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
> ERS of any capacity to purify 
: water for every TEXTILE purpose, 


including the prevention of scale : 
- in boilers. : 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. : 


“A Laborer can Operate the American” 


soeneenenenennesntensneanenens 
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Variable Speed Countershafts 












Evans Friction Cone Pulleys wil! drive your 
Machinesatany desired speed from 1 to6 by sim ply pulling e 
They are guaranteed to do your work. We'll fur- 

em for either floor or hanging use. Over 10,000Setsin 
ation in this Country and Europe. Send for Catalogue. 


sht 





EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 
“. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass. 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


(Continued from page 375) 
Knit 

Boston. Bay State Knitting Co. is a 
new knitting mill just started at 2169 
Washington street, for the manufacture 
of high-grade shaker sweaters and 
ladies’ full fashioned sweaters. The 
company is owned by Messrs. M. & J 
Pelton 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Another new fa 
tory for the making of fine hosiery for 
men and women’s wear has been opened 
in Frankford. It is located at the cor 
ner of .\dams avenue and Wingohock 
ing street, the proprietors being Dob 
son and Schoen. They have in opera 
tion by steam power 30 knitting ma 
chines, 2 sewing machines and 2 looping 


machines. They also have one dry box 
and press. The selling agent is L. | 
Farren, 721 La Fayette Building, Phila 


delphia. The establishment occuptes the 
third floor of the Tremont Mill Build 
ing. Members of the firm are buyers of 
mercerized 40s to 60s, two-ply 

\tton Park, TENN. The new indus 
try started up in the Cedar Products 
Co.'s plant here will probably be known 
as the Moccasin Knitting Mills, it is re 
ported. It is planned to incorporate for 
$50,000 and expend that sum for equip- 
ment and initial operating expenses. 
The company is understood to be backed 
by Chattanooga men, who have leased 
the building for a period of three years 
and will immediately install machinery 
and © start manufacturing 
hosiery 

Hayton, Wis. Max H. Eckes, who 


now has a small canvas glove shop, is 


operations 


considering putting in machinery to 
manufacture hosiery on a small scale 
He has not yet arranged for the ma 
chinery equipment and would like to 
hear trom manufacturers who can sup 
ply a complete outfit. Would also like 
to arrange for selling of his product 
MitwaukeEE, WIs The 


Zimmer Co., 


Bender 
recently noted as having 
moved to 1528 Galena street, manufac 
women’s and children’s 
cardigans, links and_ links 
novelties with an equipment of 35 knit 
ting and & sewing machines B. H 
Bender is the superintendent and R. D 
Zimmer does the buying. The company 
uses 12s to 20s two-ply wool and 16s, 18s 


tures men’s, 
sweaters, 


and 20s three-ply worsted Zephyr 
Yarns 

\lippLeTOWN, Pa. The hosiery mill 
ot H. A. Romberger Manufacturing 
Co. was destroyed by tire Jan. 2. The 


fire is believed to have been of incen 
diary origin, and the loss is estimated 
at about $150,000 \ large stock of 
valuable yarns was destroyed, estimated 
at about $40,000, in addition to several 
thousands dollars’ worth of finished 
hosiery. H. A, Romberger has been 11 
conference with local business men, who 
are trying to induce him to rebuild im 
mediately, but it is understood that he 
is also entertaining propositions from 
other towns which wish to secure the 
industry. If it is decided to rebuild a 
lease will be secured on the old market 
house building for a temporary plant 


} 


and operations will be resumed by 
Feb. 1. 

NeW PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Nuedel 
phia Manufacturing Co., recently incor- 
porated, will manufacture shirts and 
underwear. 

*TreENTON, N. J. The large three 
story addition to the plant of William 
I’. Taubel, Inc., has just been completed 
and will be in full operation by Feb. 1, 
it is expected. The plant is located at 
Chestnut avenue and Adeline street and 
adjoins the main mill. The building is 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


of brick and_ steel construction and 
equipped with the most modern conven- 
iences. The knitting mill, which has 
been in operation for over a year, em 
ploys 275 girls, and the new plant, which 
will be known as the finishing mill, will 
require 600 operatives. When in full 
operation the plant will have a capacity 
of 15,000 pairs of hosiery The first 
floor of the new building will be devoted 
to office purposes, a paper box factory 
ind a shipping room; the second floor 
will be used for stamping and folding 
hosiery and the third floor will be giver 
ver to the pressing department. Thoma 
H. De Lacy is to be manager 

\MSTERDAM, N. \ Fownes Bros. & 
Co., manufacturers of silk gloves, are 
enlarging their plant to such an extent 
that the force of peratives will be 
nearly doubled 

AMSTERDAM, N. \ The Morris Mills 
are reported to have made improvements 
in a large building on Grove street 

Conoes, N. Y. Contract for the new 


six-story warehouse of the Fuld & 
Hatch Knitting Co. has been awarded 
to Thomas W. Neary, a_ local con 
tractor The building will be located 


on Saratoga street, directly north of 
the present yarn factory, and will cost 
approximately $60,000, it is understood 
Ground will be broken in the near 
future. 

Sipney, N. Y. Construction will be 
started in the near future on a large 
addition to the plant of Julius Kayser 
& Co., manufacturer of silk gloves. Two 
stories will be added to the brick ma 
chine shop, which was constructed about 
a year ago, and this will give about 
15,000 additional feet of floor space 
The machinery now in the old mill in 
the winding and warping department 
will be concentrated in this new build 
ing, and when the addition is completed 
a force of 500 operatives will be em 
ployed 

*Manueim, Pa, H. H. Shenck, of the 
Manheim Hosiery Co., advises that th 
entire equipment of the Palmyra Ho 
siery Mills has been purchased and in 
stalled at the 
heim. This will increase the total num 
ber of machines operated to 86 knitting 
machines, 16 ribbers, 15 loopers and 4 
sewing machines. The company uses 


company’s plant at Man 


20s to 40s carded peeler yarns and ope 
ites its machinery by electric power 
Wool 

*SOUTHBRIDGE, MAss The Hamilton 
Woolen Co. has plans under way for 
the erection of a &4 x 160 foot two 
story building of brick mill construc 
tion with steel sash this mill wall be 
built opposite the present plant on Rivet 
street and will be erected in place of 
the proposed additions, recently noted 
bids for which have been turned down 
by the company, which has reached thi 
conclusion that a new mill will best 
Edward D. Ward, 
of Worce ster, has received the contract 
for the mill, which will cost $45,000. A 
modern stair tower will connect. the 
old and new mills. The equipment ts 


answer the purpose 


to be increased, but to what extent has 
not yet been determined. Fancy cash 
meres and worsted novelties are manu 
factured 

\MSTERDAM, N \ Shuttleworth 
Bros. Co., manufacturer of carpets and 
rugs, 1s reported to have constructed 

large concrete dyehouse in the recent 
past. 

HAMILTON, O Shuler & Benning 
hofen, proprietors of the Miami Woolen 
Mills, manufacturers of felts and 
blankets, have taken out a permit to 
erect a $1,200 addition to their plant. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa William M. 

(Continued on page 394) 
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Sent on Approva 


for ONE WEEK to 


Responsible Concerns 





The day of advanced prices only for the 
purpose of advanced profits has now passe ! 


To “economize” on ep a. eon may be 
“to save yourself into bankruptcy 


The one opportunity for the manufacturer 
to increase his profits is by a reduction ol 
costs. 


Labor in America will never sel! itself 
cheaper than today, and the cost of mater 
ials is increasing yearly. 

Therefore, increased profits in your plant are 
dependent upon just one thing: 

You must determine, measure and 
eliminate lost time and motion. 


The “Decimal” time and motion study 
watch will enable you to determine without 
further calculation just what a man or a 
machine does do and should do in an 
hour, a minute, or a hundredth of a minute 


With such information, you may standard- 
ize the operation instruct your men to 
more profitab sle effort and measure their 
work in terms of the new standard—thus 
extracting from your present cenditions an 
added profit without the expenditure of 
an extra dollar. 


The *‘Decimal” watch is the one device 
which will show at a single rating the total 
of its computation The only stop watch 
that will ‘“‘take out” time, and reduce net 
time to output or production per hour with- 
out the use of a pencil. 


It will be sent on approval for one weet 
with complete instructions for ils use. 


MORTIMER J. SILBERBERG 


Engineer 


122 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Fire Brick 


AND 


CLAY RETORTS 


CYRUS BORGNER CO. 


Successors to Cyrus Borgner 


23D STREET, ABOVE RACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


Read the 


TEXTILE 
CLEARING 
HOUSE 


department of Textile World 
Journal every week. The 
industry’s bargains are trans- 
acted there. 
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=< THE MERROW 
OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


For finishing fabrics in 


One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms- 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore Si 
Ealtumore, Md. 








; Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
| that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
| and Toque Machines, after severe and 

protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
uccesses. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
iting course. 

(oque machines automatically stripe 
hree colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BR BROS. CO. 
Established wa 





SWEATER MACHINE 


Torsion Balance Calculating Textile Scales 


L 


Style 5010 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams witho ut cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Stvle No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian Beck- 
er, Inc., analytical balan- 
Ces. 





Style No. 5010 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


ifie Coast Branch Main (Office: 


3 
147 Bicbth St... Jersey vid ie xulkncrae ir. tein Braanesa: Oa) 92 Reade St., Ne York City 


The Union 
Button Sewing Machine 


Sews any size two or four hole button. 
These buttons positively cannot fall off. 
Get samples and list of users. 
FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 
245 Seventh Ave. NEW YORK 
Phone, Farragut 8820 


394 Atlantic Ave. 
Phone, Fort Hill 1511 





BOSTON 


Agents in the Principal Ci.ies 


COL nperNAUO NDING VO KET AU HEDEERRENERE TOA SoU REONARBEDT 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., ee 
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EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPINDLES spPrEep 


HIGH 





IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 





HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 


DO YOU WANT: ? 


\bout Sit 000,000.00 worth of full f ishioned ockings are made 
in America each year. 

No matter what proportion of these millions you are now getting, 
you can get more of it if vou will make full fashioned hosiery « 
our machines. 

Because, the stockings you make will fit perfectly and bring you 
repeat orders. 


} 


(he leading hosiery manufacturers are installing these machines 


° . . - - e . 1 . ™ ¢ +1 
If you are thinking of making full fashioned goods take up 
question with us—as our success depends upon yours. we 
prove to you that we can help you before you spend a c* 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL FASHIONED 
HOSIERY MACHINES 


Machinery For 


MAKING CONES 


COP TUBES AND 
STRAIGHT SHELLS 


For textile and manufacturing purposés$ 


Knitting looms for millinery, dress and upholstery trimming: 





== John Eppler Machine Works 
629-631 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
~ 


SCHOETTLE PAPER BOX CQ. 


FRONT and LAUREL STS. 
PHILADELPHIA - - . 


RALPH J. SCHOETTLE, Msgr. 


ALL KINDS OF HOSIERY BOXES 
OUR SPECIALTY 


PENNA. 











KNIT GOODS 





HOSTERY LINES ARE 
BEGINNING TO OPEN 





fecent Offerings Show Rise of 
Per Cent. Over Last Year 
Here for Meeting 
Scattered openings are reported from 
e hosiery market this week in anticipa 
m of the regular January visit from 
\ccording to market opinion 
‘pressed in December, fall openings in 
tton hosiery were to be made on or 
ter Jan. 15. That is the date of the 
yers’ meeting, and the fact that many 
them are in town in advance of that 


10 to 50 
Buvers 


ivers 


ie has doubtless led sellers to place 
ir goods upon the market. The open- 
this year will differ in a number of 
from openings in previous 
ars, in that few mills will put on the 
rket their entire production at one 
| swoop. This is due to the fact that 
lls find difficulty in covering ahead on 

material. It is a matter of doubt- 
business judgment to make future 
mmitments at abnormally high lev- 
which may later prove to be the top 
the market. Not only do mills wish 
escape the situation of being heavily 
n with cotton, but with 
rns at least large future contracts are 


possible 


spects 


yarns or 


spinners are al 
so well sold ahead. Inasmuch as 
olume of goods offered for fall is 


sequently to be 


because 


j 


restricted mills are 

re or less indifferent to the buving 

h they presume will follow. 
BEGINNING OF OPENINGS 


© large commission house named 
ices on fleeced cotton hosiery tor next 
this week 
50 per cent. over the prices of 
ago This rise is. the 
than the rise noted in a line 
similar goods opened early in De 
ber It is interesting to note that 
maintain an 
part the 
and labor 


which show advances of 
same or a 
mor¢ 


lls have the courage to 
will 
materials 


nt which cover in 


r< cad cost ot 


from recent prices, the 


1S quite as 


judge mat 
present as it 
in December, if not stronger. This 
lemonstrated by the fact that the ad- 
ce is held despite the fact that raw 
on last was quoted at 


Strong at 


month over 
whereas the quotation at 
18.40c. Thus it appears 
in cotton has in no way 
ed manufacturers’ attitude, 


spots. 
veek was 
the decline 
toward 


ing hosiery What effect it will 

upon the buyer remains to be seen 
is believed that sufficient additional 
s will be priced at the end of this 
k or early next week, to establish 


enerally accepted basis for the new 
on This season will receive its 
1 try-out during the coming week, 

the influx of visiting buyers 
maximum Without 


interested in 


reach its 





these buvers are 
ry and to purchase this article for 
chief reason for their com 


New York at this time 


1s the 


STRONG SITUATION 
vents agree that the raising of the 
tish embargo on cotton hosiery cams 


1 most opportune time, in that it 
s sellers an additional bullish argu 
nt for the coming year. Few buyers 
forget the stringency of 
ted last spring and explained directly 
the result of large export shipments 
men’s hosiery in particular was af 
d and deliveries were frequently 
to eight weeks behind Unre 
ted export trade may have a sim} 


effect 


2 OC yds 


this and in anv event 


year, 





sellers who have the English market 
still open to them, feel that they are 
not to rely wholly on domestic business 
for the season’s Mill agents 
are confident that whatever the attituc 
of buyers may prove to be, the season 
will be determined by the relation of 
supply and demand, and at its minimun 
they estimate that demand will be suf 
ficient to care for all the hi 
can produce 


success 


siery they 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

Statements to the effect that buyers 
intend to use all possible pressure to 
secure a low level of prices for fall 
have come to the ears of selling agents 

In this connection it is said in some 
quarters that large jobbers have actually 
decided to withhold orders in the hope 
that this action might break the mar 
ket’s confidence in the level of its prices 

When the cotton market 
ing several weeks ago buyers were par- 
ticulariy bearish, and they 
think that for every half cent off a 
pound cotton they should get at least 
or 10c. off a similar weight of hosiery. 

The fact that mills are well sold for 
the spring them inde 
pendent so far as fall business on yeat 
round staples is concerned 

Many which they 
call a fall price will not grant deliveries 


was declin 


seemed to 


mn 


season renders 


mills name what 
beyond August, and the result of this is 
that selling on this basis is little more 


than an extension of the spring season 


KNITTERS’ MEETING 


Arrangements for Conference at 


ville Jan. 24 and 25 
Final arrangements are being made 
for the Knit Goods Manufacturers of 


the Southern States to be held in Ashe 
ville, N. C., on Wednesday and Thurs 
day, Jan. 24 and 25. The headquarters 
will be the Langren Hotel. On Wednes 
dav a eet-together luncheon will be 
served at 12 o’clock. 
held on Wednesday at 2 p. m 
and 8 p.m., and on Thursday at 10 a. m 


Busine Ss SeSSIONS 


will be 


when group meetings of manufacturers 
in various lines will be held. In a let 
Secretary C. B. Cat 


referring to this meeting, he 


ter sent out from 
ter’s office 
quotes from three prominent manufac 
turers as follows: 

“1. We think a closer bond should be 
formed among knit goods manufacturers 
for maintaining proper prices and fight 
ing unwarranted cancelations and trad 
abuses. We would ask for a still strong 
er association and heartier co ope ration 
why our Na 
\ssociation of Hosiery and Un 

Manufacturers should not be 
just as powerful as the Spinners’ Asso 
clations I believe 
held in localities for bringing 
the manufacturers together oftener. 


“2. There is no reason 
tional 
derweat 


meetings should b« 
various 
‘3. I believe in closer co-operation 
ind a strong contract to avoid cancela 
tion and to protect manufacturers from 
a declining market 

‘The sentiment expressed in the fore 
going prevails generally, and forms the 


‘ ‘ 
loss 1n 


basis for interesting discussion and im 
portant action. Other matters to be con 


sidered include the Open Price Ex 
change, and means toward a better un 
derstanding as to terms, etc.” 

QOrterR River, Mass Fire in 


picker house of the Otter River Yarn 


Co. caused a loss estimated at less t 


$1,000, 





\she- 





UNDERWEAR MARKET 
IS WELL SOLD UP 


Mills Have Nothing to Offer —Visitors 
More Interested in Hosiery —Seek 
Spring Prices 
Che fact that mill agents are n 

longer in need of fall business mak 


the current visit of buyers matter o 
little them. Fall 
ness was usually complete when lin 
were first opened and any additional of 


only to place 


consequence to busi 


fers of business will serve 
mills in the 
having to refuse them. Ii 
interested in 


embarrassing position of 
buvers were 
underwear alone it is be 
lieved that few of them would visit th 
market at this time, but inasmuch 

most of them have a large 
ness still to place, they 
in fairly good numbers. Practically all 
underwear orders for next fall 
taken with full details, so that the usual 
supply of specifications against blar 

ket orders is not being done at the 
present time. So far as jobbers have 
felt out the retail market for fall met 
chandise, they are optimistic that dis 
tribution of all the heavy 
under order will be an easy 





hosiery busi 
have come o1 


were 


weights now 
matter. In 
are endeavoring 


some cases the S€ buve rs 
to increase their commitments for fall 
which seems to demonstrate their bi 
lief that more FOC d will he needer 
than jobbers originally anticipated 
INTERI \ SPRING PRICI 
Interest 1s also being shown bv \v { 
ing buvers in spring underwea 
wherever such goods a iwailable t 


‘ 
sale even at advanced prices is by no 


neans difficult \ number f mills 
espe cially those pre ducing well-ki 
lines, are now sold up for tl sprit 
season, and the small I whicl 


still have goods to offer is in an exc 





lent position to secure new custome! 

Balbrigeans, at $2.50, seem an unusual 

proposition, and the extent to whi 

jobbers have been led away f1 the 

old-established price-ranges is indicate 

by the fact that they are 1 ef 

to buy on the ground tl the | 

n impracticable one Jobber ! ; 
is to take deliveries vf spring 

t the earliest date n which mills « 

make delivery thev prefer t 


the goods in their own warehouse rath 
than take th 
the usual season-end scarcity. Difficult 


chance of being tied up 


in securing prompt deliveri f varn 
making the situation troublesome fo 
some manufacturers who are nnin 
close to their current shipment U1 
ion suits have proved good numb 
for spring, and it is believed that thei 
popularity has been augmented by pr 
nt high prices. The ultimate consumet 
might be willing to pay fair advan 
for a union suit, whereas yroportior 
ate advance: n two-piece garment 
vould strike him as exorbitant 
RETAIL PRICES ADVANCE SLOWLY 


\s has been true at almost all time 
during the last 18 months of steady ad 

ince, jobbers and retailers have lagged 
behind manufacturers in 
prices \t 
those jobbers who have low-priced good 

ming to them fer spring are resell 
ing them at the basis of their cost rathe: 
than their replacement value. Retailers 
ilso who hold or who hav 
houcht from jobbers at low figures are 
still selling Profits 
which might be made under present con- 
this i 
it is not believed that the 


raising their 


1 1 
present, if 1 stated tl 


stor ks 


it the old prices 


ditions in narket are over- 


looked, and 


l se \ strike consumers until late 
s¢ » he ne t irgain sales wil 
ot € possi under these circu 
S s it may safely be recast 
etaulers) prices in the « sun 
be igher rather th owe 
s existing 
Underwear Trade Notes 
tine buvers who at ow trying 
Cl ir commit ts r fall 
1 little satisfacti except 
‘ Vie lo that Ils re well k 
ind the 1 ket consequently firm 
1 t tit e by m Ss sure 
t 1 | idy 4 in | 1) costs Nave 
‘ SOK d mat ot them are we 
t whi I present 
( vill cove Ll wage nee later 
( sf 
\ nber of itti mills were ut 
to make t profits anticipated last 
. owil the fact that tl we 
ipell cr S¢ Cll tives 
) 
| ( I | la uary ect Ot tire 
lobb« \ssociation of Knit Good 


\mong the speak t thi 
I’ MM. Shipley f tl P 
i. (O.) Hosiery Co.: Chas. C. Was 
f Van Brocklin & S er Co 
\ tk N \ N that Hate I 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, 
N. I. B. Hard High Rock Knit 
1 ( Phil t, N. ¥ Jol Kk. M 
| f the La Knitti Ce 
( N.Y Beech Mo Crou 
\ ) Knit il C Utica 
\ 
srep t t the Phi ix Unde 
r ¢ itth Is, N. Y., Il di 
ontinue tl tfactur underwear 
1 { ‘ ind 1 


SWEATERS CONTINUE FIRM 


Low Stocks and Good Undertone Are 
Assurances for Future 

| 1} 1 retail tr e. the 
t rl ti firt 1 vel] 

ld f lI ( » look the 

( i poi te 

) t 11 h C1 1 

] h tailer 
| ed out | thei tocks so 
t ( derabl cight 

; t cold weather 
hout the northert 

f the mimediate preced 
1 Christma 1 it eued that 
thi ondit 1 most helpful fa 
tor i i! the i te ction 
M | have en roiled 
| mild eather pe ted tl | 

1 ¢ of lat 

Not | ‘ ocl vindling in re 

l cle but t e is no superfluity 
( in mills’ hand Owing 
ircit d high price of wooler 

| knitters are conside 

t ke up goods wht 
“ ce into the hands of 
| ul that eT re taking 
el heneve the ( ! et them 
consider it an advantage to hav 
Is in the vn hane Current 
ine is quiet, but sellers expect that 
mibe f buyer ho | latel 

m Ni York ill not I vitl 
t making eff to pla dditional 
rdet Mills which sell to jobbers are 
Ire fairl Il tal ( f. and 
( il 1 l to retail ] the 
rosp Ct Ol 1 viet their sea- 
n for operating begi This is in tl 
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Reeds and Combs of All Seenons | 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WEAVING 


HU 





Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


The Filters that never require 
a renewal of the filter bed 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THAT NEW DETERGENT FOR FINISHING 


ALL 


COTTON AND WOOLEN 
GOODS 
A Mineral 
Soap —Not 
a Soda 


Get Booklet Now 


< Tar 
le Ma 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 





Made of Pa- [1-7 —S===—=; 

per and Wood ee ( F ) BOX ' 
ei. a aaitl 
Needno sii | | sii) SHOOKS | 
covers = 1/38 @] Aziz] and 

Will not Split QUs-3° [Fs | CLOTH 


or Warp; not 
liable to break 


M’f’'d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford. Mass. 


ESCO FIG SOAP 


Perfect Scouring at low percentage 
of cost 





BOARDS 


Enterprise Mill Soap Works, Inc. 
Solicited Philadelphia, ra. 


Correspondence 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., Inc. 


189 CHARLES STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Engineers, Founders and Machinists 
Manufacturers of SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, BEARINGS, 
COUPLINGS 

Special Machinery for Textile Work 


BALL WINDING MACHINES, LACE TIPPING MACHINES, 
COTTON BAT HEADS, DRESSERS 


Telephone Union 963 


etc., Iron Castings, General Mill Repairs 





WORLD 


January 13, 


JOURNAL 


1917. 





ANILINE DYES 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


AND ALL 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
BALTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


183 Duane St., New York 
Phone Worth 4142-4143-4144 Works: Yonkers, N. Y. 







wi VOACUUUATEALEATONEONT END OEATA AANA TEN AE NAAN te 


GARFIELD MACHINE WORKS 


GARFIELD, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Textile Mill Supplies 


Machinery and Special Machine Parts 
Correspondence Solicited. 
AUUAULSUOUULUADLLOAOUOALUENOREADAORO AANA AAAI RATATAT TUATHA ULE GAA REA EOU EA OUMMETA AT ANA EPAU OETA TUASANTA GAA ANAM AA NALA AULA ANE UNL 


INewENGLAND TANK TOWER C- 


EVERETT STATION 


Jute 


BOSTON MASS 


WOOD TANKS FOR All PURPOSES 


VOOTNED FRET enereeepeyeey egy EYTTESTYEPNNYENYEPTOTOPRPPOENSTTELGETYLITIT 





AU NALLEUELUATTUENNEAEO renee ON 


(OUDUUUOUCUUCAARMRAMMAL AS AOA RAIMA EUAN AE 


COLD: WATER: 


ATTA eee 


WE PA 


QAQUUOLODAANQUASU0U 00) Ld) LW YQYVAQMLUMDALLAASAAALA) 0 NN ASNNNNALNODA ND AAAMYADAOO OO NSADNVUQDODODOANAYLAUOQUOODNONNNAAUUOOUOONSOOOSLOUUOODObNNOLUOOQDOOOONRDNOQONVOUDOOOONNSAVOOUO OUD DONLLAQOOUUDONONONAGAALAAidtY dats 
GRA VITY and 


PRESSURE K I Lo. EK R S 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 


The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 15 Broad St., New York 
iy H1 4H OFAC EULER. UCONN ASUCEUE TOUTE ROLE eec ery ceee ene cereneeneerrneereeereeeaerreeeeeeceneerervererneeceeeveevecrreemsccesrverrev ered 


For Whitening Interior of 
Mills, Factories and Stores 


WILLIAM J. NILES 


Trenton Ave. and Rush St. 


TT 


om NNUULAMULAN 


ATIVE EPP OOPEVU EAD AAAS UAMN AARNE HUA ANNEAL 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a manne, powerful and very effective machine for removing 
gears and pulleys from sh afting. Many mills use them. Only costs 





$8.00. Saves its cost in time and breakage. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 





=F Allen Safety Set Screws 


Any Lengih Point or Thread 
Send for Circular No. 6 and Free Samples for T 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. 


173 Princess Street, Manchester, Fngland 


esting 


Chicago, Ill. i 





soenenennnneseennvennoseuenenennanenerseneesenge renee 


VAYUASUALNNUENUASLSNUELOONUELY LAA US UOAEAN AUST ETU RARE Ltn ! Wii TNL 


We manufacture and carry in stock large stock of SPINNING TAPES; 


NARROW WEB; ENDLESS BELTS AND BELTING; and regularly 
make quick delivery and DUPLICATE SAMPLES when desired. 


L. H. Gilmer Co. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AULdUNNLSUNUUUUTETTUNEEGQUTETUUUEURENENUTUUNUEEENNENAATT 
WUQLAA SUED EAAUETEODNDUAHUAA ENT NAOEAONUEA ES EN ENRON EAU ETAT 


Keystone St., 


UNvNUAAHUNUanennnnanNEHUHt Muuuunenuanunneveenaranaennat 


CHARLES CROMPTON] LOOM WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


HUTAUEDU LTE angen’ — oscars EQUUS UGALOL EVADE DAV ATUDEEEL eC U ARENT sat UUUDASUENTAAU MENTE 
of Every Kind 


SILK. MILL SUPPLIES ; and Description 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


(rveneea tn NN 
auevesecenentanenecenny 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


SOREN YT PUP TUTRY PPT RERET PPC OTRO ORRY FROWN PTD OPP UPROEDTDUETORPENTE® | (TETRERETTETTNEPFWREYNIWFURORED PFT rerrrrTRTTyTT rt rrHEEYEYNrrRRNRUTTires fonengT  FYTVETrERTYFTRERETTEN T/T 


Sue vUEROROTURESERENsMETNnEET snenK ern enrRO PONTE MRT NY 
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50 Better than ever from 
% YOUR standpoint 
SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 

added to the 1912" Cloth 
and Winding Machine 
50 per cent. to its 


have been 
Cutting, Folding 
vhich add at least 
value to YOU, 
It will cut your cloth—fold the edges 
roll it up and give you an exact meas- 
irement of every piece of cloth going 
hrough the machine. 
It saves time, labor, machine and 
oth. 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE 
here before it required two, and you 
et an extra strip from every bolt of 
oth, 
It cuts the corners of expense in every 
ay, and leads to more and greater 


THE ENORMOUS 
INTEREST YOU. 
J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 Broad St., Dept. ‘B.” Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SAVINGS WILL 


Henna anne nnen 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
USE SPECIAL 


EXPORT ENVELOPES 


MADE BY 


Wm. Wo re Mea. Co. 


READING, PA. 
Samples Cheerfully Furnished 


ooo cocecanoacenssuanneunaanapsananereeoteneneny) remamenenesaererneas ) vraruasenaseres 


y Ak 
Ped UT 


the advantages © 
of our 
Footpower Tipping ~ 2 
Machine for Shoe, Cm, 
Middy and Corset © ™ 


Laces. 
Manufactured by 


W.E. MOLL & CO. 
458 W. Broadway, New York 









Improved | aS 





coneennnne HH) VOUREDEOORRNE HARON TERADEOEEeENOREEOeseLteLiconneNNEN HAHEDEEENEDD sre eenee 


Spring Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


R. W. GORMLY @® CO. 
_— N.Y., U.S.A. 





L. T. IVES co. 


stablished 187 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting — 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. | 


joveennonnenntennenrneveervenvensiensaaserensyverier calle 


- 





TEXTILE WORLD 


is talk 


rs on current 


of cancela- 
deliver 


ition does not prove tl 


near future. There 
tion from retail 
ies, but investig 

to be 


a general pri actice 


AMERICAN STAPLE OPENING 


Price Advances Moderate Under the 
Circumstances 

The American Woolen Co 

Wednesday of this week in Departmen 

1, Division A, 
French backs, 


Prices show 


opened 


lines of clays, serges, 
unfinished worsteds, et« 
advances of 35 to 60c. a 
vard, which is considered very moderate 
under the circumstances, but due in larg¢ 
measure to early preparations in raw 
material. Certain of the more promin 
ent members and comparisons with the 
last heavy-weight season follow: 

Fall, 1917 
200 16 oz $2.37% 


Fall, 191¢ 
$1.82% 


1.871 1.50 


5 


» OO 


a DP Cm Ww os 
ns 8.4 

pa DD OO CO et ee 

rue = 


mroto none 


Ban on Wool News 

According to the Dail y News Record 
cable, advices were received at the State 
Department this “ih that the 
for placing a ban upon news from the 
London wool which 
nounced by our correspondent, 
that the British wool market had been 
completely under Government 
that sufficient supplies 


Teasons 


sales, was an 


were 


We 
placed 
control in order 


might be assured for the Allied armies 
as well as for civilian needs, and also 
that there might be a regulating ex 
chang« In an adjoining column the 
same authority publishes a cable on de 


with the comment that 
as thi ugh the ban had 


tails of the sale 
it would 
been raised 


ecm 


Saucus, MaAs The New England 
Lace & Braid Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture 
rds, ete., 


shoe and corset lac 


ings, elastic c with capital stock 


of $30,000. Incorporators: Alban J 
Forde, president; Theodore D. Hoyt, 
treasurer, 145 Lewis. street, Lynn 
Mass.; Charles Leighton, clerk, and 
Archibald MacKeigan 
Latest Cable News 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Jan. 11 (Spectal 

Cable to the JouRNAL).—Dull market; 


turnover not equal to output of ma 
Buyers distrust prices, 
holding aloof. Cloth is slow for 


lets. Yarns inactive, 


and are 
all out 
ing nar- 


chinery. 


margins be 


rowed. Big profits announced by spin- 
ners for half year. Wage arbitration 
pending. 





sree raterus 
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Direct Ya.n ivxumbering Scale 


Sar SAA eR 


953 ) o5y 


TESTING APPARATUS 


For 


YARNS anv CLOTH 





Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 





ALFRED SUTER 
200 Fifth Ave. New York 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON MEG. Co. 


Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS and EDGINGS 


for trimming Knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 


Post Office Address: 





NEW ENGLAND BUTT - COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE 


Cas aaney can evienananaes napus enanians 





AND CORSET LACES, 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 


HUN NOURUNDRUNEL AULA UOEELHDN CONN RTENEO NEU AN TEM coeeennnTeT 


Logan Station, Philadelphia 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BANDING 


~ TOLHURST SELF- BALANCING 
EXTRACTORS | 
Belt, Engine and Motor Driven | 
Sizes from 12” to 72” 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. y. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent - a 
ae Sinaia te aniek setidiicaassiemaantamoeeen | 


New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 
Stitcher 


Highest Grade 
Machine for 


rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching La- 
bels to Hosiery 
or other Gar- 
ments. 

Uses pointed 

staples, can- 

not tear the 

* finest faker 


Send 
fer 
Catalogue 


15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 


Stack Your Goods 


3 


Whether in cases, crates, bar 
rels, bales, rolls or bags with a 
REVOLVATOR 
Itsavestime,moneyandspace; 
prevents breakage and elimin 
ates accident to workmen 
Write for booklet TW38 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
340 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


| ‘Reels forCotton’?"° | | 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. 
3 2124 to 2130 E. York St., eee: Pa. 


sungmmenscnenveuesasienienerey 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY INC. 


corron YARRA S WORSTED 


A wide and complete range suitable for all requirements 


Boston 


wn 


77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A 


mydunucnennagaanatee 


DRESS GOODS 


New York 


MEN’S WEAR. GREY 


Philadelphia 


T. E. HATCH 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


HOSIERY YARN 


‘GOODS 


Chicago 


949 Broadway, New York 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


MULE SPUN 


JOURNAL 


January 13, 1917. 


YARN MARKETS— 


QUOTATIONS 
The following quotations have been com- 
piled in Boston. 


COTTON YARNS. 


BASTERN PEELERS. 
CONES. 
Combed. 


5 


Carded. 
38 @39 49 @50 
@40 a0 @51 
42 51 @52 
43 2 @53 
4; 53 @54 
@44 4 @655 
45 BE @56 
a6 
a 
@ 63 


60 


SKEINS. 


Carded. Combed. 


@38 52 @64 
@39 564 @56 
@40 56 @658 
@41 58 @60 
@42 60 @62 
@44 62 @64 
@ 46 64 @66 
@48 66 @68 


Tw 


2-8s. 
2-10s 
2-12s.....— 
2-14s. —_ 
2-16s.. 37 
2-208.....388 


s-SS and 
(dark), to 
lack 


( 


6s. o—_ 
8s oo 
10s. 35 
BODs ci cass 


1SOs 0-800 37 
IEG. an ccune 38 


SINGLE WARPS. 


@35 248.. 
@35 

@35% 

@37% 


@28% 
)-PLY WARPS AND 
@34% 
@ 3434, 


30 2-30s 


9_%4s 


»-26s8 


@37 2-40s 

@3%8 

@39 
t-piy skei 


33c. (white) ; 


2.508 

2-608 

sud 
2-10s 


29@34%ec 


‘ONE 


@34% 
@ 35 
@ 36 
@ 36 
@36% 
@37% 
@38% 


Lube 


@41 
+ @40 
@4 
@> 


TUBES, 


70 


(FRAME SPUN). 


— @39 
@39% 
@40% 
@42 
2% @43 
@46 
@59 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS. 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL.) 


(Carded.) 


@50 68 @70 

, enn ) @52 @T72 
siactagarsnmp ee aceasta , Ss 5 @57 @78 
@60 @ 80 
@68 @ 85 
@95 


00@1 05 


COMBINATIONS, 


20—40s... 
20—60s... 
16—80s... 
16—120s.. 


1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. TAPLE 
! 


Hn 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


185 Summer 


eT HEROINE 


THUAN NET: 


High Grade 

WEAVING 

and KNITTING 
ANAM MANLY 


LUNN TOENET EN ENTE 


FAST-BL 


SUMAN AANA At 


Street 


Deal Direct With the Mill 


YARNS 


MONUMENT MILLS, 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


ACKS & COLORS { 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Brown Building 


COLUMBUS, GA 


Milt VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


a specialty 


For Woolen Mills 


quuenenennetanenuuvonnueensnvnarnacesenesnit 


White and Colors 


OUI LUNONANN LUNA EAENON TUNA AAA 


Housatonic, Mass. 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 


VOTUUUTAT AEH 


ay 


SUA 


Hn 


PUDTUDELAELADOEA OATES LU EU ETA PN EET HAHA 


10@1 


16 


SU 


oti 


WHT TAAANUA NE 


VOLE 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZED ‘ 


NOVELTY YARNS Spirals in Cotton, 


Wooi, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


Ua 


COTTON YARNS 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


ALBERT RAU, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 

Give the high 

Silk-like luster 


On Beams, Jacks, 
Spools and Tubes 


Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON 


UUUUELE CHAE 


HAMBURGER 


COTTON MILLS 
COLUMBUS - GEORGIA 
SELL DIRECT AND THROUG\I 


ha 


PUNE NANT 


al 


5s-16s 


BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


YARNS 


AGENTS 


Sole Direct Representatives 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 


it 


SULPHUR BLACK 
BLENDED YARNS 


ter CONES—Universal TUBES 
For Knitting and Weaving 


SINGLE YARNS, 6’s-20’s 


208-308 


VASS COTTON MILLS 


HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS 
FORREST BLDG., 119 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 


ULLAL 


FORREST BROTHERS 


a 


20@1 
WARPS 


Combed. Reverse twist 


@75 75 @s0 
@R&0 80 


Carded 
50 @55 70 
75 @ 8&5 
@95 
00@1 10 
05@1 15 
10@1 20 


25@1 30 


@60 
@M90 90 

@110 1 

05@1 10 1 

15@1 20 1 

1 


1 25@1 30 


EASTERN EGYPTIANS 
SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED). 


30s 55s. . .Nominal 
35s 
40s 
45s... 


50s. 


..-Nominal 


Nominal 
...-Nominal 


....- Nominal Nominal 


TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) 


Nominal 


TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED). 
2-508 
2-60s 
2-708... 
2-80s.. 


Nominal 
Nominal 
.....-Nominal 


Nominal .. Nominal 


COPS, 


Carded. 
...- Nominal 


Combed 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


COMBED SEA ISLAND. 


Reverse twist 
thread-yarn. 


— 92 @96 
— 94 @98 


Single. 


@s89 
@90 
@91 
@93 
20s @95 
23s 95 @1 00 - - 1 
28s 00@1 05 
30s 05@1 10 
40s 10@1 15 
50s 15@1 20 
60s 20@1 25 
70s 30@1 35 
80s 40@1 45 
90s 50@1 50 
100s 60@1 65 


Two-ply. 
12s 
14s 
l6és 
18s 


96 @1 00 
98 @1 03 
1 00@1 05 
03@1 O08 
05@1 10 
10@1 16 
15@1 20 
20@1 25 
30@1 35 
40@1 46 
50@1 566 
60@1 65 
70@1 75 


— 1 
—_ 1 
115@1 20 1 
1 20@1 25° 1 
1 25@1 30 1 
135@1 40 1 
1 45@1 50 1 
1 565@1 60 1 
1 65@1 70 1 


The following quotations have been com- 
piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 


SOUTHERN YARNS. 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST, 


°0s 
4 


4(s 


rwoO-rLY SKEINS 


2-24s 
2-268 
Ne 
368s 
40s 

) 


2-60s. 


EASTERN 


Combed Peeler. 


BLENDED. 
eo— 
@— 
@e— 


PEELERS 


(Cones or tubes.) 


Combed 


J0s 


2-24s 


05@1 10 
15@1 25 
25@1 30 


AND EGYPTIANS 


Egyptian 
Nomi: 
Nomir 
Nomir 
Nomir 
Nomir 
Nomi 
Nomi 
Nomir 
Nomin 
Nomir 
Nomin 
Nomir 


CARDED PEKLER CONES 


iY 
40 
40 
41 
42 
12 


@40 
@41 
@42 28s. 
@43 30s 
@42% 32s 


@43 


24s 
26s 


36s 


44 
46 
48 
18 
50 


52 


13 @44 is 6 


CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE CUPS. 
@ 351% 26s 

2 @36 ®2ks 
@ 36% 308s 
@37% 32s 
2 @38 s4g 
@38% 36s 

2 @39 . 


9 @m40 


38s 5 
10s 53 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 


WARPS AND SKEINS. 


2-20s..... 97% @1 00 15@1 20 
25@1 30 
35@1 4! 
1 10@1 15 45@1 50 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES, 


2-30s @70 2-608 .-1 00@1 
2-368.....7 @s80 2-70s. -1 158@1 
2-40s @80 2-808. 1 30@1 
2-50s @93 


SINGLES 


@60 

@66 

@70 

; @85 

MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 
CONES—(UNGASSED). 


60s 98 
70s. 1 
80s. 


@1 
10@1 
-1 25@1 


Southern Yarns. 
2-20s.....85 @87% 
2-30s..... 89 @91 

92 @94 
95 @9T% 
@1 00 
-1 07@1 10 1 
-1 23@1 25 ‘ 1 
.1 33@1 37 Boo 
1 8 1 
1 


Eastern Yarns 
@95 
@9 
@99 


i ma 
...-1 05@1 
...-1 15@1 
30@1 
33@1 
45@1 
70@1 


Extra cost for gassing approximates 
and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 3%&c.; 408 to 6 
5%c.; 50s to 60s, Gc.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 76s 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, lic. 

Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3 
20s to 30s. 4c.; 30s to 408, 4%c.; 408 to 5 
6c.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s 7c.; 70s 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, lic 


43@1 49 
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IMPROVED INQUIRY 
BUT PRICES DECLINE 
Ouotations Off 1.2 * le. on 
Numbers in Peculiar Market 
of Pessimism 


Certain 
Signs 


Although a better inquiry for cotton 
arn generally has been received this 
veek by dealers in the local market, 
rices on a number of counts have eased 
ff further, reductions from last week’s 
uotations being from ™% to lc. This is 
irprising in view of the freely ex 
ressed optimism of dealers in the re- 
nt past, and their belief that prices 
ould strengthen during the present 
eek. The decline is explained in vari- 
is ways by different dealers, and 
ajority. opinion seems to be that it 
ill be only temporary, and that prices 
ay be expected to advance again in 
e near future. Many factors declare 
at this indication of further weakness 
quotations is caused solely by weak- 
ss on the part of certain dealers who 
vn yarn of their own, and who are 
illing to cut their prices below those 
enerally accepted as the market. On 
the other hand, a member of the trade 
who is in intimate touch with all phases 
f the situation states that the course of 
rices during the week has given satis 
factory indication of the fact that yarn 
prices are not likely to go up again, in 
the near future, at least. Many spinners 
ave more yarn on hand, and available 
nearby delivery than has been gen- 

illy believed, according to this au- 
thority, and this condition, if true, will 
ve a decided effect on the market, the 
<tent of which it is not possible to 


timate at the present time. 


MOST DEALERS OPTIMISTIC 

Vith the one exception noted above, 
ealers in this city continue to view the 
mediate future with the utmost con 
lence in the future trend of prices. It 
pointed out that consumers have been 
to withhold from the market for 
onger period than it had been ex- 
ted would be possible, and many at- 
ute the lower prices in effect this 
eek to a weakening of certain dealers 
ich is not well founded. The cotton 
irket alone, the majority argue, is a 
ficiently bullish factor to substantiate 
ir ideas of a strengthening in yarn 
s in the near future. A gradual ad- 

e in futures on the local exchange 
been the rule for the last few weeks. 
lers of cotton in the South have 
exceedingly firm, and many pre- 
tions are made that the staple will 
again to 20c. or even 2lc. levels. 
ners on the whole continue unwill- 
to alter materially the high prices 
which they have been holding, and 

a resumption of normal buying, 
dealers feel cannot be delayed 
longer, they confidently expect ap- 


lation in values 


INCREASE IN INQUIRY 
radual increase in inquiry during 
eek is reported by all dealers, 
1 is peculiarly inconsistent with the 
reductions that have been made 
tment has improved somewhat, and 
rs feel that next week at the latest 
vitness the start of a good buying 
ment. The irregularity of the 
t is illustrated by a sale of a good 
of yarn of a certain number at 
ice which was 2% to 3c. above quo- 
is heard in Philadelphia on the 
day the transaction was completed. 
declines have taken place largely 


\ 


on single skeins and two-ply warps and 
skeins in weaving yarns, southern frame 
spun cones being fairly steady and single 
warps being unchanged in price from 
last week. In single skeins, 20s are 
down to 37c. and 30s at 43 to 44c. On 
two-ply skeins 24s are at 41 to 42c., with 
warps at 43c.; two-ply 30s, warps and 
tubes, are quoted at 44% to 45c. On 
knitting yarns, the basis for 10s 1s 
quoted from 35 to 36c. A quotation ot 
353%4c. was received this week from a 
spinner on 200,000 pounds of 10s, but 
sales have been made at 35c. 


NO NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
Cotton Yarns Show Limited Activity 
Varied Prices Heard 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—Conditions in 
cotton yarns are not showing any de 
cided changes, although many factors 
are disposed to regard prices as show 
ing somewhat more firmness than last 
week. However, yarns have not fully 
recovered the extreme position main 
tained during the active period of the 
preceding month, and many state they 
are not sure they will reach those high 
levels again unless demand arises by 
reason of continued heavy consumption 
Spinners generally are said to have 
shown no decided pressure to secure 
additional Many of these 
mills are well sold ahead for the early 
part of the year, and hence are not 
wotried on this score to the extent that 
they feel obliged to make price conces 
Dealers, with very few 
tions, state they find prices firmly main 
tained in the South. Most of the low 
prices reported in and around the north 
ern selling markets are said to have 
come either from 
desired to dispose of certain lots of 
yarns, or manufacturers who bought 
beyond their actual requirements ; 
talk, it is said, caused them to feel 
somewhat apprehensive of a break in 
cotton yarn prices, and they endeavored 
to dispose of their surplus stocks at 
prices below levels maintained by spin 

ners 


business. 


sions. excep 


those dealers who 


peace 


VARIED PRICES REPORTED 

It is somewhat difficult to 
actual price conditions to-day; 
usually are determined by conditions 
surrounding each transaction In the 
first place, sales are rather limited at 
present to those mills which require ad 
ditional small lots to fill in, and owing 
to this situation, many houses state they 
are making no special efforts to secure 
business. For that reason they are al 
most out of touch with the market bs 
cause they have not received any recent 
Most buyers, 
it is said, have lost much of that con 
fidence in the market which led them 
to pay previous asking prices to cover 
their requirements, and attention is be 
ing directed to the usual talk of a re 
duced acreage in cotton for next season, 
with rather more attention paid to the 
efforts made to secure a more diversi 
fied crop in southern sections. Yarn 
prices to-day are well out of proportion 
to cotton prices, due to the law of sup 
ply and demand, and while many declare 
the froth is gone to-day, still the heavy 
consumption of yarns 
and foreign fields, is expected to main 
tain a wide margin in 
yarn quotations 


reflect 


these 


quotations trom spinners 


both in domestic 


cotton costs and 


WEAVERS AWAIT DEVELOPMENTS 
local weaving mills generally are re 
ported well engaged; dress goods and 


WORLD 





UTILITY 


- Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





El NNMMMNUNN 


JOURNAL 


YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES c 


For Weaving, Also Cops, Cones, 
Knitting, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 


(955) 39] 





Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 





Paulson, LinkKroum @ Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


New York 


READING CHICAGO = 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


= 113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


EDWARD S. HYDE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS «= 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, were « Bau 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns — 


Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 
140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 


KNITTING 
AND 
WEAVING 


CHICAGO 


tit | “i | wuil 


DIRECT TO CONSUMER _Cotton Yarns of all Descriptions 
Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


C W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,’ Pa 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; 
Brown Mfg. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co.; Roberta Mfg. Co 


NEW YORK 


STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 


Sales Agents: 


Office, 720 Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass 


COTTON YARNS 


All Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
77 Summer Street, Boston 


Correspondence Solicited 


FVAMALLAAAVURLTAPACURA MAA UUQESUUT ALONG ALAS AAUUAGALUDOGUUEALUOOUOAELSUOUUULAOODU UMNO UAL GULLS 


CERIZ 
pEN. (wi N ING 













H.S.RICH & CO. 





TOTTONVARNS BL SENG | | 
“ OPS j 











SKEIN YARNS 


GERALD COOPER. 





150-152 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIPENCE.R.I, 





POMFRET ST 
, PROVIDENCE.R.| 





A. G. THATCHER W.H. THATCHER = 
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men’s wear mills are said, however, to 
W. A. ERWIN, Pres. EUGENE HOLT, Vice-Pres. J. L. ERWIN, be awaiting some definite developments 


West Durham, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Sec. and Treas. » ‘ : 2 
: as a result of the openings in New COTTON YARNS 
Producer to Consumer York \ good business is expected on 
ERWIN YARN AGEN cae. Inc. combination goods, but until actual re for 


quirements are fully known, it is ex- 
¢ © I I ON YARNS pected there will be limited business on 


this line until the trade is ready. This f Pp 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. : : 
229 Chestnut St. , period is expected to develop during : X OR 
= _ ed — —$ —$_$___— this month On 30s two ply warps, 


f 
i 
spinners are asking 46c. for prompt de- ' 
livery, and prices here run from 44 to All Counts and Descriptions 
46c, with even lower prices heard under 
¢xtraordinary conditions; for 20s two for 


ply warps, 38 to 39%. is noted here, with 
spinners asking 40 to 41c.; for 40s two 
ply spinners ask 60 to 64c., according 





KNITTING 











“Locke Cotton Mills : to the yarn, with prices here from 58c. AND 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 GEM COTTON MILLS up. Dealer S who quoted 35c for 16s W VING 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS GO. two ply skeins say they lost business, A 
BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS le . , . : 
SEVIER COTTON MILLS CO with 34c. reported in certain cases; 8s 
si ra nee pect are a hiaaiah ia three ply tubes and skeins run from 29 : > ; . 
( OL( MRED y ARNS F( IR VW OO! EN TRADE - Special attention given to Packing 


to 30c. for dark stock; 12s shuttle cops 


sold at 36c., and 6s at 34c. While some 


few dealers are disposed to report F kli D’Oli &C 
rather a better inquiry during the past rankiin ler 0. 
few days, others state they can see no 300 Chestnut Street 
improvement worth mentioning 


Wm. Hl. Lorimer’s Sons Co. scent PEEL ASTIN, PA. 


Frame spun knitting yarns are not 
very active; knitters up the state have 


MANUFACTURERS OF all the yarns they require for the pres- 


ent from all accounts, and many are 


said to be making an effort to sell some 
of their holdings, because they over- : Pure @ar ater 
MERCERIZED YARNS bought during the recent sharp advance 3 
Mills are reported very actively engaged 2 
with good orders on their books, and 
there is still a good consumption of yarn 
maintained, but just now no interest 


Assured all Users 
is being taken in yarns. Buyers prefer 


to wait for lower prices, as they are = of 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS sinned per af gue tae 


position is rather than 


purchase further supplies at to-day’s : 
prices. On 10s frame spun, 35 to 36c 
is noted, depending upon the grade of 2 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets yarn, as those yarns which have at- 


tained a reputation for high quality and : 
PH | | _ADELPHIA PA are well sold ahead are holding firmly. 
, . For example, one mill asks 46c. for 24s, 3 


although here 41 to 43c. is being quoted 
with very limited interest; for an ordi- 
nary 30s, such as is used in New York 
State mills, dealers say 45c. is about the 


cnenussenssuennsneunemnnstannesunceenensenenenenennesetevtensssrtertone-eunetnrasseseenne ‘ensusseunenecnssanten#/@0HN 





overnsemessonenesaneunann saennensnnsnererwrstnirnrnnnee 


PENNA UYU 


Witt 


For all Purposes 


li 


eas, say ‘ Especially designed for 
market, although double carded stock is 7 2 
The John F. Trainor Co. held ‘aol 50c., with higher prices Textile Mills. 


asked by certain well-known spinners 


COTTON YARNS on eine sar eer Tt Over 900/000,000 gal- 


OMBED YARNS HOLDING 


Natural, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerized al lt cata a aks alls lons daily capacity of 


spec ial active developments Deliveries = P U R E ce LIE A R 
FOR EXPORT TRADE are still a difficult matter as many spin- . 
ners are still out of the market. Where WATER furnished by 
SPECIAL PACKING small lots are taken to fill in, good - 
prices are said to be paid. Sea Island = ; 
291 Broadway New York City varns are said to be purely nominal to : Roberts Filters. 
day, as prices all depend upon existing 


een conditions. Dealers report a wide rang 4 ' 
‘Tr Th of quotations on certain numbers, thus d sk for Textile Catalog 
. © BC ¢ 7ER Ny CRAW F ORD aaa the an ahaa al 


situation prevail 


Y Main Office and Factory ing. For 20s single, one eastern mill 
’ E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA., PA. + peticatin age = ene “ id ak, ROBERTS FILTER MFG. v0. 
a E 5 Paid 40s two-ply comb pe rs at 80c.; 
New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. Ge tennis a aE SEE Thoene, DARBY, PENNA. 
. ry . . ‘ . not much new business has been re 
MAN U k AC I URERS “te, DEALERS aad ae. and it is difficult for ike 
factors to quote prices Mercerized oe 


all 


yarns are holding firmly wi h nearby de- PROMPT SERV I CE 
M E RC ERIZED YARNS a the ding plants Soe | RIGHT P RICES 


Mercerizing Bleaching Gassing Coning and Tubing for trade LITTLE CHANGE IN YARNS 


avrereernen 


Plain and Colors 










BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING 





BOARDS 





Sa a a SE eg ee More Inquiry, with Prices Helding Re- 


markably Firm 
~ Ct oO “ON TA ‘Ss Boston, Jan. 10.—From nearly all 


classes of cotton yarn buyers there has 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine been increased inquiry, but the volume 





: T 
Cotton Yarn end Warpa, Carded and Combed =: of sales has shown no important expan- J Os. " « PEA R SO N 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT sion. Part of the inquiry has undoubt- 1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AWAITING STATEMENTS 


OT a TT 


heir Publication Should Stimulate De- 
mand for Textile Shares 

Boston, Jan. 10.—While investors are 
wing more interest in the textile 
| situation and in the market for 
xtile shares, there has been but little 
rease in demand for the latter 
marked increase in buying is expect 
until mill statements for the last six 
nths of 1916 are available. In the 

f many mills this will not be until 
first of next month, but in the mean 
e a fairly reliable idea will be ob 
ed by insiders regarding the finan 
| showing of some mills. Of course, 








1 
and 


vas already known that in the case ot 
es, yarn mills and cotton cloth mills 
king napped goods, ducks, tire cloth 


other heavy fabrics, have had the 
t six months in their history, but it 
it to be expected that many mills on 
cloths or fine count cloths 
make relatively as good showings. 
ic of the latter did not complete old 
priced contracts until the end of the 
r, but most of them had worked out 
before the start of the final 
irter, and all mills are now working 
contracts that should net handsome 
ts if there is no radical change in 
market situation 
INVENTORIES 
their 
vatism 


nt even 


these 


AT COST 
to 


PRICE 
exercise unusual 
in mill financing and in 
statements for the last six 
year, some treasurers have 
recently been made aware of Gov 
ent regulations regarding inventory 
The fact that both the national 
State governments 
inventory figures in income tax 


In 


sel 


efforts 


king up 


manth 
LS 


or 


Massachusetts 
1ré¢ 
rts to be based upon cost prices is 
to cause some radical changes in 
inventorying methods. This 
tally close Ss one of the financial holes 


10us 


which textile corporations were ac 
omed to dump profits that they de 
to hold for a rainy day. Unfor 
tely, textile corporations have few 
asset items that are as flexible, for 
accustomed to carry 


yority are 








but the great majority will be obliged 


to publish statements that are mors 
nearly an accurate reflection of thei 
financial condition than ever before 


Fall River Mill Stocks 
FALL River, MAss., Jan. 11.—Neither 
the so-called authority on textile invest 
ments as offered in the 
more than the distant observer of events 


local market any 
and prices seems to be able to explain 
the lack of effect on shares of the well 
understood fact that the dividend period 
is well advanced. The fact might just 
as well have no basis it at 
tracts the attention of 

The obvious willingness of some hok 


Tat 


as 


investors, 


ers of securities to waive the condition 
as to their right to dividends is a some 

what anomalous situation 
trasted with the practice in vogue in gen- 
eral dealings. It not that the 
of the increment not appreciated ; 
rather does it seem to be that the pros 
pect of an early realization of benefit by 
the investor is held out an 
ment, as a rule, to yield to the 
price without much haggling. 


when con 


is value 


iS 


as induce- 
seller’s 
That 
virtually a concession of a point and a 
half, or more, yet is not so effective in 
arousing interest as might with 
be expected in stock trading. 


1s 


reason 


SOUNDS INCONGRUOUS 


term, “ Ex dividend,” 
inconcruous when 


transaction in this 


The 


most 


al 
loved in a 
ty, for th 
‘ “ye ‘ ¢ ~ } ] 

simple reason it is not counted usually 
consideration 


sounds 
emmy 
stock cl 


as when agreeing on 
That flat offers are presented 
flat-figures | thot 
dividend day is within observing ¢ 
tance indicates the disposition of 

Fall River mind. Even basic values 
not permitted to be 
tor in the slightest 
sequence, the mat wants to sell is 
put in the the 
with his stereotyped “ How much am | 
bid?” and 
as laconically 
at a competitive trans: 


If this were not 


terms. 
igh 
lis 


or demanded, even 


the 
ar¢ 
fac 


con 


a determining 


degree \s a 
who 
position of auctioneer 
the buyer names’ his price 
though in attendance 
ction 


\merican 


ad 


Linen, 


SO, 




















of the more weakly situated stocks 
When a comparison is made wi 
Arkwright, which, like the Ameri 
has been slow in the past to feel 
impetus to ascension, despite the 
moval of one of the supposed causes 
in the shape of the treasurer, whos« 
friends have not been reconciled to hi 
deposal, the peculiarity pointed out 
becomes most noticeable It is ques 
tionable it choice could be adk Ot tw 
corporations which, as the market sit 
tion enfolds itself, serve better as o 
jects for illustrating one of the unusi 
things to be found in the Fall Rive 
market They have been referred te 
specifically sever times in tl irt 
les on the stock situation; sen 
all of the facts as to the in ual 
status of the companies would involve 
lose study and much cogitation Te 
begin, the American has been held at 
90. Surrender of half a point resulted 
ina sale. No attempt was made to pre 


title to tl dividend ilready 
earned and soon to be declared at the 


serve 


1¢ 


rate of 1% per cent. unless the director 
do the unexpected, which is a vet 
mote probability \ net debt of $77 
270 was reported under date of Sept 
30, 1916 Two vears ago tl indebted 
ness amounted to $167,692, or over 56 
per cent larger than the showin ap 
pearing in the last statement by the 
treasurer. In 1915 liabilities over assets 
were $133,304, should nothing supe 
vene meanwhile to retard the efforts of 
Treasurer Osborne, according to tl 
rate of reduction established two vears 
ago, the corporation should be not far 


from debt-free for the first time in man 


a day. Physically and financially, Ame 
ican Linen is in good shap« 
Ninety 


asked f 


is 


ive kw 

and 90. bid Whereas the Amet 
Linen has 94,528 spindl the Arl 
wright has 68,432 In the nancial 
pect, the advantage ts in favor ! 
\merican Linen the Arkwright’s it 
debtedness was $214,211 in October last 
The heures indicated that i reduet 

t $53.036 had been effected during th 
twelve months. While the American 
net earnings had amounted to $100,373 
those of the othe corp were 
nearly $20,000 less When a deduetior 


MILL STATEMENTS 















f estate, buildings and machinery on for example, would not be so inactive, 
| inken basis. A few may find relief and its location in the list of securities 
2 reasing their depreciation account, would be above instead of below some 
Cash Raw 
Line - Fiscal year.— and debts materials, 
ime and address of company of business. Year. Date. receivable. mdse., etc. 
in Mfg. Co., Cotton 1916 Oct $175,087 
2 nville, S, C ‘ 1915 Oct. 1 239,651 
Mills Cotton 1916 Sept. 30 105.9 
River, Mass . 1915 Oct. 2 31,f 
) Mfte. Co., ‘otton 1916 Sept 30 716,404 1,218,154 l 
> Bedford, Mass ” 1915 Sept. 30 779,317 882.062 1 
Head Miils of Ala Cotton 1916 Oct 1 14,372 493,698 
1, Ala 1915 Oct 0 O8 274,402 
Mill, ‘otton 1916 Sept 20 256,607 697,005 
Bedford, Mass 1915 Sept 0 7,946 411,695 
‘E tton Mills, otton 1916 Aug. 31 391,249 513,300 
. t Point, Ga 1915 Aug. 31 207,208 689,113 
) pany Cotton 1916 Oct 1.641 1,013 8 
Mass 1915 Oct 1 32,566 1,635,773 
rt. Mie. Co., Cotton 191¢ Oct 400,71 2,487,447 
t Point Ga 191 Oct 4 73,240 1,207,821 
) Depre $33,345; surplus, $247,367 
udes—Depre $150,000; profit and loss, $99,219 
udes—Depreciation, unstated. 
cludes—Reserves: Bond interest, $8,000; bonds, $436,000, taxes, $44,142; depreciation 
cludes—Reserves: Bond interest, $8,000; bonds, $408,006; taxes, $37,530; depreciation 
udes—Rveverves: Depreciation, $5,956; tenements, $1,451; s, $4,533, and profit 
ludes—Depreciation, $153,228; taxes, $52,252; profit and loss, $318,57¢ 
1 ud Depreciation, $300,216; taxes, $39,604; profit and loss, $256,08 
yN ides—Depreciation, $646,000; renewal account, $92,018; profit and $5 
. ludes—Depreciation, $693,943; profit and loss, $217,249 
Pa udes—Depreciation, $109,968 surplus, $924,791 
, ludes—Depreciation, $217,140: surplus, $2 393 
ncludes—Depreciation, $137,725; capital stock subscription, $220 rplus, $!,9 








—_———Assets- 
Total Real estate 
quick bldgs. and Miscellaneous 
assets machinery, Amount. Descriptior 
$467.81 $ Rt 
100.8 419 
49 31% 190 OF 
4.9 100.0 
4 Ne 1.4 4 10.000 Ii r 
1.379 116.547 140 I 
i { 12,967 Prepaid 1 
R O70 oS 440 9 5 
/ 8,970 Prepaid items & inv 
484 8.044 8,0 Prot ind 
953.61 0.024 
904,549 l 6,4 
896,321 1,634,500 Secu 
138 ) ’ 
S88 166 { { $ 40,880 Stock ur 
1.0 ) 8 43,7 Stocl 1 i 
$235,000 nd pr + } ss, $1,065,614 
$240,00 ind profit and mss, $740.83 
and loss, $107.48 
1 


trom this ¢ 





WI SOl 
\ lov pretty close { retiect 
very que \rkw ht should 
ven a shart idvanta the 
It p l strony 
£ J Wun i { 
rative i ] Brist RR plan 
e Nemasket Worsted Co will x 
the ma nery the tory 
nfield, R. |] I Brist ll | 
1 nning ) 1¢ 
( ventory the estate of R 
1]. Bowes, mar ger of the w ks 
Lawre cK Felting Ce whe 
stricken by fatal disease, shows at 
te worth $113,469, nearly all 
ng personal 
New Bedford Quotations 
(By Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford, Mass.) 
Bid Asked 
Acusht Mi *165 70 
Beacor Mfz. Co 102 
Bea Mfg. Co. pf 115 
RB h x Co. com 40 
or 106 
I to Co 7 
Butler Co ) 98 
7 ( 104 
M Co 
D th Mt ) 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf QF 
i 1M 
( iM ) ) 
irinne Mts Co 132 
Hathaway Mfs Co 200 
Holn Mfg. ¢ 250 300 
H Mfg. Co. pf 120 
K Mi i 
M et M 120 
» uwena Mi 108% 11 
N d Mf Co 180 
N. B. C n Mill m 100 
N. B. Cotton Mi f 6 
Nonquitt Spinnir 1 
Page ifg. Co ’ ’ 
Pierce Mfg. Co 380 420 
I r Br l l 1 
omska M 182% 137% 
Ou t M Rg” 
Quisset Mil pf 312% 
harp Mfg. ¢ 120 
irp Mfs ( pf 11 
Soule Mi I 
saber M 
Wamsutta M 113 , 
Whitman Mills 177% 
* Ex-dividend 


Southern Mill Stocks 


(By Morton Lachen uch & Co., New York) 
Bid Asked 
American Spinning Com 160 
American Spinning Pf 82 
Bibb Mfg Com 196 
Bibb Mfg. Pfd 
Brookside Mills 155 16 
Clifton Mfg 
( imbus Mfg 100 
tirite pag $14) 
Liabilities 
Accts. payable, Surplus 
floating and Capital profit and 
rta funded debt stock loss, etc 
Sh4 46 S284 
14 0.000 
190.000 49 
f 0 400 000 14,9 
41 7 1s f 900 
{ 4,36 10.000 609-6 14 
( 10 ’ ) 0 4 
) All MO 
) ) ) 10.000 1 ( 
f cEO0 ty 4 
> ) {70.14 ( 000 60.64 
) mo mo 1 : 
) 10.009 
{ 00 4,7 
m0 m 
) { 651 ’ 
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MILL NEWS—Continued | 
SOUTHERN MILL STOCKS 


Subject sale. we offer: 


100 sha ares Aragon mill 100 share s Arcade 2nd preferred 

100 Glenwood 100 Lancaster preferred 

100 “ Brandon 50 “  E. A. Smith preferred 
100 =6©*)~—s Woodside 20 “ Chadwick-Hoskins pfrd. 
100 “~~ = Pelzer 30 “ Riverside preferred 

100 “ = Lois 50 “ Woodside preferred 

100 “ Chadwick-Hoskins 100 “* Oconee preferred 

100 =~ Chesnee 65 “ Union Buffalo 2nd prfd. 
100 =“ Dunean 10 “ Norcott preferred 

50 “ Oconee 50 “ Glen Lowry preferred 
200 “ Washington 50 “ Trion preferred 

100 “ Laurel 100 * Gainesville preferred 
30 “ Phenix 100 =“ Union Buffalo Ist prfd. 
10 “ Broad River 100 “ Chiquola preferred 


F. C,. ABBOTT AND COMPANY, 


1001- 1002 Commercial National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ninet ears’ experience n handling investmerts in the South 


General 1 | 
° | §&) Our tapes are endorsed 
Information i oF by machinery experts 


R di B d fi They know their quality and they 
egar ing on $ know their scientific structure. 

Exhaustive trials by practically 
We have issued a booklet all machinery makers have dem- 


5s : . onstrated that they have no su- 
giving brief explanations perior. Write us. 
of coupon and registered 


, % 2 } . LOWELL, 
bonds, redemption of bonds, : BARBER MFG. CO. MASS. 


sinking funds, and defini- Spinning Tape Specialists 

tions of various types of 

bonds The booklet also 
5 i 2 Savgyiity UNdTUUenangqunnnrenengngvnneensgnaneeeengunaeaesgcnegyaeacengvacneeneyaaitt 

contains brief descriptions ESTABLISHED 1844 

of more than fifty-five BENJ. BUCHLEY’S SON 

Lasaee of conaeresiies in WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 


anufacturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
vestment bonds Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Send for Booklet No. 511 = Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
= REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
AOU AQCOATETUETNATENTUSLAEENLETUENATTONNEVONT NEMO EEOC eT NNT TTUTUNT TTA ETY GULL FETT 


LULL Tf B 
_ incor a ace eeu . Spencer Trask & Co. U Inited States Conditioning = 
f $150,000, at for aie, ae eisai INVESTMENT SECURITIES & Testing Re. 
: 25 Broad Street, New York 340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
50 Congress Street, Boston = New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 
ALBANY, N. ¥.—CHICAGO, ILL. = ‘otton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fat 


ric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
SUNT EDTA EEE 


‘‘Conservative Investment Bonds’’ 








gompraeen, 7 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 


coe beat eta ee ACE a tel 


Millis at Coventry Rot: Samples Submirtted:on Request 
HUCCUTECULUAVAUA EVALUATE 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


BENJ. BOOTH PAUL LANG 


Pres Sec. and Treas. 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., 


$100.00 ieian- Basie Mice. “ite Gch MANUFACTURERS OF 
s | Serger ypatiers CARD CLOTHING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1719-1729 Bodine St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* Indicates previous mention of project wUuUuuasnnnant 
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ALP. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


sun cennaneconenenene 


Canton 
Turin 


Shanghai 
Lyons 


- Yokohama 
- Milan 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 
Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


U0) eNsAC 0 SD CURAUOREALOOEDEDEL HY, cOOROBLEDORS DonvRRa OE Lessee tSERENORORESDEGDEN TES ORELEOOEL 1 O8ED( 10 040+ 000i reNRDatiN omer Unnaneeas 


L. 


en nnenenerveusnenneneen Ca 


LLL eR NMRU 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. 


Thrown “and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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New York 
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LULU 


SANUS 
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“We can sell what others cannot” 


“Alex. Van Straaten & Co. | 


Specialists in Yarns 
Silk Yarns a Specialty 


We Buy All Kinds of Yarns— 
What Have You for Sale? 


We Sell All Kinds of Yarns— 
What Are Your Wants? 


| 1815 Bristol Street, PHILADELPHIA | 
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E Telephone Main 3593 | Retablished 1854 : 
CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


= 

Old South Building x 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS on a 
Special Attention To Textile Inventions 3 
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| Walter W. Hodgson | 
Card Stamping and Repeating 


; FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
| Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine and 
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French Index 
315 ven ite Avenue - Philadelphia 
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_MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY | 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings ana Ribbous | 


i For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
; Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. : 
sone eos or ene mons to chen : 
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it okinson Dyeing and Textile Works © 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. 
‘wines and all Narrow Fabrics. Print- 
e! Knotted Cords a specialty, on tubes 
C alls (our Fast Black will please you). 
HOPKINSON, Prop, and Mgr. 6. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. 
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SPUN SILK STRONG 





Market Expects Advance When Buying 
Increases 

Spun silk is meeting increased inter- 
est and if the expected buying move- 
ment develops, it is certain the prices 
must go higher. The raw material mar- 
ket has again taken on a bullish tone 
after several weeks of recession, and if 
the rise in raw material continues, yarn 
is likely to be advanced without refer- 
ence to the activity of buyers. Silk 
goods of all kinds are maintaining their 
popularity, and weavers and knitters 
must make purchases of spun silk be- 
fore long, if they plan to cover business 
offered to them for their own products. 

Spun silk continues on the same basis 
as heretofore and sellers are reluctant 
to make an advance which might dis- 
turb the calculations of the consuming 
trades. Circumstances, however, may 
force this advance irrespective of sell- 
ers’ wishes. 

Prices on spun silk are as follows: 


60- 2 eocccccccces 4.55 80-2... wcrccccees 4.2 
0-2. cc cccccces 4.55 20-2 ceeeececcene 4.00 
40-2. cccccccecs 4.35 10-3. wcccccccces 3.90 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 

The market for artificial silk remains 
unchanged. There is large potential de- 
mand, but stocks are so low that only 
a portion of consumers’ needs can be 
satisfied. Imports of fiber silk have 
showed a marked falling off during the 
last six months of 1916. 

Nominal prices on artificial silk are 
as follows: 
150 Deniers Domestic A, Bleached .3.50@3.60 


150 Deniers Domestic B, Bleached.3.40@3.50 
150 Deniers Domestic C, Bleached.3.10@3.17 


Silk Mill News 

*ScRANTON, Pa. Charter has been 
granted to the Kimble-Emmerich Silk 
Mills with a capital of $200,000. V. A. 
Decker, of Hawley, Pa., is the treasurer. 
This is the new corporation which is 
to supercede the various interests for- 
merly controlled by Arthur Emmerich. 
As noted some time ago, the company 
has acquired a mill here and recently 
the machinery has been moved from 
the various plants and incorporated in 
this building. The mills manufacture 
thrown silk yarns, and it is believed 
that the equipment of the new plant 
will approximate 35,000 spindles and 
accompanying machinery. 








Paterson, N. J. D. Harris has moved 
his silk plant from the Broomhead Mill 
on West street to the new Dunlop mill 
on Straight street. 





Amoskeag. Movies in Philadelphia 

The presentation of the motion pic- 
ture film of the cotton and worsted in- 
dustry, prepared by the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., Manchester, N. H., 
in Philadelphia, Wednesday, Jan. 10, 
was attended by a large audience of in- 
terested spectators. The presentation 
was arranged by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
and through the courtesy of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of that city, the spacious 
auditorium of their club house was util- 
ized for this purpose. The audience 
comprised members of the Alumni As- 


sociation, students at the Philadelphia 
Textile School, manufacturers and 
those affiliated with the industry, ete. 


The various details displayed by the pic- 
tures were explained by E. W. Sergeant 
of the company, who described the dif- 
ferent operations employed in the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics in an in- 
teresting and comprehensive manner 
which was greatly appreciated. Bradley 
C. Algeo, president of the Philadelphia 
Textile School Alumni Association, pre- 
sided, and introduced Mr. Sergeant 
with a brief explanation of their desire 
to present a subject of general interest. 
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GENERAL 
SILK IMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw & Thrown Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE: 
HOWARD BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BOURSE 


BRANCHES: 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 
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INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. sbratsinc’sitks 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Cog 225 Fourth Avey 


Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetews 
Chicage Office, 206 Se, Market St. oe epresentatives, “Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Besten 
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“MI NDLIN @ ROSENMAN 22722 tives ct 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cottcn Yarns 


Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. ee Silks a Specialty 
New York 


105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave. = 





7. Promotes Lustre 
4. GUARANTEED 
~PURE- 


Famous 


‘Does Its Work Thoroughly’’ 


Standard Soap Mfg. Co. Woonsocket, R. I. 
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CAMDEN 
NEW JERSEY 


HOWLAND CROFT SONS & CO., Linden Worsted Mil, 





; also Fancy 
and Twists 


Gray and in all Colors 
Mixtures and Doubles 


omen YARNS 


sin ULTUELUUN with PUTT A UL 


AUNUD TOTAL UMMALLEMUASUAS UA LA nt LANASAMUELLSSUANPRANSADENLADI UALS AAADAN ASAE EEA LALA TALLER 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


Boston Office: 
232 Summer Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


PU 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


Te 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


S 
OXFORDS 


AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 

French Spun Worsted Merino 





"MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell 


© Direct 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST pT PA. 


CE 


WORLD 


“BOTANY WORSTED MILLS "Si" 
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FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every ee for Knitting and Weaving 


presented by 


_ WALTER D. LARZELERE, ne Ble, Philadel Pa. 


The Pitkin- Holdsworth Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
| Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


"WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Sagem Trust mini, » Pisiodaiphis, Pa. 
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Ff. A. STRAUS ®@® CO, 
| 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Mills ° 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 











£ 
Worsted Oo 


% 
Ds Bradford 
Yarns @, 


% System 





_ SPINNING CO 
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| THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutecturers otf WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray aad in oil colors: colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 








KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
T ODELL WORSTED C0. | 
Worsted Yarns 
i ‘diiiaiedi N. Y. ‘oans —_ —aA.N. BRIGGS CO., + eet Boston, Mass. 
| 
FALLS YARN MILLS | . 
FINE WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 0. 
WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND . 


Philadelphia Representative 
H R. SHIRLEY 
Incorporated 1904 


4 
ke 
For 
i 242 Chestnut Street R 
© 
Ss 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued nial oe 
QUOTATIONS WORSTED YARNS ARE | 
WORSTED YARNS, STILL MARKING TIME | 


BKADFORD SYSTEM. ; 7 “ae Pocasset Worsted Company 








| 

E 

2-12s to 2-16s low common... 974%@1 00 Prade Awaiting Result of Openings : 

2-208 to 2-24s low %.... 110 @1 13 High Quotations Prevail Buyers E 

i to . 30s ‘ "ae 25 + 7% Hesitate at High Prices F 

2-328 % lOO... .....0ee0ee 1 30 @1 321 Worsted yarns are still marking time, ; 

Ht > 2 Seems stu ee suuse ret soon 32% as manufacturers are awaiting furthe: ; 

2-328 % eS Se ee ae 135 @1 40 developments in the New York goods i W, a LY, : 

Eee Bloods BwBt Ba racket before operating in yarns, Prices | orsted Sarns 

2-408 4% blood......... 170 @1 75 re too high for consumers to be willing i E 

2-BOW cccscccccccecccsesccsess 185 @1 90 : aie ‘ . E 

2-40s Australian....... Nominal to take any chances in anticipating their E 

2-508 Australian, 70s quality Nominal requirements, and they desire to know : E 
es a their actual wants before they make any : OFFICES: 

; additional purchases. Spinners generally pa : 

) Rian FRENCH SPUN. da i. are well sold up, and are not betraying 7O Nigh SZ Cor. Sammer 2 < Boston 

90s high quarter.. any great anxiety to push sales. In j 


20s %& blood... 
20s %& blood... 
10s %& blood... 


t 
1 fact, the average spinner feels that it 
1 
1 be ; , 
e 20s i blood.. 1 57%@1 60 additional business for the present, and 
al 
1 
1 


would be better not to take on too much 


328 Chestnut St. Cor. Fourth = Philadelphia 





( . 

: : 

SOs tg blood... 6214 @1 65 ; : i Tae = sata sveveeeoennveneneneneennernenees a 
108 % blood.... 6714@1 70 is content to sit back and watch the raw 

sine 10 delaine a ...-l1 77% @1 80 material and other markets. Where | PUDENNANAAMMONAARA LA AMBGAMAOUNORRRIBG 8 080888010010 060044404RQRE SONAALOMHOQDERGAOL4NYQUNDUENEGQ4QNL ¥uECENEQQ44440I0F ‘ 
40s Australian........... - Nominal aid sr - : nnamenanes . . 

50s Australian............. Nominal a Sspinnes finds it necessary to take up 
-60s fine Australian......... Nominal additional stocks of wool or tops, h« 
1-168 GES AQRGUAM...»... + Nemneel finds prices stiffened against him. One 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE. manufacturer was forced to pay an ad 
vance of 1l5c. over the original quota- 
ib N ERR 5c caes ck bone le 1 12%@1 16 ie stately, ; ee : 
ME iinstesassenicanes ie oi imy «tion on a lot of tops where he had 
MD I 55, atlas id. benaeale 1 17%@1 20 delayed to take up the offer. This con 
1S ee A eee rene scenes 1 22% @1 26 dition is by no means confined to any 


specific case, but is being experienced 
on all sides. It is this strong position 
maintained by raw material costs which 


KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD SYSTEM. 
Dyed prices nominal. 





LOMO PEL PORN MRE RE LT A TS 








s to 2-10s, 4 blood.. 1 @1 22% ° a. Ss 
lis to 2-20s, 4% blood.. 1 @1 27% rorces ¢pinners to hold a firm position 
, 20s to 2-308, % blood. .1 27% @1 30 on prices. 
lés to 2-20s, % Dbilood.... 1 35 @1 37% 
8s to 2-248, % blood... 1 62142 @1 65 EXTREME PRICES QUOTED 
— 6s to 2-308, % blood......1 65 @1 67% On yarns to be made quotations ar¢ 
WOOLEN YARNS heard on all sides which are not yet 
realized in many actual sales. It is 
WEAVING = ’ 
f difficult to represent actual current con- 
i6 cut, % blood grade.. SS a 8714 ae ° ‘ 
to 20 cut, % blood grade.. 87%@ 90 ditions. Many of the quotations heard 
to 16 cut, % blood grade.. 90 @ 92% are considered extreme by buyers who ; 
to 20 cut, *% blood grade. 95 @ Y%7% a x 3 
; to 16 cut, % blood grade..1 09% @1 10 state they cannot pay such prices and : 
to 20 cut, % weond arene 15 @1 17% expect to operate. On the other hand, ; 
’> to 28 cut, % blood grade 20 @ 25 ; z 
to 32 cut, % blood grade..1 25 @1 30 spinners say they will not take less : 
to 32 cut, % blood carbon a pan where varns are to be made. For ex é 
ed . oe ou sh $ 30 @i 306 } . = 
io. 06 cut. 16 biode and ample on 2-40s, several spinners ask : 
e 1 37% @1 40 $1.85, others quote $1.75 up; with half ; 
cveeesea blood tops costing around $1.40 to 
Dyed prices nominal $1.45. Spinners declare they must needs 
0 2-15s, in oil.. 80 @ 85 get these prices if they hope to break 
s to 2-23s oil. . 3 2%@ 87% ; 
1° bie ti Seen. 95 @ o7%y even. However, no one seems to have} ciiiiieiinciaianiniiieiaieinmnae 
a s to 2-28s for bleaching.. 97% @1 0° heard of such prices being paid. On 
=_— oe sarser numbers in 10s and Latt . .} evevoevenuunvennuneneencaenncnctny 
| single 40s half-blood French spun, ' 
lower, 2c. less. ; kai - = ; ; 
i 16s to 2-20s cut Oxford (*/,,) 8744@ 90 from $1.77 to $1.80 is heard, with single "iy MANUFACTURERS OF 
' ° » . mn / Gi a°U a ~ ~ o > ¢ \ 
' 2-213 to 2-23s cut Oxford (*/15) 90 @ %2% 50s at $1.85. On 2-50s, $1.90 is heard, : NDS OF’ FRENCH SPUN 
| CARPET YARNS with quotations as high as $2. for “ny ALL KI 
4 7 Srenc ‘ y » 2-60 ave “d 4 
t French yarn, while 2-60s are quotec 
-_ | Prices are nominal sige BE >So Ase i | WORSTED 
60-yd. double reel, wool filling 42 @ 43 arounc 92.10. ther quotations on 
| a 3 00-74. a’ble reel, filling = e = single French spun yarn are: 20s quar- and 
S hebsabadaehanennl rs ua ° WBrcccceseseses ° 
ss Second. quailty NS atoc ys 26 @ 27 ter-blood at $1.40, 30s three-eighths at MERINO 
to-74. double reel, cotton fill- dai i $1.50, 20s half-blood at $1.65, 30s half 
n GROIN ..ccccscvccsece a1 . e 
(On oma Maer on ae od 16 @ 16% blood at $1.72, single 40s half-blood at 
$1.77 and single 50s half-blood at FOR 
: Wool Ingrains, 42-yd.: $1921 
' CO ook kxes eae caews 11 @ 132 erm 
; MONEE civ bc skacessksasks.. SEO ae CONDITIONS DIFFICULT TO ANALYZI 
: ary REESE EAace wa sere s a 4 = It is difficult, however, to present any- 
Light supers .............. 2 29 thing like an accurate analysis of pres ‘ 
ss Super jute 42-ya areas oe ° age nt pri ndition in view f th American Factory at 
PS eee Sle nae, See ce rice cone ons 1 ew oO e 
anennaes enn Super jute (high), 42-yd..... —- @a— 3 , : 
Velvet wool, sun, 125-yd.white 52 @ 53 varied circumstances existing in the WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
(), GrBY reece eee cere cere ee eeees 43 @ 45 case of the different mills. Figure 


In worsteds: shown in the adjoining column for the JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
l6és 2-ply for ingrains, white 80 most part represent prices at which 











— @ 
2-ply light gray.... .- —- @ 79 ee ‘ oe : ; 
2-ply dark erey........ ee yarns have been actually sold, but spin : rs THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 
2-3 tapestry. . ‘ 85 @ 86 ners’ quotations are in most instances e os 
, Mass. 3 Brussels, white. 86 @ 87 ree , ql it es s PHILADELPHIA © NEWYORK = MILWAUKEE = PROVIDENCE BOSTON — CLEVELAND 
cae lés 2-3 Brussels, light gray — @ — well above these levels, as wi ve in , 
. dicated by comparing the above figures 
| JUTE YARNS. with this column. Many manufa MLUMHIRLA il = 
Prices are nominal. turers declare they anticipate difficulty 
carpets and rugs: in operating on this high basis. It SPINNERS OF 
i 8 ...17 @18 A. 55. 12% @13% cae Sa em ES ae rca 
7 16% @17% 14toié-Ib18 @13%  XPected there will be an extensive usc 
t 8 16% @16 17 to 18-1b.13 @13% of combination goods in cotton and WOR 
i a - 16S O16 = = coin 13% Distt worsted, as well as wool and worsted 
t 10- ..14% @15 to 50-Ib. eS : ' 7 = AND KN ING 
i 13% @15 560 & over..12. @13 and woolen goods are likewise expect d IN THE GREY FOR WEAVING KNITT . 
| ---18 @14% to be an active feature during the com 
For plied yarns from 12 lbs. and upward, ine season 
‘4c. and under 14 Ibs., lc. : 
; 1 ( RNS O1 I 
pi onetian yarn, 11 to 12-1b., 2-ply, gray in _KNISTING YARNS QUIET. alee MILLS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
*kein; black in skein; black in cops. Knitting yarms are not showing “any Worsted JAMESTOWN,N. Y., RAVENNA, O. 
For Smyrna Ruge marked activity at this season Knit Mill PROVIDENCE, R. I., CLEVELAND, O. 
10 od = ters generally are said not to be trying : 
1904 : AD! Sg pee evan wasn S¥05 enn s @ ; F - , ; ; > 1s Mail Address - - Cleveland, O. 
WS A viene eRe nsw 6 Rk wewe — @o-— very seriously to buy yarns. Most of G 3 
Super jute, 42 yards........... — @— eae 2 “e all’ ono ee oO. 3 
ee Super jute (high) — @o— them have placed all the contracts they : ; — d 


! wutit i" 
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oo LEES & SONS Co. 


INERVANILLS 


SPINNERS OF 


ORSTED YARNS 


f f= KNITTING AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 





NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
WM. B. DUNN, 
623 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLOG 
PROVIDENCE, RI. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
HAROLD R.SHIRLEY, 
242 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS 


—————- MANUFACTURERS OF ———— 
FOR MENS WEAR 
TOPS «»oWORSTED YARNS ‘oreetiZovs 
— CAMDEN, N.J.— 


“AUSTRALIAN 
AND 
DOMESTIC 
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TOry DPS SION COYBERS 


SalamancaN.yY. 


HELAODUEUEDAO YEE UHPORUABORERRED ONEEENRELEEYCDEPNESErETOrHeRDErNTNrneCur rte rweRECertT 


LALTTTNCAUUT EAN 


FRENCH SYSTEM BRADFORD SYSTEM 


Worsted-Woolen and Mohair 


YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 


Walter McCoo 
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204-206 N. 4th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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expect to; those few who have delayed 
for one reason or another have found 
themselves compelled to pay stiff ad- 
vances. Several spinners have been 
quoting their fine yarns in half-blood 
grade around $1.80, while heavy counts 
are held at $1.70 or thereabouts. Spin- 
ners are refraining from any active can- 
vass for additional business. They find 
themselves well engaged and are en- 
deavoring to get out their deliveries in 
a way which will meet the desires of 
their trade, and it is not an easy task. 
Knitted fabrics for suitings, etc., are 
still considered very promising. Merino 
yarns for hosiery and underwear are 
sold well ahead. 

FEW YARN CHANGES 
Worsted Spinners Not Able 

Much Business 

Boston, Jan. 10.—There are few 
changes in worsted yarns. The major- 
ity of spinners are so well sold up that 
they are unable to take any appreciable 
amount of business for near delivery, 
and are unwilling to contract for any 
distant period. Manufacturers, in the 
majority of instances, are more con- 
cerned with stock-taking and invento- 
ries than with buying new supplies, and 
for the next week at least ,demand is 
expected to continue at a minimum. 
Counts finer than 50s are now practi- 
cally impossible to find, and the few 
stock lots that appear now and then 
are commanding handsome prices. In- 
stances of the latter are sales of Aus- 
tralian 2-60s at $2.15 aad similar 2-70s 
at $2.25. Except on stock lots, prices 
are practically nominal on all counts 
above 40s in both single and ply yarns, 
but on fine domestic 2-50s spinners are 
asking within a few cents of $1.85, while 
in exceptional instances up to $2 has 
been asked. 

The tendency all through the market 
continues severely against buyers, and a 
price basis of fully $2 a pound is freely 
predicted for the not distant future on 
half-blood 2-40s. Knitters are less in- 
terested than for several weeks. Most 
of the knitting mills are apparently well 
covered on present and near needs, and 
are not inclined to speculate for the dis- 
tant future. In the oil, knitting yarns 
are quoted on a basis of about $1.35 
for quarter-blood 2-30s, while similar 
count half-bloods are quoted up to 
$1.6714 to $1.70 in the oil. 


to Take 


TOPS QUIET BUT FIRM 
Considerable Variance in Quoted Prices 
Noils Bought Largely 
Boston, Jan. 10—While improved 
buying interest was shown in tops with- 
in the week, the market generally is 
quiet, and no large amount of business 
is being placed. Combers, in the ma- 
jority of instances, are well covered with 
business, and in several instances are 
intended to discourage 
the placing of contracts for distant de- 
livery. This has resulted in a wide 
range in quotations, and while selling 
prices on fine domestic are reported at 
$1.45, some asked prices are as high as 
$1.60. Much of the recent inquiry and 
trading have been for high three-eighths 
blood and better qualities, with sales re- 
ported at $1.20 for high three-eighths 
blood and $1.45 for both half-blood and 
fine domestic. Lower qualities are quiet, 
and prices are more or less nominal at 
$1.15 for low three-eighths blood and 
$1.10 to $1.12 for quarter-blood. South 
American tops are beginning to reach 

the market at 90c. for 44s. 

As the result of a large speculative 
buying of noils within the week, values 
on these stocks have appreciated mate- 
rially. Sales of both half-blood and fine 


quoting prices, 
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cDRNGSSoq 


3°°& SOMERSET STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘ime WEAVING AND KNITTING 


TMM 
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BS 
| WORSTED AND 


242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Wool» Merino Yarns 


KNITTING WEAVING 
Founded 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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| RICHARD CAMPION 
Worsted Yarns 


300 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. i 
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JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Spinners of 


'WORSTED YARNS 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 
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| Woolen and Merino | 
YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 
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| Star Worsted Company 
| YARNS 


| FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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| AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL and MERINO 
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COMMISSION 
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WORSTED SPINNING | 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
3rd & Moore Sts. 








She 


““NO-WASTE”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 


ROVING CAN 


It does not have 
the riveted seam 
that strains and 
breaks the sliver 


ABSOLUTELY 
SmOOTH 


Also 
Fibre and Steel 
Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 
and 
Mill Boxes 
All Kinds 


SHEET FIBRE 
TUBES 
RODS 

Special Shapes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass. 
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DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 


Solid Round, 12 
colors, 344 inches 
long 


ORS io ak ob Bhd 


SEPIA CFAYONS 


BLUE CRAYONS 


| 
a 
‘4 
platted ele ot E ae <a 
ei ee = 


Finest quality of 


Materials. Se le 


Write us for sam- 
ple No. 118]. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
3-91 


T BROWN CRAYONS 


Fe te ee Tce 





iLLOW CRAYONS. 


BLACK CRAYONS 


er nareeene ener ese 







Cloth Folder 
E Send fev civeutes 


ind Measurer Manufactured b 
SLLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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_ ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


a3 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘BLEACHERS Tamme HOSIERY | 


Speslalicte in o Teadae of ion Bleaches 


Soe liy soft work. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Elliot eye = 







SHI EEUUUUTUELO TAUPE UE a= 


3212 Amber Street i 


Satisfaction guaranteed. = 
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have been made among dealers from 63 
to 65c., and sales to mills have been 
made at the latter figure. High three- 
eighths bloods have also been active in 
the speculative movement from 56 to 
58c. Dealers are now holding the above- 
mentioned qualities on an asked basis of 
fully 70c. for fine. Ordinary three- 
eighths bloods and lower qualities are 
attracting but little attention, and are 
nominally quoted at 52 to 53c. for the 
former and 45 to 50c. for the latter. 
Boston —— Market 


(Continued from page 392) 


edly 


stimulated by reports of 
lower prices, but the facts that prices 
holding remarkably and that 
the volume of slowly increas- 
ing, seem to show that the real cause 
of the increased interest shown in the 
market by buyers is to be found in the 


been 


are firm 


sales is 


fact that their needs are increasing and 
that they are impressed by the price 
strength of both the raw material and 


yarn markets. 

Prices of most staple counts of card- 
ed yarn and of mercerized yarns have 
sagged to a basis of about 5 per cent. 
below the top asking prices of a month 
but this means little decline from 
actual selling prices of that period. On 
combed and fine count yarns, other than 
mercerized, the in values is not 
as great, which seems to be evidence of 
the fact that prices in this part of the 
market upon a more legitim: ate 
basis prior to the recent slump in buy- 
ing. Leading eastern spinners are still 
asking a basis of 50c. for 10s combed 
peeler cones, although the carded yarns 
are reported on the basis of 38 to 40c. 
for 10s, as compared with the previous 
high of 41 to 42c. 

The weakest part of the whole mar 
ket is on mercerized yarns used by knit- 
ters; this is largely due to the fact 
that many knitters are giving up the 
use of such yarns and substituting lisle 
or carded qualities and reselling their 
mercerized. Considerable quantities 
of the latter are reported available 5 to 
10 per cent. previous top prices, 
with demand only moderate at the lower 
figures. This weakness in mercerized 
yarns has not affected prices of combed 
gray yarns, but where fine counts had 
previously held on a basis of $1.05 to 
$1.10 for are combed peeler skeins, 
they can now be had on a basis of $1 
to $1.05 for the same count, and much 
the same situation prevails on Egyptians 
and Sea Islands. An exception to the 
latter statement is found in the case of 
both thread and tire yarns, and although 
demand for these continues slow, prices 
are practically 


ago, 
change 


were 


below 


unchanged. 


Cotton Yarn Trade Note 


Phila. 
Jos. S. Schofield, Jr.. formerly con 
nected with the firm of Muller, Riddle 


& Co., cotton yarn dealers, Philadelphia, 
which was recently succeeded by L. P. 
Muller & Co., | vered h 


has s¢ is connection 
| 
and become ass¢ 


with the above firm 
ciated with’ John N. Tracey, cotton yarn 
dealer, Philadelphia. 


To Handle Hamburger 
The Hamburger Cotton 
ners of carded cotton 
knitting and weaving trades, 
Ga., 


Yarns 

Mills, spin 
varns for the 
Columbus 
whose product has heretofore been 


sold both direct and through agents, 
have appointed T. E. Hatch, 77 Frank- 
lin street, Boston, and 949 Broadway, 
New York, sole selling agent Mr. 
Hatch has already taken over the ac 
count and, in addition to this com- 
pany’s well-known lines of white, sul- 


phur black and blended yarns, is show- 
ing samples of a new line of doubl 
and twists, additional machinery for 
the latter having been installed recentl 
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"AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. | 


_Hunting Park Ave. @ Marshall St. 





(693 399 
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J. 


T. ROBEY 


32 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ViADMUniNALALA snnererniat 


United States Clinton House fos Pies 
William H. Lees 


2426-2428 North Hancock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buys stock lots of Worsted, Woolen, 


Cotton Yarns for cash. Submit samples 
of what you have forsale. =: 3: 3: 
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OAK WORSTED MILLS Commission Work | 
B and Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. For The Trade :: 


Twisting, Reeling. Spooling, Jack-Spooling, Winding. Jack- 

Winding, Warping, Dressing, Weaving, Burling and ending : 

FAIR PRICES CONSISTENT WITH FIRST CLASS WORK i 
Fred meson General Manager Aaron Mugford, Superintendent i 
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CARON COMPANY 
WORSTED @ WOOLEN YARNS 


Medinah Bidg., Chicago 
Caron Spinning Co. 
Rochelle, Ill. 





Selling Aponte 
FRENCH OR 2=P co. 
Woonsocket, R. 
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OILS 
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| Illy 
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Boston and Philadelphia 


Manufacturers 
of 


| Spindle Tape 
and Bandings 


_ PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


: a 
i e i 
| Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co. | 
| mere a 
Dyers of | 


| Cotton Yarns, Knitting Yarns | 
| and | 
Fast Colors for Men’s Wear — 
Hematine Black a Specialty , 
Winding and Spooling with the | 

latest improved machinery 

Write for Our Prices 
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“SHERWIN WOOL CO.: 


YOUR REQU IREMENTS = 


Woolen Rags 


AG TO 


SPECIALIZES 





= 213 A Street 


mT 


‘American Wool Stock Co. 


R. Ge & Son, Pre 


astelr 


_GRADERS WOOLEN RA GS 


\dvise 


Warehouse 
Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ne w san k Office 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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UUMALAEDA SELENE ONT 


GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 

Telephone Connection 


HAZARDVILLE, = 
TURTLE LLL 


ae 
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283-285-287 





@@ Our specialty is to 
of every description ready for the 
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WASTE, SHODDI 


West Broadway 


ES 


-S. RAWITSER & CO. 
WOOLEN RAGS 


WOOL 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 


New York 


grade woolen Rags 


picker. 
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| FRANKEL BROS. & CO. M. SALTER & SONS 

2 WOOLEN RAGS 

& 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. Tite . 

= Our specialty is to grade woolen rags 

s We grade new and old woolen and of every description ready for the 

= cotton rags ready for the picker picker. Write for samples and prices 

= : ? = Correspondence solicited. 

5 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED E comedies sass 
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Graders of Manufacturers a 

: Woolen Rags Empire Baling Press 


Uniform Quality 


Hand or Power 
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BALING PRESSES. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Largest Line in the U. S. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ALL STEEL 
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Dyeing Loose Wool, Noils, 
Rags and Shoddy 


achines 
oud ed with 500 Ibs each ray W 
WW) Ibs. each rags 
Strippu chroming ashing and 
emg re lla moplis] ] } t 
i IZ ili compisned with o 
andlineg ¢ ided wei is dis 
charged in les in five minutes 
Matting and felting are IMPOS 
STRLI When you learn who have 
juipped with t e m: es in the 
ist year, tl iractel ot Vork 
| n ther dt) t <¢ doin 
if \ may id prejudice 
} erence 1 tly vol 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
GROVEVILLE, N 











batch dyed stock 
= 
| RAGS, SHODDY AND WASTE 
| 4 
QUOTATIONS DE  Asek eke Remade bh00d008 24 
WOOL WAST Worsteds— 
Fine hit Australian lap wa 80 @s8&5 Light ; 28 
Fine white lap waste 70 @75 No l care . 26 
Fine colored lap waste 58 @66 Biack 01d. 34 
Medium colored lap waste 55 @60 Blue old........-...2+e+0008 30 
Fine white Australian ring waste 63 @65 Brown old 30 
Fine white ring waste 57 @é60 Serges— 
Fine white Australian thread Black old 30 
aste : : 65 @70 Blue old psetceaees OO 
Fine white thread waste 63 @é67 NEW STOCK. 
Medium white thread waste 50 @55 RN ie gs an 24 
Low white thread waste 40 @45 Fine blue worsted clips. 40 
Fine colored thread waste 29 @3b Fine dark worsted clips 36 
Medium colored thread waste 25 @28 Fine black worsted clipe 45 
White spinners’ waste, greasy 25 @30 Light yarn extra fine 35 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy. 22 25 Dark mixed, extra fine yarn 30 
Australian white cards waste Dark varn med. to crs foi. ae 
dusted 34 @38 Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1.. 28 
Fine white card waste, dusted 2 @32 
Medium white card waste, dusted 25 @28 NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
Colored card waste, fine, clean 5 @18 Fine clips 25 
olore t vast mediur ) D1 Ordinary clothing ‘clips eee 22 
w 4 @10 
MEN'S WEA "LIPS. 
SHODDIES Worsted ee 
ALI WOOL STOCK. ” Darke 24 
White knit stock 42 @44 F “ne ° 
Red flannel 31 @33 aay a 
Red knit stock 35 @36 nee. ace aes 23 
Thibets 35 @36 aaa Ras es 
Merinos— Blue 38 
Fine light 34 @36 Black 38 
Fine dark 30 @33 Edges . ; hoe 
Fine black 31 @33 LADIES’ WEAR CLIPS 
Coarse light 25 @26 Serges— | 
Coarse dark 23 @24 I ice is rele fee el te — 
Delaines— Blue . 27 
L 26 @28 Black 34 


@25 
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NR Has 5h eee CA ae owe 31 @32 
DE: cscs aa sedate Boob ee es -. 34 @36 
PONE. Slacnesbaebiansuweun 32 @33 
PRET ic ccet et cnar cece 26 @27 
WU  whaceeKcdinw s0 000 6S Keo 32 @33 
Dees. CU si wanusaheceacwas 31 @32 
a Ae ne Fae 20 @22 
FLANNELS 
PD siwiduns watt ae ee bk watee 25 @26 
NEL: wo om cate te Wdie Om N Rie eels 25 @26 
Green iene bulb ie aare Sie ew sane 25 @26 
Serr re ee ee 25 @26 
DD <madud tan bese bee haek st 32 @33 
BOE whis 35500 Cop wil ees ei ee 24% @25% 
Scarlet bie der Uriel nis bah a om aaa 32 @34 
NE PRNEI sso a ivwrente ard-eemn his 28 @29 
Re ee ar eo 23 @24 
OO cas rae cage Wa dais We na a 23 @24 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS. 
eh as Dees hae oss owe 6’ Os 
ne NE was ab eis oe a wees — @e6 
ey. RS Si iiiS ae Sa oe ee —- @¢ 
Oe ROGER ic ck0.c8 sh caweins ° — @e6 
BN Ian's techn wig Sia SO whoa wk — @¢ 
| Pere 2%@ 3 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS. 
Merinos— 
ee Se eer ye 24 @25 
og ee ea 13 @14 
SUNS INNS viru sia law's <n be 25 @26 
CN ES 6 on 5 4.03.5-0'01d bao 12 @13 
Pe EE ro witin owe oc hia.mce ae one 24 @265 
| Sr eee eee ra 6 @ &% 
Serges— 
I Fei le i ee i eal ae alas -+. 17 @18 
NNO gaa (bi ars wc lars nsec woe a als 22 @23 
DE. “he ta ne nnnee capincewreen 18 @19 
NIE cao sl aie wie (eal Ww a 19 @20 
Red . 24 @25 
RSA Serre eee 24 @26 
Flannels— 
Fine white.. . 5 . 27 @28 
CN SVRIIOU: 55a ke wb hed 2S Oi 7 @28 
WOES DE Bs dee otek snanw ees 21 @22 
Red 24 @2 
De octstccnsnaibabaw es 13 @14 
Knit— 
NI. otk se Canale wig atexe Siac neem 29 @ 30 
Se, MOE cas ave wha ewes a 23 @24 
a | See eee errs ee 19 @20 
RN, “SRN Se os wiser eo ie 19 @20 
Black, trimmed sings oh a. 
Black, untrimmed.......... 22 @23 
RE: Cc ivahkndedisewnt wows etiea 24 @25 
SRNR x cracked an ae Ache eo ee 22 @23 
RE UINREE” S555) 5.516 o's ea ae eae 9 @10 
Hoods— 
Light Pa --- 22 @23 
SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light rks . 43 @te 
Black -bea-eueon 19 @ 20 
Blue . ; eS See ae 
Se co CinG awk anaes earn an Awe 13 @14 
DNL seco eka ne aks aan 15 @16 
Skirted cloth— 
Pee DNG ss cencensdxeactean 11 @12 
OO OPT rrr rte CEE 7%@ 8 
Blue .. Oki OUR wk eek ee 10 @ili1 
PISIR GARG: 6-60.c0s Hed S oR S08 10% @11 
SEE cn a0 cb ca Kees ee eee 7%@ 8 
Skirted, tan kersey alent dans 17 @18 
Skirted, tan covered............ 18 @19 
CLIPS. 
Fine black and white....... 26 @28 
Fine light . Saati ty aie eat 24 @26 
HEAVY CLIPS. 
Mixed Mackinaws 18 @19 
Mixed overcoatings. 16 @17 





SUBSTITUTE DULLNESS 
EXPECTED TO CHANGE 


Prices Remain Unaltered, but Strong, 
but Without Any Evidence of 
Speculation 
he dullness which marked the opet 

eek f the year was somewhat 
mphasized during the current week, 
and, as a nsequence, there is little in 
the wav of changes or new develop 
ments to report. Substitutes are not 
mally a stationary market, so the pres 
ent quietness would indicate that the 
wave of speculation, evidenced in the 
via veu cones cnurely subsiucd. Con 
sumers have completed their invento- 
ries, and such as require substitutes are 
nelined to make purchases on a hand- 
mouth basis. Local dealere say that 

lat 


sooner or later more active trading will 


experienced 

In the meantime, dealers seem to lack 
no confidence in the future of the mar 
ket, and the prevailing tendency is to 
sit tight and await developments. Stocks 
are not of sufficiently important volume 
» cause the offering of any appreciabl 
price concessions. Receipts are not 
heavy, all hough there doubtless is an 
important total in transit from gather- 


ne centers 
\lod 


woolen 1 


erate interest is shown in old 
gs well to color. 
flannels are firmer with some sell- 
ers asking 24 to 25 cents, although 24c 
might be almost anywhere 
Mixed new clips of women’s wear flan- 


] also firmer, 


ags sorted as 


Red 
secured 


are now being quoted 
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Brown chinchillas and chev- 


ORR: nc and Cag ees wes deen ewan 23 @24 
Blue chinchillas and cheviots 25 @26 
Black chinchillas and chev- 

DORR ccchassande dave sues 23 @24 
GONE 6 os Kt cane scans couse -_— @23 
Black and white........... — @24 
ie re 15 @16 
White chinchillas............ 39 @4e@ 
oo eS a ee — @20 
ee ee er seca ws — @15 

COTTON WARP CLIPS. 
Serges, black and white.... 14 @15 
Berped, MGM... seccaccece iestesees On 
Pein GOON: csc ccascines Seaceen UO 
Delaines, mixed colored idetusaeeee 7 
BAacR AStFACWORS....ccccsssises os OS 
Mixed astrachans............. ssa, we 
Black cloakings...........+. cosese EB 
Blue cloakings............ seecsne 15 
Brown cloakings.........+ese-05- 15 
Mixed cloakings....... jeccseeen ao 
DATE WHIOKS, 0... ccccecces Sanewihe 10 
CAGRC WHOIED 2... on ce cccess sheer aes 10 

GOVERNMENT CLIPS 
IMGiIgO ...cccccsssvccecceses 29 @30 
EP eee — @35 
et er -. 338 @36 


COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 


Per cent 
No. 1 peeler comber........... 75 @77\% 
Short peeler comber............ — @75 
No. 1 Egyptian comber......... — @70 
Short Egyptian comber......... 65 @67 
White card StF. .....ccivescace 65 @70 
No. 2 White card strip......... 40 @45 
Cents 
itty ME, BS cs ons eee ees tie st 3% @ 4}! 
Dirty picker motes ; 3 @ 3% 
Card and spinning sweeps 5 3%@ 4 
Weave sweeps.. . 3%@ 4 
Soft white threads 10%. @11 
Hard white threads ‘ 9 @10 
Soft colored threads ; 9 @io 
Hard colored thread S @ 9 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note.) 
Per cent 
No. 1 Egyptian comber......... 80 @&7h 
No. 1 Egyptian strips.......... 80 @90 
No. 1 white peeler comber.... 80 @s82% 
No. 1 white peeler strips....... 75 @82% 
No. 2 white card strips......... 60 @70 
No white spinners........... 95 @i vo 
Cents 
No. 1 solled CAPE... 6. cscscescsss 9% @11 
No. 1 oily card... ‘ ee S ay 
Mo. 8 Olly COPE. cc csceccans jan, 2 are 
No. 1 white willowed fly........ 9 a0 
No. 2 white willowed fly........ 7 “8 
No. 1 leaned white picker..... 7 a@9 
No. 2 cleaned white picker..... 6 @i 
Soft whit threads...... <. 12 1 
Hard white threads...... ; a 10 M10 
Soft colored threads... a 11 t 
Hard colored threads............ 8%@! 
LINTERS. 
f.o.b.N. ¥ 
Texas, clean mill run........ 7%@ 7% 
TOGO A. 5s v6 och cen saeeet eans 52 Nomina! 
Eastern, clean mill rumn......... 7% @ 7% 
Staple linters ....cceeseeeceeess — @12% 
Nore.—Percentages based on price 0/ 


New York Middling Uplands spot cotton 
for day of shipment. 
at 24 to 25c. Aside from the latt 


there is little doing in new clips 

In shoddy, there is 
but tone with ri 
The absence of 
uniform cloth is. retard 
this 
disheartened 


reported a ql 


steady itine busin 


passing. important 
ders for 


ictivity in market, but the tr: 


s not 


SHODDY MORE ACTIVE 
Fair Demand for Heavy-weight Purpo 
Wool Waste Unchanged 

Boston, Jan. 10.—Trading 


CASE d consider ably 


' j 
Nas met Withit 


week and an appreciable amount 
business for future delivery has b: 
placed. While the character of dem 
has been fairly general so far as q 
ities are concerned, the great bulk of it 
has been for dark colors, with | 


stocks remaining relatively quiet. 5S 
colors in blues, blacks and browns 
the extensively bought, and 
and are also sharing in 
movement to an appreciable 
mixtures. In new clips fine 
worsted is running from 40 to 42c 
fine black from 45 to 46c. In old stocks 
blue worsteds are bringing from 3 
32c and blacks 34 
through the prices 
firm and the 
the buyer. 
There is no change of importance: 
the wool waste market. Both dealers 
and buyers are waiting future devel - 
ments, and in the meantime trading 
suffers. Buyers want to know n 
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RAW MATERIALS 





COTTON ADVANCED 
ON SPOT SITUATION 


speculative Sentiment Still Nervous and 
Unsettled Over Ocean Freights 
Political Uncertainties 


The steadier tone which developed in 
ie cotton market after the turn of the 
‘ar has remained in evidence during 
e past week. Nervousness over ship- 
ng conditions and international af- 
irs has been more reflected in the 
mparatively small volume of business 
an in actual trading. It would seem, 
at the speculative interest outstanding 
the end of the big bull movement of 
st November, had been practically 
ened-up during December, and that 
rally from the low point of before 
iristmas had been the result of spot 
nditions, rather than of a revival in 
ieculative interest. At any rate, the 
vance has been accompanied by re- 
rts of a very firm spot situation in 
South, while there has been an im 
ved demand from exporters in the 
ithern markets and a good deal of the 
ying has come from = spot house 
okers. After the advance to 19.08 for 
ay contracts or of 236 points from the 
level of Dec. 21, the market at- 
cted realizing, however, and toward 
e end of the week the attention of th« 
de seemed to be working back to the 
it situation, to the unsettled condition 
iffairs in the ocean freight market 
1 political uncertainties. At any rate, 
market was very much unsettled on 
Inesday, and there were rumors of 
tavorable developments in the pro 
ss of peace negotiations 
ce indications are that the 1edged 
otton brought on the market by the 
k in contracts has been pretty well 
irbed, and that competition has de- 
ped for the remainder owing to the 
ness of unhedged supplies held in 
nterior. The basis has advanced 
and the rally of about 
bale in contract prices has re- 
ed a sort of readjustment to spot 
es. A revival of bullish enthusiasm, 
as accompanied the advance of 
autumn, has been prevented by 
al uncertainties, and the increas- 
lifficulties of international trade. At 
same time, selling has been held in 
by a disinclination to underwrite 
requirements too far under a 
with the South, and it has not re 
d any great volume of orders to 
a narrow market one way or the 
freight situation is 
ting a great deal of attention. 
wing the recent wreck of the Nes- 
Liverpool cables have reported 
ing against the loss of another 
at sea, and the firmness of marine 
risks has been accompanied by re- 
that several other steamers sail- 
om this side within the past month 
missing. Ocean have ad- 
d sharply, particularly in the case 
ull cargo charters, but an urgent 
ind is reported with but little ton- 
fering. Notwithstanding the dif- 
of securing freight room and the 
ites, exporters continue to buy in 
South, and on one day this week 
of 16,000 bales f.o.b. were reported 
Galveston spot market. 
nch merchants are said to be buy- 
otton for shipment to Havre in 
to supply the demand which is ex- 
1 to develop right after the end 
e war, and there have also been 


onsequence, 


» per 


The ocean 


rates 





rumors of while the 
relatively firm ruling of October con- 


German buying, 
tracts has been attributed largely to for 
eign trade buying as a hedge against 
forward requirements. The new crop 
discount has narrowed materially as a 
result of this demand, with October now 
selling about 120 points under July, com- 
pared with a difference of more than 
225 points at one time this season. Lead- 
ing fertilizer interests report large early 
sales pointing to a heavier use in the 
cotton States than at any time since 
1914. It is also generally expected that 
there will be a considerable increase in 
the acreage this spring, but the prelim- 
inary new crop outlook is complicated 
by the deficiency of winter rainfall in 
the Southwest and the situation with 
reference to boll weevil. Meanwhile 
general sentiment is confused by a fear 
that a continuation of the war may lead 
to still greater problems of transporta- 
tion, and there is a feeling in some 
quarters that the question of values will 
he fought out in the spot department, 
in the polit 
finds a 


until there is some change 
ical situation, or speculation 
fresh incentive in the progress of the 


planting season. The following table 


will show Wednesday's closing prices in 
the leading spot markets of the country 


with the usual comparisons 


Ja Jan Last 
Market 4 10 Chge. year Sales 
Galveston 17.50 18.50 +1.00 12.50 6,445 
New Orleans 17.13 18.13 +1.00 12.19 6,830 
Mobile 17.13 18.00 +.87 11.88 oe 
Savannah . 18 18% +% 12% 182 
Norfolk oat 18.63 +1.38 12.13 933 
New York 1 18.40 85 12.50 
Augusta 17.56 18.75 +1.19 12.06 1,864 
Memphis 18.00 18.50 +.50 12.38 4,225 
St. Louis 12% ie 
Houstor 17.45 18.20 1.75 12.50 11,254 


In addition to the quotations above, 
the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the difference on and off are 
given as compiled from the reports re- 
ceived by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change late on Tuesday: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont Au- Aver 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
M Ke 7 1.10# "04 OF Q + 
Ss. G. M ( S 87 
M 0 * 4 36 
Ss. M ’ } 18 
lid € ) S 8.7 
“a \ 2 * 
| \l §2* ' t we 
S ’ \ il ao 11 
‘ S 1.629 l ( 0 1 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M + 25t 
G M I I I 
~ M 1 *. T er . 
Middlin sN* 7° hf 20° ‘ 
. L. M 15° 0 75* SA* 77? 
! M 25° ST 1.13 125° 1.17 


YELLOW STAINED 


G. M 75" l 5 18 

Ss. M 1.00*  .37* 63" 62" 70 

Middling 1.26% 0 . 1.00* 9 
BLUE STAINS 

G M 7h? a8 0 63° 

S M 1.09* .63 75* 1.00* 

Middling 1.25° 75° 1.00° 1,50° 1 


Cotton Trade Notes 

The Census Bureau reported 11,045, 
225 bales ginned to Jan. 1, compared 
with 10,636,778 last year. This indicated 
a ginning of 200,552 bales between Dec 
13 and Jan. 1, or the smallest for that 
particular period on record. The amount 
ginned during the last half of Decem- 
ber, last year, was 330,469, and in the 
small crop year of 1909-10 it was 289,- 
242 

The amount of cotton ginned to Jan 
1 in the States of Alabama, Florida and 
South Carolina exceeded the Govern- 
ment’s estimate, comparing the running 
bales with bales of 500 pounds gross 
The difference between the total amount 
ginned to Jan. 1 and the Government’s 
estimate of 11,511,000 bales is greater 





than the amount ginned after Jan. 1, 
last vear, but in all comparisons of pe 
riodic ginning returns with the Govern- 
ment’s estimate some allowance should 
be made for difference in 
weight. 

Private cables reported that Liverpool 
would have been lower on Wednesday 
had it not been for covering against cot 
ton lost at sea. Cotton ships appear to 
been unfortunate recently. Thx 
Nestorian was wrecked with a cargo of 
about 10,000 bales from Galveston, 
while several vessels are lost. 

War risk insurance rates continu 
firm. On trans-Atlantic shipments the 
rate ranges from 5 to 7 per cent., while 
to Mediterranean ports 10 per cent. is 
charged. According to one large local 
underwriter, nine big which 
sailed from North American ports mort 
than a month ago are missing. The list 
includes the White Star liner Georgic 
and the Lamport & Holt liner Voltaire. 

A moderate amount of cotton room is 
reported available at $3 on a steamer 


pe ssible 


have 


Ve ssels 


sailing the last week of this month for 
Liverpool. According to freight brok 
ers, No other room is offering for Janu 
ary sailing 

\s an illustration of the high cost of 
procrastination, a local cotton broker in 
formed us that in mid-December he of 
fered a certain description of cotton to 
spinners at 60 points on March, and was 


unable to make a_ sale Yesterday he 
sold the same cotton at 85 points on 
May. 

A press report states that the Cunard 


Line has two vessels under construction 
in England which will be put on the 
run between Vancouver and the Orient 
within a year 

The statement of thirteen banks and 
trust companies of San Antonio, Texas, 
published last week, show total deposits 
of $29,938,473. On Nov. 17, the thirteen 
institutions had deposits of over $31, 
000,000. 

In an address to the House on the 
subject of cotton, Repr« sentative Heflin 
of Alabama said on Saturday that if the 
producers, merchants and bankers of the 
South stand together and hold 
the remainder of the 1916 crop the) 
would profit from $10 to $20 a bale on 


it. He 


back to 20c. a pound 


would 


predicted that cotton would go 
before June of this 
veal 

The president of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., says that indications now 
point to the largest consumption of fer 
tilizers in 1917 of any year since 1914 


Already the company’s sales for the 


1917 cotton planting are extremely 
heavy. 
The United States Department of 


Agriculture is conducting an extensive 
series of tests of Arizona Egyptian cot- 
ton at the New Bedford Textile School. 


Argo Mills New Office 

The \rgo Mills Co., 
gerade carded and combed cotton yarns, 
Gloucester City, N. J., will open a selling 
office, 314 Lafayette building, Fifth and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. This of- 
fice will be in charge of Chas. H. Hayes, 
Jr., treasurer and general manager of 
the company. J. C. Macpherson, who 
was connected with the Philadelphia of 
fice of the Cannon Mills for a long num 
ber of years, and more recently with the 
Erwin Yarn Agency, Inc., has become 
associated with the Argo Mills Co., and 
in the selling of their prod 


spinners of higl 


will assist 
ucts. 
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JAPANESE RAW SILK 


MARKET RISES AGAIN 
Sharp Advance Early in Week Makes 
Buyers Uncertain Manufacturers 
Not Well Covered Ahead 
A sharp rise in the Yokohama silk 
market was the feature of the week’s 
trading. This advance carried Japanese 
stock to a point above the prices quoted 
at the middle of December, which, with 
the solitary exception of the peak 
reached last March, are the highest { 
ures seen since 1907. Prices had been 
receding steadily until the close of last 
week, when the upward turn began. So 
far as can be learned, the rise is due 
more to a feeling of buoyancy in Yoko- 
hama than to activity on the part of 


ig 
S 





\merican buyers. The American. silk 
industry is none too well covered ahead. 
importers believe, and if present levels 


buyers will find 


hold) many 
that they market 
} 


Covering ahead at a price level which is 


domestic 


have overstayed th 


so high as to appear abnormal to users 
is a matter on which mills’ policies show 
great variation. It is not desirable from 


1 


he point of view of many 


mill execu 


tives to be heavily committed t prices 
which may later on prove to be the top 
of the market Users cannot but feel 


that there 1s a greater latitude for fluc- 


tuations le low present prices t] in hove 
them, and as a 


consequence they art 
progressing on a hand-to-mouth basis 


Prices, according to mid-week cables 
Yokohama, placed Double Extra 


at $6.35, a rise of 40c¢ 


irom 
he 
iit 
quoted last W ednesday 


and Thursday of last week were holi 


Cracks trom t 


neure veck 


days in Japan, and the market there re 
opened with considerable activity n 
Friday. On that day a gain of 30 ven 
was noted all along the line; on Satur 
day there was a similar rise, and on 
Monday a gain of 10 yen. This upward 
weep placed Best No ] at $5 47 Sa 
rise of 20c. from last week’s quotation, 
and Shinshu No. 1 at $5.3714, a rise of 
22\%4c. At the top business is reported 


to have fallen off Phat it was fairly 
ictive during the rise is det 

yy the decline of stocks at Yokol 
These were estimated last weck, ac 
ing to cables received by one importe! 
it 19,000 bales, and this week at 17,000 
In one quarter the present stock 15 
laced at 15,500 lotal sales last week 
at Yokohama are placed at 7,500 bale 

1 +] 


a large figure when it is considere: 
According to a 
Shinshus have been tem 


two days were holidays. 


lar ge importer, 
thi 


porarily closed, as is customary at this 


time of the year 


’ 


The silk industry around Lyons is said 


to be increasing its output and making a 
strong call upon the Italian market for 
raw material. The following quotations 
show prices current on raw silk on 
Tue sd i 
EUROPEAN 
Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 7 
Extra ¢ i al Italian 12/14 to 1 1 0 
Best Clasiscal Italian 13/15 to 24/26.6.9 
Classical Italian. -6.90 
60 days ba 

JAPAN 
Filature Kansai Doub Extra C1 kK.6 
t ture Kansa Extr 1 1 7 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 5.50 
Filature Best No. 1 : 5.47% 
i tur Kansai No I l 1 4214 
I Shinshu No. 1, 13/1 7 

6 months basi 

CTHIINA 
Canton XXA Crack 14/16, new 4.6 
Canton XXB Crack 14/16, new.......4.4 
Canton XXB 22/26, new ase. oie ‘ 10 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse 25 
Tsatlee Kunkee Mars, No. 1 4.f 
Tussah Filature 8 cocoons No. 1-2 3.10 


6 months basi 
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AVIDSON’S policy is that you 

are to be fully satisfied every 

time we trade. No transaction 
is considered profitable to us in which 
our customers are not satisfied with 
their purchase. 
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Write us regarding your requirements in 
WOOL NOILS WASTE 








Wa.G. DAVIDSON & GO., INC. 


32 SOUTH FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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Sonny 
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WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, 
Washed. Unwashed. 
XX & abv.47 @48 Fn. cloth’g.38 @39 
% to %bid. 50 @51 Fine del...44 @45 
Fine del...62 @658 % bid.....45 @46 
% bid.....48 @60 


% bid..... 47 @48 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed. Unwashed 
Fn. cloth’g.— @36 % bid.....43 @44 


Fine del...41 @42 % to % bId.46 @48 


INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR. 


% bid.....42 @43 % bid..... 45 @46 
% bid.....46 @47 Common ..37 @88 


CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 


Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and 8 
fre&12mo.85 @90 MO. ccc 7 @78 

Sp. middle Fall free...73 @75 
counties..80 @82 Falldefects.60 @62 

S'th,12 mo.75 @80 Carbonized.72 @73 


TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 


Fine 12 mo.95 @98 Fine fall...75 @8s0 
Fine 8 mo.85 @8s7 Georgia ....41 @42 


OREGON (SCOURED BASIS). 


Staple, East- Cloth, Bast- 
ern, No.1.98 @1 00 ern, No.1.90 @95 
Staple, East- Cloth, East- 


ern, No.2.90 @95 ern, No. 2.85 @90 


PULLED—EASTERN. 

Scoured Scoured 
Fine A....95 @1 05 Lambs’ Bs.75 @80 
A super...85 @965 Cbgs, fine..85 @95 
B super...78 @86 Medium ...80 @865 
Cc super...65 @7@ Coarse ....65 @75 


PULLED (CHICAGO). 


Scoured, Basis. 
A super....80 @86 B super...75 @80 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 
Staple, fine.1.05@1.10 Fine clothg.95 @1.00 
Do.% b1d.1.00@1.05 Fine med...93 @95 


UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 


Fine ....+. 93 @9E Fine med..90 @92 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 
Fine .....- 90 @95 No. 3...... 62 @63 
No. 1.....-85 @90 No, 4...... 58 @60 


No. 2......78 @75 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine med..90 @92 Fine clothg.93 @98 


MOHAIR. 
Domestic. Foreign. 

Combing...58 @61 Turkey ....— @— 
Carding ....68 @55 Cape ...... 58 @61 

FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING, 
+Cape: Lincoln .— @b56 
Combing % bd....57 @68 
choice.1.26@1.30 High ....59 @60 
Combing bild....60 @61 


good ..1.10@1.20 % bid....61 @62 
Clothing Merino ..56 @58 
choice ... 95@1.00Buenos Aires: 


Clothing x-breds: 
eee. i063 85@ 90 Lincoln ..51 @52 
Montevideo % bid...62 @58 
(greasy): High ....66 @67 
FOREIGN CARPET. 
Aleppo: Khorassian: 
Washed..— @O— Ist clip...—- _- @— 


Wshd. col—- @— 24 clip...—  _‘_ @— 
Angora ....— @— Mongolian: 
Awassi ....— @— Bijsk ....— @— 
Karadi ....—-  @— Urga ....—- @— 


Bokhara: M'n'chur'n— @— 
White ...— —S—«@——s-_- Scotch bik., 
Colors ...— @— faced ....—-  @— 
China: Camels hair 


Combing.82 @84 (Russ’n)..—- @— 

Wid. ball.36 @46 Servian skin 

Willowed.30 @32 wools....— -§ @— 

Unwld ...26 @26 East India: 

Cordova .27 @28% Gray ....35 @37 
Donskol: Washed: 

*Combing.37 @38 Vickaneer45 @47 

Kandahar.43 @45 Joria ... 46 @47 
Georgian: 

Spring ...— @— 

Autumn .27 @28 





* Nominal. 
+ New wools clean landed. 





MOVEMENT OF FOREIGN WOOL 


The following details of the movement of foreign wool in pounds 
and values have been compiled by the TexTrLe Wortp JouRNAL in Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York, They give the entries and withdrawals for 


the week ending Dec. 29: 


Recapitulation of Week’s Business Compared with Same Period in 1915. 


entered for consumption 
District of Massachusetts 
District of New York 


PRUMOMONER aiink osc ae xokvawes +. 49,680 27,047 97,407 32,304 
Total en wee eeee 11,263,713 $4,101,466 5,767,791 $1,855,601 
thdrawn from bond 
District of Massachusetts...... *31,498 10,901 45,404 16,875 
Total business for week..... 11.295,211 $4,112,367 5,813,195 $1,872,476 
ae 75,046,772 340,510,022 
Total. alnce Jem. 1.3: dscces 386,341,983 5,329,217 
soe q\F 
itered for warehousing: 
District of Massachusetts *529,539 $182,096 aeewe eeceee 


* Class 2 





11,214,033 $4,074,419 
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WOOL TRADING SPOTTY 
AT STRONG PRICES 


Many Manufacturers Temporarily Inde- 
pendent and Not in Market—-Medium 
Qualities Compose Bulk of Movement 


Boston, Jan. 11.—Recent wool trading 
has been spotty and of only moderate 
proportions, sales not exceeding 3,- 
000,000 pounds. In many instances 
manufacturers are independent of the 
market for the immediate future and 
are not inclined to anticipate their prob- 
able requirements. Others, however, 
have been covering heavy-weight needs, 
The latter have been buying quarter and 
three-eighths blood wools in a relatively 
free manner, and these qualities com- 
pose the bulk of the week’s movement. 
Inquiry has been fairly general, with a 
number of manufacturers in the market, 
and it is believed that it will be only a 
matter of another week or two before 
trading resumes brisk proportions, or as 
large as the restricted supply of wool in 
dealers’ hands will permit. 

The price situation is without appreci- 
able change. Actual selling figures are 
no higher than a week ago, but prices 
seem to be stronger, and it is freely ex- 
pressed that only a moderate increase in 
buying will result in sharp price appre- 
ciations. Grease wools are selling on a 
basis of 42 and 43c. respectively for 
quarter and three-eighths blood terri- 
tories, and scoured wools of the better 
descriptions are bringing from $1 to 
$1.05, with the little remaining fine 
staple wool held in strong speculative 
hands for $1.10 to $1.15, according to 
the owner’s views. Fleece wools are 
firm on a basis of 48 to 50c. for un- 
washed Ohio three-eighths blood. South 
American wools are unchanged from 
last week with about 52c. for B. A. 4s 
as a basic quotation. 

Contracting on the sheeps’ back in the 
West has decreased materially, and the 
week's operations were confined mostly 
to Utah. The falling off in contracting, 
according to some dealers, is only 
natural. The bulk of these operations 
are done each year with a few growers 
who are willing to so sell their wools, 
and most of these growers have dis- 
posed of their clips. Other growers are 
more conservative and are refusing to 
sell their clips, anticipating materially 
higher prices. Estimates of the amount 
of wool already contracted range from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,0000 pounds. In 
Utah, little of the recent contracting has 
been done at less than 32c. against a re- 
cent low price of 30c., while top prices 
are touching 36c. In Idaho the fine 
wools are commanding from 28 to 30c., 
with lighter shrinking clips bringing 
around 35c. Nevada is_ practically 





1915. —-_,, 
Value. Pounds. Value. 
5,670,384 $1,823,297 

















cleaned up as far as the buying of wool 
on the sheeps’ back is concerned, and 
growers who have refused to contract 
are holding for figures that dealers con- 
sider prohibitive. In Montana in a few 
instances both 39 and 40c. has been paid, 
but the heavier shrinking wools are be- 
ing bought at from 35 to 37c. In Wyo- 
ming a few clips have been taken over 
on the latter basis, the Cosgriff clip be- 
ing one of those reported sold. 


LITTLE FOREIGN NEWS 


From the little foreign news available 
no important changes in conditions are 
indicated. The Cape is reported to be 
a little easier, but importers here are 
quoting well over $1.20 for choice comb- 
ing. Not much American interest has 
been shown in Capes recently, and the 
amount of wool suitable for this coun- 
try is reported to be very small. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, of course, con- 
tinue under the domination of the Eng- 
lish government, and with the progress 
of the commandeering of these clips 
American operators become less hopeful 
of securing any substantial amount of 
such wools. 

The situation so far as news from 
England is concerned is more or less of 
a “muddle.” According to cables late 
last week, the sending of wool news 
from that country was prohibited. Since 
then, however, one or two cables with 
information of a vague character have 
been received, and there is an expressed 
opinion that the prohibition will be con- 
fined to the sending of news regarding 
the government wool census now being 
taken. One of the cables received con- 
cerned the present wool auctions at 
London, but simply stated: ‘“ Merinos 
hardening. Crossbreds easier.” One 
local broker with London connections 
sold a lot of wool on Tuesday for an 
American client and received cabled 
particulars of this sale, including prices 
This, however, has not been made pub- 
lic here. 

The South American situation con- 
tinues without important change. There 
is keen competition for the few remain- 
ing choice wools, but prices are not ap- 
preciably higher. The latter are gener- 
ally quoted at 51 to 52c. for round lots 
of B. A. 4s and 5s, and 4 to 5c. a pound 
higher for similar Montevideo qualities. 
Choice combing Montevideo merinos 
are closely approximating $1.25 a clean 
pound, c. and f. Boston. 


MEDIUM TERRITORIES SELLING 

The bulk of the comparatively small 
movement of territory wools has been 
confined to quarter and three-eighths 
blood staple at 42 to 43 c., costing 
around 85 to 90c. for quarter and 90 to 
95c. for three-eighths blood on a clean 
basis. The interest shown in _ these 
wools has increased materially since the 
first of the year, and dealers generally 
expect a large movement as soon as 
manufacturers are more conversant 
with their heavy-weight requirements. 
In some instances manufacturers are in- 
clined to anticipate the latter, and this 
has been the principal factor in influenc- 
ing the week’s purchases. An _ occa- 
sional sale of half-blood staple is re- 
ported at 45c. in the grease, costing 
from $1 to $1.05 clean. An insistent in- 
quiry prevails for fine staple, but little 
or none of this quality can be found in 
the market; a sale of a small lot this 
week is reported at a clean price closely 
approximating $1.15. 

Texas wools are quiet, but necessarily 
so because of the little remaining stock. 
Twelve and eight months are really out 
of the market, -and nearly all of the 
new fall clip has been sold. Fine twelve 
months is quoted nominally at 95 to 98c. 
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and similar eight months at 85 to 87c. 
Up to 80c. was obtained on the better 
descriptions of the new fall clip. Cali- 
fornia wools are in practically the same 
position as Texas descriptions, with 
prices nominal at 85 to 90c. for twelve 
months and 80 to 82c. for Middle 
County. 

Pulled wool trading continues con- 
fined to a narrow minimum by the severe 
scarcity of desired qualities. B super 
and finer qualities were in active de- 
mand, but little of these descriptions are 
available. Prices remain unchanged 
from last week, when they were quoted 
at a range of 78 to 85c. for supers, and 
up to $1.05 for fine A. Combings are 
variously quoted at 85 to 95c. for fine, 
80 to 85c. for medium and 65 to 75c. 
for coarse. Lambs’ wools are firm on a 
basis of 75 to 80c. for Bs. 

About all the recent movement of 
scoured wools has been through mill 
purchases, and the speculative trading 
among dealers has ceased almost alto- 
gether. Domestic wools are firm on a 
basis of close to $1.15 for fine staple, 
$1.05 for half-blood staple; 95c. for fine 
and 90c. for fine medium clothing. The 
little remaining stock of the better 
scoured foreign combing wools are held 
in strong speculative hands at around $1 
for Australians and 90 to 95c. for Cape. 

FLEECES QUIETER 

The movement of fleeces was con- 
siderably smaller than during the pre- 
vious week, but about the only thing 
that can be said of prices is that they 
have held firm. Advices on prices from 
Philadelphia are rather puzzling to local 
dealers, for at least in one or two in- 
stances prices are reported to have been 
obtained there that are 3 to 5c. above 
ruling quotations here. Sales are re- 
ported in Philadelphia at 48 and 50c. for 
unwashed Ohio half-blood and 43c. for 
fine unwashed clothing, while the ruling 
selling price here is 45c. and 38c. respec- 
tively. Sales of Ohio unwashed half- 
blood have been made here during the 
week at private terms, and the opinion 
is expressed that close to 50c. has been 
obtained. Other sales include small lots 
of fine washed delaine at 53c. and un- 
washed at 45c. One pleasing feature to 
dealers is the fact that they are receiv- 
ing more shipping specifications on old 
contracts. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

The receipts of domestic wools this 
week aggregate 4,070,237 pounds, and 
foreign 5,262,813 pounds, as compared 
with 2,873,446 pounds of domestic and 
6,350,197 pounds of foreign for the cor- 
responding week last year. The total 
receipts of domestic wool for 1917 
have been 4,667,991 pounds and for 
eign 5,423,571, making a total of 10,- 
091,562, as compared with 11,015,153 
pounds for 1916. 

The statistics of shipments follow: 


Boston & Maine....ceceeeeeeerees 1,354,418 
Mystic Wharf....... stevie cee eee 


Grand Junction ........ owmwaeioke ee ee 
629,523 


Boston & Albany...... , vevewe 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
GE ccc tccecetanes vedecveae .. 2,660,730 
By sea..... eesateeeeeeeueuadus 29,100 
Total 5,679,464 
Last week..... 6,368,963 
Last year ... os ° ‘ ; 5,951,002 
Total for 1917...... wawieeme . 8,290,685 
Total for 1916... ‘ wae toawe 9,456,214 


TRADE MARKS TIME 


Wool Market Quiet Pending New Season 
Developments 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—There is little 
to be said in reference to activity in 
local wool circles this week. The trade 
is still marking time, awaiting further 
developments of a definite character in 
heavy-weight goods; this is hardly ex- 
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ected before the middle of the month, 
nd dealers are content to wait. At the 
ame time buyers feel that with wools 
high they can afford to hold off until 
ey actually need additional lots of 
yvool. As a matter of fact most local 
yuses have well sold up their ayvyail- 
ble stocks and have little left to offer 
yw in the way of desirable wools. 
herefore, they are well contented to 
ait for buyers to come to them. 
Most of the mills seem to have suf- 
ient stocks on hand for their imme- 
ite requirements, and, therefore, can 
ld off for the present. South Ameri- 
n wools are coming in slowly. Sev- 
al dealers state they are having all 
nds of trouble getting deliveries of 
ese wools; that it takes almost as long 
the wool to get to Philadelphia 
mm New York as it does from South 
merica Prices are ruling strong: 
ntevideo wools from 50s to 58s are 
ng held at 58 to 60c. Buenos Aires 
ols are said to show heavy purchases 
this season, with only limited offerings 
ide to this country, at least many 
uses report less wools offered this 
year than usual. The trade is at a loss 
to comprehend the actual significance of 
the recent announcement of an embargo 
wool news from Great Britain. Many 
are disposed to regard it as an effort to 
keep price information from Australian 
wool growers, while others state it has 
heen difficult to get accurate news for 
me time so that it is merely an ex- 
tension of the policy of news censor- 
ship. .\t any rate it is not received with 
much satisfaction. 
SCATTERED INQUIRY ONLY 
Inquiry for wool appears of a scat- 
tered nature. More or less interest is 
reported in quarter and three-eighths 
lood wools, which is expected by rea 
son of the heavy-weight season. There 
loes not seem to be very much to offer 
in this grade in this market, and 
stocks are held firmly by those deal- 
ers owning or controlling any supplies 
On Ohio wools, at least, 48c. is asked, 
Indiana at the same figure; Mis- 
souri around 4644c. and 47c.; half-blood 
staple wools are also good sellers if any 
On territory wools of this 
grade, sales are reported on a basis of 


stocks exist. 


$1.08 and $1.10; fine delaine wools run- 


from 43 to 45c. for average grade, with 
blood at 45 to 47c. Sales this week 
rather conspicuous by their ab 


se] Dealers report sales pending in 
ral directions, with sample lots sold, 
ting approval, on which they expect 
to realize shortly trades of good size. 
\bout 20,000 pounds of quarter and 
eighths sold at 46%c.; 50,000 
ds of burry and seedy wools sold 
rivate terms, Fine Cape wool sold 
X 

PULLED AND SCOURED QUIET 
I led and scoured wools are not 
ng any marked activity as yet, and 
here again dealers are looking for an 
resumption of interest by the end 
month. Wools are coming in 
well, but many complaints are 
regarding transportation difficul 
hich prevent shipments from being 
d as promptly as they should, as 
( s hindering them in shipping lots 
t Prices are holding to pre- 
established firm levels, with few 
reported of any consequence. 
those noted are unbrushed comb 
ool in the grease at 60c.; wool at 
a brushed combing at 68c.; a 
it 55c.; in scoured wools some 
.A sold at 95c., and some fine wool 
Scoured shearlings sold at 56c. 


tomers 


Ws 


‘OILS AWAIT DEVELOPMENTS 
s are still holding their own with 
| activity as yet. However deal 
re looking for a good demand for 
and three-eighths-blood  noils 
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for the heavy-weight season to develop 
in the near future. Good quarter-bloods 
are being held around 50c., with less de- 
sirable lots as low as 45c.; fine noils are 
quoted around 60 to 62c., with half- 
bloods at 55 to 60c.; and three-eighths 
at 51 to 53c. Spinners are holding their 
noils firmly, and are not showing much 
disposition to sell hastily. 


CARPET WOOLS INACTIVE 

Carpet wools are very quiet with very 
limited activity noted. Prices are nat 
urally holding strong in view of lim 
ited stocks, and dealers are not worry 
ing about a lack of interest on the part 
of buyers. They are thinking more of 
their ability to meet the demand when 
the time comes. 


As usual the report of the wool stocks 
on hand in the Boston market at the 
end of the year was received here with 
great interest. The results shown were 
just about what was expected by most 
of the trade, with the possible excep 
tion of the amount of foreign wool on 
hand. It is a matter of keen regret to 
many of the leading operators in the 
Philadelphia market that they have not 
as yet been able to convince the entire 
local trade of the advantages of compil 
ing just such figures for the existing 
stocks here. It is, however, hoped that 
eventually they will be able to presuadk 
their fellow dealers of the desirability 
of adopting the broad liberal policy re 
quired to enable them to secure this in 
formation which would be of great ad 
vantage to the entire industry, and 
eventually for the dealers themselves 


WOOL DEMAND SMALL 
Cargoes of New Season Chinas Arrive 
in Local Market 
New York, Jan. 11. 
ers and brokers interviewed this week 
are pretty much of the same opinion, 
reporting no important variation in 
their recent experiences. New business 
in wools during the week has been con 


Local wool deal 


fined to small transactions in the do 
mestic clip, and a fair continuance of 
activity in South \merican 
Otherwise the market may be truthfully 


wools 


described as_ lifeless. Between 
tardy stock-taking and _ th 
effects of peace talk, there is little in 


while this uncer 


some 
sentimental 


clination to operate 
tainty prevails 

The nearby opening of several lines 
ot men’s wear fabrics is expected to 
show good results and give added im 
petus to wool buving Quotations are 
generally unchanged, but there is stil 
an upward tendency noted for the fine 
wools 
Recent cables from Argentina are 
rather vague in regard to the expected 
export tax, but it is generally believed 
that 5 per cent. will be the rate. There 
is considerable difference of opinion; 
some think it likely to be effective Feb. 
1, while others contend that the present 
clip will not be affected. 

While there is still reference to the 
possibilities of an early peace in Eu 
rope, the effect on wool prices is still 
problematical. The consensus of opin 
ion, however, is that fine wools will not 
be affected, although the coarser grades, 
especially those adapted to carpets will 
show some decline. 

Other seaboard markets are not much 
more active than our own. There is 
fair trading in territories in Boston. In 
Philadelphia, yarn spinners and carpet 
makers are feeling out the market pre- 
paratory to placing orders, so that im 
proved activity is looked for shortly. 

IRREGULARITY IN CAPES 

Considerable irregularity is reported 

in Cape wools with some sellers moving 


Sil 
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The man who chooses 
the correct oil for each 


quirement—even at a higher price 


he 
earns 
greater profit for his company than does 
the pennywise purchaser. 
Correct Lubrication 


Wool Otls 
dependability 
simplify manufacturins 


tr 
itl 


means longer life of machin- uniform 
ery and less power consumed. 


ns. 


In seeking for the proper 


lubricant for ey ery cor dition The | 





of friction, we have devel- form a ready 
mulsion. 

carry well through 
carding operation 

are readily scoured 
tilas Wool Oil 
Vatural Wool O1l 
Economic Wool Oil 


oped: 

Atlas Power Plant Oils 
Atlas Sewing Machine Oil 
Atlas Spindle Oil 

tilas Loom Oil 

Crown Sewing Machine Oil 
Crown Spindle Oil 

Crown Loom Ou 


Extra Economic Wool Oil 
Lano Kolo 


Information regarding the specific advantages 
of each will be furnished upon request 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 
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Agent: 
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263 Summer St., 

Boston, 
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BERNARD G. WEIL & CO. 


112 N. Front St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTON MILL WASTE 


DAMUILVORAAIUAA LETTE 


Always especially interested in soft 
hosiery clips, white and colored 


threads, sweeps and mattress stock 


Charleston, S. C. Office 
Palmetto Bag & Waste Co., 160 E. Bay St. 
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Southwell and Company 


WASTE 


147 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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small lots at plight price concessions. 
The finest combing grades, however, are 
firmly held, but efforts to close busi- 
ness at advances were unsuccessful. 

Several cargoes of carpet wools have 
arrived during the week, and are dis- 
charging. These represent the first ar- 
rivals of new season wools from China. 
Much will be delivered against con- 
tracts. When sampling is done there 
may be some spot offers. 

Mohair and Alpaca 
throughout the week, and prices show 
practically no change. Stocks of Mo- 
hair on the Cape are reported small and 
firmly held. 


were quiet 


Substitute Review 
(Continued from page 400) 





definitely their probable heavy-weight 
needs, and dealers are not inclined to 
push for new business at a sacrifice of 
prices. The generally expressed feeling 
is that there will be an unusually large 
demand for waste during the heavy- 
weight season, and this is an important 
factor in influencing dealers to hold 
strongly to quoted prices. 


COTTON WASTE CONTRACT- 
ING 
Is Bulk of Activity in Practically All of 
These Stocks 

Boston, Jan. 10.—The placing of con- 
tracts for mill wastes occupies practic- 
ally all of the activity of the cotton 
waste trade, and so far as this market 
is concerned sales have been few and 
well scattered. While bids are being 
received by practically all of the impor- 
tant cotton mills, few contracts have 
been awarded and prices are difficult to 
obtain. 

Mills are asking extreme values on 
the so-called “flat price” grades; in 
fact, so high that many dealers are re- 
fusing to place bids. It is reliably 
learned that on these grades mills are 
asking prices that are materially higher 
than those obtained for any previous 
year since the Civil War times. Par- 
ticularly is this true of threads, on 
which a basis of 12c. has been asked by 
many mills for fine whites, while bids of 
101% to lle. have been made by deal- 
ers; the current market price on this 
quality is from 12 to 12'%c., but a scar- 
city of stock restricts trading to a mini- 
mum. Percentage stocks, however, are 
exactly the opposite from low grades, 
materially lower than those 
of the last several years are being bid 
to the mills, with the latter 
little hesitance in accepting. By the end 
of the week, it is expected mills will 
have awarded practically all of their 
contracts and more definite information 
as to prices should then be available. 


and prices 


showing 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CoNN. The wooden 
mill building of Smith & Cooley, manu- 
facturers of shoddy, flocks and waste, 
was burned Jan. 3 at a loss of $50,000. 
A new brick building has recently been 
completed by the company, and this was 
saved only after strenuous effort. 


Chicago Wool Stocks 
The following statistics regarding 
wool supplies in the Chicago market for 
ee last five years have been compared 
by John H. Howard & Sons, 
ers of that city. 


wool deal- 


1916 
Pounds 
Territory 6,705,000 
Bright and Ser 1,676,490 
Pulled am Terrre me. 
Scoured ... ‘ . 1,452,400 
Sundries 150,000 


11,622,900 


ni-Bright 


Pounds 
2,610,000 
1,962,000 
2,350,000 


Territory 
Pulled 
Bright and 


January 13, 1917. 
Scoured 
Sundries 
17,949,500 
Pounds 


- 3,590,000 
2,130,000 


Territory 

Pulled 

Bright and Semi-Bright... 
Scoured 

Sundries 10,000 


7,921,000 


Territory 

Pulled 

Bright and Semi-Bright 
Scoured 

Sundries 


9,296,78 


Pounds 
Territory 
Pulled 
Bright and Semi-Bright 
Scoured 
Sundries 
Texas 


Development of Business Paper 
(Continued from page 373) 





They, as other students of American 
banking, realize that there is now ri 
quired a more careful study of the 
credit situation, and perhaps a better 
adaptation of it to the needs of a 
modern banking system. In connection 
with their investigations and as a result 
of careful study they have suggested a 
form of paper which may or may not be 
adapted to achieve the ends that all 
agree must be achieved. An experiment 
in actual practice is to be made shortly 
with this new type of bill, and on the 
basis of practical experience it is hoped 
to learn just what is needed in the 
United States. Under the editorial di- 
rection of Professor E. E. Agger, of 
Columbia University, Messrs Jenks 
and Paine are preparing to issue a 
special newspaper edition, dealing with 
the whole subject of credit in its rela- 
tion to modern trade and industry. The 
articles in this edition are to be pre- 
pared by competent men in the 
ness, banking and academic fields. It 
is hoped to send copies pretty broadly 
over the country to bankers and business 
men. As the educational campaign pro- 
gresses further attention will be given 
to it in these columns and some of the 
facts brought out in connection with it 
will be discussed in special articles. 


busi- 


Export Market 
(Continued from page 381) 


trict is covered with sheetings 
chased a number of months ago, and 
can afford to stay out of the market 
pending the settling of gray goods 
prices. 


pur- 


NO CHANGE IN CHINA SITUATION 

Nothing new has developed regard- 
ing the future of the China market. 
Reports from Noel, Murray & | 
Ltd. dated late last year, report the 
stock of American goods down to 151,- 
212 pieces of shirtings and sheetings 
34,630 pieces of drills. The first of the 
shipments back to America, 
noted, have appeared in the cust 
daily returns. The above-named 
cern reports that there is still 
demand from America for the few 
maining stocks of goods that ar 
China. Record of imports of sheet! 
into China during November is 
plained in the following way: At 
beginning of the war the carrying 
sel was interned in Italy, and w 
Italy entered the struggle the g 
were taken to London, 
brought to China. 

METHUEN, M ASS. The Bolton W 
sted Mills, Inc., have been incorporated 
with a capital of $80,000, by John 
Bolton, president; Edgar G. Holt, \ 
president, and Percy A. Rieschke. 
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NO RESTRICTIONS ON 
BUYING OF COLONIALS 


All Prices Advance—Crossbreds in Great 
Demand—Fog Hampers Sale 
Prices Irregular 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

Lonpon, Dec. 21.—As the result of 
negotiation with the selling brokers the 
Government decided not to place any 
restriction on the buying of Colonial 
wool, at the sales which opened on Dec. 
14. This decision was only taken at the 
last moment, and when it had been an- 
nounced in the sale-room, just before 
the auctions were due to begin, the 
Chairman of the Colonial Wool Buyers’ 
Association, Sir William P. Raynor, 
made a strong appeal to the trade to 
keep cool, not to lose their heads and 
play the fool, so that the advantage that 
had been retained of a free market, 
should not be lost. 

The attendance of buyers from all the 
manufacturing districts of this country 
was very large and a sprinkling of Con- 
tinental representatives was in evidence. 
Owing to the Government’s requirement 
that wools which the brokers have to 
offer on growers’ account shall not be 
brought forward until after the Christ- 
mas recess, there has not been much 
Australian greasy merino seen during 
the earlier half of the series. What the 
opening catalogues contained was to be 
regarded as fairly representative of the 
style of raw material which has been 
available during the first six days of 
the series. It consisted mainly of Aus- 
tralian scoured merino, New Zealand 
slipe crossbred, and South African 
scoured and greasy. There 
were not many crossbreds in the greasy 
or scoured state, but these have been 
more numerous in the subsequent cata- 
logues. The clearing up of the season 
in the shape of oddments of all sorts 
still takes place to a considerable ex- 
tent. 


growths 


FOG HAMPERS SALE 

That béte noir of the wool trade—fog, 
as usual at this period of the year, 
hovers about; it very nearly enforced a 
postponement of the opening auctions, 
it being impossible to examine wool un- 
til nearly 10:30. After that, however, 
the weather cleared, and by arranging 
to begin the sales at 4 instead of 3 P. M., 
the work was pushed through. When 
the selling got agoing there were no 
signs of excitement, so far as the 
manner of the bidding was concerned. 
As a matter of fact buyers were very 
much at sea with reference to the prices 
they would be required to pay. The 
only thing to do therefore was to begin 
low and work up. This led to prices 
rising from six pence even in some cases 
to a shilling by half pence, which, of 
course, rendered the knocking down by 
the auctioneer a slow process, especially 
as brokers were not willing to risk miss- 
ing a last slow and reluctant advance. 
However hesitating buyers might be in 
bidding, this did not prevent values 
showing a substantial rise on the final 
ghest rates of the previous series. 


By seneral consent the quotations were 
based upon a very moderate view of 
wl occurred. For merino qualities 
arise of 7% to 10 per cent. was de- 


while crossbreds were roundly 
tallied 10 per cent. dearer. While these 
per-entages doubtless covered a consid- 
tra\le proportion of the offerings, and 
in particular the oddments of indifferent 





poor and faulty wools, there were in- 
stances not a few where the more at- 
tractive parcels made a gain in value of 
15 per cent. 


On the Saturday of last week fog 
again beset the city of London, and so 
dense and enduring was the visitation 
that it was impossible to do anything, 
but adjourn the sales till the 18th inst. 
The first idea was to go on selling until 
to-day, and so complete the work ar- 
ranged for prior to Christmas. Ar- 
rangements have, however, been made 
by the authorities that from to-day 
soldiers on leave are to have preference 
on all railways. That is to say they are 
first to be provided with sitting accom- 
modation, and civilians are afterwards 
to take what they can get, even if only 
standing room. Alarmed at the pros- 
pect the wool buyers made it clear to 
the selling brokers that they would not 
remain in London beyond yesterday. 
So, much against the grain, the final auc- 
tions of the first half of the programme 
are postponed until the resumption of 
business after Christmas, which will now 
be a week later, that is, the 4th of 
January. 

PRICES IRREGULAR 


The most striking feature of these 
sales has, thus far, been the irregularity 
in prices. While the minimum market 
advance may be called 10 per cent. most 
of the really good wool merino and 
crossbred is 15 per cent. up and on oc- 
casions, not a few, 20 per cent. has 
scarcely covered the rise. The reason 
of the extreme rates is not far to seek. 
Much of the wool has been purchased 
by spinners and manufacturers, and as 
many of these have machinery threaten- 
ing to come to a standstill, they are less 
concerned about the price they have to 
pay, than about securing the absolutely 
necessary provision. It only requires 
two men in this situation to carry the 
price of any given lot considerably above 
the general market level. Probably the 
majority of users in the position de- 
scribed have by this time acquired some- 
thing to be going on with, but the inter- 
val of two weeks is calculated to bring 
the trade back to London as hungry as 
ever for raw material. Although fine 
wool has been almost solely represented 
by the scoured article, no slackening in 
the competition has been observed. 
Most of the offerings have been of high 
class, alike as regards breed, quality and 
condition, but there have been few lots 
which would replace a good 60s to 66s 
warp greasy. One or two lots of such 
wool in the grease have passed the ham- 
mer, and for these the lucky owners 
must have made a tremendous profit, 
the prices paid running up to 2s. 9d. per 
pound. Scoured merinos of good staple 
66s to 70s quality have realized over 5s. 
per pound, and that figure has also been 
just touched by the choicest comeback. 
Nor do scoured merino wools of more 
ordinary style fail to show the full per- 
centage of advance, when free from 
vegetable matter; indeed, it is a question 
if the relatively restricted supply of 
these does not cause them to stand in 
a proportionately higher position than 
the higher class wools. Probably in no 
description is the irregularity of price so 
manifest as in faulty sorts, short pieces 
and locks, when very burry, being barely 
10 per cent. up, whereas the longer 
stapled wool of the same kind is often 
15 and sometimes 20 per cent. dearer. 

Corr. 


ENGLISH WOOL SALES 
SHOW RECORD PRICES 


Marvelous Prices Paid for Greasy Cross- 
breds and Slipes — Little 
Speculation 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
Braprorp, Dec. 21.—The sales this 
week have been more or less interfered 
with by fog, but what auctions have 
taken place have clearly shown the 
standing of the raw material. At a time 
like the present one can hardly give 
voice to all one thinks, but Coleman 
Street Wool Exchange has nevertheless 
revealed an exceedingly strong position, 
prices all soaring. The demand for the 
raw material is of the keenest, and rec- 
ords have been made almost daily. The 
high values actually realized clearly 
show the temper of users, and so long 
as wool is available and free, it is bound 
to sell most readily. For some things 
the advance is to be regretted, but if the 
Government would only take the trade 
more into its confidence and announce 
its program more clearly, it would sen- 
sibly allay the fears of the trade, and 
put topmakers, manufacturers and 
wholesale fabric buyers into a more 
comfortable frame of mind. That the 
market is red hot goes without saying, 
and yet when all the various factors are 
reckoned up, it is wonderful that ad- 
vances have not been larger. Of course, 
the quantities and character of the wools 
which are being catalogued have all 
helped to make an exceedingly strong 
market, and the few merinos which are 
free are naturally fetching very big 
figures. Users are the keenest buyers, 
and that is certainly a feature which is 
very satisfactory. The Government has 
felt all along that the less speculation 
there is, the better, and certainly we 
have to-day to face the fact that wool 
is wanted, and is being readily competed 
for by every section of the woolen and 

worsted industry. 


RECORD PRICES FOR MERINOS 


The reader can well understond that 
the catalogues do not consist of any 
wools on growers’ account, consequently 
there is a marked absence of greasy 
merino combing wools, these being re 
served for later offering when there 
should be a nice show of Queensland 
and New South Wales grease. That is 
the one missing link in the daily offer- 
ings. Of course, buyers would like to 
have seen some good combing merinos, 
consequently when merino scoureds are 
offered, everybody is wanting them, the 
result being that further records have 
been established, the Gibb scoured skin 
wools from Melbourne realizing 5s. 3d., 
Clyde 5s. 2d., and the Sandown brand 
from Sydney 4s. 9d. There certainly is 
a marked improvement in the get-up of 
the Sydney wools, our past criticism 
evidently having done real good. We 
could say a good deal about the Sydney 
scoureds, but the time is not opportune. 
There is no reason in the world why the 
Sydney skin wools should not stand in 
quite as good a light as those from Mel- 
bourne and Geelong, and for any one to 
think that the latter are free of burr is 
absurd. However, the prices enumer- 
ated clearly show what the market is 
like, the advance being round 20 per 
cent. for all descriptions of decent me- 
rinos. Of course, the very burry wools, 
either grease or scoured, are not show- 
ing the same advance as the better wools, 


but all the same the faulty parcels are 
aften 10 per cent. dearer than at the 
previous series, and anything very free 
and clean can be reckoned fully 20 per 
cent. more. The trade is hungry for 
shafty combing wools, and that is the 
reason for the abnormal advances. 
Faulty pieces, bellies and locks are also 
realizing exceedingly good prices, the 
advance here being anywhere from 3d. 
to 4d. per pound. 
CROSSBREDS DECIDEDLY DEAR 

There has been relatively a decidedly 
better show of crossbreds than merinos, 
and this is what one could expect. All 
the crossbreds available are really sec- 
ond-hanc wools belonging either to 
banks, importers or New Zealand mer- 
chants. A _ fine 
nessed here, 
conditioned 


scene has been wit- 
especially when decent 
greasy half-breds have 
realized 2s.6s. There is no greasy wool 
to-day of any quality at Is. 9d. per 
pound, and medium crossbreds are 
fetching from ls. 10d. to 2s. ld. The 
advances here are very similar to those 
seen in merinos. Scoured crossbreds, 
too, are realizing extraordinary figures, 
scoured Sydney comebacks making 4s. 
612d., Victorian scoured comebacks up 
to 4s. 9d., while the few lots from New 
Zealand, which are now only medium 
descriptions, are also realizing 15 to 20 
per cent. advance. Slipes are being 
fairly freely offcred, and here the ad- 
vance is often 3d. per pound, particu- 
larly in combing classes, three-quarter- 
bred lambs making 2s. 10d. Even for 
Leicester lambs 2s. 74d. is being freely 
bid, and the figures named need no com- 
ment. The prices are exceedingly Sat- 
istactory from the sellers’ standpoint, 
and as already indicated while a few 
merchants are operating, the bulk of the 
buying is being done by those who will 
sce the wool through into the finished 
piece. The pity is that there are not 
250,000 bales of free wool available 
which would be the most certain way 
ot satisfying hungry buyers and seeing 
values a little more reasonable, more in 
harmony with the Army Council’s views. 


SPECULATION ABSENT 

We think the day has gone by for 
any section of the trade to indulge in 
speculative buying, and the Government 
announcement has certainly had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the majority. No doubt 
tree wools will continue to make very 
good prices, but surely it is now too 
risky an experience for any one to in- 
dulge in operations which cannot prove 
profitable unless values move still high- 
er. In some quarters there is a fear of 
the War Office coming down and com- 
mandeering all supplies of wool in this 
country. If the Army Council does 
that, no doubt it will give a time limit 
for owners to get rid of their stocks, 
but that is not always possible in the 
short space of three or four weeks. It 
has been decided upon that English 
1915 will be shortly 
commandeered at 35 per cent. above 
June, 1914, prices, and a month will be 
granted for their disposal. At the mo- 
ment it is not clear whether this order 
will apply only to growers or will in- 
clude country dealers as well, possibly 
the former only. There are those who 
still contend that the farmer is not ob- 
liged to sell his 1915 clip, but we think 
otherwise. However, we find that even 
merchants handling Colonial wools are 
mostly disposed to se!l if they have a 
profit. First ComMBING, 


wools shorn in 
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STARCH, GUM, GLUE, DEXTRINE, TAPIOCA, SAGO 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Sizing for Cotton REGISTERED Soluble Oils, 
Sizing for Wool & ray Soluble Starches 
Sizing for Silk, etc. “ee WF Soluble Tallow 
Satin Finish "57/2 ,an”° Soluble Wax, etc. 


Polishing and Buffing Gums 


Quotations and samples are yours for the asking 


DAVID McMEEKAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established in 1876) 


1070-78 PACIFIC STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
+ Sulphur B Black 100% 
A Large Assortment of | H. H. & K. K. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors | : 4-5% standing bath 








|| Shade:—Finest Blue-Black 
Tell us what you need and an Ex- , : a C 
perience of Ten Years in the Dyestuff | eliveries:— pot or Contract 
Business is at your service. Send for Prices and Samples 
P Ol c 247 Atlantic Ave. | Hoffman @ Kropff Chemical Co. 
J. son wr Boston, Mass. : Meeker and Porter Aves. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A | [| Sulphur Black 5% Standing Bath 
CHEMICALLY 5 ; Sulphur Brown 7% Standing Bath 
PRODUCED Ss Hydrolene Grey for cotton 
A | Azo Yellow 20% Paste 
GUMS _ | Methylene Blue H H Powder—100% Conc. 
Vie Basic Green 2 B Crystal—100% Conc. _ 
FOR THE I | Aniline Oil—Chemically Pure : 
FINE ST N ae a Pure 
E russian Blue : 
: Nigrosine Water Soluble Nigrosine Spiri luble — 
FABRICS G 2 ) mn cmenanoneen (Mono autehents cai ean RR ; 
Z These goods are — for immediate delivery 
[3¥ 7 . 3 and contraet. j 
Sizing Specialties ; | We oe en ae ae finished 
es @ product for chemical plants. 
Company, Inc. : | 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. HERMAN & HERMAN, Inc. 
a Robinson Bldg., 6 Church St., Cor. Liberty Sti. NEWYORK | 
GALLANT LAREN it i UCN AEE OABLAMUC oma MOM 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








QUOTATIONS BUI a 8h cc Kn ss 60% 4 @ 4% 
MEE. #54 c% Nn sees Keee noe 4% @ 4% 
Prices quoted below were corrected this RR oN yg ae 4%@ 45% 
ek on the New York market, and we <P ‘ 7 . 
pelieve them to be accurate, though largely Ammonia aqua, 26 degs...... 6 @ 6% 
aitand . , : Carbonate ieee wanes ieee 11 @ 12 
Ammoniac, Sal. 
ACIDS. Commercial, 99% per cent. 18 @ 19 
tic 28 per cent., bbis.... 4 @ 4% i WR is eh ae cincicne anes 22 @ 26 
SO MRE is coe e ow eu oo kae 183%@ 14% WES Wea £60 6.65% sic vseceusstee 28 @ 35 
Do., in carload lots........ — @ 13 Antimony—Oxide ........... 23 @ 25 
TG, GOP odio ks cic ca sive 65 @ 66 Soluble, crystals (3 grades). Nominal 
CID bcp esceeetuecave becuse s 5 @ 6 Salts, patent, 65%......... 55 @ 60 
riatic, 18@22 degs........ 1%@ 2% Argois—white, plates........ —- @— 
Nitric, according to strength 64%@ 7% mea, Peweered:.. ..cccccces —_- @ — 
Oxalic (GOrHRMR) ..cccccccecs Nominal WOWGUNOE i cewsusccsesgess —- @— 
0 CENOPWERIRT) 2 ac cccevss — @ 65 Arsenic—White .............. 8% @ 8% 
0. ‘COOMRIEEOD . decides cas awe 47 @ 50 De Pals pica ona dw 00a Oe so le® 58 @ 60 
Sulphuric, 66 degs.......... 1%@ 2 Barium chloride ........... 1 00 00@110 00 
I nic { ey Aiea terns wewcn's 90 @1 06 Bleaching powder, Domestic. 44% @ 6% 
FechMaOes is ce Wi vaeesca soc sce 65 @ 70 Borax, refined, crystals and 
Tartaric, « ryst: aliens Sows he dcra,e 66 @ 66% powdered, bbls. ........ 7% @ 8 
POWMMENG = sascecewancsanss 65 @ 65% CRPOPRG GIWER ccc cciccccncecss —- @— 
Mi taeehiihih distin 5 an oo aoe 
VEGETABLE DYES AND WOODS. ; —een i — in aes 2 oe 
Archil -@RAROGGB i o:0d os sv esiibee 22 @ 31 iis ere siaiitg ote iaémernare« —- @-—-— 
WOOG, @TOUNE. cccciscvece 146 @ 18 ES ite a aaa 6 ware eh ecere 14% @ 1% 
( nS Tre. Cee et 10 @ 12 eo, 12 @ 12% 
Postins “eee | gc ask baat eueae 30 @ 34 Fuller's earth, imp., lump, per 
GR Statens biatatesae 15 @ 19 RO SP ert Trerror ere cree 20 00 @22 00 
Gambier (in store).......... 11y@ 12 POWGRIOE do cxcccvcsvesasescha OC Baa 
To arrive)..... ee oo @O— Glauber salts, 100 lbs........ 75 @ 8:5 
No. 2 cube (to arrive). ea ae —- @— Glycerine (C. P.), bbls., dms., 
0. 1 cube (to arrive)..... 21 @ 2 IIE “atnrg i's oar oases alate gross 56 @ 657 
Hematine PASt@ ...csacscscas 16 @ 28 EN einen da aie 5/0 brainer Races 57 @ 658 
Yo er eye eee 33 @ 42 DIsteG YOOW... vcssvceces 5 @ 56 
Hypernic chipped..........:. 5 @ 6 Light, yellow, crude....... — @ 52 
Indigo—Bengal .........+.+-3 50 @4 00 Iron—liquor, per gal......... 25 @ 28 
RE ona ats s Kew ake 250 @2 75 a aa eee 54% @ 5% 
eee ee 105 @1 25 Cs en C4 Rab De wKN Seb e hens —- @— 
NN en bok ae hea Deen 275 @3 00 Lead—Brown sugar.......... 11%@ 12 
Endige MERE 665.5 vos ae eewds 35 @ 39 White sugar (crystals)..... 13 @ 14 
Logwood chips ........ssesee 3 @ 4 WN ds chk sweka rake —- @— 
KOPROC ccc cccccvnesesecese 14 @ 21 Potash—Bichromate ......... 41 @ 48 
COPMIRER. «i cuvasancednasdaas 33 @ 42 Carbonate hydrated 80-85% — @ 170 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo....... 60 @ 65 Ces, SONU WEES Viakneiaccadee 75 @ 865 
CHIMOBO .ncccececescrccece 24 @ 28 Chlorate crystals........... 67 @ 70 
Quercitron, per ton.......... 75 @ 80 Prussiate red........s.06+ 250 @2 75 
Bare, GAGE 6 oc ac cannes 5%@ 7 Yellow . ieee ea aaa e ws 92% @ 95 
Sumac, basis 28%.........00- 7 @ 80 ee a ere 11 @ 12% 
SCPE Vn co cetree vies eans 7 @ 13% Arsenate, 45-48 per cent.. 4%@ 5 
79 > —_— — 
STARCH AND STARCH PRODUCTS. 5 cae ee ae ° i 
Dextrine—Potato (Domesvic). 14%4@ 15 Ash, carbonated, 48 per cent 3 @ 3% 
Do., corn, carload lots, bags @4 30 Bicarbonate, 100 lIbs........ 2 @ 3% 
Dai; Ges awioswawiake aan’ — @4 $9 NE a 5 5. oo Wada sie'ele's 18 @ 21 
Do., spec. dark canary, bags — @4 45 Bisulphite, 32 degs., 100 Ibs. 1% @ 1% 
190., Tsk ie abinwna cuweiems — @4 54 40 degrees, 10 lbs........ 1% @ 1% 
DG, (ORME < dasacdco0e3an% —- @— IE acs satan. > eae 0 e's 5% @ 5% 
Gum, Br., carload lots, bags. — @é4 70 Caustic, 76 per cent........ 4%@ 4% 
0. ete wince se eetanns dwn — @4 79 OE kk cides eeu 28 @ 80 
Gago TOU, BGbwc ccc cccecive 4%@ 4% Concentrated, 100 Ibs...... 175 @2 00 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, car- Hyposulphite, in casks..... 1%@ 2% 
RPP yore Tree — @3 15 Nitrate, carload lots....... —- @-— 
Do bbis., ecarload lots..... — @3 24 Less than carload lots... 54%@ 5% 
Potato (foreign) mie ae ae aia ao —- @o-— PORUETOR: ca decccsccrsnveceuee 18 @ 20 
WHOEE GS so pscekeos son unsus 6% @ ™% Phosphate (Commercial)... 5 @ 6 
RICE: corde siete ah ck swhea wns 11%@ 12 PRMBIORS ois cccccccccsavess 33 @ 85 
T Oe: OG ci tivadsceencdn 56 @ 5% BE, - UG PRG. scccccves cscs. 110 @1 26 
ED ca cescieassenuesss 3 @ 3% 
OILS Soap, green, olive, imp....... —- @o— 
VG Gass ca entacaesbasane 105 @1 10 DOmMeSthe ..ccccccccccncsces —- @—-— 
Co a Se ee 10 @ 10% Tartar emetic, tech. powdered — @ 55% 
Red oil, single pressed, gal.. 75 @ 8&6 Do., tech. crystals........ --— @ 55 
Double pressed, gal........ 75 @ 80 Ee tan Dea ee wn ee we 61 @ 62 
Lard, oil, prime burning....1 30 @1 40 PRES: PARI OE se 6 x 00.00.8551 00 90 @ 95 
Dxtra: io. Bai 55 i dewexcays 98 @1 02 Cream tartar—Crystals..... 40%@ 41 
INO. 2 onwdea eben bap ee ae Was 94 @ 96 PONEOTOE 6c cccivcatnocensns 40 @ 40% 
Myrbane oil (drum inel.).... 17 @ 20 Tin—Muriate, 54 degs........ — @ 21 
BS GOR. cccccyevesusesecs — @ 15 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS. Es Nerds nak ec — @ 30% 
Acetone, pure, drums........ 23 @ 25 Bichloride, 50 degs......... — @ 15 
Albumen—blood ........cee0.8 30 @ 35 Oxide, bbis aC ane ea ss tx 48 @ 60 
DER. cova weer eatharceretaes 74 @ 178 BANG GiB ccc cc snecocseeceese 20 @ 25 
WMROPIDD Nia 6.65 6 vow dN Chee eax —- @— Zinc oxide (foreign), Red seal — @ — 
ADRIGIEN cok ce caaciiedewasen’ —_- @a— Gre@eh GOAL. . cccccccccncecses —- @a-— 
SOTA cw as ceiae Sevewtun _ _ White BOG]. wc cccccccssevee —- @o-— 
Alumina-sulphate ........... 83%@ 4 DOMGStIC occ ccccsvccveccece 10%@ 11% 
HE VEE export demand during the year is one 


‘ALS STILL QUIET 





Litle Business Being Done, and Prices 
Are Comparatively Firm 


continued quiet, expected at this 
time of the year, prevails on the local 
lvestuff and chemical market. Hand- 
ti uth operations continue to be the 
rule, and buyers are out of the market 

st entirely. There has been no ma- 
ter weakening in prices, and as a 
juotations hold firm generally. Spot 
ngs on certain materials have been 


m at less than recently quoted fig- 
u but business has not been large. 
Dealers are hoping for an early resump- 
tion of activity, but sentiment as to 
W this may be expected is decidedly 
mixed. There does not seem to be im- 


iate prospect for a decisive price 
ement in either direction, and 
prominent market factors feel that it is 
sti! too early to make predictions of 
: as to what the year is to bring in 
way of price developments. An in- 
creasing production of the general line 
0: chemicals may logically be looked 
for but the question of the extent of 





which cannot be answered at this time. 
Weakness among second-hand holders 
of bichromate of soda is reported, and 
in certain quarters quotations have de- 
clined to 18c. A quotation of 18% to 
19c. is said to be general. Bichromate 
of potash is comparatively firmly held, 
41 to 43c. being given as the market 
Sulphide of soda is quoted easier at 
3 to 3%c., and aniline oil and salt are 
said to be weaker in second hands, al- 
though prices are quotably unchanged 
from last week. 

White arsenic is appreciably stronger, 
prices having been advanced to 8% to 
834c. Bleaching powder is quoted at a 
range of 2c; the figures are 4% to 6%4c., 
the latter being for export. Barium is 
quoted lower, $100 to $110 per ton being 
given as the market. 

VEGETABLE DYES QUIET 

On vegetable dyestuffs, logwood, fus- 
tic, etc., the difficulty of naming market 
prices is accentuated by the quiet con- 
ditions prevailing. It is said to be 
possible to obtain merchandise at lower 
figures than those quoted above, but at 
the same time there are those who in- 
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Alliance Chemical Company 
ALAN A. CLAFLIN, President 


176 Federal St. 
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Boston, Mass. 








We offer E 

E 

MADE BY OUR OWN COMPANY | 

3 Thus far the products have been sold as fast as made. : 
: Get your inquiries in early. 


Today we offer: 


DIRECT ORANGE ORANGE Il 
DIRECT YELLOW FAST RED A’ 
SULPHUR BLACK 

We also buy and sell : 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 3 


= Next to an order we appreciate an 





inquiry. 
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PENETROL for Bleaching | 
PARATINE for Sulphur Black 


Information and samples sent on request 


ANDREYKOVICZ & DUNK, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. | 

; 451-453 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Importers of DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS | 
i 
i 
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= Sole Agents for R. Wedekind & Co., m.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, Manufacturers of 
; = Colors, Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
Carl Jaeger, G.m.b.H., Duesseldorf, Germany, Manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
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B. BROWN & BRO. 


CHEMICALS anp OILS for all Industries 


280 Broadway, New York Phone Worth 2478 


a Office: Drexel paiting, Phone Lombard 2186 
San Francisco, Cal. Office: Phone Doug. 3332 
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SODIUM PEROXIDE | 


Oxalic Acid—Formic Acid 90°,—Dyewood Extracts 
W YORK . PHILADELPHIA 
sc Formen Trading Co., Inc. 


3 
6 Church St. Drexel Bldg. 
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GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY 
134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 














BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Aniline Oil, Aniline Colors, Natural Indigo, Zinc Dust, Indigo Extract, 
Oxide of Zinc, Archil, Dyestuffs, Chemicals 
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INDIGO AND INDIGO EXTRACT 


For Cotton and Wool Dyeing 


CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS 


GISMOND @ CO., Inc. 
New York 
Write for samples and prices 





JAMES Cc. 
97 Water Street 
eonaen 6.00 1908 
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“DYESTUFF & CHEMICALS 


‘*Let us match your shades”’ 
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_ J. F. LINBERG CO., 124 Front Street, N. Y. City | 
> Hartford Buffalo Chicago Philadelphia Jamestown, N. ¥. | 
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“ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - ~ - > Jersey City, N.J. 
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Products 


CHEMICALLY CORRECT FOR 


SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE OIL, NIGROSINE and 
other ANILINE DYES 


Forrest Street 


yp annon's 
| CP leacher’s 
J ||lwe 


W. H. Bannon @ Co. 
5006 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 


Textile Manufacturers 


interested in 


LOGWOOD 


Should write to us 


at once to quote prices 
(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 
We operate our own steamers, and thus can 
approximately guarantee deliveries. NO 
DELAYS. In quantities of 750 tons and 
over, we can deliver at any port you wish 


Edward M. Raphel & Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


Be ataery Park National Bank } ey ee 


References {8B of Manhattan Co 


Jersey City, N. J. 


January 13, 1917. 


DIASTAFOR 


The Oldest PROD U  - 


and Best 


for Sizing, finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 


Manufactured and sold in the United 
States and Canada only by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 
Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aniline Oil, Sulphur Black 
and Acetate of Soda 


FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
ARE NOTED FOR 


Uniformity and Reliability 


FOR QUOTATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


Du Pont Chemical Works 
Equitable Bldg., New York City 


PUUEUAEALLLLY 


Soda ‘Ash, Caustic + Soda, 
Bleaching Powder 


We not only specialize in these articles but carry the larg- 
est stock in Philadelphia and can make prompt shipment or 
delivery. Place your contracts with us and be assured of your 


supplies. 


Ellis Jackson & Company 
18 North Front Street 


Philadelphia Penna. 


ALLAN UAANAR TEAL ANNETTE TAHA ETE VUCNTODETTNL EA LAT TT EATEN EATEN 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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sist that higher prices would be a more 
accurate reflection of the market. 


Dyestuff Trade Notes 


The Warren (R. I.) Dye Co. is re- 
ported to have shut down its plant be- 
cause of a shortage of raw material. 

Conoes, N. Y.—The Bayer Co., Inc., 
has erected six new buildings at its plant 

Rensselaer, N. Y., near this city, the 

ynstruction work having been done in 

cord time. 

The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 

catur, Ill., has circularized its trade 

nnouncing an increase in the freight 

tes on starch shipments effective Jan. 
15, under tariffs just issued by the rail- 
roads. The increase amounts to 2.lc 
per cwt. on shipments to Eastern Trunk 
Line territory, and 1.3c per cwt. on 
shipments into C. F. A. territory, which 

west of the termini points at Pitts- 
uurgh, Buffalo, etc. The advance is also 
to apply on dextrine, these products hav- 
ing heretofore been listed in the tariffs 


as grain by-products. The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. characterized this 
increase in rates as “unjust, unreason- 


ble, excessive, and arbitrary,” and has 
protested energetically against it to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
company asks for the co-operation of 
all consumers of starches in protesting 
against the railroads’ action. 

The Calco Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., manufacturers of chemicals 
and dyestuff intermediates, has been re- 
financed through tne issue of $700,000 8 
= cent. cumulative preferred stock 

nd $250,000 notes. 

The Reading (Pa.) Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., at its recent annual meet- 
ing decided to increase its dye output 
as well as the number of varieties pro- 
duced, and also to manufacture certain 

pecialties of drugs. E. H. Deysher was 
mesa president; Robert F. Laird, vice- 
president; Chas. L.-Oaks, secretary, and 
Lewis F. Laird, treasurer. The com- 
pany will also erect additional buildings 

nd purchase more machinery. 


The Stanley Anilin and Chemical 
Works, dyestuff manufacturers, Lock- 
haven, Pa., will hold a_ stockholders’ 


meeting at the Hotel Adelphia, Jan. 18, 
at 10 a. m. 

Announcement is made that a branch 
is opened in Philadelphia by the 
W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, 


Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., at 221 South 


omce 


Front street. This office is in charge 
of F. L. Bume, who is an experienced 
color chemist. This step was necessi- 


tated in order that the company could 
provide for the more efficient handling 
of their rapidly growing business in the 
Philadelphia district. 





Export Trade Methods 
(( ontinued from page 373) 


nake purch: uses much time and labor 
would be required and the chances are 
buyer would not visit new mills, 
ially if they are unknown to him. 
reign agents generally contract not 
ffer for sale cotton goods of con- 
ng character. The new mill start- 
ing to introduce its goods could not, 
efore, easily secure the services of 
xperienced agent, who was not al- 
ready tied up, whereas, through the com- 


ion house the merchandise would 
sold through already established 
nels 

is true many commission houses 


no export departments but quite 
w have, and a mill desiring export 
ness should choose such a house if 
sible. It is also true that export 
ness has been developed through a 
2 period of years by indirect methods, 
during that time a vast amount of 
rmation and experience have been 
1ined, and a mill will require as long 


TEXTILE 


or longer to obtain the same information 
and experience. It is frequently more 
advantageous also to have sales come by 
indirect channels as less credit risk may 
be involved. Foreign houses may have 
representatives in the United States, 
generally in New York, to whom they 
ship their exports and who reciprocate 
by purchasing United States products. 
These representatives, therefore, are in 
better position to pay for merchandise 
than the foreign house. When a buyer 
from such a foreign house visits the 
United States he places himself in the 
hands of his representative, who assumes 
the credit risk. Because of the varied 
interests of these representatives in this 
country it is impossible for them to de- 
vote much time to any one particular 
class of merchants. Better results, how- 
ever, can be obtained by them if they 
are in close touch with dry goods com- 


mission houses which carry a_ large 
variety of cloths, than if they tried to 
deal with various mills scattered 


throughout the country. It would be 
almost impossible for them to call on 
various mills with their visiting client 
to find a particular cloth; but they can 
easily call on a few commission houses 
in New York, who know from experi- 
ence the requirements of a particular 
country and who are not interested in 
pushing one or two brands to the exclu- 
sion of others, regardless of their ap- 
propriateness. 

It should be apparent that it will cost 
a mill as much or more to handle its ex- 
port business direct with foreign mar- 
kets than under the present methods, re- 
sulting in no added benefit, and it will 
also cost a buyer more to purchase his 
goods direct from the mill than under 
the present methods, 

CoM MISSIONS, 
Mane ical -r Letter 
(Continued from page 381) 


users have been unable to wait, but 
operations all along the line have been 
restricted to sorting up lots to meet 
urgent wants. Spinners of American 
qualities continue to enjoy a_ healthy 
margin of profit especially in favorite 
marks in medium and fine twists. There 
is still some pressure for the delivery of 
The demand from outlets 
abroad might be better and producers of 
40’s mule for India could very well han 
dle more business. Not much activity 
has recently occurred in cops for Hol 
land. Egyptian spinnings are not much 
affected by the ups and downs in the 
raw material, and producers can afford 
to hold firmly to quotations owing to 
abundance of work at the mills. Fine 
combed numbers, however, are distinctly 
stronger than coarse carded counts. 





ring beams. 


CLOTH DEMAND QUIET. 
There has been an absence of activity 
in piece goods for export. A certain 


amount of testing of prices has oc 
curred, but most of the offers from 
abroad have been altogether too low 
Dealers on the other side have based 
their bids on the decline in the raw 
material since the middle of November, 
and customers do not seem to realize 
that yarn and cloth have not come down 
in price to a corresponding extent. 
Clearances in India are said to be 
healthy, and it is dealers in 
the bazaars have still substantial quan- 
tities to purchase for the spring trade. 
Some inquiry has been current in 
bleaching cloths for Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, but demand in gray shirtings re 
mains poor. Sellers here cannot under- 
stand the continued holding off policy 
on the part of exporters to China, but 
according to mail advices the financial 
situation in Shanghai is not all that 
could be desired, and it is quite evident 
merchants are carrying on 
with smaller stocks than usual. 


believed 


business 
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COTTON COLOKS 


Ibs. Auramine O 

“ Victoria Blue B 

Fuchsine Powder 

Safranine 

Khodamine 6G 

“ Erika Pink B... 

“ Erika Pink 4GN (Berlin) 

“ Benzo Purpurin 4B 

“ Diamine Red 4B Conc. 

“ Diamine Red 10B..... 

“ Benzo Sky Blue... 

“ ON. A. Co.’s Direct Black 40% 
Katigen Green 2G............ 
“ Katigen Green MK Extra 
“ Katigen Yellow G 67/100 Cone 


“ Katigen Indigo 5RL Extra 
“ Thion Indigo Blue A 
“ Thionol Brown PD 
COLORS 


WOOL 
Ibs. Patent Blue A bina 
“ Victoria Blue B... 
“ Victoria Blue B.. 
“ Neutral Wool Violet 
Alizarine Diamond Bordeaux 
Sulphon Cyanine RK 
“ Alizarine Blue SKY (Bayer) 
“ Alizarine Blue S (Badische) 
“ Alizarine Red W (Bayer) 
“ Diamond Black F.... 
ae 
“ Alkali Blue : 
“ Alkali Blue 4B 
“ Benzyl Black 4B (Klipstein) . 
“ Synthetic Indigo 20°) Paste (Badische) 
“ Acid Black 6% full strength 
KRocceline .. ; 
“ Soluble Aniline Blue 
“ Azo Eosine. 


VAT COLORS 


Ibs. Indanthrene Black B (Badische single strength Paste) No. 


bbl. Indarthrene Claret (Badische single strength 
Ibs. Indanthrene 
“ Indanthrene Olive G (Badische 100°) Powder) 
“ Algol Blue K (Bayer) single strength Paste 


Indanthrene Golden Orange KRRT (double) 
“* Indanthrene Blue GCD Powder Cone. 
Indanthrene Blue GCD Paste single strength 


(979) 


No. 


No. 


831L@S86.75 


99L@ 
979@ 
100 L@ 
819@ 
595@ 


859 @ 
674@ 


765 @ 


166@ 


J61L@ 


sLL@ 
. 903@ 
144@ 


I2@ 


394 @ 


91T@ 


S78@ 


411 


18.50 
11.50 
10.25 
12.50 


2S Gt ee Ot ee me 


678 @$12.00 
991@ 18.50 
S21@ 11.75 
w5@ 8.00 
192@ 4.25 
S58@ 5.25 
937@ 13.50 
vvA@ 5.00 
185 @ 7.50 
FAG 1.85 
Y28@ 10.50 
. 809@ 11.25 
O88@ 11.75 
R56 a 1.85 
97I3@ 1.50 
St4@ 1.65 
1005@ 4.50 
1006 @ 6.50 
1007 @ 3.50 


Paste) 


Maroon (Badische single strength Paste) 


Algol Bordeaux 3B (Bayer) single strength Paste 


twelve times 


910 @ $6.25 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


@ 


1.00 
3.50 
6.50 
4.00 
6.75 
7.75 


15.00 


@ 4.00 


__ Above offered f. o. b. Providence, subject to being unsold 


668 Eddy Street 


ture 
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~ MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


i 


TEXTILE SOAPS 


A TRIAL ORDER IS ALL WE 


_ FISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





| Starch, ~~ ia Gum, Tapioca, Sago 
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ANILINE 
COLORS 


‘ennanenneee 


Established 1857 
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ASK 


41 WALKER 
Springfield, Mass. 


STEIN, HIRSH & co. 


61 Broadway, New York 


PROVIDENCE 
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411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Bo 
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'TARTARLIN 


| Used with chrome for the mordanting of wool. 


_WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 4 Cedar Street, 


us 
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Ingporters and Manufacturers 
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Textile SOAP Specialists 


Nearly three score years of experience in the manufac- 


for Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Cotton Fabrics enables 
us to guarantee satisfaction to our customers. 


ST. 


BOSTON 
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Special Type Colors 
For Sale 


E. M. THAYER & C0), EXTRACTS 


CHEMICALS 


Poul fap: eer Substitute 


for Cream of Tartar 


SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION FREE 


CoCr EEN EHERN NUN ETE NE HUET ENTE CNET Hiren 


New York | 


reeereenenen 


ZOBEL COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Second Ave., Ninth and Tenth Sts., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Nene TeNTa ATT ETAAT 


Considerable saving in cost. 


ANILINE COLORS, DYE STUFFS, ETC 
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| Chlorate of Potash Caustic Soda | 607 SULPHURIC ACID 98% 


Bichromate of Soda Soda Ash 
Bleachine Powd NITRIC-MURIA TIC-MIXED 
eaching fowder GLAUBERS SALT—SAL SODA 
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Oils and all other Industrial Chemicals 


| _ Standard Chemicals & Metals Corporation 
FREDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., New York | 46 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 
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INNIS SPEIDEN @ CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


AAU ALU QULMUAANAALA LALA AUER ALLAN LA UAE CAAA 


so “SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE. 
INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
CHINESE. BLUE 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


i. ROHNSTAME & CO. (5) 83-91 Park Place, New York | 
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_ Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON, 220 Congress Street CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front Street 
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FOR SALE-SPOT DELIVERY | IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
22° A eeti c Acid— Redistilled | | American Orange 11A American Chrysoidine 


| American Metanil Yellow American Acid Red 
Extremely low price for Quality and Quantity 
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| Malachite Green Crystals Fast Indigo Blue 
WILLIAM McCOMB, 120 Broadway, New York REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 


RECTOR 8449 120 Broadway New York | 
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Superior Quality 


ZINC DUST 


97-98% Metallic Zinc 
Not Zinc Contents 
350 Mesh 
The Finest Product produced in this or any other country 
WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS ? 
SAXE CHEMICAL CO. 


a 
= 99 Nassau St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Caustic Soda Soda Ash 
Bichromate of Soda Bleaching Powder — 
Oxalic Acid Chlorate of Potash — 
All other Chemicals, Oils and Dyes 
UNITED STATES CHEMICAL EXCHANGE 
76 William Street, New York 


PHONE JOHN 4544 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE | f Sonus S. Vila 


Manufactured by 
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_ The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 126 South 2nd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry : 


_ AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF | 4 
DYEING, THE BEST SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED | Aniline Color S 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM V at Colors in Powd ered Form 
Walter F. Sykes & Co., Sole U. S. Agents : . ne ils 
Bostor—-113 Broad St. New York—85 Water St. Pliladelphin—132 Chestot St CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


ODEUUE DN DU EHEREEYEN ODHORELE DIDO TOT YERRE TEE) / eV HOF ERENDDENREREDTETEEYDOREYTTTDE EEN rYeN) VyterrYTY 
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hie Colors aa Dyestuffs 
PURE ANILINE OIL wien & ob. Inc. 


£2 ace bis oe ae L ~ ° Underhill Buildin 438-448 West Thirty-Seventh Street, New York 
Acetic Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Aqua Fortis, —— You will be glad you wrote us”’ 
Muriatic Acid, Etc., Etc. 7 


MANUFACTURED BY DIRECT BLACK 


GUARANTEED NATIONAL 


THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL CO. Correspondence concerning this or other colors solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1904 NAUGATUCK, CONN. City Trading Co., Inc. 
116 Nassau St., New York 
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_ Business News 
————————— 
iring of Boilers: 
Level Systems 
The Thomas Grate Bar Co., Bir 
ngham, <Ala., is calling attention to 
coking versus the Thomas system 
firing boilers. The illustrations show 
vgrams of the fire bed and travel of 
it, gas. carbon and air in the two 
stems, the dotted arrows denoting 
carbon, and the solid 
rows denoting air. It is pointed out 
t the coking system of firing is based 


Coking and 


it, gas and 


the theory that piling the coal just 
furnace door allows the vola 


side the 
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provides for keeping the fuel bed level 
with just a little increased depth of fuel 
against the bridge wall, and with a little 
less depth of fuel just in front of the 
door. By this method the fireman will 
not be subjected to such intense heat 
and when the fire door is opened for 
firing all portions of the fuel bed can 
easily, and the fuel can be 
placed in the proper place to prevent 
small holes and pockets from forming 
in the bed and allowing the air to ente1 
the furnace unevenly. It also allows 
any light places to be patched up 


be seen 


Firemen usually like to shovel in a 
large quantity of coal so they can rest 
for a longer period between firings, but 
the recording pressure gauges show the 


results of this practice. The best fire 
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DIAGRAM 


le gases to pass off slowly, and thes: 
ses mixing with the carbon are burned 
nd pass off as CO.. This system does 
t allow a view of the fire at the back 
the grate, however, and while some 
men can keep the back of the fire 
good condition, a larger number 
would have numerous light places. 
When a fire becomes light in places an 
excess of air passes through and ab- 
heat from the gases before it 
asses up the stack. 


sorbs 





ILLUSTRATING COKING SYSTEM OF 


FIRING BOILERS 


men keep light fires and have a_ ling 
showing practically no 
their steam pressure curve, where the 


result is obtained when thi 


variation ll 


opposite 
fires are deadened by an excess supply 
of coal. The perfect mixture of gases 
can be seen in the cut of the Thomas 
or level system, and with perfect com- 
bustion the maximum heat is_ utilized 
and economy in consumption results 
To fire according to the Thomas 
method, the coal is first thrown back 
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DIAGRAM 


gases should have their combus 
completed when passing over the 
lge wall. When cold air is allowed 
iss through the light fuel bed there 


low percentage of CQO., and also 


the gases passing out. These 
s become “set” and prevent com 
combustion. To reclaim “ set” 


S requires an incandescent heat to 
k them up and make them com 
tible again. This heat cannot be 
uired anywhere except over the fire 
| gases which are unburned 
ss through the tubes and up the stack 
hout giving out any heat units, thus 
iling a fuel loss and reducing boiler 
heie ncy 
\ll grates in hand fired boilers should 
of the shaking and dumping type. 


these 


7 


| the Thomas wiggling-shaking-dump- 
grate bar has proved particularly 
The Thomas system of firing 


cient 


SHOWING THOMAS SYSTEM OF 


FIRING BOILERS 


well against the bridge wall, finishing 
towards the front \t all times the 
coal is well scattered and so far as pos 
sible every lump and particle falling by 
itself, impurities to burn 
to a small, metallic residue which the 
bars will shake out. This gives con- 


causing the 


tinuous operation without a cleaning 
period 

Domestic Machinery Works In- 
corporated 


The Domestic Machinery Works, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
machinery, Wissinoming, Philadelphia, 
have incorporated their business under 
the name of the Richter Machine Co. 
Wolfgang Richter, of the original firm, 
is the president of the company, and F 
V. McMullin, of the Pennsylvania 
Forge Co., is the secretary and treas- 
urer 
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New Raw Material House 
Philadelphia, Pa. Application for 
charter of incorporation under the laws 
of Pennsylvania will be made by A. | 
Williams, W. Nelson Batty and John 
H. Batty, as the Williams Wool, Waste 
& Hair Co., 
in cotton, wool, waste 


Wool House Moves 

E. S. Parkhurst & Co., Inc., have 
moved their New York oftice from the 
Wool 


\venue 


for the purpose of dealing 
ind hair 


Building to the Fiftl 
Fifth 


located in more com 


Exchange 
Building, 200 avenue, 
where thev are 
modious quarters. They have also in 


creased the size of their Boston office 


Butler Products Co., Incorporated 
fhe Butler 


stuffs, oils, etce., has been incorporate: 


Products Company, dv« 


nder Massachusetts laws with a capi 
tal stock of $10,000 Phe 
are William H 
Butler, 
\lackierman 


incorporators 
Butler, 
treasurer and clerk 
William H 
Butler for several years was 
, Slack 
Springfield, Vt., but later organized the 
Butler 
last year merged with the Huile Com- 
pany, of Lynn, Mass. Mr. Butler with 
drew from the Huile Company the first 
of the month, and the new 
followed Thomas O 
of William H. 


associated with the 


president 
lLhomas © 
and Ethel | 
chemist 


} 


for the John 1 


Corporation, 


Products Company, which was 


company 
Butler is the son 
Butler, and has 
latter for the last 


been 


few years 


Add to Plant 


The addition announced last week to 
the plant of the National Marking 
Machine Co.’s plant at Cincinnati, O., 
adjoins the present plant and will be 
occupied in the near future. It will fur 
nish 50 per cent. increase in floor spac« 
enabling the company to double its prod 
marking ma 


uct of hand and power 


chines. 


Marine Corps Asks Bids 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Bids will be 
opened at the office of the Marine Corps, 
Department, Washing 
ton, on Feb. 1, for furnishing 20,000 pairs 
woolen gloves, 24,000 undershirts, 24,- 
QOO drawers, 120,000 pairs socks: 100,- 
000 yards khaki suiting and 2,000 saddle 
blankets 


Quartermaster’s 


OBITUARY 


A. Tenney White 
A. Tenney White, Brookline, Mass 
died last Sunday, after an illness of 


few days Mr. White was born i 
Haverhill, Mass.., Jan 29, 1862, the son 
of James D. and Ann Tenney White 


After graduating from the high school 
there, he studied at the Institute of 
Technology, Boston, with the class of 


’85 and started his career in the 


manu 
facture of textiles in the machine 
of Davis & Furber at North Andover 
1d the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., of 
f Maine About 1890 he be 
ame connected with the Manville Com 
pany of Manville, R. I., as assistant su 
perintendent. He was later transferred 
to the Globe Mill of the same compan: 
at Woonsocket, as superintendent, and 
later returned to Manville as agent. He 
active business about 


shop 


idde fc rd, 


gave up seven 
vears ago, and 
abroad took up his residence in Brook 
line, spending his winters in California 
and the South. He was a director of 
the Laconia Car Company, Laconia, 

member of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, the Southern 
New England Textile Club, the Algon- 
quin Club and the Engineers’ Club of 


after a vear’s travel 


Boston, also of the Brae Burn Country 


Club of Newton. He is survived by his 
widow and a sister. 
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Navy Supply Bids 


\WASHINGTON, Jan 10 Bids vel 
pened here yesterday by the Bb 
f Supplies and Accounts, Nav 


aartment, tor furnishing the Puget 
Wash., yard with 10,000 yards 
cotton hammock 
William H. Evans 


Spencer Turner | 


vas as follows 
97¢ per yard; J 





ner 
vat it 77.29c: Wellington, Sears | 
Boston, at 79.9c: and } W Mowt 
Philade phia it 97.254 
irnishing the Mare Island y 
vith 5,000 linear yards of 1.25-o1 
% | ible iched « ton che 
R. B. Clark ( f this city 1.6 
\ \Mlanhattan Supply ( 
it 4.73c¢ and ( $83 th { 
New York; George Willeomb ( 
B n t 4.25 nd | \\ | 
For turnishing 5,000 1¢ \ 
6-inch unbleached muslin f 
Island yard; R. P. Clarke Ce it 12.1° 
\lanhattan Supply ¢ t 14.49 
New York ] sseph N Snellen! 
Philadelph t 14.39 G 
comb ( 14.4 cK. W. dN 
10.05¢: a Strawbrid & Cl ( 
Philadelpl it 12.75¢c f Phil 


Remains as Superintendent 
The statement that |. G. Stewart has 
been promoted to the superintendency of 
the Andrew’s Mill Co., Ine., Frankford, 
Pa., and that A. Velnard will devote his 
attention to the Pennsylvania Silk Dve 


error Mi 


Velnard remains as superintendent and 


ing & Finishing Co., is in 


treasurer 


Southern Mill Wages Raised 

Operators in the Cotton 
trolled by Col 
ceived an increase in wages, amounting 
to 10 per cent 
to three mills at Lancaster, two at Fort 
Mill, two at Chester and one at Ket 
shaw, all in South Carolina 


mills « 


Leroy Springs, have re 


These advances apply 


CUTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS FOR FUTURE 





( 1 r ‘ 1 
pt la iH } I ) } 
Ja 18.04 
18.0 
March ' 18.22 
\pri S 18 
May ” 184 ‘ 
bur 18.29 18.50 
1 Ls j { ) 
igust ] 4 1 ’ 
) 1 1 0 
) ) 
FLUCTUATION root \ I 
MIDDtLI 
I 
i 
rida J { 0 
Saturday, Jar \ 7 ‘ Holl 
Monday, Jar j 1x 
luesda Ja ) 0 11c 
Wednesday, Jar ' \ 1.46« 
SPOT QUO ( D> | ] 
po 
j 
Yor ' 19,11 09,00 
7 ) 
New Or un 17,100 { 7 
\I rf ’ ) 
3 unnal 4 g 
ha ’ 
\ mit 1 
Norfolk 180 
time 4 ‘ 4.211 
Lu sta | iM) ) 
1 : 
S Lou 18,691 
Houste ) 89 
I ‘ t 1 41,1 
MPARATIVI I rATIS , 
191 ’ 
I for 1 776 
rt for 

ro Great Brit 1,963 6,1 

To France 4 

ro Continent 6.410 21.99 

To Japan ’ ! 

To Mexico 600 
Visible supply { 

Europe 17 40 
Receipts for easo 17,824 4,487,078 
Exports for seaso 

To Great Britair 4,317 103,278 

To France 463,71 400,921 

To Continent 843,18 $41,200 

To Japan : 523,889 17 l 

To Mexico.. 1,000 1 
rotal stk., all U. S ports.1,483,834 1,734,847 
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Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 393) 
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Gaffney Mfg....... iebeseaun Se — 
Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 75 
OEE wks mee sab ew aid 8 — 461 I 
Grandet =r ‘ , sean OF —_— 
Lanett ‘ ‘ iaebwashs we - 150 160 , : ° — 
La ster Mills a Seteeee = 90 Help Wanted Lelp Wanted Situations Wanted = 
vray Mills P — ieeeeee 86 — 
Mariboro Cotton Milis....... 80 85 
PASC COM... cccccccese ose ae 101 
PO S00 Dhissnepesadeees - 100 102 
Parker Cotton Millis Com.... 3% 4% _ Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
Parker Cotton Mills Pf....... 23 24 _ 9 anadeets < ane for any department 
Pelzer Mfg Pee eens, , 100 = 105 O 7. as h D T d of mill work may learn of suitable men 
Lockhart Mills, 8S. C., Com.... 65 — pportunity Oo earn t e€ yer s rade Cr oricticn by mail or telephone to 
Union Buffalo, ist Pf........ 80% 81 c T. wear ot care TEXTILE Wortp 
Union Buffalo, 2nd Pf........ 3% 6% . a 5 OURNAL, ongress St., Boston, who , 
Woodside Cotton Mills, Com.. 60 65 An old established and large Woolen Mill in the Middle will give prompt attention to their require- OQ 
Woodside Cotton Mills, Pf.... 85 86 ; ; : ee ments without charge. 
ge = West is looking for an ambitious young man, preferably Nati 
extile Share Quotations . . a 
. re of German descent, to go into their dye-house as an as- BOSS DYER looking for position, experi- this 
i ss ine Mak” MAE > ence on woolen and worsted goods, worsted the r 
» pI eae ll “rte sistant to the boss dver. yarn, cotton ee eee goods and cotton a 
. : od oo e . worsted, and fa yit re - 
A eag pf ane eee 97% 98 An exceptionally good opportunity will be offered to learn the dyer’s trade, but ing . machines "“Gleeate a bee vee 
Androscoggin 100 201 200 the mill will only consider those who are willing and anxious to go right into American-made dyes Very good recom- follo 
Appleton 100 +196 200 the dye-house and work along as directed. Wages will be paid that are com- mendations. 5 7 
Arlington 7 ; Lee 110 115 mensurate with the work. O.B.6809,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
ae ie ae a 10 106% 106% Address Box 3844, TEXTILE WoRLD JoURNAL, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. out 
ee ee OVERSEER OF SPINNING, position Meat 
’ : ; "400 83 70 wanted by young man, 30 years of age, for t 
Dwight Lee "600 1150 1120 French, married, has worked on all grades 
aera * 100 62% 58 of stock, and is familiar with the Johnson acco 
Esmond pf. . ie 98 95 & Basset and Davis & Furber mules. Good Adm 
Renee Be Ss <m 100 144% 133 recommendations. ‘ 
aces a el is "100 201% 200 O.B.6810, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, Boston, Mass seco! 
Great Falls . -. 100 193 197 By mill of 40,000 spindles a me 
Hamilton Woole 10¢ 86 = . - ‘ ° SECOND HAND CARDER, young man de- “nr 
Hamilton Cotton... 100 87% Su erintendent or Assistant Su erintendent thoroughl ex Jerienced sires position as second hand in the card 
Hill 100 85 sa room, has a good e i 1 he | 
ill ; or 85 ° : ‘ “a aa ¢ eae) ae a 2 Th Bee Ses cia oom, 8 00 xperience on wool, on the 
tithe pliner tae 4 in the manufacture of heavy brown goods. Must be capable in chedly talctun, unk hadley, Ten wartees ais 
ewan -. 100 108 every Department and have full knowledge of the proper selection mh th waa a 
ck wood ) 110 spree : 5 : os P ° e S s > ) ces. eres 
Ludlow Associate 100 13 ot cotton. Mill situated in large Southern city of over 200,000 O.B.6811, TEXTILE WORLD JouRNAL, Boston, Mass heen 
Lymar 100 126% ae . 
Massachusetts wee. 100) 125 pt ypulation. part 
Mass. M sin Ga 100 99 tweralla . s¢xy - 1<4 - acte for ri © OVERSEER OF WEAVING in_e smal! 
i ) ant : g ‘ ‘ ) g ° 1) 
Merrimack pf 100 88 ] xcellent O} portunity an 1 promising prospects tor right man woolen mill, or good loom fixing job and cou 
oe , 100 1% All replies will be held strictly confidential. Sea iéan: a ee eee. sary 
M idk ex 100 7 oe Sree a ais rrench-American, Has worked on fancy f 
Nast 500 Address Box 3910, TEXTILE WorLD JouRNAL, 461 Eighth Ave., worsteds and fancy woolens, blankets and < 
Naumkeag 100 210% 5 re = . flannels, and is familiar with the Knowles 
N. f y m 100 New y ork. fancy box looms, and the Crompton fancy, 
N } pf 0 f L and also the Cam looms. Good reference ron 
N k 0 4 O.B.6812, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. and 
: ; : I I of the I dford Durfee diat 
1 ‘ hy ; 
I 0 3% 2 : . de ores aaG on , ai. ame OVERSEER OF CARDING, position 71/ 
ae? rie co for tt princiy p <« tha WANTED—COMPETENT  KNIT- wanted by young man, 33 years of age, mar- ee 
Cre Suffolk ) 140 128 Written appli ng full , ; . > > . ried American, has a good experience or aye: 
os cg an atk te aan , te nd expe TING MACHINE FIXER TO knit blankets, shoddy and asbestos, and has “ 
York 00 110 10 rience n¢ ng ret o be ky I INT AN worked on the Smith & Furbush and Davis 
z 1ddressed t Comm t each WORK ON BANNER AND & Furber machines Very good references ngt 
aaa P a 5 : hh hada I Mass no ACME SEAMLESS HOSIERY O.B.6813, TEXTILE WORLD JoURNAL, Boston, Mass 1s t 
,. >: 7 ° . ree . . Tore toly 
: I all River Quotations : —_—_—__ MACHINES. GOOD CHANCES SOEs WOOL SORTER. GR WOOL, to- ld 
ee eee en FOR ADVANCEMENT. WRITE HAIR GRADER, looking for position, 3 Ho 
ohn . " Sel Fs ? aa : P years of age, married, has worked on Ter the 
) atock. pale Bid Ask Sale. BLEACHER AND DYER.—Man AT ONCE, STATING AGE AND ritory and domestic and all foreign wools . 
ee ee ee ; SEPETIONORG AG) ‘HSAOINE WATS ANS EXPERIENCE alpaca, mohair, domestic and foreign. Good mig 
Mills 0 ) ) . towels, also in dyeing warps and . . NCE. references, the 
t a skein yarr State ge experience, O.B.6814, TEXTILE WORLD JoURNAL, Boston, Mass 
' ; eee WORLD'S STAR KNITTING CO. ” 
estimonials 
1 Bay City, Mich. SILK WINDING AND WARPER FORE the 
\ » 3 Address Box 3923, TEXTILE WoRLD MAN; position wanted by young man 2¢f altk 
Cc te M » 120 JOURNA 4\ Eighth A New Yo years of age; married; English Has worked er 
t Mills 80 on silk of all sizes, both 1 thread, 2 and : 
Corr Mfg. ‘ raun- 


threads, sizes 13/15s, 14/16s, 16/18s, raw and 





dyed, Familiar with Sipp, Tonnur and Ay. 
Draper section warpers, and Atwood & C< 
winders Good recommendations cide 
O.B.6815, TEXTILE W ORLD JOURNAL, Boston, Mass 


WANTED—-KNITTER 


Fully experienced on latch needle 
machines. Mill in Connecticut. Must 
inderstand manufacturing  astra- 
chans, chinchillas, stockinets and 





SUPERINTENDENT KNITTING MILI 
looking for a position; 35 years of age; mar 
ried; American. Has worked on all class 


o wool 
the right ma 





























; \e) 
WANTED—A ‘ erienced > sales } 
130 I Mu l < er > se] , 
Th 110 l he 1 ctile frade l ah ld r 
H 1 100 > i knowledge o ise re 
“ D I i silk. 1001 whi 
: , fo : 
M ( 11 r | 
Address Box 3918 TEXTILE WoORLD ° : . 6 of high-grade underwear and is famil 
) 24 . 9 » ™ > S iT “< a ré - > i c = = : « o ‘ . « i 2 
# 7h JouRNaL, 461 Bighth Ave.. New York. knitted fabrics. Character and ref with ‘Caeber sneha uaeiin Takk ak. ee : 
M Mf ( 20 erences must be the best. Excellent man, Scott & Williams, Nye & Tredicl 
Nart nsett M 10 100 a a ¢ > by letter only. latch needle machines, Large experience 01 ms 
( r M 3 y 1 . ae ee pportunity. Apply by r : : Tompkins single spring needle. Prefers the LC) 
Parker M 100 72 a stating full particulars, which will be West. Can furnish good recommendations the 
I asset Mf Co 100 99 held strictly confidential. O.B.6816, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, Boston, Mass : 
Richard Borden 3 
ies — aie ry In Kaas : ——s ae R, 
BEE CO os on -s05 100 : » IMPORTANT J. L. SCHWARTZ, MGR.,, 300KKEEPER, ASSISTANT BOOK Bec 
ot 2 i “63 169 Wutson St BrookLtyn, N. Y. KEEPER, Shipping clerk, or clerical work \n 
anggenetiigain : Mills —S cae e , , : =o , 47 years of age, married, American, wants Cy 
;. N : are ran to get a start in hosiery or knitting mill with an 
< . ye ) E ; ‘ 
fills 1 1491 Advertisements reaching our New a good company Has run cotton gins kor 
; Mi ar , ern — ? WANTED threshing machines, gasoline engines, worked 
Sean = ain a5 York office after 6 P.M. on Thursday, Man witl me mechanical ability and as bookkeeper for a large mill, and has see! 2 
U nion C ton 4 . : : , , . : 7 erience in a large cotton balling de- mill experience and minor mechanical ex- tor 
v ates M aoe R61 will be held over for insertion in the t Must be able to get along periences. Good references cial 
ao patty, ; 7" . % : . é with help and should be well rec- O.B.6817, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, Boston,Ma a 
N following week’s issue, subject to the _ eT Bly 
: : ™.: State wages and address Box 3909, SSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT ar D 
°} end advertisers’ approval. This means oe ees ASSISTAI ASING iE! f 
. . . advertis apr e EX E WoRLD JOURNAL, 144 Congress correspondent, looking for position; 24 ye 1), 
Boston Stock Auctions that copy must reach our publication St., Boston, Mass of age; single Wants to get in good co: Vy 
| f textile has . a . . > " . cern, and can furnish excellent references. ran 
€ Saies OF texte 5! Ss a . office before 6 P.M. on Thursday for O.B.6818, TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, Boston, Mass 
Boston auctions on Wednesday were as : ; : : . . . “ 
p p ‘i S; ° 
oe insertion in the following Saturday's Fixer on Leighton and Stafford & Holt cedsiniies ce uci aes aeie ; 
shi a Sales. Change yaper. If proof is requested allow- : meas . ING AND WINDING; Its familiar with co ; 
Shrs. Mill, = Par ‘Sales. Chang¢ paper pr s req f Circular Knitting Machines Se bneia aulkan Gan Geken cee ae 
; ( " ance must be made for transmission : ; worked on Lowell Ring frames, Mason Ring 1 
10 Pacif 1 1 “ \ final K | 1 With Sweater Experience frames, and Fales & Jenckes, Hopedale r 
ais : cae  . so that final O.K. reaches us not later aninsiatensas : spooler, warpers and slashers. Will not € 
arian tte 100 11 116 , : S. 1660 Eas ~ ; 7 
‘ 4 ) > . 7 ESS-ARR KNITTING Sg Vy eae to Pennsylvania, South or West. Good re 
; ss : os : than 6 P.M. on Thursday. When New Yerk Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Se ee 
: ae . O.B.6819, TEXTILE WORLD JoURNAL, Boston, Mas 
i »roof has been submitted and not re- 
Y , 7 ’ &01 Ly I 
Plymouth Cordage... 100 203% +3% turned by that time it will be con- WANTED.—First class expert dyer in BOSS FINISHER looking for position 
20 Plymouth Cordage ; ; - . Sulphur Black. Apply stating experience, young man, 26 years of age, single, Amer'i- 
(ex-dib.) 100 203% 15% sidered O.K. for insertion. references and expected salary. Only can Has worked on fancy skein dye 
reaily thorough expert dyers considered, worsteds, piece dye serges, silks, resis 1 
5 Nashawena 10 1% + such having already had entire charge worsteds, cotton worsteds, dress goods te 
10 Corr Mfg 1 40 4-5 Tr wT ; ] of dye house in which sulphur black was woolen worsteds, and unfinished goods, an 
j Edwar 100 62% +-41% I EX I ILE W ORLD JO RNAL used will get the preference Adress F. is familiar with Hunter, Curtis & Marble See 
- Ww. B. S., TexTILE Wortp JourNAL, 461 Gessner & Parks, and Woolson machines 
31 t Eighth Ave., New York. Has very good recommendations 
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